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5 Two versi fi 7 n 
versions of the Constellation Chronometer, 18-carat gold or stainless steel, round face or square. 


matic and waterproof, with calendar or Day-Date features and integrated bracelet. 
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The Constellation chronomete 
has always been a superbly 
accurate watch. But there is more 
to a watch than precision. 


Accuracy has always been the special pre- 
serve of the Omega Constellation. So much so 
that most people take it for granted. 

With this one you have more reason to than 
ever. Its movement was designed by a computer. 
Its lubrication is unique. 

But so is one particular aspect of its bold new 
appearance, the bracelet. Notice the way it grows 
right out of the case. No jogs, no interruptions. A 
continuous, flowing, graduated line. 

Each segment is a slightly different size from 
the one next to it. The differences are worked out 
in fractions of millimetres and finished meticu- 
lously by hand. 

The world's first fully-integrated bracelet for 
a man's wristwatch is as smoothly-articulated as a 
bank vault or the cylinders of a Rolls Royce. 

The computer was brought in to settle a 
question that watchmakers have debated for 
years. How fast should a chronometer movement 
"move" to ensure optimum accuracy for its size 
and energy output? 

Omega was already close to the ideal answer. 


+ But the computer went to work on it and advised 


a slightly faster movement. Its advice was in- 


.corporated in the new Constellation. 


Both are auto 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


As faster motion meant greater wear, th 
whole problem of lubrication had to be reconsid 
ered. Omega scientists reconsidered it in dept 
and came up with a new synthetic lubricant tha 
is 10076 more wear-resistant than any other use 
before. 

When you buy a new Constellation you ge 
a certificate from the Swiss Institutes for Officia 
Chronometer Tests to show that it has earned it 
prestigious name - chronometer - *with especiall 
good results". 

There are no certificates to cover good looks 
superb finish, or ingenuity of design. Other tha 
the name Omega. 
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nteresting Question 


ir: ow could TIME swallow Irving 
ooh contention [Dec. 14] that the re- 
ationship between man ‘master and 
oman ‘chattel’ “. . . is perhaps the only 
uch relationship in human history where 
he ‘masters’ sent themselves and their 
ons to die in wars while trying to spare 
heir ‘chattels’ "? 

On the contrary, oppressed groups are 
arely permitted to pick up the weapons 
f war or learn how to use them. Hitler 
id not send the Jews to fight and die on 
he Russian front, Most black Americans 
pent that war digging latrines, cooking, 
aiting on mess tables and acting as 
ody servants. Historically, oppressors have 
Imost invariably preferred death to the de- 
cent into equality. s 
Which raises an interesting question: 
ave women been shielded from fighting 
ut of concern for their welfare or, as 
ith other oppressed groups, Out of con- 
em about whom they would fight, once 
rmed and trained? 

MARGARET A. SMITH 
Los Angeles 


ociety to its knees. 
ELINORE KRELL 
Washington, D.C. 


‘Sir: First let me say that I have no sym- 
pathy with the Women’s Liberation move- 
ment. The able, stable woman all down 
‘through the ages has been at least as suc- 
Ücessful as any man in being able to at- 
‘tain self-liberation. 
| What does intrigue me is the reference 
sto the study of girls taking exams just be- 
fore menstruation. Consider by what per- 
centage the averages of the top ten of 
“high school and coeducational college girls 
“(wherever grades are given and taken se- 
riously) presently exceed, and have long ex- 
ceeded, those of the top ten of their 
male classmates. When the time comes 
‘that girls can postpone examinations un- 
itil their grades will be 14% to 15% high- 
‘er, their superiority in examinations and 
final grades will be that much more dif- 
‘ficult to overlook, But smart girls in love 
^ will always find a way. 
GLADYS Hasty CARROLL 
South Berwick, Me. 


Sir: As a feminist I am indeed concerned 
with biology, sexuality and the incidence 
“of mental illness and crime. What does 
'TiME—and Lionel Tiger—make of the fol- 
lowing statistics? According to the U.S. 
Public Health Service, the actual suicide 
rate of American males is 2⁄2 times that 
of females; according to the FBI, the num- 
ber of males arrested for homicide is over 
five times the number of females; and ac- 
cording to the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, males outstrip females in first 
admissions to state mental hospitals by a 
ratio of 3 to 2. Do you think an im- 
perfect male biology is at work 365 days 
of the year? 


SUSAN BROWNMILLER 
Manhattan 


as for the cries for "human" 
a2 truly human (ien, mean: 
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i ion that are erod- 
racism, hatred and pollution 
ing our nation. What better place ig 
start than in the “uncontaminated moth- 
er-child relationship. 
DEBORAH BERGERON 
Wilmington, Del. 


With Full Honors 


Sir: Concerning your interview with J. 
Edgar Hoover (Dec. 14], Mr. Hoover is un- 
questionably a man of great talent, and 
probably this country’s most singularly ef- 
fective law officer. He seems, though, like 
a number of other recent and present pub- 
lic servants, to be seriously out of touch 
with many creative and constructive SO- 
cial values held by thoughtful Americans, 
and thus with these people themselves. 
True, his grasp of law-enforcement tech- 
niques and their generally fair means of ap- 

plication is admirable. : 
But surely in a country of over 200 mil- 
lion—or even within the present ranks of 
the FBI—there must live a man whose 
character combines determination and ad- 
ministrative skill with a lucid social con- 
sciousness. Let him stand forth. As one 

citizen, I summon him. 
Mr. Hoover should retire, with full hon- 
ors for a job well done. 
RoBERT S. GREEN 
San Diego 


Sir: Hoover has gone from something of 
a hero in my book to one of the lesser of 
the “Keystone Cops.” He is one of two 
men I have ever known about who could 
strut while sitting down. 
Bos Morrow 
Teheran, Iran 


Sir: I pity poor J. Edgar Hoover. Imag- 
ine having to contend with lazy judges, 
bleeding hearts on parole boards, Black 
Panthers, the S.D.S., Weathermen, Jor- 
danian and Algerian guerrillas, Puerto Ri- 
cans and Mexicans who can’t shoot 
straight, longhairs, hippies, Joe Namath, 
Robert Kennedy, Negro agents, Martin Lu- 
ther King, Princeton professors and stu- 
dent demonstrators! Thank God he has 
his dogs to keep him company. 
(THE REv.) BRUCE ATKINSON 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Sir: I am a Mexican. I don't shoot very 
straight, and I don't carry a knife. But I 
sure know a jackass when I see one. 
FREDERICK GONZALO ALDRETE 
Los Angeles 


Sir: The children and J have always un- 
derstood the significance of my husband's 
work and would have preferred personally 
to ignore Mr. Hoover's ungentlemanly at- 
tacks on my husband, but my husband is 
dead and cannot reply for himself. More- 
over, his memory is too precious to us 
and to tens of millions of Americans 
black and white, to permit unfounded 
slurs to remain unanswered, J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, in alleging that he called my hus- 
band a liar during their meeting in 1964, 
has exposed himself. There were witnesses 
present, three distinguished clergymen, who 
explicitly denied that Mr. Hoover made 
such a statement or any other attack on 
my husband's veracity to his face, 

It is unfortunate for our country that 
a person of such moral and mental ca- 
pacity holds s position of such importance, 


is 2 i 
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arrogantly prejudiced against Puert 1 

cans. Mexicans and blacks is a high GRE 

ernment official. Ov. 
Mns. MARTIN LUTHER King Ir 


Atlanta 


ir I wonder if the officer vete À 
Viet Nam whom Mr. Hoover hash of} sery 
feel that the thousands of young i red 
Rican and Mexican-American Marines erto 
infantrymen, who carry a large share d 
the fighting in that war, “don’t X 
very straight.” ios 1 

And as those soldiers in Viet Na 
Mr. Hoover's comments, I wonder ho 
many will feel that they are fighting an 
killing for the land of “justice for all." 

: Joe C. ORTEGA 


Los Angeles 
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Worse Sins 


Sir; Unfortunately, all too many parents 
identify and possibly sympathize with Ar. 
ville Garland for killing his daughter anq 
her friends [Dec. 7]. It might even be pret. 
ty safe to suppose that most of these peo. 
ple, like Garland, are faithful members of 
various established church bodies. 

Most parents abhor the rather relaxed 
attitude of the young toward premarital 
and extramarital sex. However, it seem; 
to me that the teachings of our churchs 
have failed us sadly in not stressing that 
there are even worse sins, such as hatred, 
which can engender vigilantism and mur. 
der performed with something akin to a 
feeling of righteousness. 

RoBIN NADEAU 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Sir: I feel that you failed to realize that 
Arville Garland had already escaped. He es. 
caped the reality of life when he refused 
to listen to his daughter. He escaped 
when he did not attempt to understand 
Sandy's desire to leave home. He escaped 
for the last time when he snot his daugh 
ter and three of her friends. I do nol 
fear that Arville Garland wil! try to es: 
cape but that he and many others have al: 
ready escaped too many times. 

CHARLES MAROUSEK | 

Baraboo, Wis. 


Sir: The tragic story of the Arville Gar 
land family has caused much comment 
While no one disputes that Garland's at 
tions were "horrible," surely some at 
tention should be drawn to the degenerilt., 
conduct of his daughter and her “triend | Wh 
that preceded it and that drove Mr. Gat) f 
land to his desperate and dreadful deed. Sir: 
Here in India, both Hindus and Mosle tuam 
would look on Garland's actions, thous? unde 
criminal in the eyes of the law, as the 0%) Lithi 
ural and even obligatory response of the * of r 
ther (or the family or even the who free. 
community) to such conduct on the P^! our 
of a daughter and her companions ^ this; 
wrongdoing. His deed cannot be undor ging 
but his despairing act should cause US ^| reau: 
to reflect on the kind of a society being Cf) not ' 
ated, in which children are encourage¢ | coun 
at least abetted as they act to drive P% lan 
cisely those parents who are decent, NO) — 
orable, and loving to the brink of ™ 
ness and savagery. i 
HaAROLD O. J. BROWN. S 

Yeotmal, Ind!? | stre 

al Kud 

Sir: Mr. Arville Garland did what 39% p. 
ther would have done in similar CIT. 
stances. It is unbelievable that Amey 
kids could refuse the warm love and e i 
parents. I think Mr. ATV! 
e man trated and conce 
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1 Sir: 
i made out of your tremendous Essay. 
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er than see his moral values decline, fie 
took his daughter's life. 
- Asian countries may not be well ad- 
vanced.in technology, but respect for par- 
ents and elders is unquestioned. In fact, 
it is a part of our lives. Mr. Arville de- 
serves sympathy, not charges, my. friends, 
and may he walk out of court acquitted. 
Larry P. S. GOH 
Kulai, Malaysia 


Redistributing the Inequities 


Sir: Your article on seniority in Congress 
[Dec. 14] missed the point. The so-called re- 
formers who wish to eliminate this ar- 
chaic practice are not really interested in 
reform. They merely want to redistribute 
the inequities. The real issue is the abun- 
dance of power in the hands of the com- 
mittee chairmen. The essence of a rep- 
resentative democracy is equality among 
representatives. As long as a few Con- 
gressmen have the ability to interfere 
with the will of the majority, democracy 
certainly will not be served by merely 
changing the way by which those few are 
selected. : 
ALAN J. GOLDSTEIN 
Fairborn, Ohio 


Sir: Our “near-medieval system of fealty” 
is an ingredient of our Government, which 
by its illogical nature must be righteous. 
If we were to strive for nothing but log- 
ical means of obtaining logical solutions, 
we would repeat the Russian mistake. 
Their "perfect" system obviously is not 
suited to imperfect, illogical human be- 
ings, such as ourselves. The seniority sys- 
tem is fun. 
RoGER M. SLACK 
Far Hills, N.J. 


Clearly Stated 


Sir: Hurrah for your Essay, “Letter to a 
New Expatriate" [Nov. 30]. You have ex- 


| pressed most beautifully the full meaning 
| of being an American. You have clearly 
| stated the obligations, responsibilities and 
| privileges of living in an open country. 
| Now let the people read and understand. 


(Mrs.) DIANE BARISH 
Livingston, N.J. 


A New American flag should be 


BARRY NELSON 
Sausalito, Calif. 


What Did He Find? 


| Sir: Thank you for your article “No Sanc- 
i tuary for Simonas” [Dec: 14]. Having lived 
j under Soviet terror in Russian-occupied 
| Lithuania, I know how this man dreamed 
j of reaching a land in which he could be 


free. What did he find here? What did 


f our brave defenders of freedom do when 


this man was on his knees praying and beg- 
ging them to save his life? Nothing but bu- 


| Teaucratic buck passing. The question is 


not whether we still have freedom in this 
country, but whether we are a part of a 
larger country called Humanity. 
SAULIUS J. ABRAITIS 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


4 
*Sir A stray dog on the erican city |. 
streets gets more boda AS Simones d 
| Kudirka had on the Coast Guard ship, | 


GINTE S. PECIURA 
, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Malaysia- 
Singapore... 
or all 

of Asia? 


With TIME, an advertiser 
can choose between the 
two — or among a hun- 
dred other editions that 
cover entire continents, 
countries, provinces and 


individual cities. Depe 
ing upon the size and 


nd- 


location of his markets, 


he can address TIME 


readers around the globe 


or throughout Asia or 
just those in Japan, the 


Philippines or Malaysia- 


Singapore. 
The advertising you se 
in TIME usually repre- 


e 


sents a cross-section of 
local and international 


businesses. When you 
pick up TIME abroad, 
however, you're apt 
to find it filled with 


unfamiliar products and 


company names, since 


different advertisers use 


this same editorial vehicle 
ers 


to reach different read 
in the different places 
where they sell. 


With such worldwide 


flexibility, a wide variety 


profitably match their 
inarkets with TIME 


ue. 


y 


of companies are finding 
that they can easily and 
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CATE INTERVIEWING BRANDT IN VENUSBERG HOME 


A letter from the PUBLIS 
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ESPITE a period of intense do- nys. "It seemed obvious that 

mestic debate and turmoil in ny was changing," says Tinn 
the U.S., TIME turns for its Man it was very important t 
of the Year for 1970 to a foreign changes should be fully un 
statesman who already stands as a by the U.S." 
great innovator of his time. By be- The bulk of the reporti 
coming the first West German pol- the cover naturally came froi 
itician willing to accept the full Bureau Chief Benjamin Cate 
consequences of defeat in World assignment to the West Q 
War II, West German Chancellor capital dates from Sept. 27| 
Willy Brandt moved to shape events one day before the electio 


rather than react to them, and pre- brought Brandt to power. 
sented a challenge to Communist another coincidence," says 
Europe that has great potential sig- “that the house my wife and 
nificance for the rest of the world. ly rented turned out to 
That challenge is examined in the 100 meters from Brandt’s 
cover story by David Tinnin, who on the Venusberg above Bon 
has been deeply concerned with Brandt makes himself rem 


Germany ever since he spent four accessible to the press, wi 
years studying at Heidelberg from quent conferences and b 
1949 to 1953. Tinnin has been re- notes Cate, who in the pa 
sponsible for most of pavio caya has been grante 
the World section’s sto- private intervie 
ries on Germany for the this week's story 
past five years, and last accompanied Br 
March completed his Poland to witn 
third visit, during which signing of the 
he met Brandt and oth- of Warsaw bg 
er leaders. In a story at West Germany 
that time, he predicted ancient enemy. 
that a treaty with War- ' over Campari a 
saw would be signed, in Brandt’s hom 
giving over the Oder- and the Chancel 
Neisse lands, and that the lengthy tal 
Brandt would move to- helped the editor 
ward easing tensions be- sess Brandt and. 


tween the two Germa- TINNIN tiative toward n 


The Cover: Sculpture in steel and aluminum by George Giusti. 
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THE SETTING: THE HALL OF MIRRORS, VERSAILLES, JAN- 
Juary 1871; In the palace of the Bourbons, the rulers of Ger- 
“many's 25 independent and quarrelsome states gather to 
|savor the fruits of their victory over France's armies. The 
"HFranco-Prussian War has given the Germans something 
|| tat eluded them for centuries—unity. As the architect of 
"that unity, Count Otto von Bismarck looks on, gripping the 
Mong spike of his Prussian helmet, while Prussia's King Wil- 
^ helm proclaims the establishment of the German Empire. His-. 
4torian Thomas Carlyle hails the German victory in a letter 
Ato.the Times of London: “That noble, patient, deep, pious 
land-solid Germany should be at length welded into a na- 
tion and become Queen of the Continent instead of va- 
poring, vainglorious, gesticulating, quarrelsome, restless and 
oversensitive France seems to me the hopefullest public 
fact that has occurred in my time.” 

THE SETTING: THE OLD JEWISH GHETTO, WARSAW, DECEM- 
"nem 1970: His broad, ruggedly handsome face etched with 
lines of concern, West Germany's Chancellor Willy Brandt 
walks slowly to the simple granite slab that memorializes 
the 500,000 Jews from the city's ghetto who were mas- 
sacred by the Germans during World War II. For a mo- 
ment he stands with bowed head, enveloped in silence 
jexcept for the soft hiss of two gas-fed candelabra. Then, as 
if to atone for Germany's sins against its neighbors, Brandt 

4 falls to his knees. "No peo- 

ple," as Willy Brandt has 

jjsaid, "can escape from 
their history." 


ACH tableau represents 
‘ a turning point in the 
~ {history of Europe—and of 
E the world. Contrary to Car- 
4 lyle’s bright hopes, a unit- 


— ‘led and powerful Germany 
proved neither noble nor 


hog 


patient. Twice Bismarck's 
heirs burst across their bor- 
ders in cataclysmic wars 
that ended with two new 
superpowers, the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union, facing 
each other across a divided 
continent—a division dra- 
matically symbolized by 
;! the hideous masonry of the 
| Berlin Wall. A quarter of 
ʻa century after the end of 
|| World War II, no Euro- 
"| pean peace treaty has been 
> written, and, in a very real 
sense, the results of the 
war have not been re- 
solved. Willy Brandt is in 

rect seeking to end World 
In by bringing about 
esh. relationship be- 
East and West. He 
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but he is also trying to bring about a new reality in hiş 
bold approach to the Soviet Union and the East bloc. 

In the East, the situation has been frozen by Communis; 
leaders who feared that contact with the West would um. 
dermine their hold on their people. In the West, Bonn 
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made détente impossible by refusing to acknowledge the 
loss of a huge chunk of its land to Poland and by stridently in. 
sisting that it would absorb East Berlins Communist regime! 
in an eventual German reunification. Willy Brandt is the| 
first West German statesman willing to accept the complete 


consequences of defeat: the lost lands, the admission of 


moral responsibility, the acknowledgement of Germany's par. i 


tition. In the process, he is also challenging the Communist 


countries to expand their dealings with the West, and in|: 


directly, to allow wider freedom for their own people. 
While most political leaders in 1970 were reacting to events 
rather than shaping them, Brandt stood out as an innovator} 


He has projected the most exciting and hopeful vision for Eu- ,: 
rope since the Iron Curtain crashed down. Using West Ger-|, 


many's considerable strategic and economic leverage, he i 
trying to bring about an enlarged and united Western Europe, 


which would remain closely allied with the U.S. but would 
also have sufficient self-confidence and independence to form| 
close ties with the Communist nations. It is a daring vision, 
full of opportunity and danger, rekindling the dreams of uni 
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ty that have inspired Euro, ing ir 
peans from Charlemagne} A 
to Napoleon. It may not bèi tures 
realized for a long time, ifthe r 
ever. But by holding it up| versit 
as a goal for all Europeans, exci 
Willy Brandt emerged ®\pand 
1970’s Man of the Year. |The 

Although the U.S. hajtured 
been preoccupied for nearjers c 
ly a decade with Indochinz—or 
and the Middle East, Evjconft 
rope is still the crucial com Altar 
tinent, the arena where titling d 
great dangers and oppor Aqu: 
tunities exist and where tht tural 
ultimate balance betwee! with 
the U.S. and the Sovitin T) 
Union may well be decid cedin 
ed. Neither Washing? As 
nor Moscow could reta "2m 
its pre-eminence in the only 
world without maintainifé ener. 
close ties with Europe: De’ 1 
spite Japan’s surging © 
nomic might and 
waxing nuclear ars hand f 
Europe alone possesses 
talented population, 
nomic power, techno 
cal skills, and geogr?P:, traor 
position to rank, along Y AP resi 
the U.S. and RUSS!? ican 
the triad of world pow! {i paigr 
Thus Willy Brandt's Ping, 
Jin 1970 had great sigh 


ODDLY PRIMITIVE. The year 
{was the first of a new dec- 
ade, a cusp of the future. 
Yet in the U.S. in many 
ways, the future seemed 
to have gone temporari- 
ly underground. Nineteen 
seventy had a certain ret- 
rograde quality, nostalgic 
in its styles, oddly primitive 
in its politics. Women's 
fashions reverted to an 
elaboration of the late 
'40s, the U.S. presidency 
in some ways to a mod- 
ified edition of the '50s, 
and radicalism either to an 


es older silence or to a black- 
nn power Bakuninism of the 
the 


| 19th century. The Wom- 
M en's Liberation movement 
bloomed, ultimately some- 
i *|what damaged by its own 
P'ete| exaggerations and excesses. 
The political currents al- 
"Kternated between passion 
and anticlimax. After Pres- 
"ident Nixon sent American 
troops into Cambodia at 
the end of April, a spasm 
‘of outrage seized the na- 
T Eu! tion's college campuses, 
Gerland emotion redoubled 
he Slwhen the Ohio National 
rOp& Guard killed four Kent 
VOuld!State University students. 
form; Yet a great many of the 
IS10n U.S, students who so pas- A 
f unHsionately vowed to change the system from within by work- 
Euro: ing in political campaigns never appeared in the fall. 

nagne; A small group of radicals in the U.S. made explosive ges- 
Yotbütures that largely alienated them from the sizable force of 
me, ifthe nonviolent disaffected. A graffito observed at the Uni- 
it Up|versity of Wisconsin: RADICALS ARE. NOTHING MORE THAN 
pean$| EXCITED MORALISTS. Nine of the 16 portraits on the FBI's ex- 
ed àjpanded Most Wanted List were those of political radicals. 
ar. |The Weathermen were in hiding. Angela Davis was cap- 
». hastured at a Howard Johnsón's motel in Manhattan. Many lead- 
‘neariers of the Black Panthers. were on trial, in Algerian exile 
;chinj—or dead. Anger remained, but it became reflective or 
t, Euconfused. Celebrants of Woodstock became the survivors of 
il cor" Altamont, the California rock festival that ended in a knif- 
re thing death, and the depredations of the drug culture clouded 


| 


)ppor| Aquarian visions—Janis Joplin and Jimi Hendrix, both cul- 


re the tural heroes for the young, fatally overdosed themselves 
tweed With drugs. The hippie Camelot promised by Charles Reich 
Sovielin The Greening of America seemed, if anything, to be re- 
decid ceding over the horizon. : 

ingtot As Richard Nixon reduced the U.S. troop level in Viet 
retal Nam to 339,200, the war cooled as an issue, to be revived 


p th only in episodes like the raid on the North Vietnamese pris- 


aininjOner-of-war camp at Son Tay, which called into question 
c. De the intelligence procedures of the U.S. military. Americans 
ec Were much more preoccupied with a recession-cum-inflation 
“pind that Taised the unemployment rate to 5.8%, the highest 
sen? level since 1963, and firmly resisted Nixon's best monetary 
T (and fiscal prescriptions. The consumer movement championed 
Nu by Ralph Nader gathered strength, often in alliance with 
‘olof the year’s overriding cause, ecology (see page26 ). 
rap, [n Eee off-year election campaigns, Nixon invested an ex- 
g will PaOr inary amount of his prestige. He commissioned Vice 
(President Spiro Agnew, already a rhetorical event in Amer- 
politics, to go forth as the G.O.P.’s scourge. Agnew’s cam- 


n, calc ulatedly outrageous, won headlines but not votes 
ended by alienating and irritatin€Gn?: 


es, so, hard-liners 
Punic maim cutukol agr BIGER 


and nine seats in le 
House, and gained only a 
probable two seats in the 
Senate, where the Dem- 
ocrats retained a com- 
manding lead. The election. 
was scarcely over when 
Nixon began tacking into 
more conciliatory positions: 
for 1972. After an impres- 
sive election-eve television 
rebuttal of the President, 
and a healthy 61.8% ma- 
jority in his own re-elec- 
tion campaign, Maine’s 
Senator Edmund Muskie 
emerged as the man most 
likely to challenge Nixon. 
two years from now. 

As he came to the mid- 
term of his presidency, 
Nixon still awaited major 
accomplishment. His wel- 
fare reforms and other pro- 
posals were tangled in 
a truculent, disorganized 
Congress dominated by the 
Opposition. Desegregation 
of public institutions in the 
South was statistically suc- 
cessful, but his racial poli- 
cies, North and South, re- | 
mained unsatisfactory. On 
his own terms, he had yet 
to "bring us together." 

Abroad, the death of 
Charles de Gaulle ended 
the era of great wartime 
leaders. The death of Egypt's Nasser seemed of more im- 
mediate importance; Golda Meir lost her worthiest antag- 
onist, her only equal in the Arab world. It is still open to. 
question whether Nasser's heirs will be strong enough not sim- 
ply to make peace but to make it stick, Apart from 
Viet Nam, the Middle East preoccupied U.S. attention as. 
Russia expanded its influence by installing missiles along. 
the Suez Canal. ` AU 

There were some stunning individual gestures. Palestinian | 
guerrillas hijacked three airliners in September and landed. 
them in the Jordanian desert. The Quebec Liberation Front | 
seized two hostages, murdering one of them. In other areas, 
Russia resumed a dismaying assault on its restive intellec- 
tuals, with the Soviet press damning Nobel Prizewinner A 
exander Solzhenitsyn who continued his lonely battle against. 
tyranny. Chile's Salvador Allende became Latin Ameri 
first democratically elected Marxist president. China see 
to have recovered from the violence of the Cultural Re 
olution. For the first time a majority of the U.N. General As- 
sembly voted to admit the Peking government. It was not 
the required two-thirds majority, but nevertheless indicated 
that the mainland cannot be excluded much longer. < 

For all that, no other event on the world scene is ike! 
to have the lasting importance of the reshaping of Europe 
COMMUNIST QUANDARY. For both East and West, © 
Brandt’s road is potentially perilous. In the West, ther: 
misgivings that Brandt's initiatives may end with 
cepting onerous conditions from the Comm! S 
ting little or nothing in return. In the East, tl 
that Brandt's policies will lead to more co 
West than is either prudent or safe. —— s : 

Poland is a case in point. The riots that 1 pppled W 
dyslaw Gomulka are plainly attributable to 
of badly timed rises in food prices and pub 
the country's stagnating econ 
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| Images d omm 
is part of man's nature that 
he must preserve by all possible 
jlmeans a record of his presence— 
whether triumphant or tragic, he- 
roic or merely humdrum. The 
history of 1970 is written in mil- 
lions of words, and countless pic- 
tures as well. The selection on 
the following pages gives the cam- 
lera's-eye view of the new decade's 

l hectic first year. 
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Icontinued from page 7) : 
llliplomacy, but it is unlikely to stymie it completely. Op- 
lhosed to the hard-liners in practically every Politburo in the 
Hast bloc are pragmatists who see détente as a lesser threat 
© their control than continued economic difficulties. These 
nen argue that the only way to avoid Polish-style ex- 
Piésions is to secure more Western technological and eco- 
liomic help in order to revitalize their sagging economies 
nd give their people a better life. 
Thus, Brandt has confronted the Communist leaders with 
4, quandary—and they have convened no fewer than four sum- 
Mit meetings in the past 13 months in an effort to solve it. 
Je is wagering that he can unfreeze relations in Central Eu- 
ope without compromising the integrity of West Berlin or fu- 
“ure West German governments. He believes that the West- 
rn system is sufficiently superior and attractive to influence 
mmunism toward acquiring a less belligerent and rigid na- 
lure. Brandt may be wrong in thinking that he can affect 
e evolution of Communism. It is already clear, however, 
hat he has set in motion developments that are certain to 
fave profound effects. As Jean Monnet, Europe's Grand 
Jld Man, told Brandt recently: ^I did not think that you 
ould get so much done in so short a time.” 
"JROAD DESIGN. He had no overwhelming mandate to act 
dso fast or so boldly. His election as West Germany's first So- 
dial Democratic Chancellor in October 1969 was a mar- 
tinal victory. His.party and its coalition partner, the tiny 
Sree Democrats, have a bare six-seat majority in the Bund- 
istag. West Germans still have decidedly mixed and sus- 
vicious feelings toward Brandt, who regularly runs behind 
other Social Democrats in opinion polls. With his husky (5 
t. 103 in., 200 Ibs.) good looks, he strikes many people as 
i friendly, shambling bear. But he is a hard man to know, in- 
ensely moody and withdrawn. His deeply-lined face and 
iis nervous habit of snapping wooden kitchen matches be- 
ween his fingers testify to an inner tension that he tries 
Jard to keep from surfacing. 
Brandt made his reputation as a brave mayor in West Ber- 
in in the late 1950s, but in two successive campaigns in 
he 1960s, he was crushingly defeated as the Social Dem- 
) perats’ candidate for Chancellor. He had too many strikes 
against him, it seemed: his apparent political immaturity in 
|&ontrast to the father image of Konrad Adenauer, West Ger- 
2 many's first Chancellor; his record as an exile who sat out 
Tihe war years in Scandinavian safety and returned to’ beat- 
ibn Berlin in the uniform of a Norwegian major; his illegit- 
‘mate birth. After those two 
|Wefeats, Brandt went into a 
p personal decline, He 
ink so much that the oid 
et, “Weinbrandt wil." 
back into vogue, Close 
nds got the impression 


no longer cared par- 
vhi he lived 
But his friends.and 
core of character i. 
him through. He 
no longer 
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Germany was in the process of profound change, and BY BS 
1969, many of Brandt’s liabilities were converted into d Sekt 


sets. Once in office, he swiftly began executing a broad dip. A 
lomatic design that had been ripening in his mind for year, E 
Less than six weeks after he became Chancellor, Brandi Gern 
went to The Hague for a meeting of the six heads of goy. PAS 
ernment of the Common Market countries. Largely because! Gern 
of Charles de Gaulle’s refusal to allow the six to admit new cordi 
members, the Common Market was stagnating; there was feel- ES 
ing that it might fall apart unless it regained momentum, |One - 
“The German Parliament and public expect me to return [to B 
from this conference with concrete arrangements for the Com. {41% 
munitys enlargement, Brandt told France's President many 
Georges Pompidou in an open session. "Those who fear the|nity t 
economic strength of West Germany," he shrewdly added| In 
"should favor expansion." Pompidou, who has come to re.| Bonn 
gard London as a necessary counterbalance to Bonn, re.|sent 
versed his predecessors policy and voted to reopen negoti-lirony 
ations looking toward Britain's admission. leradt 
Once his Westpolitik was launched, Brandt began a com-|same 
plex series of diplomatic maneuvers with the East. In Com-jcern 
munist capitals, West German diplomats became almost as|Dean 
ubiquitous as West German businessmen. Working seven-|"cool 
day weeks and driving his staff equally hard, Brandt beganjrace 
to negotiate renunciation-of-force pacts with the Communist\voice 
nations that in effect are de facto peace treaties for ending|Kissi 
World War II on the Eastern front. In a risky, bold gam-Sultin 
ble, Brandt tied the ratification of the treaties completely to ic tu 
the results of the current Big Four. talks on Berlin. Unless sayin 
the Soviets agree to guarantee civilian access by land from ating 
West Germany to West Berlin, located 110 miles inside] 
East Germany, all bets will be off; Brandt will not submit Politi 
the pacts to the Bundestag. As Brandt stated on a recent fying 
visit to West Berlin; “The chance for Europe to enter into ere 
a new period of easing tensions will either be lost here or" onn 
won here. Where the cold war was coldest, it will be the Bree 
most difficult.” ; the S 
In other installments of his Ostpolitik, Brandt: Wert E 
> Flew to the Soviet capital last August to sign the Treaty ferm 
of Moscow. The agreement in effect recognized the yn: [to 
pleasant reality of Russian hegemony in Eastern Europe by 4%} 
cepting present borders. j 
> Shattered one of Bonn’s most sacred cold war shib à 


land after World War I 
The treaty that Brandi 
(uw signed last month opens the Us 
| way for the establishmem 
of normal diplomatic Ie * Ru 
tions between Bonn 
Warsaw. Similar nego 
tions have begun =. 
| Prague, and are expected ‘ ds 
!  startsoon with Budapest 207 


tid y“ 


—— Sofia. an 
| >Met with East Germ 
Premier Willi Stoph =i 
spring in the first two 5 -. 
mit meetings ever he 


YGermany. In a, complete 
break with Bonn's postwar 
olicy, which was to ignore 
and isolate East Germany, 
Brandt devised a fresh for- 
"mula: "Two German states 
1within one German nation. 
But he refused to agree to 
Party Leader Walter Ul- 
“J bricht's demand for full dip- 
lomatic recognition. Rather, 
Jhe hopes to establish rela- 
tions on an equal basis be- 
tween the two Germanys, i 
d by neither of which is fully sovereign under the war-won 
' as- | rights of the Big Four. Says Brandt of his efforts toward 
dip- | some form of conciliation: “The Germans must be at peace 
ears, Ìwith themselves so that the world can be at peace with 
andt | Germany." í , 
80v-| MAD RACE TO MOSCOW. Though a clear majority of West 
ause {German adults support the general aim of the Ostpolitik ac- 
new jcording to public opinion polls, Brandt’s departures have pro- 
feel-|voked some criticism from his West German countrymen. 
tum. {One sampling showed that 48% of West Germans objected 
(turn|to Brandt's kneeling in Warsaw as "exaggerated," while 
2om-|41496 felt,it was appropriate. The Springer press, West Ger- 
ident}many’s largest newspaper. chain, never misses an opportu- 
r the/nity to berate Brandt. : 
ided | In Western Europe and the U.S., some skeptics fear that 
o re|Bonn will unknowingly do Moscow’s work of sowing dis- 
, Ie|sent in the West. Other Western experts are struck by the 
goti- irony that. while Brandt sees his policy as an instrument for 
[gradually changing the status quo, the Kremlin views the 
com-|same policy as a means of consolidating it. Reflecting the con- 
Com-jcern of some high U.S. officials, former Secretary of State 
stas|Dean Acheson recently declared that Brandt should be 
even-|'cooled off" as part of an American effort to halt “the mad 
Pegan|race to Moscow.” Though the U.S. embassy in Bonn has 
unist|iVoiced no such complaints, the Presidential. Adviser Henry 
nding|Kissinger protests that the West Germans are not con- 
gam- sulting closely enough with the Americans. That is an iron- 
y tolic turnabout; it is precisely what the West Germans were 
Jnles/Saying.a few years ago when the U.S. was secretly negoti- 
from'ating the nuclear nonproliferation treaty with the Soviets. 
inside} The Nixon Administration publicly supports Brandt's Ost- 
ibmit Politik, and State Department. spokesmen are continually de- 
ecemmying rumors of Washington-Bonn friction. Nonetheless, 
- intothere is the problem of a difference in perspective between 
re orIBonn and Washington that inevitably causes. some dis- 
e the agreements. U.S. diplomats are only too keenly aware of 
the Soviets’ duplicity in the Middle East cease-fire, their co- 
vert buildup at the south Cuban port of Cienfuegos and the de- 
^ eatltermined thrust of Russia's navies beyond the Mediterranean 
> un: into the Indian Ocean. In Washington's view, the Soviets 
py acyere not behaving like a power that wants détente. White 
House experts object that by ignoring this global pattern 
pib-@nd concentrating only on Europe, Brandt's Ostpolitik en- 
Ger- ables the Soviets to secure their Western flank without hav- 
ging to make any effort to come to terms on a broader basis 
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Brandt makes it clear that! 
the Ostpolitik notwithstand- 
ing, his orientation is still| 
to the West. Soon after tak- 
ing office, he declared that 
West Germans would not 
be "wanderers between two 
worlds" but would remain 
firmly moored in the West; 
Moreover, he told TIME Cor- 
respondent Benjamin Cate: 
"Those who were afraid that 
our policy of normalization 
vis-a-vis the East would 
weaken the Western European community were wrong. The 
facts point in the opposite direction." 

Brandt rejects accusations that he has given concessions 
without gaining anything in return. “We are losing nothing 
with this treaty that has not been gambled away long ago," 
he told West Germans in a television address from Moscow 
at the signing in August. As a longtime student of Com- 
munism, Brandt argues that both Moscow and Warsaw 
have, in fact, given up a very great deal in signing renun- 
ciation-of-force agreements with West Germany. By so doing, 
the Communists tacitly acknowledged that Bonn is a peace- 
ful partner. For a quarter of a century, the Communists 
had been blaming the “revenge-seeking” West Germans for 
everything from crop failures to high military expenditures, 
Warsaw Pact soldiers sent into Czechoslovakia in 1968 
were told, for example, that they were "marching to save 
our comrades from subversion and invasion by the fascist 
West Germans." 

Accordingly, Brandt told Cate, “the Russians have had to 

pay a price that for them is rather high. They have had, | 
more or less, to take out of play the anti-German card. Up 
until now, the anti-German card was always the one they 
could play in situations where it was difficult for the East 
bloc countries to agree on something." 
FEARS OF FINLANDIZATION. Brandt concedes that a secure 
flank in Western Europe would allow Moscow to con- 
centrate on its tense, 4,000-mile frontier with China. He is 
also aware that the Soviets have not discarded their long- 
time goal of dislodging the U.S. from Europe, driving a 
wedge between Washington and its West European allies 
and supplanting the postwar Pax Americana with a Pax So- 
vietica. The Soviets have insistently called for a conference 
on European security that would include all European coun- 
tries, the U.S. and Canada. Some Western experts suspect 
that Moscow’s purpose is only to have the European status 
quo formally recognized and create the illusion of peace. 
That would increase pressure on the U.S. to get out of West 
ern Europe and dismantle NATO. 

Brandt has nevertheless supported the Soviet call for 
the conference, as have several other nations and most of 
the Continent’s neutrals. But Brandt acknowledges the | 
great danger of Western Europe's possible “Finlandization” 
—meaning that without a U.S. military presence, Soviet | 
influence could become so strong that Moscow might dom: | 
inate Western Europe as it overshadows Finland, without: 
an actual takeover. Therefore Brandt insists that, as part | 
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|. of the negotiations, the Soviets must agree to discuss “mu- 
ij tually balanced force reductions,” so that any U.S. with- 
|; drawals from Western Europe would be matched by 
$ Soviet pullbacks from Eastern Europe. Before Poland erupt- 
Jil. ed. some officials in the West were hopeful that balanced 
M withdrawals could begin within two or three years. That 
estimate is probably too optimistic now. Brandt also in- 
f sists that the security conference cannot be held. unless 
| the Russians, in addition to making an accommodation 
2! on Berlin, show forward movement at the U.S.-Soviet Stra- 
d, tegic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT). 
GREATER LEVERAGE. In linking his negotiations to other issues 
that are beyond his control, Brandt has taken a definite risk. It 
i), can be argued that if West Germany fails to ratify the Treaty 
10f Moscow, the situation will be worse than before. There is 
no time limit on ratification by the Bundestag. If the treaties of 
- Moscow and Warsaw remain unratified for more than a few 
4 months, however, Bonn's relations with the Soviets and Poles 
4;are bound to deteriorate. Soviet diplomats have privately 
—— 5 warned that Moscow will “punish” the West Germans if they 
i, do not follow through on the treaty. By punish, the Russians 
"|: most probably mean that they would put the old German card 
back into play to block Bonn's overtures to other East bloc 
4; countries. But Brandt is hoping that the Soviet impulse will be 
14, offset by Moscow's hunger for West German technology. That 
>; may not be a bad calculation. Notes Richard Löwenthal, an 
;expert on Eastern Europe at the Free University of Berlin: 
: "Despite Moscow's increasingly active global role, the Soviets 
| are on the road of decline—not in the military- or political- 
C power sense, but in the economic and technological sense 
; —compared to the West. They are falling behind, and they are 
* beginning to notice it." 
"p. M is especially noticeable when compared with the lusty 
'& prosperity of the Common Market. The gap will widen if 
[i the European Economic Community is enlarged to include 
Britain, Denmark, Ireland and Norway. It will have a pop- 
"c ulation of 250 million. somewhat larger than either the 
~ US. or the Soviet Union. Its gross national product will be 
Lan estimated $650 billion v. $932 billion for the U.S. and 
+ as much as $600 billion for Russia. The Market will be the 
p world's largest steel producer, and it will outstrip even the 
4, U.S. in auto production. 
i Brandt's Ostpolitik gives West Germany far greater le- 
|» verage within the Common Market than it had before. The 
- Western Europeans cannot afford to let West Germany slip 
its Western moorings and drift to the East; accordingly 
» they are intensifying their efforts to tie Bonn more securely 
to the Western European structure. That is precisely what 
Brandt wants, 
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Despite recent polls showing that Britons are 66% agains 
even applying for membership, largely because food price! the 
might rise by as much as 26%, Prime Minister Edwar 2 
Heath’s Conservative government ‘Is deeply committed t Eur 
“joining Europe," and Tory leaders are convinced that the cee 
will carry the public with them once an actual entry agre; US. 
ment has been worked out. Also convinced is Jean Monne 
The Common Market's architect told TIME Corresponden 
William Rademaekers: “Two fundamental things have hapl 
pened. First, England will join the Common Market. Maki 
no mistake about it; they will come in. Secondly, we wil 
have a monetary union. I am not saying that we will hay 
it by exactly 1980, but we will have it." 

Sicco Mansholt, the Dutch vice president of the EEC Con! It 
mission, noted that European big business slowly has cre 
ated an irreversible momentum toward integration. He el 
plains: *The European industries merged, one after another lead 
and they grew bigger and bigger. They escaped the contr) "m 
of their national governments." Thus, he believes the Con! are 
mon Market will be forced to provide the control, with tech) Seye 
nocrats in Brussels wielding power over what is already th poin 
world’s largest trading area, with no barriers on the im the, 
terchange of goods from the Mediterranean to the Balti) war 
Last: November, the foreign ministers of the Six held the! nece 
first formal meeting since 1962 to orchestrate common pol wil] 
icy; they agreed to meet twice yearly in the future. | men 
ECONOMIC FRICTION. Although European unity is a goal en! legs, 
dorsed and encouraged by all postwar U.S. Presidents, Wash poli! 
ington now has mixed feelings about it. While eliminati] B; 
internal tariffs, the Common Market has raised external ta! tane 
iffs against some American exports—one reason for the cul) astu 
rent, dangerous revival of protectionism in the U.S. Brif how 
ish admission to the Common Market could seriously €! Wes 
into U.S. farmers’ $400 million-a-year market. On th tual 
other hand, an enlarged and thriving Common Markt Ang 
would mean greater sales and larger profits for America! clea 
owned industries in Europe. Moreover, the prospect ofi have 
strong, united Western Europe with its moral, military, ¢% qual 
nomic and political forces firmly committed to the non-Com! atio 
munist West, is far more important than possible dis! anti- 
vantages to U.S. trade. | B 

In the creation of a united Western Europe, the US Lüb 
role remains vital. Militarily, the 285,000 U.S. troops n0! vent 
in Western Europe form a shield behind which the 4% stap 
can unite and deal with the Russians without being intin dina 
idated. G.Ls serve the purpose of providing a forward dé mell 
fense against an accidental or conventional attack. In C?^ Oran 
of all-out war, their presence in substantial numbers is a 8^. A 
antee to West Europeans and a warning to the Soviets the) Elan 
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WITH LARS, PETER & MATTHIAS (196) 
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Laing) 


Price! Despite the importance of the American role, the Western which had been lifted by the Nazis. Brandt, who is thin 
dwarg Europeans currently are experiencing a salutary surge of in- skinned and sensitive, has often been called a “traitor” in West 
bat dependence, combined with deep disenchantment with the Germany for fleeing during the Nazi years. He argues that his 
t they 


agree! 


onnet ropean trips, he has failed to put into effect a comprehensive ings, Brandt declares: “I did not regard my fate as an exile as a 
onden) European policy. In part, that is only due to a realistic recog- blot on my copybook, but rather as a chance to serve that ‘Oth- 
x hapi nition of the limits of U.S. influence. Kissinger, recalling early er Germany, which did not resign itself submissively to 
Mak U.S. failures at trying to get Britain into the Common Market enslavement." 


je wil 


| hav powerless to influence Europe in any way except by keeping Brandt served in the front lines of the cold war. He was mar- 
| its troops there at substantial levels. ried on the eve of the blockade, and his first son was born by 
Con} It will clearly take stronger presidential leadership to curb a candlelight before the Russians caved in and reopened the 
1S Cre! growing feeling in the U.S. that Europe is fat and prosperous city’s land and water links. During the long struggle for Berlin, 
me enough to protect itself. In the view of all Western European Brandt learned that there was no substitute for U.S. power in| 
other 


Contro 


Con often cited as the peril point—would be immensely damaging. to re-establish honest connections between the Eastern and 
h tech Several Eastern European statesmen privately agree; they Western parts of the world." 
dy th, point out that the Russians would be far harder to cope with in COOKED GOOSE. A few years after Brandt became mayor 
the IN the absence of U.S. forces on the Continent. “On the road to- of West Berlin in 1957, however, he began to question the va- 
Balti) ward a more stable system of security," Brandt told TIME, "the lidity of much of the West's unbending cold war dogma and its 
d thei necessity for a full American engagement in European affairs unrealistic slogans about rolling back Communism. Journalist 
n pol’ will not decrease but will even increase. When I say engage- Egon Bahr, who was his press aide and more recently his chief 
| ment, I'm not speaking in the sense of Flicgenbeine—flies’ foreign policy adviser, began to propound the thesis of Wan- 
oal en legs, or the exact number of soldiers’ legs. I’m speaking about del durch Annäherung (change through rapprochement), 
Wash! political engagement." which advanced the then revolutionary idea that West Ger- 
inat Brandt’s attempt to pursue Western European unity simul- many could influence developments within East Germany by 
jal taf taneously with Eastern European rapprochement will require establishing closer contacts with it. It was a concept that sub- 
he cu!’ astute diplomacy. By personality, background and experience, sequently was expanded to include the entire East bloc. The 
3. Brill however, he is uniquely equipped to deal with both East and turning point in Brandt’s own thinking came on that fateful 
sly €t! West. According to. Klaus Harpprecht, editor of the intellec- weekend of Aug. 12-13, 1961, when the East Germans sud- 
)n th’ tual monthly Monat and a close friend, Brandt possesses “an denly began to erect the Wall through the heart of Berlin to 
Marke Anglo-Saxon sense of fairness, a respect for others and a very stem the outflow of East German refugees. 
eric? clear sympathy for weaker persons.” “Of all the politicians I The Wall was a blatant violation of Big Four understand- 
t of have known,” says Monnet, “Brandt stands out for one great ings about free movement throughout the city, but the West- 
y, ect quality: he is a generous man." Unlike so many of his gener- ern allies waited a full 48 hours before lodging an ineffectual 
-Coll! ation, Brandt has no brown stain on his past—he was an active protest with the Soviets. “Kennedy cooked our goose,” said 
disat] anti-Nazi. Brandt, and he fired off a blistering reproach to the President. 
| Born Herbert Ernst Karl Frahm, the illegitimate son of a (He later mellowed toward Kennedy, however, after the young) 

e US Lübeck shopgirl, he was raised by his grandfather to be a fer- President delivered his "Ich bin ein Berliner" speech in West 
os ol! vent blue-collar socialist. In 1933, to escape arrest by the Ge- Berlin in 1963.) It was during the Berlin Wall period that 
ie. are, stapo, he changed his name to Willy Brandtiand fled to Scan- Brandt decided that if anything was to be done to ease rela 
inti dinavia. In Norway and Sweden, his doctrinaire socialism was tions between Bonn and East Berlin, the Germans would have 
ird de mellowed by experience of the more pragmatic Scandinavian to do it themselves. ; 
in cas) brand. That was one of the themes of his unsuccessful 1965 ca 

a gu After returning to Berlin as a press attaché in the Norwe- paign for the chancellorship. “There will never be any 
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WITH NIXON IN U.S. 


the U.S. would protect its allies with its nuclear might. 


U.S. For its part, Washington has lost its vision of what sort 
of Europe it would like. Despite President Nixon's several Eu- 


and create a joint defense system, is convinced that the U.S. is 


leaders, a swift, major, unilateral U.S. troop cutback—any- 
thing under the present 185,000 G.Ls in West Germany is 


| gian mission, Brandt was persuaded by fellow Social Demo- 


PATTING PONY 


WITH MACMILLAN AT OXFORD 


PLUCKING MANDOLIN 


CONFERRING WITH KENNEDI 


crats to apply for reinstatement of his German citizenship 


E 


background has helped Germany come to terms with itself. In 
the foreword of a forthcoming British edition of his early writ- 


As an aide to Berlin's Governing Mayor Ernst Reuter, 


facing down the Russian bear. "Nowadays bridges are not 
built, but blown up,” he said then. “It will be up to a later time 


peace until we come to a settlement with our Eastern r 


WITH WIFE RUT 


a CE 


ate 1966, when the grand Coalition 
Democrats was Or- 
cue West Germany 
ecame Vice Chan- 
Foreign Minister. He and Bahr began filing away 
) and many of their 
book, A Peace Pol- 

urope. that the na- 
of Europe must and will not simply come to terms 
th being permanently divided 
ll&ast and West,” Brandt wrote. 
[ferences of political conviction and of social structure need 
| not hold back the states of Europe . . . from working to- 
rether in areas of common interest for the consolidation of 


andts accession to power in October 1969 coincided 
vith significant changes in 

est Germany's social or- 
er. The Chancellors own 


eter, 22, and Lars, 19, 
with their mod styles and 
anti-Establishment — rheto- 
-are typical of West 


or participation in 
nstrations and was 
ined $40 and $68. Brandt 
ugs off his sons' esca- 
| pades. “Anyone who has 
| not been a radical for a 
while before he is 20,” he 
"will never make a 
"Social Democrat." 
: e Brandt has become 
ancellor, father and sons 
ave concluded a truce: 
y do not discuss one an- 
other litics in public. 
Rut Brandt, Willy's Nor- 
an wife, encourages 
ns to live their own 
As for herself, Rut as- 
TRU S 
| "I refuse to allow 
lf to be placed in a 
" Rather than move 


elegant Palais Schaumburg, Rut insisted on re- 
in the Wie 14-room house on Bonn’s res- 
V that they occupied when Brandt was 


enusberg. 
dinister. She can shop in the neighborhood with- 
dy's taking notice; Matthias, 9, the youngest son, 
in the same public school, and Lars, who attends 
ersity, attracts less attention with his hippie threads 
oer than he would on the fenced-off grounds 


Ln 


j UNTRY. As the younger Brandts indicate, 
Vest Germany is breaking through the rigid Teu- 
rs of age and seniority. The head of West Ger- 
| shipyard is 36; the president of West Berlin's 

32)1n the universities, students are de- 
i ay not only in the selection of cur- 
jects but also in the actual man- 


young have seized upon the very artists and writers Who 
the Nazis denigrated. Young Germans are drawn to the aq 
stract Expressionists of the "205, to the architects of the Bau. 
haus school, and to such diverse writers as Bertolt Brech : 
Thomas Mann and Hermann Hesse. t 
Perhaps the most significant aspect of West German S 
cial change is that it is coming about with a minimum Of ten. 
sion and disruption. A quarter of a century of peace ang a 
perity, combined with an absence of nationalistic frenz } sy 
had a beneficial effect. For West Germans, moderation j, na 
watchword. The National Democrats, West Germany’s Sen 
organized far-right extremists, gained less than 3% of the wand 
in November's state elections. The Communists fared oe 
worse. The main danger to Brandt's government does ud 
come from extremists but from moderates who feel that he j 
neglecting domestic concerns in favor of foreign policy; a nap. 
ging inflation, for example 
sent prices up 4% last year 
which is too high for the 
thrifty Germans. 
ENNOBLING VISION 
Nonetheless, Brandt's Ost. 
politik has an importa 
impact on West Germany’: 
process of finding itself 
Explains Theo Sommer 
the deputy editor of the 
Hamburg weekly, Die Zeit 
“By pursuing reconcilia. 
tion with the East, Wes 
Germany is not only com, 
ing to terms with the Rus, 
sians, the Poles and thej 
others, but is also coming 
to terms with its past, its; 
present and its future. Un. 
til now, Germany has E 
resented itself as an an 
putated country waiting! 
for the retrieval of its lost) 
provinces. The Moscow 
and Warsaw treaties have: 
changed all that. We att) 
no longer an irredentist| 
one-half of one nation. We) 
are now more naturally. 
than before the whole ofi 
a state, which is on Geri 
man soil next to anothe 
. German state." ] 
In a historical sense, Brandt regards his mission as an €% 
pansion of the work that was begun by Konrad Ade, 
nauer, who made West -Germany a fully accepted mem 


KOHLER 


ber of the Western community. Adenauer's rigidity !0| 


ward the East was necessary during the tense confrontatio| 
in the late 1940s and '50s, but his policies became 1 
creasingly outmoded after the U.S. and other Western na 
tions, notably Charles de Gaulle's France, began to se 
eased relations with the Soviets, Brandt has set himself ® 


the incalculable suffering of mankind. K 
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ten. AMERICAN NOTES 
he A Decade of War 


S the! Viet Nam long ago became the long- 
Only} est U.S. war, and this week another grim 
' Vote} and numbing milestone arrives. It is from 
even] Jan. 1, 1961, that the official log of 
S not} American military dead in Southeast 
heis] Asia is kept, and thus with the New Year, 
inag.| the war enters its second decade for 
Americans. Over 53,000 servicemen 
have died, 44,167 through “action by 
T the} hostile forces," 8,990 from other causes 

in the combat theater. They are irretriev- 
ION! able, but those Air Force, Navy and 
S Os.| Army fliers still held prisoner in North 
ortam! Viet Nam are not. Hanoi last week re- 
anys! leased a list of P.O.W.s, briefly raising 
itself; hopes that at last there would be an ac- 
nmer,| counting of them. But the list was incom- 
f the; plete and contained no new information. 
2 Zeii| The families, continuing to live in a pain- 
ncilia.| ful limbo, sent special Christmas cards 
Wey) urging letters to Hanoi on their loved 


com, ones’ behalf. 


m Night of the Dolphin 


omin In 1967, Novelist Robert Merle’s The 
st it Day of the Dolphin postulated the pre- 
>. Un posterous: two dolphins were trained to 
s rep, Speak, then used to plant underwater 
1 am| mines off Haiphong to stage a nuclear 
| confrontation with China. But last week 

the Navy reluctantly admitted that black 
olphins, trained at a Navy laboratory 
have. in San Diego, had been taken to Viet 
le art) Nam to be used in a classified mission 
lentis; Of surveillance and detection, possibly 


raiting| 


OSCOW: 


n. We 28ainst enemy frogmen. 


‘ural In his book, Merle fantasizes an in- 


ole off terview with a dolphin/named Fa: 


| Ger Reporter: What do you think of Viet 


Sod Nam? 
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CLIFF BROWN 


Fa: We cannot withdraw. That would 


g 


Aal 


DOLPHIN AT PLAY 
Classified mission. 


Reporter: Fa, in case of war, would 
you take arms for the United States? 

Fa is not allowed to answer the ques- 
tion, but when the dolphin learns that he 
has been used to kill, he withdraws com- 
pletely from men, refuses to speak again, 
and swims away to sea. If it is not care- 
ful, the Navy may yet have to send out 
an all-points bulletin that one or more of 
their dolphins is missing. Canada or 
Sweden would doubtless be glad to offer 
the cheerful creatures haven, as would a 
good many Americans who share the 
conviction that man’s most intelligent ri- 
val on the planet ought to be spared his 
wars. 


Lagniappe for Mr. Speaker 


Speaker of the House John W. Mc- 
Cormack, 43 years a Congressman, is re- 


an er] encourage aggression. tiring to Boston, to sort through his 
Ade. COVER FROM PAINTING BY MAXINE MC CAFFREY/VITRO PRESS papers and write his memoirs. Last 
men week his colleagues voted $55,400 
ty 0| worth of public funds to help 
tation smooth his re-entry into private 
ne ii life. The money, to be spent over 
rn nt two years, will allow McCormack 


) seek! 
self D 
yc be 
ing 10 

mort 


to keep his office in Boston's Fed- 
eral Building, make telephone 
calls, write letters on $3,000 worth 
of stationery each year. 

The special appropriations res- 
olution also included salaries for 
two secretaries at a maximum an- 
nual cost of $11,934 each. Al- 
though a few Congressmen pri- 
vately complained that Speaker 
McCormack’s going-away present 
was unprecedented and lavish, 


is they might well have been heart- 


ened by the news that 79-year- 
old McCormack plans to give his 
papers and memorabilia to Boston 
University, at least sparing the tax- 
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THE CONGRESS 
End of the 91st 


The most chaotic congressional se 
sion in memory approaches its legall 
mandated end this week amid growin 
signs of self-recrimination that couk 
lead to reform—and some signs of ne 
testiness between White House and Se 
ate that could lead to intensified poli 
ical warfare. 

With few days remaining before it o. 
ficially ceases to exist, the 91st, lamel 
duck Congress had still wrought no de 
finitive law on the big issues. Locked in 
single, unwieldy piece of legislation wer 
proposals for restrictions on trade, in 
creases in Social Security benefits and 
portions of the Administration’s farl 
reaching reform of the welfare system| 
Each passing day decreased the alread 
slim chance that they could get throug 
the Senate as a package or singly. 

Sweating Them. Intensive but appar 
ently unproductive conferences betwee! 
Senators, presidential aides and lobbyist 
were under way all week in an effor| 
to break the logjam. The mood wa; 
hot always one of cooperation. A Stati 
Department official called a top-rank 
ing Democratic leadership aide one nigh 
to find out if an important measurg 
was about to come up for a vote. Th 
aide, who knew the vote had been pu 
off, refused to take. the call. “We’rd 
sweating them," he said. 

The Congress itself,  particularl 
the Senate, had little more than swea 
to show for the week's work. Som 
samples: 

» Because Tennessee's Albert Gore, de 
feated for re-election, spent his fina 
days in the Senate intransigently de 
laying consideration of U.S. contribu 
tions to international lending agencies 
Congress finally sent to the President d 
bill drastically different from the ong 
he wanted. It now contains no “soft 
loan funds (low-interest, long-term re: 
payment) for Asian nations, and or 
$100 million in such loans for Latin 
American countries instead of the il: 
lion Nixon sought. eU 
> Because a Senate-House ede : 
committee redid what the House had u 
done, Nixon is getting a housing bill p ro 
viding broad executive powers to finance 
new communities and Ted old or 


of the bill. 

> Because another confere 
forth a food-stamp renewal 
ator George McGovern of 
kota finds “obnoxious,” he thr 
filibuster to thwart its passage. 
most 9,000,000 poor Amer 
now receive the stamps, the 
at week’s end appeared to 
ple renewal of the current pl 
stamps at all. McGovern wi 
by a provision requiring 1 
cept women with de pendent IE 
to register for EA job in or- 
der to get the stamps. — : 

rated Senators were free 
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with Nixon to announce that the Presi- 
dent appeared ready to make a “new be- 
ginning" on race problems. 

‘Political Folly. The Senate's skeptics 
cited Nixon’s vetoes, his threat to con- 
vene the new Congress on Jan. 4 in- 
stead of Jan. 21, poor liaison with “his 
old friends” in the Senate. Said one Re- 
publican: “It’s like he’s running against 
the Congress already for 1972.” One 
leading Democratic aide ready to ac- 
cept, like many others, what they see 
as a clear challenge from Nixon, glee- 
fully perceived political folly in some 
of the positions the President is taking: 
“Education, hospital construction, cam- 
paign-spending limits, manpower train- 
ing. The things he’s saying no to,” the 
Democrat said. 

Both the President and his congres- 
sional opponents appear poised to fol- 
low either of the two classic political 
routes as they head toward 1972. They 
can cooperatively meet the nation’s 
needs and view their work with pride, 
or checkmate progress and view their 
foe’s work with alarm. As so often in pol- 


ernments,” Black wrote, “than the pow. | 


er to determine within the limits of 
Constitution the qualifications of ie 
own voters.” Thus the vote was 5 9l 
against allowing youths to vote in (a 
state and local elections. e 
North as Well. Senator Mike M 
field was responsible for getting 
amendment through the Senate, 
now Senator Edward Kennedy has ; 
troduced a constitutional amendment t. 
finish the job across the board— state; 
counties and all. Since three-fourths à 
the state legislatures must ratify T 
amendment before it becomes law tie 
process could take well beyond 1972 


To avoid the confusion of preparing dou. | 


ble sets of ballots, many states may 
move to lower voting ages to 18 on 
their own. 


Giving the vote to women 50 years e 


ago changed no election^patterns, be. 


cause wonien voted as variously as men, | 


Psephologists do not expect 18- to 20. 
year-olds to vote as a bloc either; and in- 
deed, given the current student mood 
of seeming apathy, they may not vote 


"SHOPPING SEASON" 

r p. o. ; itics, the reality seemed likely to fall in large numbers at all. An 
P paa, M ons pen: somewhere in BA y Two other liberalizing provisions of | It 
derat d ,an - the voting rights amendments were en- i j 
blican Charles Mathias of Maryland POLITICS dorsed by He Supreme Court last wel | a 
aed they would hold hearings : as well: 1) residence requirements for | Pfte 
E CO to poieni Big Vote to Come voting in presidential elections were lim- | Har 
Ee any P tel that Bebes Come 1972, the nation's 18- to 20: ited to 30 days; 2) literacy tests for vot- | thus 
Bie ientitutions are not suf year-olds will have the right to vote for ers Were suspended in all states. Ef-| extr 
Een responsive to the public will the President, the Vice President and fective enforcement of the ban on such} was 
‘There is mounting feeling in this coun- members of Congress, But except in a tests gfirsimprowided ins i1965 by. a fo Por 
Bi che Senate Pues (ees ned few instances,* they will still be unable Mula that applied only to the South, | tent 
l^ feeling that has grown enormously as ORE solls do d Goma Or leg- Wa exces ur erus No UE: 
ME ru. confusing last- days of islators of their own states, or even for well. Thus about 10 million people who of : 
ais Senate session." Mathias thought the mayors of their own home towns. will move.to new areas, perhaps a mil-| Was 
iat Congress's seniority practices have For those privileges, they must wait lion illiterates, and more than 11 mil | split 
seriously impaired the validity of Con- until they are 21—unless there is some lion youths are now added to the rola Pos 
ee csesiative body." very rM NOR between o UM the federal electorate by at) ee 
ae ieai 3 now and November 1972. east 1870. Mane 
My CEDAR CUR This schizophrenic state of affairs is — ""! Bs 
HE andthe White House are at the result of two U.S. Supreme Court i Sper 
SUO a to be virtually at eke Bers decisions last week. The main point. at L-] | that 

e Majority Leader Mike Mansfield os issue was whether Congress had a right JS 
E ocnowledge- that. things are to lower the age of the nation’s voters, aes 
EE ooo os seton to do when it passed some Eus 
CRM to ra EMEN E Conflicting RUNI NN ed pete iene se Ha: 
s came fr MILL 2 COL | Fin: 
| aem Aron iter IUE OE pae stitutional amendment is necessary to bin: 
BoE o Kansas, sent Gand Ree Sak do the job. Although he signed the con- ee 
"Ment urging a friendly holiday visit to gresgional amendments into law, Pres- hos 
longress. Pee rived no anin Ss ident Nixon questioned whether Con- [ev 
"imself, in a letter made public Prise eL MN ee aay ing its powers, asked E 
Republican Leader Gerald ied ae an early ruling from the Supreme Court that 
Mi hope that the Senate mi Xs e Five of the nine Justices found the [Par 

ce order out of chaos before it dit Presidenti misgivings Unfounded, «at 2 

nt his language held the seeds of a fu. least in respect to federal elections. Since E 
Eus "Tanfiet yet willing to Congress can regulate national elections be 
cede the Senate's indifference ad OLE eave ons nrajority rea E 
he said. soned, it also has the authority to set Es 

the age of voters. Likewise in state and the 

[ 


i the same time, a White House aide 


edicting an altered posture that locallglections moun of the sive: justices 


held. But Hugo Black demurred on the 


BE s s pe M gs Y more ee she 
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n the Administration, an endi since path aeat ata: easken 5 | A 

paco attacks, and a eir gov- Mai 

eform legislation. ; $ chil 
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year-olds, Montana and Massachusetts 19-year- 
saoNrelllagtipmódaridwalAN. 18-YEAR-OLD REGISTERS IN CHICAGO 
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COPS HOLDING BACK ONLOOKERS 
It all began 


TRIALS 


| Angela's Return 


It was one of the most secretive, se- 


| curity-shrouded prisoner transfers ever 
| planned in the U.S. Less than 24 hours 
| after Supreme Court Justice John M. 


Harlan had denied her final petition, 
thus ending a ten-week fight against 
extradition toj California, the prisoner 
was awakened shortly before 3 a.m. Es- 
corted from the Women's House of De- 
tention in Manhattan, she was hustled 


| into a prison van, one of a procession 


of at least ten vehicles. Soon after it 
was under way, the caravan suddenly 
split up in several directions to foil any 


| pursuers, one decoy car heading to- 
| ward each of the New York area's 


three major commercial airports. 
Meanwhile the van and its escort 


| sped-along a carefully prearranged route 
| that ended at McGuire Air Force Base, 
| 76 miles away in New Jersey. There, 


| surrounded by nine sheriff's deputies 


and two prison matrons, she was whisked 
aboard a plane for the flight to 
Hamilton Air Force Base in California. 


| Finally, after another heavily guarded 
| auto procession, 


Angela Davis was 
locked up in the Marin County jail, a 


i few hundred feet from the scene of the 
| grisly courthouse shootout last August 


that she is accused of having helped 
plan. 


Officials said that the elaborate prep- 


-| arations, including the special plane, 
| Were ordered after they had received 


=~ threats from terrorists. These included 


^ à reprisal threat against New York Gov- 


ernor Nelson Rockefeller, who signed 
the extradition order—many from right- 
wing fanatics who wanted to assassinate 
the 26-year-old black militant before 
she went to trial, 

At her arraignment the following day, 
Margaret Burnham, her attorney and 
childhood friend from Alabama, asked 
for a continuance of the hearing until 
the defendant could choose her Cat-o. | 


AT MARIN COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
next door. 


a minidress, and Afroed, spoke only 
twice to the court during the 15-min- 
ute session, answering “Yes” in a bare- 
ly audible voice to two of Superior 
Court Judge E. Warren McGuire’s pro- 
cedural questions. 

The, bloody episode that led to the 
murder and kidnaping charges against 
Angela occurred next door to where 
her hearing took place. On Aug. 7, Su- 
perior Court Judge Harold Haley and 
four other. people were taken hostage 
in the midst of a trial by the three de- 
fendants and a 17-year-old youth, who 
had smuggled guns into the courtroom. 
In a wild shootout with police that fol- 
lowed, three of the hostages were wound- 
ed. The judge and three of the fu- 
gitives were killed. Defendant Davis, 
who had taught philosophy at U.C.L.A. 
until last June, is accused of murder, con- 
spiracy and kidnaping. Police alleged 
that she purchased and provided the 
four smuggled guns, which, under Cal- 
ifornia law, makes her as culpable as 
the actual murderers if convicted. 


RACES 


Integrated, but Unequal 


When Coosa County, Ala., began to 
desegregate its schools this fall, it 
promptly closed its all-black high school, 
though a new gym, science lab, work- 
shop and other facilities had been added 
to it only eight years ago. It then had 
to add classrooms to the formerly all- 
white schools to make room for the 
black students. In Smith County, Miss., 
another black high school in good con- 
dition was closed, and the overcrowding 
that has resulted in one of the for- 
merly all-white schools is being alle- 
viated by buying mobile classrooms. 

In all the backing and filling going 
on in the South in order to deseg- 
regate the schools, the greatest single 
source of anger in the black communities 
has been the wholesale closing of their 
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sued last week by six civil rights groups.! 
Not only does this usually mean mori 
busing for black students than thei 
white counterparts, but black neighbor 
hoods also lose much-needed meeting 
places. Worst of all, the closings ari 
seen as insulting acts of racism, usuall 
perpetrated because white parents ca 
not tolerate having their children ați 
tend schools once set aside for blacks. 

Sharply Critical. Even when th 
black schools remain open, their name 
such as Booker T. Washington or Georgi 
Washington Carver, are usually changed 
before white students are assigned td 
them. Black students, on the other hand 
are expected to be happy to attend 
schools named for Jefferson Davis, Rob 
ert E. Lee and Strom Thurmond. 

Equally demoralizing has been the dis 
missal or humiliation of black teacher 
and administrators, according to the re 
port, the result of an investigation by 4 
team of monitors (mostly volunteer at 
torneys) who visited 467  Southe 
School districts last September. The 
found that at least 985 black principal 
and teachers had been either dismissed 
demoted or did not have their con 
tracts renewed. 

The report is sharply critical of thd 
Nixon Administration's boast that-90% 
of the Southern school systems are no 
desegregated. Not only are there man 
segregated schools within such systems 
but even in desegregated schools wide. 
spread segregation persists in classrooms 
buses and extracurricular activities, ` 

No Afros. In Anderson County, S.C, 
monitors found black students sitting 
on one side of the room for a hig 
school history class, while the white stu 
dents sat on the other, with a row o 
empty desks down the middle. Chalk 
boards similarly divided a classroom i 
Carthage, Texas. For recreation, the 
black high school students in Alexandei| 
City, Ala., had one gym, one black-and 
white TV set and a small lounge wi 
straight chairs. The white high schoo 
students had three gyms, two swimming 
pools, a color TV and a large lounge 
with sofas. In Tyler, Texas, black girls 
were told that they could not -have 
their senior-class pictures taken if they 
were wearing Afros. 

"The Constitution forbids, not just rà: 
cial separation, but racial discrimina: 
tion," the report concludes. “Indeed, 
face-to-face discrimination against black 
children may do more direct and la 
ing harm than did the old systems of 
lation and separation." Such discri 
ination must be dealt with immedia 
and forcefully, says the report. / 
has already been made. About 100 
tigations into abuses within the 
segregated schools have been bi 
HEW since last September. — 


"a 


* The American Friends Service Committee. 
Churches, the Lawyers’ Committee for Ci 

Rights Under Law, the Lawyers” Constitutional 
Defense Committee, the N.A.A.C.P. Legal De 
and Educational Fund, and th shine- 
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sac WELFARE | 
Hotels Without Hope 


Faced with a desperate shortage | 
low-cost housing, New York Cir 
1965 began locating homeless famili. 
on welfare “temporarily” in hotels, yy ies} 
started as an emergency Measure 
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Dix In this bitter winter of high national 
ii cnemployment, Seattle has the unhappy 
distinction of leading America’s major 
«3 metropolitan centers with a staggering 
"unemployment rate of 10.9% —almost 
double the national rate of 5.8%. Se- 
Jnattle's troubles largely have their origin 
(sin the troubles of the Boeing Co., which 
"at its peak employed 1 out of 12 peo- 
|! ple in the Seattle area. But the effects rip- 
aple out to touch nearly everyone, as 
OTME Correspondent Karsten Prager 


[i c reports: 


t 

[ ED fagade is deceptive: busy, bright- 

ili 1 ly decorated city streets, department 
‘< stores full of holiday shoppers, the free- 
i way humming with traffic. The Seattle 
| SuperSonics are drawing sizable crowds 
tat the Seattle Center Coliseum in the 
shadow of the Space Needle; their 
record is so-so, but they are making 
money and their attendance is fourth 
in the N.B.A. M*A*S*H, now in its 
‘eighth month at the downtown Coliseum 
! V Theater, is still pulling them in at $2.50 
|) per seat. All over town, station KIRO- 
LE TV's billboards ask, HAVE YOU HEARD 
A GOOD ONE LATELY?—part of a good- 


"news campaign that has triggered 
"| hundreds of calls since its inception 
last May. 


: But good news is the individual in- 
‘}eident, not the general reality in Se- 
Pae, Under the vencer. it is a troubled, 
in city, its crisis real. It is a 
ut has had its downs before, 
to this degree; out of 


66,000 are on county welfare rolls; 
72,000 on food stamps. In little more 
than two years, Boeing employment has 
plummeted from 101,500 to 46,800. By 
the end of 1971 it will probably sink 
to 32,500. It could go as low as 25,000 
if tne U.S. Senate goes through with 
its threat to cut off funds for Boeing’s 
sst development program, a project 
that still employs 4,800 workers. The 
company has already sold one plant, 
closed another, auctioned off surplus 
equipment and furniture, consolidated 
assembly lines, cut its 747 jumbo-jet 
production from 74 a month to 5. 
e 

The Boeing cuts have given Seattle 
unemployment a rather unique texture: 
a large pool of highly skilled technicians, 
many of whom have never been out of 
work before, and for whom prospects 
elsewhere are hardly encouraging. Cal 
Lowe, 45, a former flight test engineer, 
has been luckier than many of his col- 
leagues: from Thanksgiving to Christmas 
Eve he played Santa Claus at a down- 
town department store. He and another 
former engineer were picked out of ten 
men who applied. Despite the fact that 
the Seattle Times printed ten times more 
help-wanted classified than situations- 
wanted last month, good jobs are hard 
to come by. Most of the ads offer ei- 
ther overseas work, low-paying jobs or 
commission deals. 
. Whenever something acceptable 
opens up, the lines are long: 280 men re- 
cently took examinations for 20 police 


stimated at 1,40:-0. indcdiicibomsonttivives\ ther BeliniibTtdeldwohet, A selective city job freeze 


* At the Hamilton Hotel on Manhattan 


has| * 


burgeoned into a monstrous Problem "m 
squalid way of life. Since Janua Roa: 
1969, the number of welfare familie’| the ` 
housed in hotels throughout the ci ting 
—pmany for periods of one year or lon dl 
—has risen from 262 to close to 1,120 
and their numbers are increasing at (| 
rate of 1096 a month. TIME Corre. 
spondents William Friedman and Rober] 

Anson visited a number of such hotel; 

in the city and found the conditions uni] P 
versally deplorable. Their report; it 


| boar 


The signs of human decay are e 
erywhere in the welfare hotels of Ney! 
York; they contaminate the very air! 


West Side, junkies, prostitutes and gauni 


young toughs haunt the vomit-stainej the | 


hallways in search of a fix or thei PEE 


next mugging victim. Though classifie! cien 
as "temporary" by the Department o| stove 


Seattle Under Siege: The Troubles ofon 


been in aerospace around here is lik close 
having a wart on your nose," says Lowe! no g 
To counter that, some 100 unemploytt flecti 
have come together in a group calle has 
Talent Plus Inc., with the aim of findi bom! 
ing new jobs partly by helping eact last > 
other to write résumés that stress 4 wher 
much nonaerospace background as pos pick: 
sible. A few jobs have opened up. Hn 
For most others it is the weekly tt scho: 
to the Unemployment Compensatio! lunc! 
Services office on Taylor Avenue North more 
where the queues form well before ! Forb 
a.m. in the early-morning gloom. Bua sp 
ness has been so heavy that the agen’ not t 
had to take more office space earli a $9 
this month. In the beginning of the crito be 
sis, many people who had lost ef othe 
ployment moved away: the demand f 
U-Haul trailers was so great in Mi bi At 
and June that rental agencies ran e ee 
of equipment. But thousands are 9) AT 
hanging on, unwilling to give UP li Sos 
near Puget Sound and the now siq E 
covered Cascades. For all its woes, 9 e 
k ti e 
attle remains one of the most attrac cy h 
urban areas in the nation. time 
0 ¡pape 
The downturn in the economy. ^ $400 
centuated by a sagging forest-prod" Tt p 
industry and a steady net decline 10 5 1970 
ondary employment, has caused fall sell { 
virtually everywhere, from city fin? pa me 
to car sales to housing. As early 35 Hou: 
summer, Wes Uhlman, 35, the pers “ment 
able mayor of Seattle, decreed a 5% “bubu 
penditure cut for the second half Man 
the year in an already conservative wernuct 


Social Services, Mary White and her 
eight children have been living in two 
i rooms on the fourth floor of the Ham- 
ilton for two years. The apartment is a 
horror. In the bathroom, peeling paint 
drips leaking water from the toilet in 
the bathroom above; a film of water con- 
has} taining feces gleams dully on the floor. 
"^ a| Roaches and other bugs swarm over 
the walls, the bathtub and sink. A rot- 
ting pipe in the corner has a dual pur- 
“iY! pose: it doubles as the children's “tree;” 
because Mary is afraid to allow the chil- 
dad dren outside, the youngsters’ occasion- 
| ally exercise by climbing the pipe when 
`| it is not too hot. 
| The remainder of the apartment is 
‘| no better. Large gaping holes pattern 
| the plaster, and broken windows are 
| boarded over with plywood. The Whites 
| have four single beds for the nine of 
‘| them, and there are four chairs and a 
^! small table in the entrance way, where 
y all! the family eats in two shifts. The kitch- 
ttan en is dim and terribly hot. Mary keeps 
gaunt the stove burning all day because the 
i| central heating rarely works. “The gas 
Jl is leaking just a little,” she says, “and 
SSINe) the doctor says we've got to keep the 
ent (| stove off. But if we did there wouldn't 


— 


olompany Town 


1S like closed a week early. There is virtually 
"e no growth in city tax revenue now, re- 
p.oy& flecting the stagnant economy. Uhlman 
call has already weathered a frightening 
f fint bombing spree and a police scandal 
z eadi last year, and he says: “There are days 
ress &when I wonder why I couldn't have 
as pos picked another time to become mayor." 
The budget squeeze also troubles the 
dy tri schools. For every child in the free- 
nsatio! lunch program in 1969, there are now 
Norlimore than 50, and Superintendent 
fore | Forbes Bottomly is deeply worried that 
„ Buia special school levy in March might 
agent not be passed by the voters. If it is not, 
earlta $98 million school budget will have 
the ciito be cut by $20 million the first year, an- 
st ef Other $20 million the second. 
and fe bs 
A Mi Automobile sales and housing are in 
‘an ol. bitter straits. “We are losing our shirts,” 
re slilaments the manager of one large car 
lif Sa ne: Auto sales are off by any- 
ov Where from 30% to 50%, and more 
S sithan a dozen dealerships have gone 
tracti under in recent months. Where one agen- 
cy had ordered 400 new cars by this 
time in 1969, it now orders 115. A news- 
ny, “Raper campaign comes complete with 
MYu 8400 discount coupons for a new car. 
US gt brings a limp reply. A brand-new 
' elo 1970 Barracuda, which would normally 
sell for $3,000, goes on special sale at 
a mere $1,495—and draws no takers. 
[8 o Housing is not much better off. Apart- 
p ob Rund vacant everywhere; in some 
half Suburbs the vacancy rate reaches 40%. 
py Many landlords have cut rents by as 


Ne genuch as a quarter; others are offerii€-0. In Public Domain. GUTUKUT Rang 
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be no heat.” For Mary White's two 
rooms, the City of New York pays the 
Hamilton Hotel $600 a month. 

When the practice of placing emer- 
gency welfare cases—victims of fires, 
tenants of heatless buildings, or those 
who had been evicted for failing to 
pay rent—began five years ago, the av- 
erage family’s stay before moving on 
to permanent quarters was 44 days. 
Then came urban renewal, which in 
the past three years succeeded admirably 
in clearing large tracts of slum dwell- 
ings (45,000 units in 1969 alone) but 
failed woefully to put low-cost housing 
in their place. 

Catastrophic Results. To add to the 
burden, an almost equal number of hous- 
ing units—many of them tenements be- 
fore the turn of the century—were aban- 
doned by their owners. Last year, their 
number totaled 38,000 units. Conse- 
quently, the poor increasingly found 
themselves unable to obtain housing. 

For those on welfare, which puts an 
administrative ceiling of $166 a month 
on rents, the result was catastrophic. 
Hotel cases began to climb, and the 
length of stay stretched out. It is now 
an average 44 months. Many fatherless 


On a one-year lease, or the use of a 
color TV, a stereo or free cable TV. 
When will it all bottom out? Prob- 
ably not very soon. Says William P. 
Jeske, chief economist for Pacific North- 
west Bell: “The real day of reckoning 
is still before us—and the community 
is not prepared for it.” It may very 
well be, as some Seattle-ites claim, that 
the 89% of the people who are work- 
ing are making more money than ever 
before. But somehow—perhaps because 
they are afraid—it seems that they are 
not spending as much as they might. 
What is more, in the next two months an- 
other 10,000 people are expected to 


ROBERT W. KELLEY 


families live in places like the Ham: 
ilton Hotel, where they huddle in one 
or two filth-encrusted rooms, some of 
the children dull-eyed and incoheren 
from illness, the adults too confused 
and helpless to ward off the misery ot 
the rats. 

One mother at the Hamilton explains 
that she spent nights last summer rid 
ing the subways with her children be. 
cause she was afraid of the hotel af 
night. Another, Judy Irby, says that 
“the kids sleep with their clothes on" be 
cause addicts set fires, often two o 
three a night, hoping the alarm wil 
drive people from their rooms, which 
can then be looted. 

An even greater problem is health 
Degeneration and disease among hotell 
children is beyond imagination. There 
is, today, a near crisis involving upper re 
spiratory infections, and chicken pox isl 
spreading rapidly. There has been 
large number of middle-ear infections, 
as well as gastro-intestinal infections. 
Lead poisoning, caused by hotel chil 
dren eating the peeling paint from thel 
walls, is also a severe hazard. 

Much of the blame rests with thel 
hotel owners, who saw a bonanza com- 


join the unemployment rolls, and thou- 
sands of others will run out of their 39- 
week unemployment benefits. The Wash- 
ington State legislature will probably 
extend benefits, but that will not go to 
the root of the problem. Already, a 
church-sponsored volunteer organiza- 
tion called Neighbors in Need is dis- 
tributing free food, as is a small com- 
mune of the left-wing Seattle Liberation 
Front. Says Mayor Uhlman: “There is 
a lot of tragedy all around. The only 
hope we have lies in our people. They 
are rugged and resourceful, and even- 
tually we will perhaps come out all the 
stronger for this.” 


[ng and were quick to cash in on it. 
Charging by the head rather than by 
Ihe room and packing as many as 13 peo- 
Pole into an apartment, they were able 
to get as much as five times the nor- 
mal rental per room. If an owner was un- 
crupulous enough he could push up 
s profits by cutting down on or elim- 
I nating such services as maids, linens, 
ot water and other simple maintenance. 
ost welfare residents hesitate to com- 
Wplain for fear of eviction. 
| Mayor John Lindsay has already con- 
M'Hemned the hotels as *exploitive," and 
i n November announced a series of re- 
Hiforms. Among other measures, plans 
ere announced to station case workers 
n hotels housing 50 or more welfare 
amilies; provide *adequate" education 
l'and health facilities to the families; open 
Em day-care center and regularly inspect 
the buildings to see that they live up to 
"ire, building and health codes. 
MI! Obstacle to Reform. While Lindsay's 
dden concern is commendable, it is 
slightly misplaced and diversionary. For 
lithe fact is that without the cooperation 
‘of city machinery, welfare hotels would 
Mot exist as they do. The health de- 
Blepartment, charged with the task of in- 
specting the hotels regularly, looks the 
other way. Welfare has asked the de- 
"+ partment to shutter two hotels in the 
past three years, for example, but both 
are still very much in business. Also, 
“city housing officials have traditionally 
discriminated against welfare families 
applying for low-cost housing. 
| Ironically, the law is also a serious ob- 
stacle to reform. One way for the city 
cut expenses would be to rent blocks 
of rooms, thereby eliminating the head 
"charge. State law says no. State law 
also prohibits the city from issuing a sec- 
ond check to a family that has squan- 
ered its rent allowance and faces evic- 
tion. Thus, for lack of a small advance 
“subsidy to a family to stave off evic- 
7:1 tion, the city is often forced to put the 
ousted family in a far more expensive 
‘hotel, Currently, the city puts the av- 
» erage room rental for each member of 
(a welfare family at $4.34 per night, 
Vand officially admits to having to pay 
Mas much as $1,200 per month in rent 
| for some welfare families. All told, it 
will pay out more than $7.5 million to 
| hotel owners this year. 
Says Ronnie Eldridge, special assis- 
tant to Mayor Lindsay: "Because of 
[ e law, a welfare family can be evict- 
ed from a $160-a-month apartment and 
"be forced to live in a two-room hotel 
‘F suite that costs the city $500 a month 
more. It's crazy." 
_ Crazy and pathetic, for the real cost, 
of course, is to the people forced to 
jn welfare hotels. Says Gordon 
Davis, an aide to the mayor: "This 
syslen is creating a whole new popu- 
- ation Of families that have totally dis- 
| integrated socially and psychologically. 
y have lost the ability to cope." 
Simeon New York City 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Moynihan's Farewell 
As he prepared to leave the White 
House staff for a teaching post at Har- 
vard, Daniel Patrick Moynihan was 
brooding about the morale and the rep- 
utation of the Nixon Administration. 
Somehow, Moynihan thought, the Pres- 
ident and his men were dispirited, and 
sometimes almost half believed - their 
worst press notices—about lack of ac- 
complishment, a certain institutional Re- 
publican grayness, an obtuseness and 
even a repressive urge. : 
With the instinct of a buoyant Irish 
priest, Moynihan decided to part on an 
inspirational note. He rose in the White 
House to speak at a year-end meeting 
of Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officers, 
and when he had finished some of the 
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AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
Exit the great complexifier. 


assembled Nixon men were wiping 
away tears as they stood to applaud. 

Moynihan began by discussing the 
problems that the Administration faced 
as it took office two years ago. He de- 
scribed what had been done—the di- 
minishing war, governmental reform, 
"racial rhetoric calmed, the great sym- 
bol of racial subjugation—the dual 
school system of the South—dquietly 
and finally dismantled.” He worried 
about the excessive moralism of the na- 
tion and the rhetoric of crisis it has de- 
veloped. “As a result,” he said, “we 
have acquired bad habits of speech and 
worse patterns of behavior, lurching 
from crisis to crisis with the attention 
span of a five-year-old. For all our 
achievements elsewhere, and for all the 
durability of the American democracy, 
we have somehow never learned to be 
sufficiently thoughtful about the tasks 
of running a complex society.” t 

Great Simplifiers. Moynihan gave his 


eerelrokhatindionsladbnsdiaidwavote to be 4%, making Nixons ii 
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of good cheer and good conscience D 
pressing, even frightening things e 
being said about the Administr 
They are not true. This has been a e 
: m. 

pany of honorable and able men 1 
by a President of singular courage ed! 
compassion in the face of a SOmetis | 
awful knowledge of the problem: Ines 
the probabilities that confront him,» and) 
The second point was aimed as myey! 
my : , chi 
at men like Spiro Agnew as at critics) 
from the left: “Resist the temptation E 
respond in kind to the untruths anq ed 
half-truths that begin to fill the air, Th. 
Swiss historian Jacob Burckhardt ford 
saw that ours would be the age of ‘the 
great simplifiers,’ and that the essence al 
tyranny was the denial of complexity, 
What we need are great complexifie;’ 
—men who will not only seek to under. 
stand what it is they are about but why 
will also dare to share that understandin 

with those for whom they act.” 

Moynihan concluded: “It is necessary 
for members of the Administration to bj 
far more attentive to what it is the Pre; 
ident has said and proposed. Time ani 
again the President has said things o 
startling insight, taken positions of gre; 
political courage and intellectual darin 
only to be greeted with silence or incom, 
prehension even within our own ranks; 
The President was obviously delighte 
and moved as he continued the far 
well ceremony, presenting to Moyniha| 
a replica of his Cabinet chair as a soy | * 
venir. Nixon reached into his own pock še 
et for the $500 to buy the chair. 
Later in the week, as he walke | 
through Lafayette Park with TIME 

Hugh Sidey, Moynihan talked abou 
the Administration mood that in pan - 
prompted his warm valedictory: “Loo = 
what they have been told: liberals & 
more women than they do, make mor 
money, are smarter, are better lookint 
Their art is the best, their books are be 
ter. These fellows here are told that co 
stantly, and what’s worse, they hay 
begun to believe it." | 


POLLS 
Assessing ‘72 


Immediately after Maine Senator P. | 
mund Muskie's powerful mid-term elè | 
tion-eve television speech, Pollster Lo | 4” 
Harris set up a mythical president H1 
race between Muskie, President Nix’ 
and George Wallace. The startling 7 
sult was a Muskie victory, with 
of the vote, compared with 40% 
the President. Last week George 
lup announced the results of an & S 
identical sampling taken a month li ig li 
In this trial, Nixon squeaked bY float 
Democratic front runner,-44% tO 43 i HOI 
Whether the difference is due t° j not. 
creased presidential popularity OF Id are j 
vagaries of polltaking two years 9% univ 
the event is difficult to know. 10°, T 
- case, there can be scant comfort JP. all t 
new survey for the White House, 9, Sick, 


Gallup, like Harris, found the unde“), xU 
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ling £ This is not a travelogue. This is a 
ih. 46. factual report on the S.S. HOPE and her 


. Step aboard. The 520-foot S.S. HOPE: 
is, like many great ships, a self-sufficient 
floating city. But, unlike any other ship, 
HOPE 1s a complete medical center. No, 
not just a hospital ship, although there 
are 108 beds in her wards—but a medical 
university as well. 
y Theres bustling activity on HOPE at 
all times. Not just the treatment of the 
Sick, the neglected and the impoverished. 


to 
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—but training, learning, education. And- o. wanted 
ONE 0o HOPE? D iQ Missions — 3 
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The Great No-Escape Game! 


Youre Invited to 
Cruise the World 


with HOPE. 


vam! Ty 
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ratories, classrooms and lecture rooms, 
vital medical skills are being taught to 
those who hunger for information, to 
those who are willing to practice self-help. 

Meet HOPE's crew: doctors, nurses, 
technicians, medical professionals—most 
of whom are volunteers giving of their 
time, donating a portion of their careers 
to alleviate the suffering in the world. 
"These are practical people. They are not 
tilting at windmills. They are simply 
sharing their knowledge. One of the nicest 
things about HOPE is that it’s a people- 
to-people venture, a non-profit institu- 
tion that goes only where it’s needed, 
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developing nations on four continents. 
She has given training to more than 5,100 
physicians, surgeons, dentists, nurses and 
medical technologists. She has given 
treatment and comfort to over 129,000 
men, women and children. She has per- 
formed more than 13,000 major opera- 
tions. She has benefited more than 
2,000,000 through immunization. She has 
carried over 1,400 volunteers. 

Take the very next cruise. You'll find 
it’s nota matter of world-hopping. HOPE 
will remain in a single port for ten months 
or more. When HOPE finally hoists 
anchor, she leaves behind a residue of 
goodwill and knowledge. In fact, a cadre 
of HOPE volunteers remains to con- 
tinue training programs. 

A glamour cruise? Far from it. But we 
like to think that the world needs HOPE. 

The logistics are these: HOPE sails 
with the help of people like you. It takes 
money. Your contribution will help spon- 
sor the training, residency or internship 
of local doctors. It will help train nurses 
and laboratory technicians in the latest 
medical techniques. It will help bring aid 
and training to the sick, the crippled, and 
the neglected and will provide self-help 
to those who wish to rise above their 
despair. Send your donation now. Take 
part in the next cruise. Your help will 
give you a vacation; some real relief from 
the inescapable truth that mankind needs 
you. 
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The difference is us. 
KLM... 

and on the ground, at 

| every airport, you'll find 

| our kind of service. 

| A friendly smile from someone _ 3 
| 

| 

| 


who speaks your language, 
a helping hand, everywhere. 
— The same standards of service 
that made us famous in the air, 
| apply down on the ground. or. 
| To care for you as wellin — E 
| . airports as we do in the air. ER 
... We call it sky service on the 
ground. A 
And it comes from the airline 
that made reliability happen. 
.. But don’t just take our word 


ogist Lamont Cole of Cornell, 


ervative Senator-elect James Buckley. 
iof ecologists that man's 


self. As the year began, 
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pycock!" said Du Pont's chemists, and 
no other experts disagreed. 

UNIVERSAL YEARNING. Yet the backlash 
soon waned. Whatever exaggerations 
may have been committed by the en- 
‘vironmental evangelists, no one could 
‘really scoff at the new American con- 
cern with “the quality of life,” the uni- 
| versal yearning for clean air and water, 
{}quiet cities and communion with na- 
‘ture. That yearning gave rise to scores 
Lof new environmental books, from The 
‘Tyranny of Noise to The Politics of 
| Ecology. It spurred myriad official re- 
‘sponses, from the advent of car-free 
streets in New York City to a mam- 
"moth suit filed by 15 states, accusing De- 
troit automakers. of willfully delaying 
emission devices. ; 

In the November elections, U.S. vot- 
discarded six of the twelve Con- 
men, with tbe worst environmental 
Is, and approved $1 billion in bond 
pollution controls. In De- 
ame the Senate's remarkable 
vote against funding 


the SST s 


HE astonishing achievement of the year, 
“is that people are final- 
aware of the size of the problem." They can hardly 
1970, the cause that once concerned lonely cru- 
$ a national issue that at 
"itimes verged on a national obsession; it appealed even to peo- 
Je normally enraged by attacks on the status quo. With re- 


At the root of this phenomenon were t i 
heedless outpouring of noxious 
Swastes is overwhelming the biosphere's ability to cleanse it- 
j the public’s foreboding was bol- 
Hi stered by the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, which devoted 40 symposia at its annual meet- 
Later in January, President 
Nixon stressed the subject in his State of the Union ad- 
February special mes- 


aly doing something constructive. By the time Earth Day 
dawned on April 22, ecoactivists of all ages were suffused 
TS with a quasi-religious fervor. Many were also armed with pe- 
titions and pickets against a growing list of alleged villains 

f pollution, including Dow Chemical, General Motors and 


For a time, a backlash developed among Americans who 
‘viewed the environment as a digression from pressing Con- 
jcerns like poverty, racism and the war. They noted that ecol- 
ogists, with their holistic view of nature, proclaimed dan- 
i agers on every front but failed to set clear priorities for 
j,action. Ghetto blacks were incensed when white collegians 
buried perfectly good cars as a protest against smog. Others 
wearied of the apocalyptic warnings of the “New Jeremiahs” 
—ecologists with an almost masochistic appetite for doom, 
and demographers with passion for slogans (“Stop at two”). 
Y Even ecologists scoffed at faddists who denounced colored toi- 
let paper on the theory that the dyes polluted rivers. "Pop- 
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Issue of the Year: The Environment 


* says Ecol- 


resented the response 
cluding technology, 


he dire warnings 


were real enough. 


assorted 
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to a problem which American skills, in| agre 


mensely more elusive pro ) 
in Viet Nam. On the other hand, it represented a creeping dis 


assert control over machine civilization. In 1970, the abuse] 


brain and nerve cells. Last spring dangerous concentration} ~*~. 
of the metal were found in fish from the Great Lakes rej. 
gion. By year's end, 
swordfish and Arctic seals. Suddenly it seemed clear tha 
the poison, an industrial waste, had tainted the oceans to ag; 27) 
alarming if still unknown degree. ids 
Other human pollutants showed up in the remotest areas * 
After sailing across the Atlantic in a reed boat last summer] 
Explorer Thor Heyerdahl reported that stinking nodules aj A 
oil covered a 1,400- | 
the oil was dumped by ships cleaning their tanks. Since 1950 
warned Jacques-Yves Cousteau, pollution and overfishin 
have killed 40% of marine life in the oceans. Meeting i 
Malta and Rome, scientists charted ways to save the se 
— provided international cooperation can be achieved. 
Many foreign countries began to discover environment 
problems. Russia, Sweden and New Zealand banned DD!) 
The Japanese in particular were enraged by the effects omg 
forced-draft industrialization on their lovely country. Afte 
48 schoolchildren were felled by photochemical smog | 


5 if combatting pollution was 2 


es b 

patt 

: s AD forn 

icans now regard pollution as ' the most serious" problem con] SST, 

fronting their community—well ahead of crime, drugs au es 

poor schools. ; 5 ; | viro 

Surely this represents a momentarily askew estimate & m. 

what Americans most fear in their own lives and famili) d 
The relatively sudden passion about the environment Seemed 

to spring from two different sources. On the one hand, it rep.| reta 


the 
port 
Tho 


might actually solve, unlike the im 
blems of race prejudice or the wail 


illusionment with technology, an attempt by individuals to rel frier 
the | 


the dangers of dirty 


mercury had also turned up in tuni 


mile stretch of mid-ocean. Apparently 


Tokyo last summer, kogai (environme 
tal disruption) became the nation’s t0) 
issue. Last week Japan's Diet responde 
by enacting 14 tough new laws aime 
at sending big polluters to prison. i 

If disaster spurs a belated enviro! nam 
mental consciousness, national pride ap the ( 
parently does not. Italy, once “the giterna 
den'of Europe,” is now choking Hands 
litter and traffic congestion. Of its 5,0 MOR 
miles of glorious coastline, 4,320 are p^ alenc 
luted by municipal and industrial wastesader 
But Italians barely notice the mess. wares 
Germans give low priority to the fai usi 
of Lake Constance, the country's bind | 
Best source of fresh water. Last sump ct, 
mer the water turned reddish-bro 
experts say that Constance is goin iko th 
way of "dead" Lake Erie. Commu", ind 
countries are also racing for in Do Con 
alization, with scant care for Bust 
impact on nature. Even Red re elon 
admitted last year that its cities -prote 
environmental .problems. The offi NT : 
dispatches sounded almost SMS y AKro 
~ bat b 


“Of progress. 


es between ecology and economics. President Nixon set the 
pattern for official action: a zigzag between environmental re- 
| forms and worries about the recession. He supported the 
SST, partly to help save 20,000 aerospace jobs and ordered 
more timbering in national forests despite objections of en- 
vironmentalists and Congressmen. To soothe oil producers, 
| he opened up 543,897 acres in the oil-polluted Gulf of Mex- 
ico for oil exploration and drilling. _ 

Conservationists winced when Nixon fired Interior Sec- 
retary Walter J. Hickel for his abrasive style and dis- 
agreement with Administration policies. Hickel had become 
the unexpected hero of episodes like the battle to halt a jet- 
| port that endangered Florida’s Everglades National Park. 
Though a former Governor of Alaska and thought to be 
friendly to the oil interests, Hickel delayed construction of 
"| the ecologically questionable 773-mile oil pipeline from the 
c| states North Slope to a southern port. He cracked down 
| on oil drillers fouling the Gulf of Mexico, and even put 
`| eight kinds of whales on the official Endangered Species 
| list before he got on it himself. 
| In firing Hickel, though, Nixon replaced him with a po- 
'| tentially tougher law enforcer: the new Environmental, Pro- 
tection Agency under William Ruckelshaus. Nixon also 


ica 
= 
E 
2 
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aime, SLOOP “CLEARWATER” ON CLEAN-WATER CRUSADE IN HUDS 


nyir named Russell Train, a respected conservationist, to head 
ide athe Council on Environmental Quality. He proposed an in- 
he giliternational treaty to control development of the ocean floors, 
ing ! and signed a bill making oil polluters liable for damage. 
s 5 MORE HIGHWAYS. Congress often matched Nixon's ambiv- 
arepoalence. The Senate produced ample environmental cru- 
wastéisaders, notably Edmund Muskie, Philip Hart and Gaylord 
s. WesNelson, the instigator of Earth Day. But except for passing 
he fal Muskie’s Clean Air Act, which focuses on auto pollution, 
s bigand the Family Planning Services and Population Research 
st sutAct, it was business as usual on Capitol Hill. Even the High- 
prow Way Trust Fund was routinely extended, its: bulging coffers 
ing bstill devoted solely to paving the nation without a thought 
„munto the consequences. 
dust! In some ways, many state and local governments outdid 
Congress. Though Maine and Vermont yearn for new in- 
Chisdustry and jobs, both states chose to risk searing away de- 
F pevelopers by enacting new laws that, if enforced, firmly 
ofi&brotect their largely unspoiled natural resources. Buffalo, 
ug :Y., started to phase out the sale of leaded gasolines. 
| b^ bat both the mone ho 
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ON RIVER significant steps in controlling effluents. 


di Kron and New York's Suffolk Count potted a way t D CODD. kul tip nalcayalyes: mu ay well spur a profound advance in 
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banned the sale of detergents containing phosphates, prim( 
source of water contamination. 

The years key protectors of the environment were thi 
courts, which paid unusual attention to a new breed of conser: 
vationist lawyers. Despite a threat by the Internal Revenud 
Service to take away their tax-exempt status, groups like 
the Environmental Defense Fund pressed suits against gov 
ernmental agencies and private industries. Legal actions prod 
ded the Departments of Agriculture and HEW to expand 
—and start enforcing—an existing ban on DDT. In Alaska 
the controversial pipeline was delayed in part by a privatd 
suit citing the Environmental Quality Act of 1969, which re 
quires federal agencies to study the environmental impac 
of any new project—and make the studies public. 

For conservationists, the biggest legal victory was the 
growth of their "standing" to sue polluters, a right that his 
torically was limited to plaintiffs who had a personal stakd 
in a suit’s outcome. Michigan passed a law permitting all res 
idents to sue polluters. The Supreme Court upheld a lowed 
court's ruling that gave standing to a coalition of conser 
vationists who had won a suit blocking a highway projec 
along the Hudson River. In New York, other conservationist 
successfully invoked the 1899 Refuse Act, one of the tough 

est federal anti-water-pollution laws o 
m the books. 
SIGNIFICANT STEPS. Last week the 1899 
law became the basis for a new federa 
executive order, requiring factories td 
get permits to discharge any effluents 
into navigable waters. Industry, in fact 
is increasingly besieged by Washington 
Last year the Justice Department pros 
ecuted both Chevron Oil Co. for spill 
ing oil into the Gulf of Mexico and 
Florida Power & Light Co. for dump 
ing hot water into Biscayne Bay. De 
troit reeled after the Clean Air Ac 
mandated pollution-free cars by 1975 
—an order that automakers called tech 
nically impossible and downright absurd. 

Industry's first response to the legal 
crunch last year was a flood of ad- 
vertisements that depicted factories as 
environmentally kind, or shifted the 
blame for pollution to the growing pop- 
ulation’s demands (spurred by adver- 
tisers) for more and more products. 
But business soon did more than issue 
defensive propaganda. The industries: 
most under fire for pollution—power, 
autos, chemicals and paper—all made 


Many container companies are ,be- 
ginning tentative experiments with recycling glass, paper 
and aluminum. 

Industry's problem is almost as complex as an ecosystem. 
Because many environmental standards differ from state to) 
state, industries in lenient states have an economic edge ove: 
competitors in tough states—and thus an incentive to resist 
pollution abatement. If they close polluting plants, moreover] 
they throw employees out of work, and employment is part ofi 
a corporation's social responsibility. Beyond this is the prob-| 
lem of who shall pay for anti-pollution devices. Ultimately 
consumer, of course, but how much will he accept? 2 

Despite such pressures, however, “the decade of the e 
vironment” got off to a good start last year and the p 
seems unlikely to slacken. Citizen groups have alrea è 
tified 197 ls targets, including strip-mining companies ti at de- 
stroy the landscape and cause water pollution. Washington, 
for its part, plans to set new noise regulations on industrial 
equipment and will press for new bans against dumping 
wastes in the oceans. What 1970 proved is that the envi- 
ronment issue cannot be dismissed as a fad. By changing na- 


The Athlete 


EN the Jong and fanciful lore of U.S. 
BL sports, the popular image of the star 
lathlete has always resembled that of a 
Jack Armstrong modeled in granite—a 
Wlitlle dense, perhaps, but still a selfless 
"iwonder who would do anything for 
“Pop,” the kindly old coach. The hero 
was humble, would blush when bussed 
tby a cheerleader, and was forever ut- 
tering inspiring words like “When the 
“sipoing gets tough, the tough get going.” 
For him, a big night on the town was 
a twin bill at the Bijou and an extra- 
thick malted milk. He was the All-Amer- 
ica boy, from his crew cut and three- 
Hie button blue suit right down to his sweat 
Hif socks and brown loafers. 
z Anyone foolish enough to talk that 
way about today’s athletes would be 
sued for defamation of character. The 
outspoken, power-conscious modern 
player no more accepts the daguerre- 
M otype than Muhammad Ali relates to 
Uncle Tom. In college and professional 
‘sports there are boycotts, strikes and law- 
‘suits by players challenging the estab- 
‘lished order. Nothing is deader than 
|f the old locker-room adage that there is 
no “I” in T. . .E. . .A. . .M, or that 
‘coach equates with king. The free safe- 
ty is now a freethinker. The inarticulate 
fackle of old now has his own TV talk 
show. The rangy country boy with the 
« deadly hook shot has a lawyer, a, busi- 
? ness manager and a pressagent to han- 
7 dle his manifold. interests. Nothing sym- 
"4 bolizes the swinging new athlete better 
j than his dress—both on the field and 
off it. 
Z5 Freedom of Expression. The New 
>) York Jets Joe Namath was once in- 
m stantly recognizable with his fancy white 
23 cleats, Jong hair and Fu Manchu mus- 
|! tache. But now Joe is being upstaged 
[d by a whole host of players with twinkle- 
„1 toe shoes and page-boy locks. Defensive 
I End Tommy Hart, who started a run 
(M on white cleats among the San Fran- 
|f. cisco 49ers, says gleefully: "We're psy- 
1! chedelic, man!’ The Chicago Cubs’ Joe 
$ Pepitone, who favors lavender suede 
! sashes and see-through paisley shirts 
© off duty, gets his kicks on the field by 
|| wearing a fluffy hairpiece. In the Na- 
| tional Basketball Association, beards, 
| goatees and blossoming Afros are as 
| common as jump shots. The Buffalo 
Braves Emmette Bryant has different 
^ eolored sets of headbands—one for 
"home, the other for away games. 
~ Coaches may shudder at some of the 
styles, but most take it in stride 
nough Cornerback Earsell Mackbee 
as that he was cut from the Minne- 
Vikings this season for showing up 
ay in a red lace jumpsuit, a fake fur 
st a slouch hat. “Freedom to 
onality makes for 
Oa u 1 
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As Peacock 


the clubhouse. A feeling that they're 
them and I'm me." His teammate Gene 
Washington, who grooves on $350 Oscar 
de la Renta suits, deplores the "archaic 
regimen" of traditional football-club 
rules. “Room checks at 11 p.m. on à Fri- 
day night before a Sunday game Is Cub 
Scout stuff. I think professional players 
are above that. They will separate them- 
selves from the team if they don’t take 
care of themselves. They will be judged 
by their own fellows.” 

In individual sports, athletes answer 
only to themselves these days. Jockey 
Eddie Belmonte, who rode 212 winners 
and earned $235,000 in 1969, favors a 
wardrobe of rich brocades befitting a 
courtier at Versailles, Returning from a 
suspension last year, he fondly recalls 
how he walked into the jockeys’ room. 
“I wore a bright orange suit. The pants 
had bell-bottoms and the jacket was a 
Nehru with no sleeves so you could 
see the yellow shirt I was wearing. I 
had a beard, and I thought I looked 
real good. When the other jocks saw 
me, they called me the Puerto Rican hip- 
pie. They say, "You're too much.' " 

Peacock that he is, Elegant Eddie is 
but one of dozens of flashy strutters in 
every corner of the sport aviary. At 
last count, Wide Receiver Dick Gordon 
of the Chicago Bears had 27 pairs of 
“creative” shoes (“They really express 
what's inside a guy"), ten suede suits, 
35 pairs of pants, 50 shirts, 20 sweat- 
ers, eight multicolored caps, seven leath- 
er coats and two fur topcoats. The 
only problem, he says, is “that I’m a lit- 
tle short on underwear.” 

Walt Frazier of the New York Knick- 
erbockers basketball team has a dif- 
ferent problem: convincing people that 
he was wearing those broad-brimmed 
gangster hats and wide-lapel pin-stripe 
suits long before the movie Bonnie and 
Clyde came out. Chief ball hawk for 
the champion Knicks, Frazier says: "I 
dress kind of conservatively when we 
lose and I splash on the colors when 
we win." Since the Knicks are again run- 
away leaders, he is usually somewhere 
over the rainbow. He squires his girl 
friend around the discothéque circuit 
in his "Clydemobile," a white-and-ca- 
nary Cadillac Eldorado that is a far 
ery from the Ford Pinto he pushes in 
TV commercials. His Knick salary plus 
endorsements, speaking engagements, in- 
terests in an athletes managing firm 
and a hair-styling salon will earn him 
more than $100,000 this year. He needs 
it to support his weakness for maxi- 
coats. Among his favorites: a pair of 
M mumbar with mink collars ($450 
each), a black elephant ski 
a sealskin ($2,000). 2 SADIGUS 
Even hocke 


players are breaki 
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ago, Derek (“Turk”) Sanderso 
nounced: “The square hockey wo 
could use a change, and I’m the Tl 
to change it" He grew a musta h 
Jet his hair grow into a shaggy me 
spent $9,000 on a far-out "Nardrot : 
and began mouthing off. N.H. P d is 
ident Clarence Campbell, he saiq Ie 
a "stuffed shirt" for not letting hi 
wear white skates. Famed old Gord 
Howe of the Detroit Red Wing, will 
“the dirtiest player in the leaguede 
Named Rookie of the Year, Sandersgy 
naturally hurried into print with his q ^ 
tobiography. In I’ve Got To Be "s 
he offered his philosophy: "I like a swing 
ing chick who grooves on life, Oy 
who's kind of warm, wet and wilqie 
In his bachelor digs he installeq Jim 
bar, mood lighting, a wall-to-wall whip 
fur rug, and a circular bed beneath a mj 
rored ceiling. . 
Money in the Press. Sanderson 
value to the Bruins, both as a playdee 
and a character, will earn him apie 
least $50,000 in salary and bonus 
this year; another $60,000 will cong 
in from endorsements and other oufeme 
side interests. Though Sanderson, d 
course, is a genuine star, showmanshi M wc 
pays even more handsome divident xes ir 
for Ken ("Hawk") Harrelson, the Clevity J 
land Indians outfielder. “I’m a .242 lif bove 
time hitter," he says. "Have you ew 
seen a .242 hitter who makes $100,00—— 
To me, money is not so much gettin! 
base hits. Money is getting my nani dog 
in the paper.” i ! like 
In 1968 he earned his clippings li! he 
gitimately, batting .275 and clouting 3| fire 
home runs for the Boston Red Sox tobi! bat. 
come the American League’s Player(| a s 
the, Year. Traded to Cleveland in 196! this 
he continued to command covert E 
—even though his average dropped!) as $ 
221. As always, he traded on a ‘ht peri 
dinr 
end 
lave 


n ag 


————— nó! 


Jockey Eddie Belmonte wearing his! ne 
and-salmon off-track silks in th) sign 
splendor of his salon (right), and?! of s 
home a winner at Pimlico (below) doz 
| also 
| Mia 
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on, oq Sa Be bes, Rin ACN carte er cle C a a 
1anshiVith colors unfurled, Dick Gordon re- 
ideni xes in the lap of luxury with Girl Friend 
Mitty Jones (left), and hauls in a pass 
42 liftsbove) for the Chicago Bears. 
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dog image" that centers around a beak- 
like nose and a shaggy head “that looks,” 
he says, "like something that caught 
fire and was put out with a baseball 
bat." And wherever he went, he made 
a splash by wearing the gaudiest'getups 
this side of the circus. 

Harrelson, who has spent as much 
as $10,000 on clothes in one six-month 
period, turned 'out for a White House 
dinner in a lavender dinner jacket, lav- 
ender bell bottoms, lavender sunglasses, 
lavender cuff links and lavender shoes. 
= p He calls his suits, many of them $500 
nghi! brocade silk creations of his own de- 
in the) sign, "mind benders.” He has 250 pairs 
and hi of slacks and buys his sweaters by the 
elow). dozen. His digs in suburban Boston. (he 

also has residences in Cleveland and 
| Miami) are straight out of Playboy: 
| red velvet walls, a $7,500 bar with a 
| fountain, stereo all around, psychedelic 
| lighting, and the inevitable round bed 
E with tigerskin covers. 

E Itall sounds very Hollywood—at least 
| the rich, gaudy Hollywood of yesterday. 
X» But then, why not? In this increasingly 
complex world, the spectacle of sport, 
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EO thralled fans, is one of the few re- 
‘maining simple pleasures of life. And 
its personalities—the Namaths, the Mu- 
ammad Alis and their fellows—take 
jon the stature of yesteryears movie 
tars. Indeed, in an era of such Hol- 
» lywood anti-heroes as Peter Fonda, it 
is the athlete who comes on strong. “I 
am the greatest" was not, after all, a 


| carried instantly by TV to millions of en- s 


cry from the MGM lot. It came frn. Biu Domai 
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;-Shop in Manhattan. Some, concentra 
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The Game of War 


It is a crisp December morn in 1472, 
and on a stubbled field near the Duke 
of Gloucester's castle at Pleshey in Es- 
sex, solid ranks of warriors confront 
each other. Above the castle flies the 
White Rose of the House of York; 
across the field the wind whips the Red 
Rose banners of Lancaster. A flight of 
Lancastrian arrows | reaches Yorkist 
ranks and the battle is on. Sweaty long- 
bowmen in the front lines loose their 
shafts; behind them, dismounted, ar- 
mored knights prepare themselves. The 
field is alive with cries of pain and 
anger and the untidy flow of men. 


The field is real only in the imagi- 
nations of the 15 men—one wearing a 
peace button—who surround it. In fact, 
it is a 5-by-8-ft. table covered with care- 
fully scaled fields and forests, and pop- 
ulated by immaculately realistic toy sol- 
diers. The only thing actually flowing 
is ale. The men are gathered, as is their 
monthly custom, in a private room over 
the Ordnance Arms, a pub in London’s 
Southwark. The Society of Ancients is 
staging the twelfth battle of its min- 
iaturized Wars of the Roses. But did 
the Battle of Pleshey actually occur? 
Not bloody likely. 

“We don’t re-create battles that ac- 
tually happened,” said Edward Smith, 
secretary of the society’s London sec- 
tion and a geological researcher by pro- 
fession. “There’s no fun in that. You 
already know how it comes out. We 
want to see if we can do better than Na- 
poleon or Wellington.” In the society’s 
own Wars of the Roses, Henry VI has al- 
ready been drowned en route to the Cru- 
sades and the old Duke of York (in 
reality beheaded in 1460) has been 
crowned Richard III. 

Toys and Tactics. The men of the So- 
ciety of Ancients are hardly alone in 
their obsession. War-gaming is the pre- 
cccupation of tens of thousands of mini- 
generals round the world. About 10,000 
of the most active British fans are or- 
ganized into at least 35 clubs in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Jack Scruby, a California 
war-game manufacturer, estimates that 
there are at least 50,000 enthusiasts in 
the States, from bankers to toolmakers, 
and adds: "Things are growing all- the 
time.” One club in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
meets three or four times a year to 
stage elaborately prepared battles, which 
can involve 30,000 to 40,000 soldiers. 

“All of us are pretty nutty,” acknowl- 
edges John Tunstill, publisher of Min- 
iature Warfare and president of the 
London War Games Society. “Most peo- 
ple think we're a bunch of old ec- 
centrics pushing toys around, but it's 
like chess in a way." The devotees fol- 
low the art in publications. like Tun- 
still'S, sport t 
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‘rs on arcane tactical research. ` 

Morale, Too. For all their disrega 
of actual historical combat, war-gamel 
are intent on absolute accuracy in se 
ting the stage. Gamers fight with rul 
book and tables of fire close at hand 
The rules cover four basic elements à 
battle: movement, missile fire (usuall 
cannon, rifle or arrow), melee (clos 
combat) and morale. Movements, for ex 
ample, are executed closely to scale 
players deploy their soldiers accordin 
to careful tape measurement. The re 
sult of artillery fire is determined by t 
bles compiled from actual battle e» 
perience, and by the toss of dice, t 
add the element of unpredictability 
When plastic soldiers clash hand to hand 
another set of rules—plus the dice—de 
cides the kill ratio. Even morale i 
cranked into the battle equation: spe| 
cial tables compute expectable reactio 
to adverse conditions. 

Historian H.G. Wells started the craz 
in Britain with Little Wars, a 191 
book codifying the rules of toy battle 
that he and his friends fought out nea 
his country home. Many of today's ru 
books draw heavily on Wells' work, de 
vised, as he put it, to attract “boys o 
every age and girls of the better sort. 
With deadly seriousness, Prussian of 
ficers originally developed the idea i 
the mid-19th century to hone their tac 
tical skills for actual warfare, Today 
of course, professional war-gamers pla 
out their grim battles in locked room 
in Washington and Moscow. 
. The amateurs, however, prefer thd 
splendor and simplicity of Napoleonid 
campaigns and the American and Eng 
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lish Civil Wars. Despite its colorful as- 
pects, the American Revolution finds 
few fans in England. Says Tunstill, pos- 
| sibly alluding to Viet Nam: "Its hard 
to play when one side refuses to abide 
4 by the established rules. The Americans 
Jan because they fought by their own 
Elrules, sniping at us from behind trees, 
and we were too silly to understand. 
We lost and we don't like to be re- 


I High Society 


As snobbish New Yorkers have 
known for decades, it is easy enough 
"dito look down upon Chicago. Long be- 
Ws fore the late A.J. Liebling permanently 
jdubbed the place "Second City,” out- 
siders laughed at Chicago's pretensions. 
iNot until last year, however, did Chi- 
licagoans themselves have the spectacular 
‘opportunity to overlook their town that 
fis now offered by the 100-story John 
Hancock Building. “Big John,” as Chi- 
Ff cago wits affectionately call the thing, 
AIi is the world’s tallest apartment building: 
T ao apartment is less than 45 stories off 
‘the ground, and the highest are on the 
4 92nd fioor. Tenants often find themselves 
‘above cloud level, and they are per- 
,manently remote from the city’s urban 
blight. Living in the Hancock, says John 
*. McElhatton, 36, of the 47th floor, 
| makes Chicago a beautiful city." 
| Forever Insiders. McElhatton runs a 
+ rapid-copying business on the building's 
TM concourse; an estimated 14 other res- 
"Uf idents also work in the building. The- 
dy oretically, there is no need for them 
! 3t ever to leave, nor should leaving be nec- 
‘essary for the buildings many widows, 
pinsters and retired couples. Everything 
! required for day-to-day life is contained 
| within Big John's walls: grocery, five res- 
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taurants (one for residents only), a de- 
partment store, a bank, two cocktail 
lounges, coin washers and dryers. and 
even a branch of Cartier's in which to 
browse. Floors No. 13 to 41 house 141 
office tenants, and there are 24 more 
commercial tenants divided between the 
topmost floors (public restaurant and 
bar, television-transmitter technicians) 
and the lower (garage space and shops). 

It is easy enough in these depression 
days to find space in the building: at 
last count, 98 flats were vacant. High 
rents ($190 for a studio apartment, $750 
for one with four bedrooms) exclude 
many would-be Hancockers. So does 
the sway factor. Big John is jacketed 
by steel girders that form a series of 
five giant Xs on each side. This is in- 
tended to provide extra support against 
the chilling winds that boom in from 
Lake Michigan. Despite the Xs, how- 
ever, Big John swings: McElhatton 
claims that during one recent windstorm, 
with gusts of up to 75 m.p-h., there 
were whitecaps in his toilet. The gird- 
ers creaked and groaned all night. 

Chicago’s changeable weather poses 
other problems. Mrs. Terri D’Ancone, 
for example, lounges abed mornings 
until Husband Alfie returns from walk- 
ing the family poodle and brings a first- 
hand, down-to-earth weather report. 
Other tenants rely on radio weathermen 
or phone for a taped rundown. The 
height itself worries few tenants; no acro- 
phobe would ever think of moving in. 
Curtains are not really necessary, al- 
though residents use them simply to pro- 
duce a sense of intimacy or to screen 
out the early-morning sun. One female 
tenant, flinging open her curtains one 
morning before donning a robe, con- 
fronted a window washer dangling out- 
side the pane. He was almost as star- 
tled as she was. 

Great Lake. Reminders of these and 
other routine urban predicaments are 
rare, Those who both reside and work in 
the building are well on the way toward 
developing a new style of life. Lapsed 
Suburbanite Hal Farris, a 44-year-old 
advertising vice president, lives in a two- 
bedroom, 69th-floor flat with wife and 
daughter and works on the 27th floor. 
His commute is about 90 seconds if he 
hits the elevators properly. Farris makes 
a point of getting out daily unless the 
weather is bad. But he and his family are 
also fascinated by Big John. “It’s a new 
way of life for us,” he says. “It’s abso- 
lutely gorgeous in the spring and summer 
when the boats are out on the lake. In the 
winter, the Jake gets ice patterns that ac- 
tually change. Then we've watched 
clouds form around the building in al- 
most psychedelic patterns. There's an ab- 
solute fascination about looking out on 
the city." 

Another resident agrees. Sa 
Edward A. Hurd Je. “Tf dr 
home full of problems—and ] guess 

we all have this year with the stock mar- 
et—it's like flying 
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CAREN ROSS IN BULLET BELT | Equ 

From best-dressed to most wanted? | $54, 
mad 

c : prize 
Nitty Gritty Bang Bang chel 


It weighs in at close to three pound Gau 
and looks about as pretty as a catcher, ed tc 
mask. Nonetheless, the most popul! 
—if not downright explosive—accessy; Fi 
that is circling around these days is th the ( 
bullet belt. lipse 

Made of brass cartridges, linked t; reco 
gether and fastened by several dumm (dub 
bullets at the front, the belt first tur Whi 
up in London this fall. There, two shay 20 
eyed American women zeroed in on! Cox. 
Francine Farkas, wife of the preside thou 
of the Alexander’s Department Stott 
in New York, arranged to import t 
British version, presently selling out ( 
$25). Caren Ross, a Philadelphia hous 
wife, bought the belt “purely for fut, lic 
found friends offering as serious a p" a i 
as $100 for it. Promptly, Mrs. Ross With 
up shop in a corner of her husbam 
electronics factory, is currently selli 
close to 500 belts a week throvii 
East Coast boutiques and Manhattal) 
Bloomingdale's. Socialite Ethel Sp ' 
buckled one over a black-jersey jum : 
suit, appeared at a black-tie party 100R 
ing less bonny than Clyde; Model 
ole Mallory wore hers to an art ^ 
tion and was an instant succes fou— 
got immediate attention from the * 
curity guards. 

Equally attentive was the U.S- Tras 
sury Department, which last week TA 
ommended that manufacturers equip 
belts with dummy bullets, assure 
inoperable, instead of with whole * 
tridges (theoretically convertible into y 
ammunition without benefit of lice" 
Otherwise, the latest accessory 9^ 
Decadent Chic might just manage 0,4 
cumvent its wearers by landing 4 
not on the Ten Best Dressed Js 
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French Movie Hero Alain Delon has 
covered himself with real-life gloire by 
pulling off a dramatic rescue. What he 
saved was one of the great historic doc- 
uments of modern France—the manu- 
‘| script of Charles de Gaulle's resound- 
| ing, rallying cry. to Frenchmen during 
the dark days,of June 1940. "France 
i has lost a battle! But France has not 
lost the war!" De Gaulle wrote from 
| the Free French headquarters that he 
| had established in London. “France. . . 
|| will regain her. liberty and her gran- 
l deur. Such is my goal, my only goal!” 
|| The single sheet on which the 131- 
J| word message was written had disap- 

| peared. Then, four days after De 
J| Gaulle's death, an unidentified French- 
J 


man offered it to a Paris auction ex- 
LM pert named Pierre de St. Cyr for $100,- 
B: 000, with the stipulation that the sale 
| be secret and that it be made to a for- 
4! eigner. Shocked at this unpatriotic prof- 
TMiteering, De St. Cyr informed Delon, 
=<“ who sent for a friend from Buenos Aires. 
| Equipped with his foreign passport and 
ted? | $54,545 of Delon's money, the friend 
;made the purchase. Delon handed the 
prize over to the Defense Minister Mi- 
chel Debré, who presented it to De 
poung; Gaulle's Order of the Liberation, found- 
atcher; ed to honor Resistance heroes. 
popul:! DUE d 
ces] Few of the tourists strolling among 
s is th, the Christmas trees on Washington's El- 
lipse near the White House seemed to 
ked tj recognize the elusive Tricia Nixon 
dumm (dubbed “the Howard Hughes of the 
- ture; White House” by the mystified press) 
o shay and her longtime beau, Edward Finch 
n oni Cox. At least one who did spy Tricia, 
reside though, saw more than blonde hair and 
t Stor dimples: Tricia was wearing a diamond 
pon the ring finger of her left hand. 


| 
| 
| 


ort th 
kr ( Would she announce her engagement 
| howío the son of New York Socialites 


ui Mr. and Mrs. Howard E. Cox over the 
¿holidays? Her mother Pat Nixon 


a pr 
Ros s Would only say, "I can't keep up 
sban ith that girl." 

it 
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Along with Rothschilds and raw chestnuts. 


Making the social scene in Paris, 
where she is enjoying all kinds of exotic 
thrills—such as Rothschilds, raw chest- 
nuts, Vicomtesse Jacqueline de Ribes, 
and steak tartare—pretty Dewi Sukarno, 
30, a widow of the late President of In- 
donesia, keeps her rather notable shape 


with judo. “It’s very funny," says Dewi. - 


“After each lesson I feel really beaten- 
up for a couple of days, and then I’m 
ready to go again.” One advantage is 
that it can be practiced at home, unlike 
another of her favorite sports—horse- 
back riding. But judo is not only for 
physical fitness, she notes sagely. “These 
days woman is so likely to be attacked 
that she ought to know how to defend 
herself." 


From one point of view, the Christ- 
mas season adds up to a great big popu- 
larity contest: who gets the most Christ- 
mas cards, the most invitations, the most 
presents—and the most votes in the in- 
evitable year-end polls. In one of the 
more obscure surveys, U.S. newspaper 
editors picked the man who they thought 
was the most admired in history. The 
winner was Jesus Christ (280 votes). 
Runners-up: Winston Churchill (175), 
Abraham Lincoln (151), Thomas Jef- 
ferson (72), George Washington (66). 
Also-rans: Socrates, Leonardo da Vin- 
ci, Mahatma Gandhi, William Shake- 
speare, Albert Schweitzer. Visitors to 
Madame Tussaud’s waxworks in London 
voted Churchill the Hero of All Time, 
ahead of Jesus, John F. Kennedy, Ad- 
miral Nelson and Joan of Arc. As 
Most Hated and Feared, the waxwork 
freaks voted Hitler and Mao Tse-tung 
one and two. President Nixon ranked 
fourth. Three tied for fifth place—Prime 
Minister Edward Heath, Dracula and 
Vice President Spiro Agnew. 


Fresh from ‘his Washington get-to- 


-0. greHubfic WorhaiPreytdenKeangiGalleBionatesdwan pratfall into Plymouth Bav as he 


SIPAHIOGLU—LIALSO] 


DEWI AT REST 


back to his home town of Broadstairs, 
Kent, whipped up a practiced bato 
and led the choir through its annual 
Christmas carol concert. The P.M) 
knows at least as much about con- 
ducting a choir as conducting a par 
liamentary majority; this is the 27t 
year he has presided over the car 
oling, and only his first at No. 10 Down- 
ing Street. “An improvement, on the 
whole," he said of the choristers. 
"Must be something to do with the 
change in climate." It was obvious 
that he did not have the weather in mind. 


English Actor-Author Peter Bull, 
whose Teddy Bear Book has had con- 
siderable coterie success in Britain, was 
delighted to get an invitation to tea 
with Washington's grandest grande 
dame, Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 86, 
after whose father, President Teddy 
Roosevelt, the cuddly stuffed animals 
were named. Would she mind, he asked, 
if he brought along a couple of the 
bears? She would indeed, Bull was in- 
formed. “I may be an old crone,” 
grumped Princess Alice, “but I’m not 
driveling enough to have tea with a 
Teddy bear." Then she dashed any hopes’ 
Author Bull may have had of mining 
her for new bear bits. “I never had a 
Teddy bear,” she said. Bee 


| 


Any re-enactment of the Pilgrim 
landing at Plymouth Rock in December} 
1620 provides a speaker with a perfe: 
opportunity to extol the sturdy e 
of that dauntless band of early 
On the 350th anniversary ral 
last week, the Rev. Billy Graham prais 
the faith of the founding fathers and | 
warned: “Anything less than this will} 
let us down and we will continue on 
the toboggan slide that will take us to 
the ash heaps of history.” Alas, one of 
the modern-day Pilgrims thereupon took 


Sm 
A tOvt of the Junkyard 


z In, general U.S. museums do not 
ljust reflect art history. They program 
Jand write it through their selections, 
‘their “theme shows" and their impri- 
hmatur. But Manhattan's Whitney Mu- 
JWMseum, with dedication if not full im- 
Wipartiality, has clung to the principle of 
Yia survey—not declaring where it thinks 
g artists are supposed to go but where 
they are actually going. In the present 
‘show, devoted this year to sculpture, 
"there are 99 artists showing one work 
apiece, and it is simply intended to pro- 
| vide a survey of American sculpture as 
it now stands. : 

The result is a show with no theme 
except diversity; the pieces, crammed 
konto three floors of the museum, .add 
up to a kind of instant junkyard of the 
future. They range from the tense bru- 
tality of Barry Le Va's Cleaved Wall 
(24 meat cleavers, slashed into a 30-ft. 
expanse of board) to a lamentable an- 
L^ thology of sculptural clichés that looks 

i), as if Gucci had been playing with oak 
I beams and steel joists, but is in fact the 
“i work of the respected painter Kenneth 
Noland. 

Magic and Line. The most mysterious 
Do and commanding work in the show is 
} i by a young New York sculptor, Nancy 

Il Graves, 30. Her Shaman is a group of 
Tien objects made of latex, muslin and 
wire, hanging from the ceiling. They de- 
I rive (she says) from the ceremonial cos- 
IM tumes worn by priests of the Kwakiutl 
‘Indian tribe in North America, and 
! they have an eerie "presence," as if the 
[ magicians, like shadows, had vacated 
ithe elaborate cloaks and headdresses, 
ZH which were also their skins of power, 
[l and left the shucked-off relics behind 
‘them, battered but still imbued with 
magical force, 

: Artist Graves’ sculpture works on a 

i startling range of levels: as a poignant 
memorial to dying primitive cultures, as 
= combination of place and object (the 
baging skins can also be read as a sa- 

grove), and even as a statement 


museum culture through 
t whites experience tribal art. 
things that was al 


JOHN DUFF'S "TIE PIECE” AT THE WHITNEY 


ART 


things are related in anthropological col- 
lections—the object to the glass case it’s 
shown in, the case to another case, the 
whole display to the room.” But her main 
preoccupation was with costume, Its way 
of reflecting and modifying the body that 
wears it so that it helps determine the 
body’s own awareness of its roles. On her 
own chosen ground, a field where the 
man of magic confronts the linear think- 
ing of anthropologists, her contribution 
is dazzling. 

Out of Despair. Equally dazzling, 
considered as illustration, is Duane Han- 
son’s tour de force of social realism. 
“The content of my sculpture,” he re- 
cently declared, “is derived from my feel- 
ing of despair. Realism is best suited to 
convey the frightening idiosyncrasies of 
our time.” So his work makes up a 
chamber of all-American horrors: life- 
size, startlingly real figures cast in Fiber- 
glas and polyester resin. A group of 
Bowery winos sprawl filthily on a lit- 
tered sidewalk; a dead motorcyclist, hid- 
eously mangled, lies pinned under his 
wrecked machine. In Tourists, Hanson 
extends his distaste to Mr. and Mrs. Mid- 
dle America on vacation somewhere in 
the sun: he with his Hawaiian. shirt 
and baggy Bermuda shorts and festooned 
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camera equipment, she with her bl | 
sunglasses, red slacks and gold sand Uy 
both staring with puzzled receptive, | 
at—what? A palm tree? A Morris essi 
pidus façade? Hanson has pinned dod 
the fragile particularity of pure ban 
There may seem to be somethin 
easy, almost flip, about this kind 
cial anatomization. 

Wood as. Grass. Certain young, 
sculptors ‘at the Whitney eschew E 
high finish such works ‘imply: ‘thei; mal I 
terials are plain, crudely put togethe 
and ostentatiously frugal. John Dut 
Tie Piece, with its floppy swag of old 
neckties sewn together and swaying al 
a curved wooden slat, is a very. prom! 
ising exploration of the possibilities tha 
lie dormant in ignored objects. Tt j| 
rare to see such a fastidious imaginatio; 
expressing itself through such delibe, 
ately mingy means. | 

The works of Ed Shostak, 29, haw 
a similar roughness—but by defaut 
since, “J couldn't afford to make then 
in metal." A struggling young artist 
there ever was one, he is still at th 
stage where his bed is a mattress 
the floor, and he works, often two shif 
a day, as a waiter. Influenced at 
by minimal art (“I am extremely djs: 
rivative. I worshiped Robert Morris, bypass 
I got over that") Shostak has grae 
tated toward a kind of abstracted naturnfs 
imagery. Minimal art he now finds w 
derstated and unimportant. "I think 
my work as more flamboyant, whic 
you're not supposed to use in minime 
work. Instead of being unimportant, m 
work is very outrageous." His lam 
floor piece, Bloomin’, is an artifici 
wooden garden: panels of coarsely ¢ 
building board lie flat as grass or fo 
into flowerlike cones;:sprouts of tim) 

push upward. “I want the color to lo 

like growth, living and flowers. Brow 
is the earth, green for growth, bright ¢ 

ors for mature flowers." Spring W 

folds in the unheard creakings of Shi 

tak's rough carpentry. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME DY FRANK LERNER 


Duane Hanson pokes fun at the 
overequipped American traveler in 
"Tourists." 


Nancy Graves "Shaman" uses latex, 
gauze and oil paint to evoke the spir- 
itual healer of primitive Indians and 
his regalia of feathers and shells. 
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bloody riots that tumbled Wladyslaw 
Gomulka from power after 14 years as 
First Secretary of his nation's Com- 
munist Party. From comrades on all lev- 
els, fraternal messages of support poured 
| into Warsaw for his successor: Edward 
Gierek, 57, the tall, burly boss of the 
Silesian mining area. Russia's Leonid 
Brezhnev hailed his new opposite num- 
ber in Poland as “a sincere friend of 
the Soviet Union and a staunch in- 
ternational Communist." Germany's 
gruff old Walter Ulbricht, who has op- 
| posed recent Polish efforts at détente, 
| proposed "close comradely ties." From 
| all parts of Poland—and from almost 
| all sectors of its party structure—came 
| telegrams of felicitation and support. Po- 
| litely, none of the encomiums touched 
| on the most relevant fact of the revolt: 
i that workers, in a so-called workers’ 
state, had toppled an entrenched but 
j cumbersome and unresponsive Commu- 
nist government, deriding it as a “Red 
! bourgeoisie." 
| Although fragmentary reports of the 
riots' extent were still seeping out of Po- 
land, there was strong evidence that 
the death toll probably exceeded 300 
—far more than the figure *in the teens" 
0320 | officially admitted during the protests. 
==“ The sudden replacement of Gomulka 
essesi by Gierek after hasty meetings of the Po- 
nNo.€ litburo and the Central Committee clear- 
nany ly indicated how worried the party was 
/?^" by the sweeping nature of the revolt, 
na Wal as did Gierek’s initial, conciliatory 
moves. He ended the state of emergency, 
‘ity 88" under which police and the army had 
| Nau Deen sent into the riot zones along the 
3ox 246 Baltic seacoast with orders to shoot to 
jkill. As cities quieted, dusk-to-dawn cur- 
fews were lifted in time for pious Poles 
unives to attend Christmas Eve midnight Mass. 
ul Air, road and telephone services were re- 
rag Stored, breaking the cocoon of isolation 
that Gomulka had imposed to limit the 
| Bank demonstrations. 
se enci] Lemons and Oranges. Gierek also or- 
angel s dered a series of special dispensations de- 
nge van Signed to restore worker morale. Ship- 
Natio loads of imported lemons and oranges 
were distributed for holiday feasting. 
do Double allotments of bread were made 
: available to stores. In Szczcesin, where 
f Taw Some of the worst rioting took place, 
«| Workers at the rebellious Warski Ship- 
me^! yards were informed that they could 
jss 10! get Christmas advances on wages. 
pox, Considering the explosive quality of 
mthe revolts, it was all but inevitable 
Ol. that the party structure would undergo 
| a drastic purge; few Western Observers, 
Owever, expected th 
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Polanas New Regime: Gifts and Promises" 


mulka, who ostensibly resigned his post 
for reasons of health (in fact, he has 
long had a heart condition), four of his 
close associates were dropped from Po- 
land’s twelve-man Politburo. President 
Marian Spychalski, 64, felt so com- 
pletely disgraced that he never even ap- 
peared before the Sejm (Poland’s rub- 
ber-stamp parliament) to resign from 
office in person. 

One reigning figure who did come to 
the Sejm, apologizing for his mistakes, 


AP. 


was the durable Józef Cyrankiewicz, 
59, who moved up to Spychalski's cer- 
emonial position as President after 21 
years as Premier. He was succeeded by 
Deputy Premier Piotr Jaroszewicz, 61, 
who was also promoted from deputy Po- 
litburo member to full member. In his 
placating acceptance speech, Jaroszewicz 
announced that the new regime intend- 
ed to seek "full normalization of re- 
lations" with the Roman Catholic 
Church, to which 95% of all Poles nom- 
inally belong. Full normalization was 


:more than Gomulka had ever sought; 


the new regime seemed in return to be 
seeking a benediction, perhaps in Christ- 
mas or New Year's sermons. 
"Ill-Considered Concept." More im- 
mediately relevant to the fate of the 
new leaders was the series of economic 
moves that Gierek announced. The price 
increases on consumer goods that led 


at it would be s-o. koptbgc pietsinvlraemasngrimofieresn, iBsrtdwais the favorite of Poland's conservatives. 


GIEREK GREETING SILESIAN STEELWORKERS 
A "Red bourgeoisie" forgot the bonds of contact. 


levels will be frozen for at least twd 
years, except for such seasonal items a: 
milk, eggs and vegetables. He also an 
nounced the creation of a special $173 
million fund to provide premiums and 
salary increases for the lowest-paid 
workers and for those who have the larg 
est families. 

In proposing these reforms, Giere 
also launched a harsh, albeit indirect at 
tack on his predecessor for losing touc 
with the people. The pre-Christmas price 


increases, ordered into effect with little 
explanation, had been “an ill-considered 
concept of economic policy.” The new 
leadership, said Gierek pointedly, “wi 
respect the principle of collective de-i 
cision making and democracy in the 
life of the party.” : 

Although Gierek's words could 
taken at face value, they also indica 
his tenuous and perhaps even tempor 
hold on his new post. There is some 
idence to suggest that Gierek was 
one of the key leaders who called tl 
traordinary meeting of the Politt 
last weekend that led to Gomul 
downfall. His own election to the 
of party boss was clearly the result 
an internal compromise. Raised to full 
membership in the Politburo was Go-| 
mulka's powerful enemy, Mieczyslaw 
Moezar—who turned 57 on Christmas 
Day—the xenophobic, rigid hero who 


f Self and- three conservative allies. From 
ithe new vantage point of Party Sec- 
retary for the army and security forces, 
fhe becomes Poland's top cop. 
E Slag for Vegetables. Gierek today 
l/does not enjoy the broad-based support 
that Moczar has among old partisans, 
i) young blue-collar workers and conser- 
| vative elements of the press and the 
Ii church. Although he is favored by many 
young, technical-minded intellectuals, 
Wii Gierek’s principal source of strength is 
lithe allegiance of the elite coal miners 
from Upper Silesia. After being named 
jhead of the region in 1957, Gierek im- 
#4: posed stern party discipline and high out- 

Hii put standards. At the same time, he 
Misecured for the miners good housing, 
i lsafe and automated mines, and the high- 
l'est wages in the country. Miners found 
Z1 him easy to communicate with and open 

Uto suggestions. His understanding of 
wf their problems is real. Born in Porab- 
ka, he was taken by his family to France 
Pat the age of ten. He worked in the 
‘coal mines after leaving school at 13. 
» Later, as a young man, he went into 
% the mines in Belgium. Returning home 
4} at last, he scrambled for an education 
nd graduated in 1954 with a degree 
n mining and metallurgy from the Cra- 
ow Mining Institute. 

Although hardly a liberal, Gierek be- 
Mieves in technical and bureaucratic in- 
novation, In order to get more food 
for his miners, for instance, he once of- 
fered a free wagonload of slag (for build- 
ing material) to any farmer who would 
deliver a wagonload of vegetables—a 
"trade that delighted both parties. Gierek 
"speaks fluent French from his years 

l abroad and occasionally visits old com- 
rades in the French and Belgian parties; 
"thus he understands the West better than 
most of the other Warsaw leaders. 
1 A drab, uncharismatic speaker who in- 
stills respect rather than enthusiasm, 
1Gierek may not have much time to con- 
‘ solidate his position. By the first of Feb- 
fruary, at the latest, he will have to 
convince the workers that they can be- 
!Nijieve his promises about an improved 
J economic situation. He will also have 
‘to come up with a revised economic 
© plan that will somehow please reform- 
‘minded technocrats as well as satisfy 
Uthe hard-line bureaucrats who disap- 
‘prove of decentralization or other lib- 
eral measures. Most difficult of all, he 
‘must also keep in check the nationalistic 
"feelings of Moczar and his allies. In 
this complex task, Gierek has an in- 
‘comparably useful and puissant ally: 
“Moscow. Presumably, the Russians 
would not have acquiesced in Gomulka's 
do nfaliivithout the assurance that his 
essor would remain as open to the 
as to the West. Presumably, too, 
are grateful that Gierek engineered 

solution" to a crisis that might 
~y viet tanks and troop 
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SPAIN 


Homage to the Hard-Liners 
Francisco Franco has managed to 
stay on top in Spain for 31 years by 
adroitly balancing generals and bishops, 
Opus Dei technocrats and Falangists. 
Nonetheless, the real basis of his power 
has been the fidelity of the Spanish 
army. Last week, as the tense country 
awaited the outcome of the stormy tri- 
al of 16 Basque terrorists, the uniformed 
leaders of Francos praetorian guard 
closed ranks around the Caudillo—so 
tightly, in fact, that it was hard to tell 
whether they had actually pulled a coup. 
Spain's ultra-right hard-liners in and 
out of uniform have never been happy 
with Franco's steps toward “liberaliza- 
tion.” They decided it was time for a 
showdown earlier this month, when 
Spain was rocked by demonstrations in 
AP 


CARRERO BLANCO 
Surrogate for a coup? 


support of the Basques, and other ter- 
rorists kidnapped West German Dip- 
lomat Eugen Beihl. Soon, outraged army 
officers were meeting to plan a coun- 
terattack. Well before Hostage Beihl's re- 
lease last week on Christmas Day, the 
army's strategy became clear, as "spon- 
taneous" pro-Franco rallies spread from 
Madrid to Santander and other cities. 

The Price. Unmistakably, the army- 
generated outpouring of support was 
not much more than a veiled warning 
to Franco that he could be in deep trou- 
ble if he did not publicly review his spon- 
sorship of Spain's neglected right. But 
how would he respond? The answer 
came when Admiral Luis Carrero Blan- 
co, Franco's vice president and surrogate 
Strongman, went to a special session of 
parliament, Speaking for "the Caudillo 
of Spain and the Generalissimo of our 
armies," the admiral told the delegates 
that he was there "to render the hom- 
a ich the arm 
1 Domain: Gurukul 
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right was not the only price exacted r 
the army. While conceding that? 
with Communist invaders from Mo 
or Peking was "improbable," Se 
Blanco announced that the nation El 
no choice but to develop its “max; had 
military potential.” That means m 
Spain will increase its spending ud 
armed services and other security m 
es, which already command an outs: te) 
18.6% of the gross national product E 
The Guarantors. Bigger defense bul 
gets would certainly put a strain 
Spain's economy, which is in a qj] : 
gering recession. But the main cost n 
last week's crypto-coup will be Politica) 
The military won an informal but all-in) 
portant endorsement from parliameg 
as the chief guarantor of the regime [ 
"continuity" when Franco, now 78 an 
ill, dies and Spain reverts to a mop 
archy under the youthful and Unsea, 
soned king-to-be, Prince Juan Carlos, | 
The strength of that endorsemgl 
should become apparent in the next coy! 
ple of months, when Franco is expec | 
ed to respond to the military's deman Un 
that he reshuffle his 19-man cabine £O”. 
Among those likely to be shuffled quasi 
are the more liberal Opus Dei magical 
isters who have been pushing the pralen as 
matic, outward-looking foreign poli; ani 
that—as the hard-liners see it—has le Wis 
to permissiveness and the emergence ting E 
troublesome dissenters at home. |. 
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The Low-Profile Communists WO 


When the workers’ riots erupted in Prtrjalis 
land, some of the loudest denunciatio; in 
of the Communist bosses in Wars?ytalia 
came from party spokesmen in Westtithe ( 
Europe—most notably from the Rtcratic 
leaders of Italys Emilia-Romagna set uj 
gion. Guido Fanti, the Communist pIeryth 
ident of the region, rose before his Sto m 
member council to deplore "the trafclude 
events of Poland." The Communist m*mesai 
or of Bologna, Renato Zangheri, "poveri 
pressed “the strongest condemnation ty re 
the use of arms” to suppress the revolt road 

It was, in a way, no great sulpiway - 
that the Italian Communists should ‘tun | 
so quick to criticize the errors of thbars 
Polish comrades; they are a rather Meach 
cial breed. Emilia-Romagna is one mini, 
15 Italian regions that last June eleczoast, 
semiautonomous governments undel?y mx 
nationwide decentralization prog Th 
—and the only one in which the Cot a 
munists and their allies won a métuptic 
ity. Rather than use their new-fOUTUSIV 
power to try to cast the region along party 
thodox Marxist lines, the Emilia fives 
magna Communists—who have bee? ie : 
dominant political force in the so-cilsreds 
"red belt" of central Italy since Mio , 
War II—have chosen instead tO E P 
it a showcase for good govern 
Keeping a very low profile indee n) 
Communists seem shrewdly determi 
to prove that all of Italy, and n9 

petter 


else. 


firms 


ed than almost anything 


a 
gi 
| 
1 


Semen! 
xt cou 
expe munists skillfully capitalized on the re- 
a gion's natural advantages. Emilia-Ro- 


abin magna has long been Italy's richest ag- 

Š ricultural region. For the past 20 years, 
1 Milit has led the nation in industrial growth; 
e Pr! thanks to an influx of new plants and 
PpO fat payrolls, the per capita income in Bo- 
has ltiggna (more than $1,600 a year) is ris- 
ence (ing at a rate of better than 9% a year. 
‘Businessmen find that it is one place 
where they can count on local Com- 
munist politicians to keep obstreperous 
ists Jeft-wing labor unions in line. } 

: Party officials not only court indus- 
d in Pitrialists, but also the ordinary citizen 
ciati in refreshing contrast to the usual 
Wars?Ttalian practice. For small businessmen, 
Westtithe Communists have slashed bureau- 
he Recratic red tape. For farmers, they have 
gna 'set up cooperatives that take care of ev- 
ist p'erything from buying their machinery 
his to marketing their produce, which in- 
e tatcludes 80% of the world’s supply of Par- 
istmámesan cheese. New arrivals from the 
eri, ‘poverty-stricken south always find a par- 
ation ty representative on hand at the rail- 
revoll road station: or bus depot to point the 
surp"way to a job, to housing or to party- 
ould run community centers with cut-rate 
of thbars and restaurants. Many of Italy's 
her Slbeaches are open sewers, but in Ri- 
one mini, on Emilia-Romagna’s Adriatic 
, eleclSoast, swimmers enjoy waters kept clean 
undef 9y modern antipollution equipment. 
rog? The results of Communist rule are 
jc vac all on the plus side. Personal cor- 
, maffuption of minor officials is less ob- 
w-fofrusive than in other regions, but the 
long @arty and its faithful have won them- 
nilia-Nelves positions of high privilege—and 
beenl?rofit. Much of the profit from the hun- 
;o-cül'áreds of Communist-run stores, building 

woflrms and other cooperatives in the re- 
to mons eight provinces flows first into 
arnmene coffers of the party and its myriad 
iced, VOuth groups, women’s auxiliaries and - 

m ather fronts, and then into the pockets 
ne legions of hacks and functionless 
onaries on party payrolls. 
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ocratic image, the Communists of Emi- 
lia-Romagna not only twit their com- 
rades in other countries, they go out of 
their way to downplay their own pres- 
ence. Although more than 400,000 of It- 
aly’s 1,492,000 card-carrying party 
members live in the region, President 
Fanti scoffs at Christian Democratic 
fears that the Reds intend to build a Mos- 
cow-style monolithic state. All the Com- 
munists want, he says soothingly, is a 
society “which is pluralistic, in which 
no ideology or faith would have an ex- 
clusive or privileged position.” 

People's Pollock. Probably the best 
exponent of Italy’s low-profile brand of 
Communism is Bologna’s Mayor Renato 
Zangheri, a party “liberal,” economist 
and intellectual who is regarded as some- 
thing of a Marxist Medici even by non- 
Communists. Since July, when he be- 
came the latest Red mayor of Bologna, 
Zangheri has insisted on keeping his Uni- 
versity of Bologna professorship, on 
wearing his academic tweeds, and on 
making over much of the municipal gov- 
ernment in his eclectic but thoughtful 
style. Among the 17th century frescoes 
in the Palazzo D’Accursio, he has hung 
a favorite Jackson Pollock and other 
moderns. As for the city itself, he has di- 
vided it into 18 quartieri, each with its 
own deputy mayor, council and library. 


cc-oZaPabgrboelievesutlkat Kaie a oneetity, beridw 


ernable." His solution: stop growing. 
When the population of Bologna, now 
480,000, approaches 600,000, he will 
simply sign no more building permits. 

Zangherís  heresies—he regularly 
chews out the Soviets for suppressing in- 
tellectual freedom—might leave voters! 
confused about whether he is really a 
Communist at all. But it hardly mat- 
ters; on ballots, the party identifies it-| 
self as the Two Towers, after a Bo- 
logna landmark. The word *Communist" 
never even appears. 


ATINI 


REGIONAL PRESIDENT FANTI 
Courting the citizens. 


ISRAEL 


Settling in Along the Border 


A telling anomaly of the 1967 Mid- 
dle East war is that Israel, in spite of cap- 
turing vast stretches of Arab territory, 
actually ended up with a border 68 
miles shorter than before the fighting. 
Reason: the present de facto lines are | 
straighter. They are also much easier 
for Israel to defend. In any peace ne- 
gotiation, therefore, a crucial question. 
will be how much of this occupied te 
ritory Israel will be willing to reli 
quish and how much it will insist on 
retaining to preserve border security. 
TiME Jerusalem Bureau Chief Marsh | 
Clark made a three-day, 465-mile tou. ] 
along Israel's eastern boundaries. He di. 
covered "a frenzy of construction an 
settlement activity," which suggests 
Israel is not about to surrender ù 
cupied territory. His report: 


My companion on the trip, ET 
raeli reserve officer, started by 
a 9-mm. pistol on the ledge un 
dash of our Ford Cortina. His 
seemed symbolic of the a 
along much of the border. V 
at Mount Hermon, the snov 
peak that cornerstones th 
tween Israel, Lebanor 
we spotted the fi 
dozers that are 
cupied territories 
widening and str 
ers or rearran; 
rael has | 


haping a road along which Israeli pa- 
E | trols can roll. The patrols keep an eye 
hq On “Fatahland.” the corner of Lebanon 
from which the Arab guerrillas have 
aunched destructive attacks on Israel. 
z» From Mount Hermon, the border 
ZU road winds down the Golan Heights. 
T Until 1967, Syrian troops used the 
2 heights as an artillery platform against 
"Kkibbutzim in the northern Galilee val- 
, ley below. Now the heights are largely 
"M deserted. Kuneitra, which once had a 
| population of 20,000, has only 300 to- 
- day, most of them members of an Is- 
-raeli kibbutz that operates a coffee shop 
e selling apple strudel, beverages, and busts 
M of Golda Meir, Moshe Dayan and Da- 
4, vid Ben-Gurion. Smaller Syrian villages 
ZU are being bulldozed. “They had become 
17! a health hazard,” explains an Israeli of- 
TU ficer. “They provided refuge for stray 
|= dogs, cats and fedayeen." Some Golan 
T fields still carry red-triangle signs de- 
» noting Syrian minefields. Others are lush 
7 with wheat and cotton grown by Israeli 
_ kibbutzniks who ride in tractors with 
1 armor plating on the side. 
3 Dead Sea Life. The rolling Jordanian 
border south of the heights is still Is- 
rael's most vulnerable. For that reason, 
4! the government has established there a 
| necklace of nahals, fortified camps 
144 manned by young Israelis who are equal- 
|. ly able to farm or to fight. But where 
the Dead Sea provides natural pro- 
tection, Israel is developing tourist at- 
tractions. In the vicinity of Masada, 
the legendary fortress of ancient He- 
| brew history, there are now three ho- 
E tels. with 228 rooms as well as two 
guest houses and three youth hostels. An- 
other hotel, the Pan American Dead 
! Sea (no'"kin to the airline), will be fin- 
ished in 30 months at a cost of $5 mil- 
lien, The Pan American will have 181 
rooms and am indoor pool fed by ther- 
| apeutic waters from the lowest spot on 
| the face of the earth. 
— Nearly finished is the road that rolls 
az the sea from Jericho to Eilat, 
! ‘Israel renamed it in 1949 
b police post known, de- 
Umm Rashrash. Eilat is al- 
ng resort. New motels 


hippies occupy CXt50. In Public 


ISRAELI ROAD CONSTRUCTION CREW 


portant too. The glass-bottom boats that 
take tourists out to marvel at the Gulf 
of Aqaba’s coral formations rock in 
the swells of supertankers bringing Per- 
sian Gulf oil into Eilat to be pipelined 
to the Mediterranean. 

See the Battlefields. The biggest ad- 
venture of a border tour occurs along 
the 170-mile road from Eilat to Sharm 
el Sheikh at the confluence of the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the Red Sea. All but 
about 50 miles of the highway have 
been completed; the immense effort be- 
ing expended cannot be for any other 


purpose than to keep a permanent Is- - 


raeli presence on the western side of 
the Gulf of Aqaba. When the road is fin- 
ished, Israeli tourists will speed in three 
hours through the pink and purple Si- 
nai mountains that it took commandos 
in 1956 three days to cross. 

At Sharm el Sheikh the beginnings 
of another tourist mecca are already in 
place. For $14 a night one can get an air- 
conditioned room in an 80-bed motel, 
watch movies and go scuba diving. Al- 
ready along another road to Sharm el 
Sheikh through the Mitla Pass, holiday- 
makers from Tel Aviv can take a five- 
day "See the Sinai Battlefields" tour 
for $98.60. Egged, Israels’ biggest bus 
line, is now planning a 300-bed motel in 
Sinai at a cost of $500,000. *Why not?" 
asks an Egged spokesman. “The govern- 
ment has agreed to a 49-year lease, and 
who's going anywhere anyway?" 


CAMBODIA 


Battle in a Forgotten War 

The fighting in South Viet Nam 
ceased for 24 hours last week, to mark 
a Christmas truce. Meanwhile a crucial 
but often forgotten war continues in 
Cambodia—and, with the advent of the 
dry season, is gaining in intensity. There 
the Communist forces, composed pri- 
marily of North Vietnamese regulars, 
plus some Viet Cong and Cambodian 
Khmer Rouge, are as determined as 
ever to isolate the capital of Phnom- 
Penh from the rest of the country and 
thus discredit or even oust the "sal- 
vation government" of Premier Lon Nol. 


tbeveapitikuitscKorthecGleninmuHastswar At the height of the battle, SI? 


rorist bombings. In the countryside, thetered 
seized the offensive after their sethasonné 
last fall at Taing Kauk (TIME, Oct, napal 
A month ago, they cut Route Four, peente 
main road between Phnom-Penh and} F9 
deepwater port of Kompong Som, „podia 


the Cambodian army has not yet befall 
able to reopen it. The result is a seri e Ver 
fuel shortage in Phnom-Penh. So jpkou 
there has been no such scarcity of fog! YY 


although the flow of refugees has | eae 
creased the capital’s population flor th 
500,000 to almost 2,000,000 since ka” P^ 
March. Throughout the country, T. 
Cambodians have lost approximately thermo 
battalions in as many weeks. hude 
Despite such setbacks, U.S. milit 5. 
observers in Southeast Asia are not Kyho 
simistic about the situation. They pot) 
out that the Lon Nol government h: 
shown a surprising degree of stayi 
power, and that Cambodia's once Cutt 
iculed army has been fighting brave, Th 
The army is being increased by abās D 
one battalion a week—enough to Ofíserve; 
the losses—and its position is reinfortspeck 
by the presence in Cambodia of macqui 
than 12,000 South Vietnamese troopsing tl 
Night Strike. Given continued Uly be 
and South Vietnamese air support, ‘heard 
servers believe, the Cambodian amU.S. 
should be able to hold its own. An mei 
lustration of both the Cambodians’ nteente 
found staying power and the effectiwill 
ness of allied air support, reports TIU.S. | 
Correspondent Stanley Cloud, was @ble 
victory at the town of Prey TowU.S. « 
(pop. 6,000), which lies midway "8 b 
tween Kompong Cham and Skoun Mpo 
Route Seven. Ere 
On the night of Dec. 11, a force ope S 
many as 3,000 Communist soldi Th 
struck at Prey Totung. They qu. ist 
seized the center of town and drove hh s j 
400 Cambodian soldiers there int? Strate 
schoolyard, where they remained, i$ 


«MOrese 
rounded and cut off, for five days: uid 
of the time we could not even lift fact t] 


heads," says Lieut. Colonel Srey 2" gang 
competent young local comman@®™ acuy 

As the days passed, the ene? banc 
the schoolyard with .50-cal. ma^ Suez, 
gun bullets, mortars, and a già?" flad a 
mm. rocket that toppled a Eu ta ti 


sing that he and his men would not sur- 
lender. Even though they ran short of 
"hmmunition and food, and were out- 
Jnumbered by about 5 to 1, they kept 
their word, but the cost was fearfully 
igh. Of the 400 Cambodians, 50 were 
killed and 300 wounded, including 114 
critically. Estimates of enemy soldiers 
‘killed ranged from 500 to 2,000. After 
ithe battle, a French journalist reported 
lihat he saw the bodies of North Viet- 
Inamese who had been chained to their 
machine guns and had died there. s 
Total Damage. The Cambodian 
achievement was in holding out. The 
siege was broken by repeated U.S.- 
South Vietnamese air strikes that sent 
lat least half a dozen 500-lb. bombs 
into the center of the town and splat- 
le, thetered the area with scores of antiper- 
setbagsonnel bombs and huge quantities of 
ct. napalm. Hardly a building in the town’s 
jur geenter was spared major damage. 
and | Four days after the battle ended, Cam- 
‘bodian and South Vietnamese columns 
"finally succeeded in reopening Route 
serio even between Kompong Cham and 
:Skoun, which had been cut by enemy ac- 


jf foy Vity for six weeks. But the Cambodians 
has expected the fighting to continue in the 

a “area for the duration of the dry season. 
1 Um the case of Prey Totung itself, how- 
uy lever, there was not much left to fight 
TY, “for. "The Cambodians once again had 
itely "demonstrated great courage,” sadly con- 
.. cludes Correspondent Cloud, “but the 
milittfown had been destroyed. One wondered: 


not Who wins in the long run?" 
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E EAST-WEST | 
nce Cutting a Chain of Links 
braveli The atoll in the Indian Ocean known 
y ablas Diego Garcia, as the London Ob- 
to Offiserver has noted, is “one of those ink 
infortspecks of the British Empire which were 
of m'acquired in a fit of absence of mind dur- 
roopsing the Napoleonic Wars and have rare- 
led Uly been heard of since.” More will be 
ort, Sheard of it in the future. In 1971 the 
in amU.S. will begin to build a joint British- 
,. An American air and radio communications 
ns néeenter on the tiny island. The facility 
jffectWill provide support for British and 
rts T!U.S. planes and ships and will be avail- 
was ‘able as a potential alternative to the 
TotvU.S. communications and satellite-track- 
way ling base in northern Ethiopia. Its most 
koun "portant function, however, will be to 
serve as a counterbalance to the grow- 
rce oling Soviet naval presence in the Indian 
soldiOcean (see map). ‘ 
uid) The Administration was initially re- 
irové fuctant to take a step that in effect 
into UNS counter to the Nixon Doctrine's 
strategy of lowering the U.S. military 
«MOresence in Asia, But its decision to 
ift @uild the facility was guided by the 
Yan fact that for the past two years, the Rus- 
«oi gans have been moving into the power 
my vacuum created by Britain’s decision to 
ie chitbandon its military position East of 
me juez. Since. 1968, the Soviets have 
an! dad as many as 30 ships in the ocean 
x yit a time and rarely fewer than ten. 
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stroyers and a seaplane tender based at 
Bahrein. The British also have about 
seven ships in the Persian Gulf, and at 
least 20 more based at Singapore. Some 
naval experts argued that the U.S. al- 
ready has Polaris submarines in the In- 
dian Ocean and could bring in surface 
vessels from the Seventh Fleet in the Pa- 
cific at any time. In the end, however, 
the Administration concluded that the 
Soviet naval buildup should not be al- 
lowed to go unchallenged. “The Pres- 
ident decided," said a White House 
source, "that we simply could not leave 
the door wide open to the Russians." 

String of Buoys. The dimensions of 
the Soviet buildup in the Indian Ocean 
also worry Australia and Great Britain. 
In light of the Tory government's de- 
cision to retain a token military force 
to help defend Singapore and Malaysia, 
there is uneasiness in London about sup- 
plying that force via a body of water 
dominated by the Russians. Heath has 
argued for resuming South African arms 
sales on the ground that the Soviets' In- 
dian Ocean presence makes the Simons- 
town naval base more important than 
ever; but the plan has run into such op- 
position from black African Common- 
wealth members, and Canada too, that 
the decision has been postponed. 

The Russians are unmistakably on 
the verge of naval domination. They 
have helped develop the Indian port of 
Visakhapatnam and are adapting it for 
the possible use of Soviet submarines. 
On South Yemen’s island of Socotra, 
which dominates the approach to the 
Red Sea, they are constructing a naval 
radio station and ammunition depot. 
On Mauritius they have been: given har- 
bor facilities. In addition, the Russians 
have signed fishing agreements with at 
least ten nations, stretching from Egypt 


to Indonesia, and along the East Af 
rican coast they have set up a string of 
buoys which could be used as ren- 
dezvous anchorages for supply and re- 
fueling vessels as well as navigational 
aides for nuclear submarines. 

Capability for Intervention. Most 
military experts regard the Soviet build- 
up as part of a long-range policy that 
stresses offensive naval capability and 
thus is forcing the Soviet Union to 
seek foreign military bases for the first 
time. Writes T.B. Millar, director of 
the Australian Institute of International 
Affairs: “To dominate the Suez pas- 
sage; to have a major influence in the oil- 
producing states; to be able to exert 
political pressure, with modest military 
backing, at key points during times of de- 
cision; and to trade profitably—these 
are the Soviet Union’s apparent in- 
tentions. The Soviet Union has today a 
capability for intervention she has nev- 
er before possessed.” 

The size of the Russians’ Indian Ocean 
fleet is hardly alarming in worldwide 
terms, and the ocean itself remains an 
area of peripheral U.S. concern. None- 
theless, if the Soviet navy should be- 
come the only naval force within the 
Indian Ocean, it could have an im- 
portant effect on the nations in that re- 
gion and inevitably could limit the po- 
litical options available to the West. 

The current edition of Jane’s Fight- 
ing Ships, recalling that in the heyday 
of empire Britain had a chain of war- 
ships stretching from the English Chan- 
nel to China, concludes ruefully: “Brit- 
ain has unshackled the chain and the 
Soviet Union has picked up the links.” 
The U.S.-British base at Diego Garcia 
will be a modest effort at preventing 
the Russians from rebuilding the links 
into a chain of their own. 
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IRAQ @ Where Soviet vessels coll. 
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British in Persian Gulf 
1 frigate, 6 minesweepers 


hips at Bahrein 
iro one fender. - 
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| Total of 10 ships including } missile-bearing cruiser, 
| 2 missile-beoring destroyers, 2 oilers, 1 landing ship 
and 1 submarine 


iFirst Lady's Lady 

I. Tf I think some of you have gotten ex- 
ceedingly busty because you are car- 
rying tape recorders, I might question 
how you gained weight. You are here 
Has guests, and guests do not wander 
#¥ around taking notes. Please introduce 
T yourself to the guests just as any nice, 
well-brought-up lady would do. Circu- 


That was not Amy Vanderbilt speak- 
; ||ing. It was Pat Nixon's staff director 
# and press secretary, Constance Cornell 
#4} Stuart, lecturing Washington’s lady jour- 
“Wit nalists on how to cover formal recep- 
Yil tions. “I dont know which made me 
SIE! more furious,” recalls one White House 
“i reporter. "Her patronizing lecture or 
"dte phoniness of pretending that re- 
hi porters are guests. We're there because 
JI we write about it.” 
Connie Stuart, 32, is there because she 
* majored in drama at the University of 


io? 


EE, 


! CONNIE STUART 


Maryland, went into public relations, and 

married Charles Stuart. Charles has been 

part of the Nixon team since 1968; he 

moved into the White House with the 
President. He started as assistant to John 
Ehrlichman, is now an aide to Bob Hal- 
deman. When Pat Nixon fired her first 
press secretary, Gerry Van der Heuvel 
(who, among other things, had wanted to 
work for Hubert Humphrey), there was 
Connie; with recommendations from two 
of Nixon's closest men. 

White House insiders feel that ebul- 
snt Connie was hired to improve Mrs. 
on's image—to present her as more 
en and friendly. But Connie says 
iot the reason at all. 


(CROUCHING) & BOSS AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
Even the Witches grant the effort. 


“I see. In stublig 
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brought on board to ‘create an image 
for the First Lady. She has a very nat- 
ural manner, and has no intention O 
changing. She made this clear when 
we talked before I took the job. She 
told me, ‘No one is going to change 
me or the way I do things. " Nobody 
has. 
That is one reason why Connie has 
come under fire from the Republican 
women surrounding the First Lady: 
*She is not doing anything for Pat." 
Leading the critics is Washington's great 
mouthpiece, Martha Mitchell, who re- 
cently added Connie to her list of early 
morning phone calls. Connie had ne- 
glected to give Martha credit as hostess 
for a luncheon attended by Mrs. Nix- 
on. Declared Martha: "Connie is trying 
to get rid of me because I announced 
to the press that I called her at 5 a.m." 
Connie does have her drawbacks. The 
night of the White House ball for Prince 
Charles and Princess Anne, for instance, 
the press had been barred beyond the re- 


WALTER BENNETT 


ceiving line, and reporters had to rely 
on Connie for color and anecdote. Yet 
Connie overlooked the early deadlines 
of East Coast morning papers, and noth- 
ing could be written for the first edi- 
tions. When she finally sashayed into 
the press room, she giggled that she 
had little to report because “the British 
mistook me for an American reporter" 
and would not talk. The New York 
Daily News's Ann Wood growled: “We'd 
never make that mistake, Connie.” Dur- 
ing the Nixons’ last trip to Europe, Con- 
nie abruptly disappeared in mid-Ireland 
leaving reporters covering Mrs. Nixon 
with no oue to brief them. Where had 


^ a heart attack. At week's end the 


QnotsiG dnnieuhlKdnoriegsséchuleliswer without explanation, The staffers re 


> 


she had flown off to keep it—a 
cidentally, to bag a moose. F 
Tries Hard. On the other hang th 

taff White House press corps give € dij 
nie credit for holding twice-weekly Co, 
briefings, something that Liz Can PrsFall 
Lady Bird's press secretary, didi ll Ne 
on big stories and Mrs. Van der p, posin 
vel never did. She works twelve. chem 
days at her $30,000-a-year job, win and : 
the tranquilizers used by Mesdames A mer c 
penter and Van der Heuvel. Ang forni 
like her West Wing counterpart, p Socia! 
Ziegler, Connie attempts to answe ORadiz 
questions, though she does not heey 

with a theatrical roll of her eyes, to sh contr 
her disapproval of certain queries ppatio 
cause of her mugging and facial cont V 
tions, the "Washington Witches" ol 
British nickname given the Washingt „S.i 
women’s press corps for its relenj eo 5 
pursuit of Prince Charles and Prin os 
Anne) have dubbed these press conf. e 
ences “the Connie Stuart Show.” But Mus 
Witches grant that Connie tries hard aen ; 
that if she does not know something quor 
will admit it, adding: “I'll find out f 


nd, m 


ita 3 


" 2 dinar 
you.” She usually does. emt 
Censorship, North and South seci: 


Rarely has a magazine had a hatiguest 
time getting put to bed than Scanlafuture 
November issue. The muckrakibattle 
monthly has been struggling since Qing s 
1 to find a printer who would hanissues 
the edition. Given over to “Gueriùse o 
War in the U.S.A;" the NovemtNam‘ 
Scanlan's contains drawings and instrérnme 
tions on how to construct, place and divists 
onate types of homemade bombs. dolici: 
least eight printers said no. Teme 

Several said that their refusal wnay 
based on doubts about Scanlan's finorom] 
cial situation, but Dun & Bradstünnue 
says that the magazine’s latest r| Sea 
worth is $497,976. Scanlan's Editor Siackec 
ney E. Zion says that the refusalier th 
an inexcusable act of censorship he s 
the printers. The magazine finally foyhat t] 
a printer in Canada, which was ver de 
derstandably reluctant to  encour2osed 
bombers. Montreal police seized sojtion 
100,000 copies on the technicality tafety 
the necessary permit had not been %ants 
tained. Last week, while Scanlan's s Ta 
yer Israel Schawartzberg was roundlay® | 


up the necessary signatures, he died ardor 
pi/irou 


lematical November issue—now labori 


January—was still. in Canada. p, s 
hoped that it would turn up On Untirel 


; : (EC v 
newsstands t j 

his week. ienatc 

In Brazil, a ntry with a miliga S: 

razil, a country with a ™ Water 


government that knows exactly how y 

the press should be, nine cartoon hon B 
and editors of the satirical weekly iski 
quim (“The Rag”), have all been in fissed 
on for over a month. Uncharge^ laim 
tabloid has gone on publishing, ©!) opi 
stating on its front page that It omin 
been “completely automated.” Lasts one 
Brazilian police tired of the joK jane. ’ 


pended “The Rag,” then lifted the rs i 


sFallout Over Seaborg 


No scientist could have more im- 
posing credentials; Nobel laureate in 
chemistry, co-discoverer of pom 
20300 nd eight other synthetic elements, for- 
M a cello of the University of Cal- 
MS fornia at Berkeley and longtime as- 
t Weociate director of its famed Lawrence 
ae N Radiation Laboratory. Yet Glenn Sea- 
NS dborg is currently the center of E bitter 
esitelp ontroversy that has sharply divided the 
to shoj ation's largest and most powerful pri- 
£S: Bate scientific organization. At issue is 
COnlo ether the three-term chairman of the 
3 (lj.S. Atomic Energy Commission should 
hingtg io serve as president of the American 
lenti ssociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
Princtence, which has 130,000 members. If a 
rontescientist works for the U.S. Government, 
Utlican he honestly speak for science as a 
ard, aywhole without a conflict of interest? 
1ng, s 32,000 Deaths. The row is no or- 
Out {inary academic tempest. For many 
members of the A.A.A.S., Seaborg’s re- 
oui ient selection by an inner circle of 530 
Special electors raises extremely serious 
i hardguestions about the organization's very 
canlufuture. Should it continue its above-the- 
ckrakibattle posture? Or should it begin tak- 
nce Qing strong stands on social and moral 
| hanissues involving science, such as the 
3uerigse of herbicides by the U.S. in Viet 
ovemtNam? With Seaborg or any other Gov- 
l'instnirnment official as president, these ac- 
and &ivists fear that criticism of Government 
mbs. 5olicies by the A.A.A.S. would be ex- 
remely difficult, if not impossible. They 
isal wnay well voice their fears in an im- 
i's finoromptu floor debate at the association's 
radstránnual meeting in Chicago this week. 
test 1! Seaborg's election is also being at- 
litor Sacked for less ideological reasons. Ear- 
efusaller this year, two investigators stunned 
ship the scientific community by asserting 
ly fovhat there would be an extra 32,000 can- 
was Uer deaths a year if Americans were ex- 
ncourosed to the maximum dosages of radi- 
tion permitted under the AEC's existing 


gatio the A.A.A.S. In particular, 
duskie wants to know if the AEC ha- 
assed Tamplin and Gofman, as they 
laim it did. 
| Oblivio 


ged. 
a 


to the furor, the A.A.A.S’s 
‘committee 
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13 board members—including Environ- 
mentalist Barry Commoner (TIME cover, 
Feb. 2)—questioned the choice of Sea- 
borg, whose election they felt was certain 
because the other nominee was a rela- 
tively unknown acoustical expert, Rich- 
ard H. Bolt. Furthermore, even though 
the A.A.A.S. had not yet acted on Mus- 
kie's request, the board members pointed 
out that one of the organization’s com- 
mittees was already planning to study the 
environmental effects of power plants, a 
subject that could easily put the group at 
odds with the AEC—and thus with its 
own incoming president. 

Typical Sang-froid. The board con- 
veyed its misgivings to Seaborg. Under 
the A.A.A.S.’s archaic rules, it could not 
do anything more. Nor would Seaborg. 
He had already turned down an offer 
of the A.A.A.S. presidential candidacy 
twice before because of his other ob- 
ligations, and did not care to bow out 
this time. In fact, the only casualty of 
the dispute was a bystander: Dan Green- 


GOFMAN & TAMPLIN 


Can a scientist work for government and speak for its critics? OM 


berg, 38, the news editor of the A.A.A.S. 
publication Science, and one of the 
most astute observers of the U.S. sci- 
entific establishment. Urged by the board 
members to bring their doubts about 
Sehborg's nomination to the attention 
of the full membership, Greenberg or- 
dered up an account of the backstage 
maneuvering. Chemist Philip Abelson, 
Science's editor and Seaborg's contem- 
porary at the University of California, 
refused to print it; he said that it would 
be unfair to raise questions about Sea- 
borg's candidacy just before the voting. 
Infuriated, Greenberg quit. 

Seaborg’s own reaction was quite 
different. Unruflled by 
he said simply that a: 


The A.A.A.S/s quaint electoral protoco| 
again was on his side; he would first h 
to serve out a year as president-elect, he} 
noted, before he actually assumed the 
presidency in 1972. By that time, the dis-| 
pute over the radiation standards might! 
be settled. Seaborg's sang-froid was! 
characteristic. A tall (6 ft. 3 in.) and 
shambling figure, he has become some- 
thing of a legend in Washington for his 
ability to duck controversy. During the. 
intense debate over whether the U.S. 
should build an H-bomb, he managed to | 
retain the friendship of both Robert Op- | 
penheimer and Edward Teller. On the 
one hand, he agreed with Teller that the: 
bomb should be built; on the other, he so. 
qualified his support that even Oppenhei-. 
mer, the project's chief opponent, could | 
hardly take offense. 

Seaborg has used similar tactics to 
meet the emotional challenges of Gof- 
man and Tamplin, who contend that the 
AEC's policies are nothing less than out- | 
right genocide. In response, Seaborg ac- 
knowledges the dangers of radiation, yet 
insists that the AEC's precautions have 
been more than adequate. Such a reply, 


JOSEPH FALLON 


SEABORG - 


however, may not be enough. Public à 
lety over the real or imagined dangt 
the atom was on the rise even | 
Gofman and Tamplin unleash 
. polemic. One evidence of this is 


tempting to block construction of nu 
ar plants in the U.S. Similar cone 
has also nearly turned under ti 
Project Plowshare, which. [ 
nuclear devices for suc 
poses as excavating deep-sea hi 
locking mineral and gas d 


SHOW 
BUSINESS 


| | Mini Music Hall 


Manhattan's longest-running reperto- 
try theater and light-opera company, as 
f well as its most exclusive, is located 
“just off a modest brick courtyard west 
“of Central Park. Its stage is the home 
Cof the gifted Standwells, whose rep- 

ertory troupe combines high-comedy 
acting with stylish singing and sheer 
charm. They all sing, they all play the 
piano, and they all perform in every- 


P Mns from Shakespeare and Wilde to 


"iabelle Standwell, 


iennese operetta and musical comedies. 
This month they began their eleventh 
cutive season. 
Leader and founder of the troupe is Is- 
an Englishwoman 
whose aristocratic manners seem oddly 


' appropriate both to Lady Macbeth and 


2I PH 


ag 


"Wildes Lady Bracknell. She also lends 
her dowager tones to Schubert lieder 
Vand such trifles as Nevermore from 
"Noel Coward's Conversation Piece. Her 
brother Sicnarf, having lived in Amer- 
ica, has acquired a Southern accent as 


a 


DU well as a rowdy taste in music and po- 


E i 
1 | etry; he does the genial turns. 


ur 


3 
n 


"p 


i 
b: 


Romantic leads go to Jonathan 


A Smythe, a mustached Englishman who 


clips his words and stands as if he had 
‘| swallowed a swagger stick. Glamour is 
provided by Mademoiselle Garonce, a 
'| Viennese-educated vision in chiffon with 
a husky voice that sounds as if it might 
burst into flame at any moment. The 


© | fifth member of the troupe is Elsie 


Lump (pronounced Loomp), a grumpy 


!d ex-London music-hall harpy with sullen 


manners, a cockney accent and hair 
| the color of smoked salmon. 

Mash Notes. They are all puppets. 
Manipulated and animated by two men, 
Francis Peschka and Gordon Murdock, 
both 50, they have been attracting en- 
chanted, totally devoted audiences at 
the 24-seat Little Players theater for 
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PANIES MLLE. GARONCE IN 


UNE 


SICNARF & ISABELLE STANDWELL | 


N “MACBETH” 


More real than Broadway. 


over a decade. To most of their fans, 
the Standwells are far more real than 
the cardboard actors of Broadway. Mail 
comes addressed to the puppets: mash 
notes to Mademoiselle, formal. thank- 
yous to Isabelle, extravagant fan letters 
to Elsie. Bette Davis used to telephone 
the theater regularly for reservations, 
asking for “Miss Lump, please." 
Puppeteers Peschka and Murdock first 
teamed up in 1952, after migrating to 
New York from Ohio. The Standwells 
began as a joint hobby—they were first 
shown to an audience of eight in the liv- 
ing room of Peschka’s apartment—and 
gradually came to dominate both men’s 
lives and careers. Now the Little Play- 
ers company is a full-time operation. 
To help keep intact the illusion of a fam- 
ily “at home,” no money ever changes 
hands at the door; all reservations are 
handled by telephone and check. Sea- 
son subscriptions, which cost $40, en- 


Television's Ten Most 


MS embarrassing special: John 

Wayne's Swing Out, Sweet 
Land (NBC) and Raquel Welch's Ra- 
quel! (CBS)—a tie. 

Most cynically derivative and gen- 
erally despicable new series: Nancy 
(NBC); dishonorable mention, Nanny 
and the Professor (ABC). 

Most enterprising reportage: Mike 
Wallace on 60 Minutes (CBS) and 
Tom Pettit on First Tuesday (NBC). 
. Most distinguished (not to mention 

only new) cultural series: Kenneth 
Clark's Civilisation (Public Broad- 

ng Service). 
impressive Viet Nam cov- 
Laurence's The World 


Hiller 


0. In Rulpligy 


- Most worthwhile exposés on en- 
vironment: special—Pollution Is a 
Matter of Choice (NBC); series 
—Our Vanishing Wilderness (PBS). 

Most evocative cinéma-vérité doc- 
umentary: Frederick Wiseman’s Hos- 
pital (PBS). 

Most edifying public-service pro- 
gramming: Trial—The City and 
County of Denver v. Loren R, Wat- 
son (PBS). 

Most appealing performances: 
Tony Randall and Jack Klugman in 
The Odd Couple (ABC). 

Most interesting innovation in old 
format: David Frost's 90-minute, in- 
depth probing of only one guest at 

gri eo ari 
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dwar to play a boogie-woogie 


title holders to attend each producti 
(this season will have three) as well 
the privilege of bringing as many gue 
as they want at $5 a person. Paying « 
tomers, however, bring in only 25% 
the theaters operating costs. The b 
ance, about $10,000 a year, is made! 
by a cultural foundation that im 
upon anonymity. 

The puppet voices—as well as! 
piano accompaniment for the Sta 
wells’ singing—come from Peschka.| 
vocalizes every day to keep his five v 
es in shape, "otherwise they'll colla; 
into just one nondescript baritone.’ 
complicated system of tape recordi! 
permits him to sing and play di 
with himself. Because Murdock is b 
backstage with lights, sound and! 
nery, only two characters at the $ 
time can appear on the stage. W 
one exits, Peschka keeps acting ! 
one hand while Murdock hastily v! 
one puppet off his outstretched hi 
puts on another. f 

Bowles Ballad. It is the extraordit 
timing and creation of emotion’ thro 
character that make Peschka’s pU 
unique. Explaining his preferenc? 
hand-operated puppets over thos 
ing strings (“marionettes”), Peschka? 
"How on earth can you make ' 
tion travel down a string!” The !| 
nerisms of voice and style a$] 
personalities of the five Stanly 
are all clearly delineated. The) 
dividual quirks of voice, accent and" 
nerism permeate whatever chal} 
they portray. Whether portraying al 
cotte in a worldly Molnar one, 
chanting a lovelorn ballad in 3,4 
by Jane and Paul Bowles, inobod | 
flounce quite like Mlle. Garon^ 
abelle’s gentility never wave h 
even when Sicnarf tries to te 

ass? 


makes an unsettling remark about Sex. 
| The music-hall format in which the 
ll Standwells. excel has attracted a num- 
Iber of well-known admirers, among 
them Conductor Leonard. Bernstein, 
Duo-pianists Gold and Fizdale, and 
Sir John Gielgud. Perhaps the highest 
professional compliment the Standwells 
Wi ever received was from Director-Cho- 

l| reographer Jerome Robbins. While ex- 
| perimenting with repertory theater in 
]| 1967, Robbins bought out the theater 
"one night and invited his cast. He had 


i: Dicen impressed by a puppet performance 
"of a scene from Romeo and Juliet; 
N that evening, he asked Peschka and Mur- 

x dock to repeat the scene, leaving out 

ithe words but explaining their puppets’ 

llactions and thoughts. When they had fin- 

‘ished, Robbins.turned and exclaimed 

leai to his cast: “That is exactly what I've 

SSR been trying to get across to you peo- 

LSIE tjj ple for months!" 


Year's Best Plays 


Last of the Red Hot Lovers. 
Neil Simon decides to give a 
married middle-aged. restaurateur 


yingc} a fling or three. Amour: kaput. 

+ 25%) Laughter: rampant. : 

The t Borstal Boy. A foaming mugful 

madel] Of the bitter, cheery malt of 
im | Brendan Behan’s life. 


The Effect of Gamma Rays 
on Man-in-the-Moon Marigolds. 


| Su A. strange beautiful flower of a 
chka. girl grows out of the scorched 
five vi earth of a viciously unhappy 
| coll] ~ family. 
‘tone Company. Couples—Manhat- 
ecord| tan style. A musical that redeems 
- (| musicals; stylish, literate, honest, 
x j| original. 
n Alice in Wonderland. A 
an y| breath-stopping descent into the 
Rr. quirky labyrinth of the human 
2e. : psyche. i 
ting i Saved. Onstage, a baby stoned 
tily j| to death in its pram makes news. 
ied "| Young British Playwright Edward 
,| Bond may make something more 
aordi] - future dramatic history. 
n thro Story Theater. Whenever the- 
s PUP} ater seems exhausted, someone like 
rent | Paul Sills comes along to prove 
thost} that it is inexhaustible. His al- 
chka] chemy remints fables into won- 
ake *} drous blithesome magic. 
The") ^ Sleuth. A sophisticated and 


flawless murder mystery. 

Home. There is a certain 
moment when actors join the 
immortals. This is that’ moment 
for John Gielgud and Ralph 
Richardson. 

Jack MacGowran in the Works 
of Samuel Beckett. What do you 
give to a man who has the Nobel 
Prize? Answer: the love, beauty, 
istry of Actor Jack 
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MEDICINE 


Hippocrates Vindicated 


Citing no less an authority than Hip- 
pocrates, many modern medical text- 
books recommend the application of 
cold to control bleeding. Most doctors, 
however, find such advice unimpressive. 
One researcher has observed that bleed- 
ing is encouraged, not inhibited, if the ear 
lobe is chilled. Others have shown that 
the immersion of a cut finger in cold wa- 
ter delays clotting. Many have ques- 
tioned whether the father of medicine 
really knew what he was talking about. 

Now it turns out that Hippocrates 
was right after all. Proof of his accu- 
racy comes from three Mayo Clinic re- 
searchers, Drs. Anton Sutor, E.J. Wal- 
ter Bowie and Charles Owens Jr., who 
used hemophiliac volunteers to deter- 
mine the effects of cold on bleeding. 
Their experiments were simple. Making 
small (1 mm.-long by 1 mm.-deep) 
wounds in their subjects’ arms, they 
tried chilling first the wound itself, then 
the wound and the surrounding area, 
and finally the surrounding area alone. 
Each time they ‘collected the blood in 
special plastic cubes and analyzed it to 
determine clotting time. 

The results of their experiments, as re- 
ported in the British medical publication 
the Lancet, are significant. When cold 
water (625 F.) was passed over the bleed- 
ing site, the flow was heavier and lasted 
longer. The result was similar when both 
the wound and the surrounding area 
were chilled by metal plates. But bleed- 
ing stopped quickly when the wound it- 
self was left at room temperature and the 
area surrounding it was chilled. 

The findings constitute a complete vin- 
dication for Hippocrates. They also help 
correct a misinterpretation of his teach- 
ings. Hippocrates, notes the Mayo Clin- 
ic team, never recommended that cold 
be applied directly to a wound; he has 
been misquoted by those who claim 
that he did. As Hippocrates’ 23rd Aph- 
orism, written around 415 B.C., clearly 
states: “Cold should be used in the fol- 
lowing cases: when there is, or is likely 
to be, hemorrhage, but it should be ap- 
plied not to the parts whence blood 
flows, but around them.” 


The Lesser Evil 


Like thousands of other addicts, Dan 
Smith spent most of his life trying to 
support his heroin habit. Hooked at 17, 
he was subsequently convicted 18 times 
for drug possession and related offenses. 
Neither fear of jail nor intensive efforts 
by doctors freed him from drugs. But to- 
day Smith’s life is significantly different. 
At 42, he is married, and he recently left 
his job as a shoe salesman to help reha- 
bilitate other addicts. As far as heroin is 


__ Every moi 


life with 


synthetic drug that he takes to overc 
his craving for heroin. 

New Habit. For all its dramatic 
fects, methadone therapy still stirs strong 
argument within the medical profession, 
The debate began in 1964 when Drs 
Vincent Dole and Marie Nyswander 
first started using the drug to wean ad- 
dicts away from heroin. Methadone pro 
grams, which cost an average of $1,500 
a year for each addict—as opposed to 
$5,000 to $10,000 for a year in prison 
—are operating in most major U.S. cit- 
ies. About 10,000 of the country’s es- 
timated 200,000 heroin victims now par- 
ticipate in some form of methadonel 
treatment; thousands more are waiting 
to enroll. 

There is no question that methadone, 
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DR. NYSWANDER (SEATED) & ADDICT Y 
Still stirring strong argument. 


particularly when combined with psy 
chological counseling, offers the we 
motivated addict a relatively easy w 
to give up heroin. Developed as a mor- | 
phine substitute in Germany d 
World War II, methadone relie 
and eases the symptoms of hero 
drawal without producing eup 
the craving for ever-increasing 
But methadone has one quali 
mon with the heroin it 


less painful than heroin w 

kicking methadone can 

most patients, the result is ha 

the effort. A long-term heroi 

ters the body's chem 
o 


` 


uickly 
gener: 


cts who give 
eturn to heroin. 
WOKS We r 


lerance for heroin is often so great 
‘hat the drug must be taken more to 
avoid pain than to provide a high. But 
he young, caught up in the mystique 
iHi of the drug culture and more interested 
in kicks than cures, have proved less co- 
perative. “Methadone did the trick,” ex- 
lained a 20-year-old who skipped the 
counseling at an Illinois treatment cen- 
fiter. “The reason J didn’t stay on it was 
l/that I missed the excitement of using 
dope. I missed all the glamour of hus- 
ling and beating on people.” 
| White Man's Opiate. Dr. Karl Deis- 
sler, medical director of Synanon, thinks 
ll'that methadone alone deprives its users 
of the will to deal with the problems 
that led them into drugs. Hassan Jeru- 
Ahmed, who runs the Black Man's De- 
#81 velopment Center in Washington, D.C., 
Al shares that skepticism. Describing meth- 
Ül adone as a "white man’s opiate,” he 
Í uses it to ease withdrawal, not for main- 
tenance. Other critics question the wis- 
dom of allowing an individual to re- 
main dependent upon any drug. 
Methadone's advocates answer that 
f whatever its drawbacks, it is far less dan- 
"gerous than heroin. They reject the no- 
[tion that dependency is undesirable. Dr. 
j| Barry Ramer, whose Center for Special 
Problems has just won a $121,000 grant 
| from the city of San Francisco, equates 
methadone with insulin, which some di- 
abetics take daily without suffering social 
opprobrium. Herman Lancaster of the 
state-sponsored Illinois Drug Abuse Pro- 
gram stresses that methadone enables the 
[j addict "to do what he could never do be- 
fore.” Dr. Robert DuPont, head of the 
"Washington, D.C., Narcotics Treatment 
Administration, calls total and unassisted 
abstinence, which is recommended by 
‘many methadone critics, a “phony alter- 
native” for heavy users of heroin. 
- The facts seem to support DuPont's 
‘contention. Abstinence, even when com- 
bined with extensive rehabilitation pro- 
"grams, has met with only moderate suc- 
‘cess at best. But the majority of meth- 
adone users active in counseling pro- 
s have managed to stay off heroin. 
7 One California program has lost only 
7) four of its 54 participants since it got 
W l under way last year. Dole and Nys- 
wander report that 8296 of the first 
700 enrolled in their program are still 
participating; 75% are either at school 
or working. Other programs have re- 
corded similar results. 
The significance of their success is so- 
"cial and economic as well as medical. 
“Methadone addicts obtain their drug le- 
gally and hence inexpensively. They can 
work to support themselves, Because 
miust heroin addicts are forced to steal 
- tp sustain their habit, they now cost 
e country about $1 billion a year. 


of the skin, are often 
vances that tend to dis- 
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cause psychological problems. But while 
warts have bedeviled man for thousands 
of years, physicians have yet to dis- 
cover either the reason OT the remedy 
for them. RARE 

Dr. Leon Goldman, a University of 
Cincinnati dermatologist, reports that 
doctors can say for certain only that 
warts are produced by a polyoma vi- 
rus, a highly contagious carrier. Ac- 
cording to Goldman’s 20-year study, 
60% of all warts are spread between 
family members; others are contracted 
in locker rooms, swimming pools and 
washrooms. He urges people with warts 
to cover them in order to prevent con- 
tagion. Neither Goldman nor his col- 
leagues have found a satisfactory cure. 

When necessary, most doctors remove 
warts by such medically proved meth- 
ods as minor surgery, application of 
caustics, localized freezing Or electro- 
cautery. But many laymen have been 
equally successful with an assortment 
of magical home remedies. There is doc- 


umentary evidence that warts have dis- 
appeared after being touched with a 
copper penny or a slice of raw potato, 
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GIRL TRACING WARTS 
It works if they think it does. 


which is then buried during a full moon. 
Some sufferers insist that they have 
found relief in Tom Sawyer's prescrip- 
tion for "spunk water" (rain from a 
tree stump in the woods). Still others 
have employed the services of some 
old women in the hills of northeastern 
Kentucky who are said to cure warts 
merely by touching them. 

Indeed, doctors are not above using 
such folk remedies themselves. In New 
York, researchers found that the wart 
count among some schoolchildren de- 
clined dramatically after doctors painted 
the growths with a bright vegetable dye. 
Dr. Goldman has tried an even more 
mystical method, He asks suggestible 
guam D es a detailed tracing 

rt-cove. an 
he burns the dia; tet] UE 
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Married. Sally Kellerman, 32, se 
actress who galvanized audiences ' 
Nurse Hot Lips Houlihan in M*A%gy 
and Film Director Rick Edelstein 7 
(The . Dirty Movie); she for the "luit ; 
time, he for the second; in Manhattan No live 
` tical 
Died. Mimi Benzell, 47, Metropgi, jomm 
Opera soprano turned successful Bro Yount 
way, TV and nightclub singer; of ça OT U! 
cer; in Manhasset, N.Y. Making Nor th 
Met debut at age 21 as the Queen "ind m 
the Night in Mozart's The Magic Flu PE 
she won acclaim for such roles as aaee 
da in Rigoletto and Musetta in La ree 
heme before moving to Broadway, wh joo 
she starred in the long-running must de 
Milk and Honey. “amp 


Died. Max Lincoln Schuster, 73, oP, A 
founder of Simon & Schuster and d A 
major figure on the American literary» Ey 
scene for nearly half a century; in Mid" | 
hattan. Schuster's favorite question wj Jt w 
always “Is there a book in it?" while Sius t 
mon's was “Will it sell?” A relentless oarba 
lector of ideas, Schuster personally san ye 
lected and rejected manuscripts, encojjst er 
aged authors such as Robert Ripkampu 
and Eddie Cantor, with his practice of; Isla 
signing books rather than waiting fame 
them to come in, and somehow fouara « 
time for substantial work of his own, n—plus 
tably the popular Treasury of thtion 
World's Great Letters (1940). Perhai the 
his most inventive idea was The Bilf the 
Designed to Be Read as Living Lit? Loc 
ature, a version pepped up by the elitas th 
ination of routine "begats" and archibys a 
punctuation. S. and S. published njcles, 
merous how-to manuals as well as Wounc 
Durant's exhaustive histories, and a8g-to 
took a lead in bringing the paperbxee t 
into general circulation. fA K 

c 

Died. Paul Boepple, 74, one ofthe rista 
tion's leading choral directors; of p Wns 
monia; in Brattleboro, Vt. As directorouse 
the Dessoff Choirs from 1936 until €? 
retirement in 1968, the Swiss-born B% S 
ple was instrumental in expanding AmiB pa! 
ican amateur choral singing beyond; hei 
traditional repertory, introducing i! Si 
works of Contemporary Comp Pu 
Frank Martin and Arthur Honeg8e5 ^0 p 
reviving such once-neglected oratorio. ^ 
Handel's Israel in Egypt. f bez 

Died. Charles Ruggles, 84, lon? Pu 
of Hollywood's most engaging " di. 
dians; of cancer; in Santa Monica, e f 
With mischievous look and diste ctic 
grin, Ruggles performed in mol ;inta 
90 films, most of them comedies OF lan 
Had a Million, Charley's Aunt): P*io yo 
peared so often as the husband of "es oy 
tery Mary Boland that fans ‘a1 ba 
that they were actually married. f TVvice 
turned to Broadway in 1958 (Zhé 300. 
sure of His Company), then mol" ‘eet 
cently took on warm, grandfather!) pelo 


al in Walt Disney features (Aed 
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es aew Campus Stepchildren 


M More and more U.S. colleges have 
a "duit mothering students, freeing them 
No live off campus. The result is a new po- 
' [itical-academic stepchild: the "student 
mmunity." Such incubators of the 
unterculture raise complex questions 
r university and town authorities and 
ior the students themselves. The largest 
ng hejad most volatile is Isla Vista, abutting 
en Ohe University of California at Santa 
2 Flip. ara. Last spring, “I.V.” erupted in 
as Gib ^.e ^ major riots that produced a 
a BWirned-out Bank of America branch, 
» Whetjne death and nearly 1,000 arrests. Most 
Uste mpuses have been relatively calm late- 
y. but two weeks ago a bomb dam- 
ized the roof of the rebuilt bank build- 
7 » ho, After a recent visit to Isla Vista, 
and ems Education Correspondent Greg- 
dy H. Wierzynski sent this report: 
In Mar 
10n We) Tt would not have taken a planning ge- 
vhileSius to predict the result when Santa 
less carbara quadrupled its enrollment in 
ally $n years, Unable to get federal loans 
encolast enough for building dormitories on 
Ripkampus, the university let students live 
ce oft, Isla Vista. The sleepy beach town be- 
ting fame the home of 7,400 Santa Bar- 
v foutara students—54% of the enrollment 
own,n-plus 4,000 non-students. The popu- 
of htion density in I.V.'s half square mile 
Perhay the highest in California. Two-thirds 
he Bilf the inhabitants are under 22. 
1g Lit! Local Totem. Superficially, I.V. still 
he elitas the old hippie beguilement. Barefoot 
| archbys and braless girls pedal past on bi- 
hed njcles, mill joyously on the streets, hang 
| as Wound the local totem— an American 
and alag-topped heap of wooden planks and 
Aperbxee trunks known as “the earth art 
larket." 

A closer look reveals shabbiness. Isla 
X£therista resembles a hip version: of the 
of pwns near military bases thrown up to 
irectorQuse and often gouge transient ser- 
until cemen's families. Built like cheap mo- 
jim poils, some apartments come with peel- 
ng Amig paint and broken plumbing. 
yond (As an antidote to the uncertainties 
cing f their free-form life, some young peo- 
ompost pursue mystical religions. Pot smok- 
ager, is almost universal. LV. has 50 to 
storie” heroin addicts; one night last sum- 
: €r, two youngsters sleeping on a near- 
| beach were hacked to death by un- 
Jong down marauders. With an atmosphere 

cofminiscent of William Golding’s Lord 
C» te Flies, Isla Vista is isolated, in spir- 
ica, ~ a8 Well as in fact. People over 30 are 
dis" factically nonexistent, Bus service to 
(inta. Barbara is inconvenient and ir- 
dies gular, Since most of the residents are 
D). RIP young to vote, inexperienced in pol- 
d Of £s or both, LV. is a powerless polit- 
thy il backwater. It long had governmental 
d. plvices to. match: one stop light for 
Thé , 000 cars, no public parks, inadequate 
mo! ‘eet lighting, few sidewalks, no hos- 
D je I, out-of-touch police. E 
he d 


ited because the community is not on its 
property. When administrators finally 
backed a building code and tighter zon- 
ing regulations for I.V., they were op- 
posed by an ironic alliance of freedom- 
seeking students and landlords hungry 
for student rents. As a result, the county 
board of supervisors rejected the code, 
and later blocked a university attempt to 
put two dorms within LV. 

These days the Isla Vista community 
is becoming sophisticated about self-gov- 
ernment. The students have begun a 
unique effort to take the enclave's de- 
velopment in hand. Joe Godwin, 27, a 
bearded, bouncy anthropologist, has or- 
ganized an Isla Vista Community Ser- 
vice Center. The Bank of America has 
put up $25,000 for expenses. The cen- 
ter's heart is a clinic run by Dr. David 
Bearman, 29, a veteran of Haight-Ash- 
bury clinics. He dispenses contraceptives, 
treats VD and bad drug trips. 

About 40 cooperative enterprises have 
sprung up. There is a credit union, a 
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food co-op, a “people’s patrol” that 
helps thwart petty crimes and serves as 
a buffer when regular police come in, 
and a legal aid office. A gas station has 
been taken over by students and re- 
named "people's petroleum." The most 
important of the new organizations: an 
unofficial city council that coordinates 
the volunteer groups and lobbies be- 
fore the regular county board. 
Student Turf. One apparent payoff is a 
new Isla Vista tolerance for the police. 
Residents cooperated in the search for 
the recent bank bombers, and two young 
suspects with no apparent political mo- 
tive were quickly rounded up. Somewhat 
belatedly, the university has joined the 
I.V. reformers, appointing an ombuds- 
man and a full-time I.V. coordinator. 
The California regents recently voted to 
spend $600,000 in Isla Vista during the 
next two years. Planning will consume 
$50,000. Some of the funds will pur- 
chase a vacant lot that I. V.ers turned into 
a park. Nonetheless, Chancellor Vernon 
Cheadle still seems baffled by the LV. 
phenomenon. “If we had to do it all over 
again," he says, "I don't know what we 
could or should have done better."  . 
For both university administrators 
and students everywhere, "doing some- 
thing" is indeed difficult. Some campuses 
have avoided the Isla Vista pattern by 
creating coed dormitories that tend to 
stem the student exodus. In most 
places, colleges can neither require stu- 
dents to go back to dorms nor dictate 
dormitory-type rules for student turf. 
They can, however, keep in touch 
with their off-campus students, and 
lobby for sound local government. “No- 
body is seeking a return to the idea 
of in loco parentis,’ says Mike Teje- 
da, 26, a six-year Isla Vista resident 
who is now a senior. "But the uni- 
versity must realize that Isla Vista is 
here because the university is here, 
and it should stand up and use its in- 
fluence on behalf of the community.” 
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EARLY SALVATIONISTS PRAYING IN STREET 
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An Army To Be Saved 

T In a world that thinks of faith in 
terms of “crisis” and churches in terms 
“4; | of “embattled,” the Salvation Army 
MJ seems as foursquare and unchanging as 
the crisp Victorian bonnets still worn 
by its ladies. It is almost as if Norman 
| | Rockwell had painted the scenes on 
ay i the mind. Bright-smiling women, their 

ni 

A 


} cheeks pinked only with the flush of 
‘i; zeal, ladling out free dinners in a Skid 
| Row mission. Clear-eyed men in high 
military collars, tootling on flügelhorns 
| and euphoniums on chilly street cor- 
|| ners. A brisk song, a quaint sermon. A 
Ml bunk for the stumbling drunk. Even 
id that perennial embarrassment, an Out- 
stretched tambourine and a copy of 
| The War Cry thrust suddenly into the 
midst of the regulars at the bar. Cour- 
| age. Honesty. Efficiency. Trouble in the 
Í Salvation Army? Humbug. 
| Yet the Army is on the defensive, 

and nowhere more seriously—or iron- 
icalli—than in its home country of 
Great Britain. General William Booth, 
its founder, was a rebel—a onetime 
pawnbroker's apprentice and Methodist 
preacher who abandoned the class-con- 
scious churches of his day to preach sal- 
vation in the desolate slums of Victo- 
" rian England. His "church" was a rev- 
! olutionary religious body—a consciously 
designed "army" complete with uni- 
forms and "Articles of War," dedicated 
to feeding and caring for the poor, ex- 
posing social injustice and lobbying for 
reform legislation. Now, a century lat- 
er, the organization itself is under fire 
for being both authoritarian and out of 
touch with the times. 

The criticism came into focus last 
with the publication in Britain of a 
olume called Secular Evangelism. 
a for soft-sell evangelism, the 
"that “by attempting to bul 
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ficult for earnest seekers after the truth 
to be real persons.” It urges evangelists 
to seek “people before converts.” That 
did not sit too well with the Salvation 
Army, for whom soul winning is still 
the basic objective. Worse yet, the au- 
thor was Salvation Army Major Fred 
Brown of Regent Hall, one of the Army’s 
oldest centers in London. 

Dictatorial Ways. Before the book 
appeared, Brown had followed his own 
suggestions with considerable success, 
and presumably tacit Army approval 
—even to the extent of sponsoring an all- 
night club for young drug victims and 
dropouts. What apparently irked his 
commanders was the fact that he had 
put his ideas into writing—and; con- 
trary to Army regulations, had not sub- 
mitted the manuscript for approval. 
Headquarters’ reaction was swift: a re- 
quest for his resignation. When Brown 
refused, he was summarily dismissed. 

Brown’s firing provoked widespread 
criticism.. An editorial in The British 
Weekly praised Salvationists but warned 
that the Army must change its “dic- 
tatorial' ways. Reports circulated of 
other dissatisfactions. One disgruntled 
officer leaked word of defections in the 
ranks of British Salvationists, estimating 
that one-sixth of the new officers com- 
missioned in the last six years have al- 
ready resigned. Brown himself suggested 
that the Army should not only tolerate 
outspokenness but encourage it. “Our 
publications are completely insipid,” he 
charged. “No one reads them. We get ex- 
cited about how much lipstick a girl Sal- 
vationist should be allowed to wear but 
never mention apartheid. Witness by si- 
lence condones, misleads and compro- 
mises. It is despicable.” 

Some Army leaders claim that a low 
profile on cone ee issues is nec- 
essary to the Army's far-flun. 5 
elis (2,000,000 : e oe 
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GENERAL BF cer 
camps, day schools, maternity hour 

Siete : “horta 
and other institutions in 74 COUNT poe: 
Swedish-born General Erik Wickbejstior 
the Army’s eighth commander sithe 1 
General Booth, insists that "we canjation 
allow our officers to come out publi ove 
with ideas that would create unyyere: 
among simple people in other lands, 

The Army has always aimed for sÅ Pr 
plicity; even its theology is uncom) On 
cated. There are no sacraments (bapiðau] * 
is an inner experience), and the only sinent 
gestion of ritual seems to be the the pc 
itary trappings: some prayer meelindia 
for instance, are "*knee-drills." The ttaffec 
abashed Christian soldiering and fentself. 
evangelism still attract earnest recnaniar 
in some countries. Yet in lands wh+-Mo 
the Army is an older phenomenon, of CI 

ficulties are mounting. 125,01 

Beyond Censorship. In Britain, for! Lik 

ample, the benefits of the welfare she x 
make the Army's traditional activĝ9e Ẹ 
less necessary. Another problem 1s!@S de 
cruitment of officers in the face of 1$. 2 
vere code of discipline that goes rived 
beyond censorship. Both officers (rder 
isters) and soldiers (regular meno von 
are forbidden to take any ajcohénool 
drinks. Officers, in addition, must faa 
smoke or even wear jewelry other 950 
a simple wedding ring or watch. AV 52 
ficer can marry only another O'I dre, 
They live simply in houses providel 77€ 
the Army, on spartan family allow) 
One New York City major and his yi, 
— who by Army practice is also 2 "ie ga 
—take home a combined sal? bade 
$87.50 a week to care for themi Tod 
and three children, An unintenti’99 n 
modern aspect of the Army iS "perat 
titude toward female equality; à ¥ atta 
may hold any position of authori: idia, 
the Army is still losing female ©" drdar 
since they outnumber male office str: 
must resign in order to marry- 8 fo 

More than in Great Britain, tHe. is t 
in the U.S. seems to be adap jen. 
methods to changing times. ^ pe ' 
claim some British Salvationist gur 
officers are so embroiled in SOS 


TURE y Ae aad : 
Mivangelizing. Brigadier Andrew Miller, 


lommander of the Greater New York 
trea, notes that a decade ago 80% of 
Ihe people helped by the Salvation Army 
MT had alcohol problems. Now 70% have 
“Urug problems. Accordingly, the Army 
las started shifting priorities. A work- 
ing girls’ residence in Manhattan has be- 
Ntome a halfway house for girl addicts 
\just released from prison. The Army is 
T 
idis. 


tunning youth coffeehouses like The An- 
{wer in New York and The Old Hat in 
Chicago. Community centers are going 
‘bp in black ghettos. The Army wants, 
1 and is getting, more black officers, but 
“0M dot as many as it would like. 
=)! The efforts are coming none too soon. 
BilVorship meetings for members are still 
rowded, but the old-style evangelistic 
neetings designed to bring in outsiders 
Are showing a noticeable decline. At 
RAL Christmastime, there are just not enough 
Officers and members to assume all the 
jell-ringing tasks. In the face of such 
! honportages, one high-ranking U.S. officer 
unt ggests that Fred Brown’s recommen- 
Vickbejations—already partially in practice in 
er sithe U.S.—may be just what the Sal- 
€ Caltvation Army needs: the kind of healthy 
Publihove that General Booth gave to the 


e ag crestablished churches of his own day. 
nds, 


fors Prize for Mother Teresa 
incom!) On his trip to India in 1964, Pope 
(bapi?aul VI gave her his white Lincoln Con- 
onlysinental, which she raffled off to help 
the the poor. In 1968, Paul called her from 
meeliindia to found a home for the poor, 
The ttaffed mostly by Indian nuns, in Rome 
id fentself. Last week the Pontiff named AI- 
t recWanian-born Agnes Gonxha Bojaxhiu 
ds wie-Mother Teresa of the Missionaries 
enon, 0f Charity—the first winner of the 
125,000 John XXIII Peace Prize. 
in, fort) Like other gifts to Mother Teresa, 
fare she money will go quickly to benefit 
activihe "poorest of the poor," to whom she 
em istas devoted her life. After two decades 
e of 8 a teaching nun in India, she re- 
oes eived permission in 1948 to leave her 
ers (rTder and work among Calcutta's im- 
membOverished masses. She set up outdoor 
alcobehools and a dispensary and soon had 
must band of dedicated followers, who were 
sther ifficially recognized by the Vatican in 
ch. Af 50 as a new religious community. In 
A ofi? 52, the Missionaries of Charity 
ae del dressed in simple white, blue-bordered 
]lowardris—won permission from Calcutta's 
d pi Mthorities to set up a home for the 
a wy ing destitute in a pilgrim hostel at 
s ne gate of a temple of Kali, the Hindu 
sa ;oddess of destruction. 
| Today the order numbers more than 
00 nuns, most of them Indians. They 
„operate 26 centers for the poor in Cal- 
a eee alone, 70 more in other cities in 
ion dia, and homes in Ceylon, Tanzania, 
le ardan, Venezuela, Great Britain and 
ice “ustralia—as well as the one in Rome. 


y s for Mother Teresa herself, who at 
, the D is back in India and is an Indian cit- 
dap jen, She still spends much 'of her 
s, Mme working the order's regular 16- 


| js ! 


nists: Jur day among the dying at the gatec- 
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Little Juggernaut 


On her biggest night ever, before the 
most expensive audience in al] Man- 
hattan, she slipped—and very nearly 
fell on her face. Hardly anybody mind- 
ed. For by that time, Natalia Makarova 
had demonstrated that she has that heart- 
stopping quality of a great dancer. As 
the doomed girl in Giselle, she had just 
executed a series of dazzling turns and 
was subsiding into a curtsy—the sim- 
plest of maneuvers. It was like a man 
who had scaled Mount Everest slipping 
in his shower. 

For the rest of the evening Maka- 
rova was immaculate. In the role of 
the peasant girl, she seemed properly 
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To meet this artistic challenge, and in- 
deed, to get here at all, Makarova has al- 
ready demonstrated a disposition to risk 
everything that caused one American 
dancer to refer to her, partly in awe, 
partly in envy, as “a little Russian 
Juggernaut." 

Early Drive. Explaining herself in a 
long discourse to London's Sunday Tele- 
graph, shortly after her defection, she 
made clear that there was nothing se- 
riously political about her decision—she 
had just felt frustrated as an artist, and 
though she does not say so exactly, she 
felt early on that she would and could 
make a name for herself. 

Starting out in Leningrad, Makarova 
rushed through nine years of ballet train- 
ing in six years. She rose quickly to 
top roles—and almost as quickly began 
to chafe under the hierarchical Kirov 


MARTHA SWOPE 


MAKAROVA AS GISELLE 
Creature of some other air. 


shy, touching and fragile. In duets with 
her faithless lover (Ivan Nagy), she 
matched each line of leg and arm to per- 
fection. Transformed, in the second act, 
into a gossamer-clad Wili, she showed lit- 
tle tenderness, but conveyed a remote 
melancholy. Always, when she broke 
into dance, there was that sudden trans- 
formation of earth-bound mortal into in- 
credible creature of some other air. 


Even more remarkable was that Na- . 


talia Makarova was dancing Giselle with 
an American company at all. Only four 
months ago she was a leading ballerina 
in Leningrad's famed Kirov Ballet, de- 
lighting audiences during the company's 
guest appearance in London. Then, sud- 
denly, she became the most spectacular 
cultural defector since Nureyev 93 years 
ago. In seniority, anyway, she outranked 
him—making top money as an estab- 
lished star, with an apartment of her 
own and a servant, But unlike Nu- 
reyev, she had chosen to come to the 
U.S. and join an American company 
precisely to do the adventurous ballets 
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system, which she found herself chal- 
lenging. She describes how she once 
completely upset a performance of La 
Bayadére, and made the audience laugh 
by doing "exactly the opposite to what 
everyone else was doing." Nevertheless, | 
in 1961, at the age of 20, she made 
her debut in London as Giselle to gen- 
eral acclaim. She resented that these for- — 
eign accolades were never reported by 
the Russian press. 

At the Top. She recounts with hos- | 
tility how she worked for a whole year - 
on a ballet by a young colleague set to | 
Berliozs Roméo et Juliette—only to” 
have it turned down by the officials 
cause it was “too openly erotic.” An- 
other ballet based on a picture by Pi- 
casso was also vetoed. Makarova quar- | 
reled with the grande doyenne of the | 
Kirov Ballet, Madame Natalia Dudin- — 
skaya, because she “preferred to try 
and impose her own rather stereotyped 
interpretation of each part.” In spite of 
these disputes, she concedes: “I was at 
the top. I had danced all the leading 
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M imenting with new styles, new tech- 
H^ niques, new choreography. 1 knew that 
if 1 wanted to go further, I would have 

to leave my own country.” 
When she did, she had to leave behind 
a mother, brother and stepfather—and 
two husbands. The first was a dancer, she 
says vaguely, the next a young Soviet 
qi documentary-film director, whom she di- 
Pa, vorced shortly before her defection and 
E jj refuses to name because, she claims, it 
l| may damage his career. She found plen- 
ty of helpful friends among dancers in 
the West. Dame Margot Fonteyn gave 


of dance that are now available to her.” 
In her few weeks in the U.S., Ma- 
karova has worked at her technique 
with dedicated passion, taking classes 
every day and practicing when other 
dancers are resting. Rehearsing with a 
new partner, she does not hesitate to di- 
rect how she wants him to hold her, 
what variants she wants in the cho- 
reography, even how she wants him to 
act. Looking to the future, she is al- 
ready working to master Jardin aux 
Lilas, the first of the relatively modern 
Toles to which she aspires. After three 
weeks in New York, the company will 
start touring. Next fall it is scheduled 
to be in Washington for the opening of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. By then, she may have par- 
tially answered one of the fascinating 
CL questions raised by her arrival. Can a 
i| top Russian ballerina, trained in the 
most exacting classic discipline, add new 
dimension to the peculiarly American 
ballets of, say, Agnes de Mille or Je- 
rome Robbins? 

American audiences will be waiting 
and watching, meanwhile basing their 
judgment on Giselle. Criticism of Gi- 
selle often comes down to how con- 
vincing a dancer is at going mad. Ma- 
karova went mad well enough, though 
she did not project overwhelming emo- 
tion. The highest moments of dance, 
however, come when palpable bodies 
most perfectly meld with impalpable 
sound. Makarova produced many such 
moments. Critics who belong to the emo- 
tional school tend to give top marks 
—in Giselle—to Ulanova, Alicia Alonso 
and Margot Fonteyn. Her fellow bal- 
lerina in the Ballet Theatre, Carla Frac- 

ci, also belongs to this select group. 
The purists” candidate is Alicia Markova 
“sand it is Markova whom Makarova 
most nearly echoes. Patricia Wilde, the 
T ex-ballerina who is now company teach- 
+r at the Ballet Theatre School, says flat- 
7 hnically she is the best iselle 
B. 4 
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CINEMA 


Ars Gratia Guano 


The scene is an MGM staff meeting 
on an out-of-the-way bench at Knott's 


Berry Farm. 


Top Exec [suave but stern]: All right, 
gentlemen. We've sold the studio. We've 
sold the offices. We sold the commissary. 
We even sold the ruby slippers from 
The Wizard of Oz. Now we have to 
sell movies. [Low chorus of enthusiastic 
murmurs from subordinates.] We gave 
them Zabriskie Point, and we even put 
back all the sex and dope stuff that 


. had been cut out. The public still didn't 


go for it. We gave them The Magic Gar- 
den of Stanley Sweetheart, the tender 
story of a student's search for identity. 
Nice sex in there, but they didn't go 
for that. We gave them The Strawberry 
Statement. No sex but, I felt, a very 
strong political statement, a courageous 
film, you might even say. They didn't 
go for that. We gave them that movie 
by a 22-year-old kid, The Traveling Ex- 
ecutioner. It was black comedy and ev- 
erything, but they still didn't go for it. 
So, gentlemen, my question to you sim- 
ply is: What are they going to go for? 

Subordinate No. 1: How about an- 
other Mutiny on the Bounty? 

Subordinate No. 2: We could re-re- 
lease Gone With the Wind again. 

Top Exec: We've already done that. 
I mean something fresh for the youth 
market. How about it? [He looks up 
and down the bench. Finally Subor- 
dinate No, 3, easily distinguishable from 
the others by his long hair, his love 
beads, his puce bell-bottoms. and the 
sweet-smelling smoke coming from the 
thin cigarette between his fingers, ca- 
sually raises his hand.] 


= 


No. 3: Listen, man, I got t is 
far-out project called Brewster Meci 
right? It was written, if you can qu 
by the guy who wrote Skidoo, rl 
are cries of “Oh my God" from hy 
where on the bench.] Just cool it mI 
ute. It's a really weird little ny i 
man. I mean, it's like about thie’ 
who lives in the basement of the ul 
ton Astrodome and builds a pair] 
wings cause he wants to fly. "n 

No. 1: Fag movies don't sell, | 

No. 3: No fags, man. No fags i 
weirdness. And dig: I got Bob Au 
to direct it. You dug M*A*S*H viel 
This'll really blow your mind. Ang Ü 
Adler to produce it, man, he did] 
those old records with The Mamag .) 
The Papas. It shapes up very groovy 3 

Top Exec [after long pause]; Y 
know . . . I like it. I really do. n 
it. [Executives on bench make mj 
of enthusiasm.] For the kid, welll 
that small actor from Strawberry ; 
Executioner. You know, the one who: 
minds me of Mickey Rooney... 

No. 2: Bud Cort. 

Top Exec: Right. And let's geti 
Sally Kellerman broad... 

No. 1: Fd like to. 


Top Exec: . . . You know, the cof w 
from M*A*S*H. She’s terrific. char 
No. 2: Lot of talent. and 

birds 


No. 3: Lot of legs. 

Top Exec: ... and Stacy Kepe fi 
from Executioner, . . . and, well, boh 
one else Bob Altman wants. I seet th 
as a very hip film, very freewhedigo. d 
We can even do some gags about of 7, 
pictures. Bullitt. The Birds. Very!) Ne 
very in. We can—and this I really hega! 
is terrific—we can even do a bit ipeop 
the ruby slippers. Maybe get that mear 
witch from Wizard. To 

No. 3: Far out. Bob has developetis wh 
other dynamite notion for the film thr 
really make it move. There's some! 


thing 
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STEVE SHAPIRO 


The Year's Best Films 


Catch-22. Alan Arkin was tran- 
scendent in Mike Nichols' perverse 
adaptation, which missed the comedy 
but captured the pure terror of the Jo- 
seph Heller novel. 

Husbands. John Cassavetes' dy- 
namic portrait of three middle-aged 
men on à desperate tear also fea- 
tured some of the year's best acting 
by Ben. Gazzara, Peter Falk and 
Cassavetes himself. 

Joe. A fascinating—but ultimately 
horrifying—attempt to get inside the 
hardhat skull, with an emphatic per- 
formance by Peter Boyle. 

Little Big Man. Arthur Penn re- 
vitalized the classic myth of the west- 
ern by alternately revering and re- 
viling it. Dustin Hoffman was out- 
standing as a 121-year-old veteran 
of Little Bighorn. 

A Married Couple. Allan King's 
stinging and remorseless cinéma vé- 
rité dissection of a modern marriage. 


i] 


lof weirdo relationship between the Cort 
‘character and the Kellerman character, 
and she seems to have this thing about 
birds, they're all in her power or some- 
.. y thing. Anyway, these birds are gonna 
Ey be flying around for the whole picture. 


well, “When people get bird-do on them—this 


I sees the fantastic part—that marks them 
ewheelf or death, see? 
out Top Exec: I really love it. 
Very H No. 1: But—and I don't mean to be 
ally tthegative about this—but do you think 
a bit Ypeople’ll go for a movie like this. I 
t that mean, it's all about bird crap. 

| Top Exec: Of course they will. This 
eloptlis what the new Hollywood is all about. 
film the = Jay Cocks 
some | 


ggg Dialectic Inferno 


V The Confession is the latest effort of 
ithe brilliant Greek director Costa-Gav- 
ras, who made Z. The new film is sav- 
age, methodical and painstakingly re- 
alistic; it is also static, relentless and 
thoroughly dispiriting. 

AN A crucial problem is that the theme, 
though powerful, is dreadfully familiar. 
Based on the autobiographical account 
Of Artur London, former Under Secre- 
Mary of Foreign Affairs in Czechoslo- 
i kia, Confession. follows, moment by 
onized moment, the arrest, interroga- 
ton, trial and conviction of an old-line 
Eommunist. Gerard (Yves Montand) is a 


', the ¢ 


M*A*S*H. The demonic fray-for- 
all that only hurt you when you 
laughed established Elliott Gould as 
a star, and became the year's hottest 
comedy. 

The Passion of Anna. Ingmar Berg- 
man’s relentless closeup of the artist 
in a world where screams of Angst 
are answered by the silence of God. 

Patton. A two-faced script and a 
lusterless cast—except for George C. 
Scott, who delivered a five-star per- 
formance as Old Blood and Guts. 

Fellini Satyricon. Rome, Before 
Christ and After Fellini, with in- 
delible images of surrealism and hor- 
ror. The master was, once again, 
self-indulgent. But what indulgence! 
And what a self! 

Woodstock. Michael Wadleigh’s 
film re-creation of the historic three- 
day concert was part celebration and 
part sociology, an altogether epic feat 
of nonfiction film making. 


son, or even believe that the party to 
which he has consecrated his life is be- 
hind his bewildering plight. “Better be 
wrong inside the party than right out- 
side it” is the credo he clings to, re- 
calling Rubashov in Darkness at Noon. 
But carefully, exhaustively, his inter- 
rogators ensnare him to a network of 
lies and half-truths and eventually are 
able to persuade him to sign sentences 
and paragraphs that accumulate into a 


ı phony confession branding him a “Trots- 


kyite” and a U.S. spy. It requires a seem- 
ingly endless 138 minutes for his in- 
terrogation and torture to resolve into 
a mock trial, conviction and eventual re- 
lease after the post-Stalin housecleaning. 

Though their film lacks the compact 
literacy of The Prisoner, Costa-Gavras 
and his Z squad (Screenwriter Jorge 
Semprun and Director of Photography 
Raoul Coutard) are too subtle and in- 
genious to make anything conspicuously 
bad. The brutal indifference of lower- 
echelon toughs is conveyed with deadly 
certainty. The pathetic buffoonery of a 
courtroom defendant losing his pants is 
an excruciatingly effective touch of hu- 
mor. Nor is it possible to fault Mon- 
tand's performance as a Camus figure 
cast into a dialectic inferno. 

'The problem is that Gerard is only 
as lifelike as Montand makes him; his 
wife (played by Simone Signoret, Mon- 
tand's real-life wife) is relegated to the 
unhappy role of two-dimensional su- 
perfluity. Indeed, Costa-Gavras’ style is 
to present characters as metaphors for 
life forces, rather than as people, That 
was fine for Z, which was sustained 
by the suspense of its whodunit frame- 


angotri 


posite closed at 49.37, up .31 for thel 
week ending Dec. 24. The Dow-Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 828.38, 
up 5.61; Standard & Poor's 500 stock 
index was 90.61, up .39. Among sig- 
nificant N.Y.S.E. stocks: * 


Net 
High Low Close Change 
Allied Chem...... 234... 22 2309230 ANA 
Alcoa....... -. 8%... 57%... 58%..+ 1 
Am Brands........ ASR... 4398... 45%. + 
Am Cani s eR 4115... 39%... 414..4- 
Am Motors, ........ 6%... 5%... 64..-- 
AU, SCT S vo EOM 50 ... 484... 494..4- 
‘Av Sk PAN, Cosy aire 27%... 27%... 2%..— 
Anaconda............ 20%... 20 ....2055..— WS 
AvoniPd os EGRE 83%... 80 ... 83. OK 
Beth Steel............ 2115... 20%... ZAR M 
Bürl/ind ss m 464... 44... 4515, 4+ X 
Caterp Trac........... 41⁄4... 40%... 41%..— & 
Chrysler.............. 2834... 27%... 22%. — M. 
Coca-Cola............ 84%... 82%... 83 ..— Y. 
Commonw Ed......... 38%... 37%... 37%..— % 
Control Data.......... 51%... 49%... 50%..— % 
Corn GI Wks.......... 185 ...182 ...1884..4+ X 
Dow Chem........... 7298... 10... 72%..+ 2% 
DuPont ON 1304 ...126%...130%..+ 2 
E Kodak... ...... e 13%... 72.2, 1224 EE 
El Paso Nat Gas..... . 195%... 19 ... 19%.. None 
Fed Dept Strs... 3955... 38 ... 3945. -- 9 
Ford Mot.. 55 ... 544%... 54%. + 4 
Gen Dynam........... 1834... 1798... 1834..-- 3X 
Gen Elec............. 92 ... 89%... 904..— 1 
Gen Foods............ 88%... 8614... 864..-- M 
Gen Mot.............. 80%... 79... 79M. .— NO 
Gen Tel & El.......... 2934... 2875... 29%.. None 
Georgia Pac. .......... 554... 5394... MAF A 
Goodyear.......,..... 32 ...3l1 23A CEN 
Graco CO S EN 28%... 28 ... 284..— M 
Greyhound........... 154... 14%... 154+ MW 
Gulf; Oil uec CR oat 319... 30: 2:23] ES X 
IBM cioe eres 3184...31] ...318 ..— WW 
[nt/Harvse eee ates 27... 26%... Moi M 
Int Nickel............ 46 ... 4$... MM, — 
Int Paper............. 36%... 3476... 3646. 56. 
ILI DO E CRM 504... 4915... 50%. + 34) 
Johns Manv.......... 40%... 39%... 39%... A. 
Krafftcoe NS 42%... 40%... 41 .. 
V... 55%.. 
Se 
eSB 
18%. . 
8%... 
195 .. 
Mercki audes senta = 92⁄4.. 
SMS EA a n 2 $ 94.. 
Mobil Oil... 539... 
Occidental Pet 3185 
Qwens Ill............. 5 . RK.. 
Pac Gas & El.. di 32%.. 
Pan Am...... IX... 
Penn Cen 5%.. 
Penneys E AAN TYK 
Polaroid... c 715... 
Ns. 


Shell Oil. ............ 


N OT long ago, pessimists were warn- 
i ing that if Salvador Allende Gos- 
lisens became President of Chile, there 
|! would be civil war. Three months after 
ithe surgeon-turned-Socialist was elected, 
t/a civil war of sorts is being waged in 
Í Chile—but it is among Allende's own ad- 
visers. North American businessmen, 
who have invested as much as $1 bil- 
flion in Chile, have dubbed the conflict 
{a war between the Machiavellians and 
the Gradualists. The Machiavellians 
want a blitzkrieg nationalization of for- 
i} eign economic interests; the Gradualists 
also want nationalization, but only a 
© step at a time. 

Last week, in a victory for the Ma- 
chiavellians, Allende submitted to Con- 
‘gress a constitutional amendment that 
would nationalize the country's mining 


"that control copper mining. Anaconda, 
Kennecott and Cerro together have in- 
vestments of $617 million tied up in 
Chilean copper. Allende's move was the 
latest in a recent series of major ex- 
| propriation steps in Latin America. In 
September, Argentina nationalized its 
telephone and telegraph industry. In Oc- 
tober, Bolivia announced that it plans 
to seize all foreign holdings. 


ALLENDE WITH HIS COLLIE 


——————4 
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B Ü ETN Ee SH 
EE  —— 
“Chile Starts Chasing the Capitalists 


Though the Machiavellians won the 
latest battle in Chile, there was some 
comfort for the Gradualists. Banks and 
insurance companies, which Allende ear- 
lier had promised would be nationalized 
right along with the mines, were given 
a reprieve until a government commis- 
sion can come up with a takeover plan. 

"Temporary" Takeovers. Last week's 
developments marked an ominous 
change of tone in Chile. During Allen- 
de’s first several weeks in office, the 
Gradualists seemed to be on top. 
Teams of Allende officials circulated 
through the business community, spread- 
ing reassurances that no precipitous 
moves were planned. In November, how- 
ever, Allende announced the “tem- 
porary” takeover of a hardware man- 
ufacturer that is partly owned by 
Northern Indiana Brass, as well as a 
feed company that is a subsidiary of Ral- 
ston Purina. The seizures. were ac- 
complished under a 1945 labor law 
that allows government intervention to 
prevent a plant from closing. The hard- 
ware company had shut its doors 
when credit tightened and home con- 
struction slowed after Allende’s election. 
The feed company had laid off ten work- 
ers at its broiler farm after disease 
twice decimated the chickens. Allende 
used a similar 1953 law to expropriate 
the country’s largest textile factory, 
charging that it suffered from bad man- 
agement. Foreign investors were worried 
that the musty laws would become stan- 

dard vehicles for quick takeovers, by- 
passing compensation requirements. 

In the case of mining, Allende felt 
that he needed a constitutional amend- 
ment. The “Chileanization” laws that 
were pushed through by his predecessor, 
Eduardo Frei, gave the government a 
51% share in the copper mines, with 
options to buy the remaining 4946. 
There were two stipulations: in some 
cases the options had to be paid for 
in cash, not long-term government 
bonds, and could not be exercised if 
the mineowners objected. The amend- 
ment sweeps away such obstacles. Under 
it, the government could act unilaterally, 
and compensation would be whatever 


MOVING FASTER TOWARD SOCIALISM 


Allende chose. Payment would prop 
be spread out over 30 years in am 
installments. lu 
Strikes and Students. Foreign p 
^ Ur 
nessmen concede that Allende is bap th 
ing faster toward Socialism than rA | 
had first feared. Allende, on the otiked tl 
hand, may worry that he is not movis f foc 
fast enough. Aroused by his hellfire-ay) Be} 
brimstone campaign promises to talile al 
away Chile’s wealth from monopoly calount 
italists and give it back to the peo jwhat 
the people are growing restive. Wilgfucci 
strikes have erupted all over the cojjne o! 
try, and squatters have seized 4% the 
new apartments in Santiago aljuites 
Street fighting between leftists and «erag 
treme leftists has broken out in seyeels al 
cities. Throughout the country, banlropp 
of radical students and workers ha) Th 
been marching through the streets to or bl 
mand faster government action agaigest | 
foreign interests. )ver 
New investment from abroad jMany 
dried up, but some companies are gin em 
ing ahead with ambitious capital pib 700 
ects. Dow Chemical is building.a $2€cOn 
million plastics plant and Bethlendtreet 
Steel is completing a $25 million c*duc 
pansion of its iron-mining operati ^ ‘ 
So far, none of the more than {2° € 
U.S. firms in Chile have given up #™P!< 
left. Though expropriation of most, nal 
not all of them, seems only a matter! 9! 
time, none are willing to antagon mhe 
Allende unnecessarily before know sh 
just when or where he will strike ne s f 
As long as there are Gradualists in ED ; 
inner policy circles, there could be EUM 2 
more years of profits left for foreign i Coi 
vestors in Chile. 
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STOCK MARKET “ha 

The De-Greening of n th 
Wall Street hved 


Since the stock-market crash of & Sub 
ly 1970, the biggest noise in the "eric 
kerage community has been the So Lor 
of the falling ax. On Wall Street, “bura 
35% of the work force has been Jet* The 
since the market turned bearish. »iiffice: 
ply through attrition, Shearson, P'lues 
mill & Co. reduced its rolls from 2/9 lur 


ist spring to 2,800 today. A few firms 
liced away a little muscle along with 
auch fat. Some firms fired so many 
erks that when trading volume picked 
pin November, the staff could not pro- 
ess orders on time. 
In this holiday season, the brokers' fa- 
TObajled bonuses were merely a remem- 
anmbrance of things past. Scarcely 10% of 
The houses paid any bonuses. On the 
3n bubther hand, Salomon Brothers & Hutz- 
ls moler, the big bond-trading house that man- 
an thages to prosper during the lean years 
le ottánd the fat, paid its employees bonuses 
Moyiof two wecks’ to three months’ salary. 
Te-anj Beyond bonuses, one of the most fer- 
to tatile areas for chopping is the expense ac- 
oly cayount. "Our business certainly is not 
peopp/hat it was before," laments Mario 
Wild fucci, owner of Delmonico Restaurant, 
ie cope of the most expensive watering spots 
d 49n the Wall Street area. The $75-a-day 
| aloguites for visiting customers that bro- 
and «erage houses have maintained in ho- 
1 seyeyels along Central Park South have been 
y, bandropped. i ; 
rs ha) Through skillful surgery without ma- 
ts to gor bloodletting, one of the nation's big- 
| agaigest brokerage firms has lowered its 
)verhead by at least $110,000 a month. 
oad jMany cost-cutting tricks resulted from 
are din employee-suggestion contest that paid 
tal p700 in prizes, and similar controls have 
g.a gecome the standard for many Wall 
sthlehatreet firms. Among the specific cost 
Ilion ceductions: 
perati A. clerk was assigned to monitor of- 
han {ice copying machines and discourage 
| up employees from duplicating their per- 
most, nal letters or their children's home- 
natter VOTK. Savings: $6,000 a month. 
tagon? The number of quote machines 
know {Pose electronic desk-top gadgets that 
ikeind ash stock prices—was cut in half at 
m she firm's branch offices: $18,000 saved. 
be soll Dormant accounts were pruned from 
am E mailing list: $10,000 saved. 
* Consultants were dropped, and em- 
Xloyees' overtime was limited: $48,000 
ved. 
t Brochures and reports were run off 
in the company's own offset press rath- 
T than sent out for printing: $4,000 
faved, 
h of o Subscriptions to expensive intelligence 
the Pervices were pared: $5,000 saved. 
he a Long-distance phone calls were dis- 
et, SHouraged: $6,000 saved. 
en p The executive dining room was closed; 
ish. 9'flicers were told to pay their own club 
n, dues and forbidden to take co-workers 
om 3:79 ach at company expense: $13,000 
ved. : 
| Many brokerage firms plan to con- 
nue their parsimony. *Any controls 
at we have installed," says Shields & 
O. Vice President Dan Sheehy, “will 
t lapse when business improves,” Adds 
Menior Vice President Myron Wick of 


t à permanent change in Wall Street 
€-styles.” Like the Great Crash of 
229, which resulted in a whole port- 
lio of stock-market reforms, Wall 


pominick & Dominick: “You're looking. 


reet’s latest decline is likely to leavgc of fie: 
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NES 
The Loner Who Lost 


United Air Lines, the nation's big- 
gest, rounded out a year of record loss- 
es last week with an announcement 
that shook the industry like a sudden 
downdraft. After several days of board- 
room skirmishing, George E. Keck 
was bumped as president of United 
and chief executive officer of UAL, 
Inc., the line's holding company. AI- 
most as surprising was the choice of 
Keck's successor: Edward E. Carlson, 
the chief of Western International Ho- 
tels Co., which was acquired by UAL 
only last August. Carlson, 59, has 
never before been in the airline in- 
dustry. In that troubled industry, there 
may be several more top-level ousters 
before long. 

Most airlines have been badly buf- 


ROBERT W. KELLEY 


CARLSON 
Like a'sudden downdraft. 


feted by slumping traffic and rising costs, 
but United's performance has been par- 
ticularly weak. Losses for 1970 are es- 
timated to be $40 million on revenues 
of $1.5 billion. Keck recently said, “It 
has been like an accountants bad 
dream." 

Disillusioned Mentor. A directors’ re- 
volt forced Keck out of his $150,000-a- 
year job. He was a smart operations 
man, but he irritated board members 


by his.strong-willed stands, often on 


minor issues. Some directors thought 
that his spending on new equipment 
was excessive, given the state of busi- 
ness. They criticized. him for pressing 
the Civil Aeronautics Board too hard 
to increase fares and reduce competition. 

Keck had also fallen out of favor 
with the man who groomed him for 
his job: William A. Patterson, United's 


C Ran > nione 


otri 7 j ERR E 
9°"busy and influential sidelines coach. 


While vou are in there." he said. “why 


He now criticizes Keck for being a | 
loner who failed to take the board | 
into his confidence. “Still,” Patterson | 
concedes, "these are difficult times to | 
run anything.” 

At a showdown meeting of UAL di- | 
rectors at Chicago's O'Hare Field, Keck 
was told that he was out. The news 
was broken by the man who presided 
over the meeting, Thomas Gleed, who 
had often tangled with Keck. Gleed, a 
Seattle financier who made his money, 
in lumber, is a close friend of Pat- | 
terson and a keen fan of his fellow 
townsman, “Eddie” Carlson. 

Using Every Minute. Carlson, who | 
manages. to be both affable and ag- 
gressive, has made a remarkable record 
in 41 years in the hotel business. He start- 
ed as a bellboy, dropped out of the Uni- 
versity of Washington because of lack 
of money, rose during World War II to 
become a Navy lieutenant commander, 
and went on to become president of 
Western International Hotels in 1960. 
Under him, it has become the third larg- 
est U.S.-owned hotel group. It has more 
than 60 mostly luxury hotels, and in re- 
cent years has moved into Latin Amer- 


LEE BALTERMAN 


FORTUNE 


KECK 
Like am accountani's bad dream. 


ica. Canada, Asia and South Africa 
As a first step into Europe, Western is 
now a partner in building a $50 mil- | 
lion hotel in Paris. : 
Carlson is a practiced hand at pleas: 
ing the public, and he has shown à ] 
ent for cost control, which he inte 
to bring quickly to bear at United. 
a manager, he sets a furious pace that 
gins at 6 a.m. and continues for at j 
least twelve hours. He has a compulsion 
to use every minute effectively. Once, | 
during an exceptionally long meeting, | 
an executive asked to be excused so 
that he could go to the men's room. As 
he rose, Carlson handed him a fat file. 
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| Captains Capricious 
U.S. airline pilots have a union that 
actually delivers pie in the sky. The 


31,000 members of the Air Line Pilots 
Association earn an average of $33,250 
a year—it goes up to $59,000 for some 
Captains on transatlantic runs—for 
working 60 to 85 hours a month. No 
less generous with themselves, ALPA 
captains collect flight pay of around 
$40 per hour for time that they spend 
on association business; last year union 
officers managed to spend $1,100,000 
on “meals, travel and lodging.” Their 
power matches their pay. The union 
can put out of business any airline that 
it chooses to strike. 

Since Nov. 12, ALPA has been on 


te 


E 


4)) strike against Mohawk Airlines of Uti- 
ii’ ca, N.Y., grounding the line's short- 
© "haul flights to 38 mainly Northern and 
1^. Eastern airports. Money is only one of 
40, the issues. Mohawk has offered to pay 


its captains—who now average $2,625 
| per month—a monthly wage of $2,985 
IM. by 1972. The union wants an average 
J $3,100 per month immediately, to bring 
| the pay of Mohawk pilots up to the 
4l. scale paid by larger trunk lines. Be- 
yond that, ALPA insists that Mohawk 
meet no fewer than 80 demands—from 
shorter hours to a ban on training flights 
between midnight and 6 a.m.—that 
would give the pilots far and away 
their best contract with any of the na- 
tion’s nine regional airlines. The stick- 
iest issue for Mohawk is ALPA's de- 
mand of veto power over any transfer 
of money-losing routes to air taxis or 
commuter lines—a decision traditionally 
left to management. Says Bill Grimson, 
the union's chief negotiator: “Manage- 
ment is saying more and more that we 
are negotiating in areas of management 
prerogative. My reply is yes, we are." 
Competition from Cars. Mohawk has 
lost money every year since 1966 and 
showed a deficit of $3,600,000 in the first 
ten months of 1970. The line has been 
particularly hurt by recession. Cost-con- 
scious companies have discouraged air 
travel on business and, says Mohawk 
President Russell V. Stephenson, “our 
routes are short enough that nowadays 
we find ourselves in direct competition 
with the telephone and the highways." 
Mohawk has sought to cope by trim- 
ming its schedules and turning over light- 
ly traveled routes to the largely non- 
unionized air taxi lines, the so-called 
"third-level carriers." The union is wor- 
ried about the trend, and estimates, per- 
haps with some exaggeration, that 1,000 
ALPA jobs have been lost through such 
transfers. But as Piedmont Airlines Pres- 
ident Tom Davis puts it, "ALPA itself 
is responsible for pricing us out of the 
all-town market. We can't afford to 
e those crews in those jets into the 
baller wns, so we Are turning them 
ihird-level carriers. Now 


x 


isl ente angor 


the line announced that it W 
“restructure” its debts and obtain “mod- 
ifications" of some $3,000,000 in various 
interest and note payments due m Jan- 
uarv. It has already deferred a Dec. | in- 
terest payment on a note of $10 million. 
“We'll make it,” says Mohawk’s Ste- 
phenson, who has taken a 75% salary cut 
~ to $15,000 a year—for the duration. 
“We won't go under.” Yet the two sides 
are so far apart that no one expects an 
early return to work. More than most 
union men, the pilots have been in a po- 
sition to sock savings away for a long, 
cold winter. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
One Way to Beat the Yanks 


Seeking to create corporate combines 
with enough muscle to compete against 
U.S. giants, Europe's businessmen are 
rapidly pushing multinational alliances. 
The trouble is that there is still no stan- 
dard body of European corporate law, 
and melding companies across borders 
can create enough legal and tax prob- 
lems to enrich a generation of lawyers. 
To get around that, managements are 
busy figuring out clever new combi- 
nations that stop short of mergers. 

This week Europe's biggest and most 
promising combination since World 
War II will take place. Britain's Dun- 
lop Co. Ltd. and the Italian-based Pi- 
relli Group will get together to form 
the world's third largest tire company, 
which will have 180,000 workers in 210 
factories and sales of $2.3 billion, based 
on 1969 levels. When the totals for 1970 
are in, Dunlop-Pirelli may well roll past 
Firestone, the No. 2 tiremaker, and gain 
ground on front-running Goodyear. 
Both American firms have been hurt by 
the General Motors strike and by eco- 
nomic sluggishness in the U.S. 


=a 
Right Angle. Sir Reay Geddes n 
man of Dunlop, says that the fund 
his company lies "in creatin Ure] 
ropean-based multinational groy 
truly American scale." Pire] 
agement, vexed by labor trouble 
home, sees the tie-up as a wa " 
pand in the U.S. and in other m 
Both partners hope to capitalize o 
relli's expertise in radial tires, Thence 
dial, with the cords in its faba fate’ 
right angles to the direction of k illia 
turn, lasts longer than softer-ridin lon S 
ventional tires, which have the 8 that a 
running diagonally in crisscross Fc: foe 
In the Dunlop-Pirelli match, tinock 
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A Unk , 
most European marriages, no e 
will change hands. Dunlop and BE mes 
will exchange shares in subsidiis. I 
{ a 


formed specially for the deal, so j 
each owns 49% of its partner's br 
ropean operations and 40% of the ofso ‘ 
company's overseas business. The jsses 
firms will retain their own trademj! The 
home offices and operating capital hantis 
will pool much of their purchasingjho v 
research efforts. Inuis 
Dunlop-Pirelli is a textbook cay) bu 
comparative advantage. Of the 26 qaised 
tries in which one or the other mre we 
tires, they overlap only in Britain rage | 
Germany. The two chief execuig th 
— Geddes and Leopoldo Pirelli-dvan 
also a good match. Both are someullt, t 
reserved and prone to understatemüshin 
and both have ancestral ties to theirc) Dia 
panies. Geddes’ father was once dàdge 
man of Dunlop, and Leopoldo Piréalled 
a member of the third generatio@nk, 
his family to run his company. Mt o 
tinational management can prod £ 
gummy problems, but Dunlop and?0W 
relli are determined to make a go ley 
As Leopoldo Pirelli says: “This is arll tr 
riage from which there is no tur 1n 
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A ecurity Is Golden 
ry E Robbing banks is as American as 
ouble pple pie. 
aY to The author of that statement is not 
mar spiritual brother to H. Rap Brown (“Vi- 
Ze onence is as American as cherry pie"). 
- Thefather, he is a former FBI agent named 
fabri tliam G. Barry, chief of Smith & Wes- 
Of Wn Security Services, a year-old firm 
iding at advises bankers on how to frus- 
he fatate the robbers. Barry argues that 
S Ayenhocking over banks has always been a 
^l, u^ rticularly popular crime in the U.S., 
10 mhe home of such anti-heroes as the 
Ind Pi$ mes brothers, John Dillinger and Bon- 
Absidiage and Clyde. Bank robberies in 1969 
^ 80 Here running almost twice as high as 
mers our years before, and burglaries were 
“the oso up. Together, they accounted for 
The jsses of $9,000,000 in 1969. 
adem} The typical stickup man is not a ro- 
apital antic pro but a debt-pressed amateur 
lasinggho works alone. He has become such 
|nuisance that it hardly pays the banks 
k cay) buy insurance. The insurers have 
e.26qàised prices so much lately that they 
her mae well above the $2,300 taken in an av- 
ritain rage robbery. Nervous bankers are find- 
execuiig that the best policy is to buy more 
'irelli-dvanced protective equipment. As a re- 
someult, the bank equipment suppliers are 
'statemishing to keep pace with demand. 
theirc] Dial-a-Buck. The most popular new 
ince dàdget is the “television teller.” As in- 
o Pirekalled in Los Angeles’ Surety National 
eratigank, among others, it seems straight 
any. Wut of 1984. Customers enter the lobby 
n prid go up to television screens that 
yp andow only the faces of tellers, who are 
a go fely locked away on the second floor. 
is is anll transactions are conducted through 
no tur, Intercom and pneumatic tubes. One 
Dit with tube attachments costs from 
11,000 to $23,000. Pittsburgh's Mellon 
ank is installing an expensive com- 
uter-controlled alarm network that con- 
ects all its branches with the central 
fce and transmits different signals for 
‘burglary or a holdup. Some bankers 
ho want to stay open at night but are 
Orried about robberies after dark get 
found the threat by installing automatic 
D on the walls of the vestibule—at 
‘cost of $17,000 to $23,000 each. The 
Jistomer inserts a special credit card, 
"ünches a secret number on a key- 
j fera, and the machine dispenses cash. 
ther banks are putting in bulletproof 
a cages (minimum price: $800 
F All this has helped to bring a wind- 
Ul to bank equipment firms. One com- 
Any, LeFebure of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
—— division of Walter Kidde, almost tri- 
ed its volume between 1966 and 1969, 
en it posted sales of $19 million. Die- 
ld, Inc., based in Canton, Ohio, in- 
fased its volume by more than 50% 
k the past three years; to an estimated 
135 million in 1970. 
Bankers! confusion about the myriad 
Otective systems has started a marke 
p eene : 
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BANK'S WANTED POSTERS 
CONSULTANT BARRY AT WORK 


VIDEO-TAPED ROBBERY IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
A plague of debt-pressed amateurs. 


hattan-based Smith & Wesson Security 
Services, which sells nothing but ad- 
vice. In its view one of the most ef- 


fective deterrents against robbery is 


slow-motion video-tape cameras, which 
run continuously for up to 76 hours, tak- 
ing photos of everything that happens 
within their range. They can cost $4,000 
each but they greatly increase chances 
of arresting a bandit. In New York 
City and San Francisco, banking groups 
ran full-page newspaper ads and cir- 
culated posters showing bandits’ pictures 
tape during holdups 
—and offered as much as $10,000 for 
tipoffs leading to their arrest and con- 
viction..Soon after, several of the rob- 
bers were nabbed. 

Burning Bars. The equipment com- 
panies have struck a particularly rich 
lode in protecting banks against bur- 
glars. "In the postwar era," says Philip 
Zenner, Mosler Safe Company's mar- 
keting vice president, “this country has 
developed by far the best-educated class 
of criminals we have ever had.” Thus 


the companies are turning out ever more. 
-O In Pup Domain k Kano allectiapn ubi aricl 


to cut alarms without the breaks being 
noticed, crafty cracksmen now tie in sim- 
ulators that duplicate the all-safe sig- 
nal. In a counterattack, both Diebold 
and Mosler have developed alarm at- 
tachments that transmit random signals 
similar to computer code, which no sim- 
ulator has yet been able to imitate. 
Cost: $1,000. ) K, 

Companies are also making thicker — 
vaults. Chicago's First National Bank | 
has put in vault doors that weigh 87 | 
tons each, the world's heaviest. Doors | 
that size carry a heavy price: $300,000. | 
Most equipment men concede that giv- | 
en enough time a burglar can erac 
any safe. He has a superweapon: th 
burning bar. Developed for demoli 
work, it is a long pipe filled with a mag- | 
nesium compound that cuts through al- 
most anything. E ; 

All the effort to thwart conventional | 
criminals does little to protect banks 
against the far costlier flimflams of em- 
ployees. Embezzlement by bank workers 
cost more than $17 million in 1969, al- 
most twice the losses from robbers and 
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Irish Heart, Greek Conscience 


Í AMERICAN JOURNEY: The Times of 
|| Robert Kennedy. Interviews by Jean Stein. 

| Edited by George Plimpton. 372 pages. 
>) Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. $8.95. 


MAE LAG NARRA PASA 


In a literary sense, Bobby was the 
most interesting of the Kennedy broth- 
ers. Detached and cool, Jack and Teddy 
often seemed like dutiful Romans. Not 
Bobby. Passionate, intense and contra- 
dictory, he had an Irish heart and a 
Greek conscience. 

Until the right biographer—or dra- 
matist—appears. to re-create the tragic 
drama of his life and death, American 
Journey may suffice. An artful distil- 
lation of 347 taped interviews with 
friends, acquaintances and 
others connected in various 
ways with Bobby, it was 
compiled by Jean Stein and 
edited by a family friend, 
George Plimpton. 

All the Phases. The uni- 
fying thread of the book is 
the funeral at Manhattan’s 
St. Patrick’s, and the in- 
terminable train ride from 
New York to Washington, 
where Robert Kennedy was 
buried. “His life, in a way, 
was all aboard that funeral 
train,” observes Artist Wil- 
liam Walton. “All the phas- 
es: the people he had known, 
from school friends, family 
friends, college friends, his 
early political friends and as- 
sociates, and  non-friends 
. . . people who had gotten 
woven into his life.” 

Going beyond the train it- 
self, the book includes inter- 
views with the extraordinary 
range of people Kennedy 
knew, from Art Buchwald 
and Cesar Chavez to Tom 
Hayden and Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth. It is hard to 
think of any other politician whose 
acquaintanceships covered the entire 
spectrum of American life and thought. 
*Bobby was a man who knew how to use 
other men," says Author Theodore 
White. *He had impeccable taste in men. 
There are certain guys who've got good 
taste in women; others have got good 
taste in men. . . I wouldn't characterize 
Bobby as an intellectual; I'd characterize 
him as something more important: the 
guy who can use intellectuals.” He did 
not always understand them, but he nev- 
er stopped listening. 

Hare Krishna. As the train (and the 
book) proceeds, Bobby's intellectuals and 
scores of people who knew him re- 
their encounters with him—some- 

momentous, sometimes amusing. 

to imagine many Senators, 
r ing "Hare Krishaas, 


SEE TNE E 


that. “I pulled out a little harmonium 
and sang through two choruses,” Gins- 
berg recalls. “He stayed to listen. The 
‘Hare Krishna’ mantra was more Im- 
portant than the whole conversation. 
So he stood there, and I sang for a min- 
ute and then quit." Kennedy was less pa- 
tient with Poet Robert Lowell's insistent 
recitation of The Education of Henry 
Adams—and finally retreated to the toi- 
let. Lowell indignantly recalled the Sun 
King’s lamentable habit of giving au- 
diences from a toilet throne. “If you 
were Louis XIV, you wouldn’t mind,” 
Lowell shouted through the closed door. 

With Bobby, the famous .Kennedy 
struggle for first place was sometimes 
touching. Sensing a lapse in his early 
education—unlike Jack he had never 


UPt 


ud SS “ean 3 
BOBBY KENNEDY IN CALIFORNIA 
He never stopped listening. 


been bookish—he was rarely without a 
book in his later years, as if he were re- 
quired to pass his own course in self-im- 
provement. He would borrow Jackie's 
Plutarch, a gift from Lowell, peruse 
the biographies Lowell had marked for 
her to read—and then himself mark 
some for her. "Bobby," says the poet, 
"was very conscious of the nobility and 
danger of pride and fate," one of Plu- 
tarch's overriding concerns. 

After Bobby had finished a huge an- 
thology of Western literature, someone 
asked what he had got out of it. As al- 
ways, his answer was unpredictable: “I 
liked the poet . . . the delicate Parisian 
one, Gérard de Nerval. He walked his 
lobster on a leash. People in the street 
said: "What's your lobster doing out 
here on a leash?’ Nerval said: ‘He doesn't 
Da i E 
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matists, particularly Aeschylus P. 

ther of tragedy. — ^ hom 
The most enlightening interyj 

with those people who, like Lowel] 3 | Kai 


between Jack and Bobby would ha nati 
come obvious only with the yea : 
see Jack in older years as the pis CM3} 
rosy-faced Irishman with the Clay cori 
in his mouth. a rather nice brot Iheor! 
boy. Not Bobby. Bobby could haver, | 
a revolutionary priest." Radical 1 e od 
Hayden exvlains—and explains a. 3 
—Kennedy’s admiration for Che dh P: 
vara: “Bobby Kennedy was attractet cise! 
strong human beings and unorthofied 
people, and he had a romantic feelin wou 
ward guerrillas and people who slve h 
gle; but he was a very shrewd hat / 
tician, and careful to repress thogave - 
mantic instincts." | 
The book is not totally uncriticay | 
Kennedy, but it lacks, nonetheless M C 
sharp tongue and unforgiving eye; HO! 
Gore Vidal or a Eugene McC4?EON 
both of whom disliked KennedyHE C 
tensely. Some, but not all the warieges. 
there. One suspects, oddly enough.“ Ho; 
Bobby might look even better wit; tit 
his blemishes. Still. the portrait isunny 
id, and the Kennedy who emerges islfekn 
ly to be a new man to many iog st 
thought they knew him. For nearly! The 
years he was a standard by whichillel 
er American politicians were judith s 
American Journey illustrates howm a 
he is missed. he k 
n Gerald Cija, h 
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"R.K. MUST DIE!” A Histor’ yee 
THE ROBERT KENNEDY ASSASSINAT but 
AND ITS AFTERMATH by Robert Blait Hey 
ser. 634 pages. Dutton. $9.95. rin 


Just why Sirhan Sirhan killed pr 


ert Kennedy may never be full)... 
plained. But few have tried hard? h 
solve the mystery than: Journalist Rd. í 
ert Blair Kaiser. With an enterpriihe , 
haps slightly contaminated by e v 
tunism, Kaiser became an invest!!'tle, 
member of Sirhan's legal-defense Ho, 
only weeks after the assassinatio'mple 
the months before a California jut rary 
demned Sirhan to die for first“avin; 
murder, Kaiser recorded many re as 
of psychiatric interviews with Single 
while keeping an intimate jour, se 
the defense, the prosecution an ith a 
han's own behavior. Mau 
The result of Kaiser's effort is ® Ide 
times fascinating but, like the geprke 
self, weirdly incomplete. Kaiser suslally 
that investigations by the FBI a" T m 
Los Angeles police were sufficient! gh 
enly to demand reopening the easet c 
ser claims some evidence that ark. 
stalked Kennedy on several 0° 
once in a Pomona, Calif., I5: w, 
two weeks before the assassinaU^n f 
> wee gd ils f 
which time he was accompan! bil 


and) MS by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangptri| 
S; Uie om witnesses claimed to have seen 
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"vi + the Ambassador Hotel on June 5. (| TOUCH OF ARISTOTLE 

OW Kaiser hesitates to claim a conspiracy, 
Yell gh d-with good reason. He does not pre- EE 

Mint any compelling evidence for it. / ; : 
Worth f^ ther, he has elaborate suspicions. This 
differs natural enough in a period of polit- 

avegal assassinations, but thus far the truth 
Yea mains locked in Sirhan’s head. — 
Nice}! Much more interesting than Kaiser's 
Clay heories is his portrait of Sirhan, the 
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Che (possibly sad to hear Sirhan telling controlled investment 
ympossibly sz g 
ttracte¢aiser: “As far as for me to have sat- concept (NOT A FUND), 
Northfied myself with Kennedy, I think all which has existed for 
feeling would have needed to do was just to over 30 years and 
vho sjve him a good punch in the nose at has enjoyed annual profit 
ewd jhat Ambassador. I think that would TIME quoted a former museum director between 
| thog ave satisfied me.” when it reported on the growing popular- 
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cea EJELOVE- TREE: by Jane. Kramer. 211 further explored the dramatic techniques 

nnedy H y i they used in demonstrating basic principles 


, wartyages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $5.95. 


of physics, biology, mathematics and other Sir Richard Blake 
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il title is hot: brief, deft, AY and learning is evident and continuing, and re- and Associates Ltd. 
ral Sunny. Set in the Moroccan city of flected iteach iesuets? Ede tion section 


'ges Isifeknes, ^s is "s kind of Ed: shaggy- And, it attracts the attention of interested 44, High Riggs, Edinburgh, 
nanv iog story that happens to be true. mate 5 EIE 5 
nearly! The eto id heroine are Omar ben Pu cdi Ar Scotland 
whichillel and his wife Dawia, who live 
re judith six of their children in three rooms 
howm a ramshackle section of the city. 
he key child is their daughter, Kha- i 
erald Cija, her parents’ “most negotiable piece In 185 countries, the most 


f property.” As a 13-year-old virgin, i ^ 
STORY Je should fetch a handsome bride price important magazine to the 
world's most important people. 


SSINAl but then she is abducted. 
rt Blait Her parents recover Khadija, no long- 
r in negotiable condition, and imme- 
illed jlately plunge into hilarious legal strug- 
c f wees to reassert her virginity. To their 
> IU stonishment, they discover that the girl 
al" has suitors. In fact, by the book’s 
nalisthd. Omar is counting up the dowry. 
erpris’he wedding ritual is complete with 
by Me virgin's epithalamium—the book's 
avestittle, 
fense | Honor to the Bride is an excellent ex- 
inati'mple of the “nonfiction novel”—the lit- 
ia jury ary genre Truman Capote regrets ever 
firs-"aving invented. The plot complications 
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| wheels of orderly investigation. Having 
"saved face by blaming the calamity on 
various “invisibles,” or devils jealous of 
|f Khadija, the family prefers methods far 
more circuitous and transcendental. 
| Beyond its entertainment value, the 
book offers a remarkable glimpse into 
the personal lives of Arab multitudes, 
RE Arab attitudes toward justice, money 
IE! and women become apparent as one mi- 
IE! crocosm of society applies its energies 
| to Omars dilemma. Thanks to the au- 
| 
t 


I thor's effortless narrative, the reader hur- 
tles through an exotic world, not re- 
ni alizing until the end that he has been 
IM taken on a fascinating trip through 

4) the Arab mind. 
| = Martha Duffy 


Behind the Mask 


THE MAKING OF A SURGEON by Wil- 
liam A. Nolen, M.D. 269 pages. Random 


i 


T House. $6.95. 


E Even the cockiest intern can lose his 
F nerve the first time he cuts open a live 
T human being. “It went horribly,” ad- 
mits Dr. William Nolen, recalling his 
own baptism, a routine appendectomy, 
at Manhattan's Bellevue Hospital 17 
years ago. "My knot-tying proficiency 
had melted away. My fingers, greasy 
with fat, simply would not perform. 
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| tures snapped in my fingers; at one 
point I even managed to tie the end of 
my rubber glove into the wound.” 
Fortunately. both doctor and patient 
survived. At 42, Nolen is now chief of 
surgery at Meeker County Hospital in 
Litchfield, Minn. But The Making of a 
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FICTION 
City Life, by Donald Barthelme. Wiz- 
9» ardly fantasies, written with Kafka's pu- 
rity of language and some of Beckett's 
grim humor. 

Mr. Sammler's Planet, by Saul Bel- 
low. A highly intelligent example of a 
rare form, the philosophical novel. 

Play It As It Lays, by Joan Didion. 
Madame Bovary in Hollywood—written 
in masterly, spare, sinuous prose. 

Local Anaesthetic, by Giinter Grass. 
A darkly humorous allegory that tun- 
nels through the moral and metaphysical 
confusions of the contemporary West. 

One Hundred Years of Solitude, by 

Gabriel García Márquez. A teeming 
chronicle of one family that may or 
may not represent all of South America. 
... In the Highlands Since Time Im- 
memorial, by Joanna Ostrow. The story 
of a Belfast boy in the remote Scottish 
highlands makes an exotic, lyrical first 

mveb- * 
Dance the Eagle to Sleep, by Marge 
cy. Phe disaffections of the young 
inst the social-science back- 
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DR. WILLIAM NOLEN 
Necessary conceit. 


Surgeon is no tale of easy triumph 
—or comfort to people headed for the 
hospital. The- point of this impressively 
honest memoir is that surgeons learn 
by doing, and patients often suffer in 
the process. As Nolen tells it, trial and 
error is still the only way to develop 
the skill and gall that a first-rate sur- 
geon requires. 

Ring of Truth. Peeling off the sur- 
gical mask, Nolen reveals the semi-deity 
behind it as a bundle of human wiles 
and failings. In passages that entertain 
as well as shock, he tells how he and 
his colleagues frightened patients’ fam- 
ilies into giving blood—not to save their 


The Year’s Best Books 


Max Jamison, by Wilfrid Sheed. A 
scalpel-sharp dissection of a critic crit- 
icizing himself. 

Bech: A Book, by John Updike. A “fa- 
mous Jewish novelist" on a cultural-ex- 
change mission behind the Iron Cur- 
tain occasions a spoof of the govern- 
ment-intellectual complex. 

Losing Battles, by Eudora Welty. 
This story of the reunion of a vast 
clan in the Mississippi hill country is 
like a home movie shot by an en- 
raptured genius. : 


NONFICTION 

Exiles, by Michael J. Arlen. A son’s 
portrait of his famous parents that is al- 
most unbearably eloquent about deep, 
ambivalent feelings. 

Ball Four, by Jim Bouton. Inside Base- 
ball, where Bowie Kuhn fears to tread 
—lively, bawdy, irreverent. 

My Lai 4, by Seymour Hersh, An ac- 
count of the massacre of Vietnamese ci- 
vilians by the Pulitzer prizewinning jour- 
nalist who broke the story. 

The Loss of El Dorado, by V.S. Nai- 
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and let them "die" after surgery, 


loved ones, but to fill the bank c. 

ers. He explains why so few 9 
were recorded as having died on 
erating table: to avoid paper Work! 
doctors quietly sewed up the E 


Nolen makes no secret of his 4 
tempt for surgeons who perfor, | 
necessary operations because insure 
companies pay more for major surg 
than they do for diagnostic proceq; 
And he frankly describes a surpa 
key motive: impatience. "Ihe m 
goes into surgery," he writes, is the] 
low who doesn't want to sit aroung V 
ing for results. He “wants the 
cure of the scalpel, not the slow 
of a pill.” Even the scalpel can b] 
slow. “For God's sake, will you q 
asked the surgeon who superviseq) 
len's first timid incision. "At the 
you're going, we won't be into the 
domen for another four hours." pag, 

What gives Nolen’s book: an un 
takable ring of truth is his unsparing 
icism of himself. He offers no exo 
as he tells how he lost his temper 
a patient who refused to let him 
into a vein for a transfusion; he 
sumes full responsibility for an opera 
that resulted in the death of ano 
Nor does he hide his pride in his gf 
ing proficiency. "A surgeon needs gfi 
ceit," he says. "He needs it to s 
him in trying moments when he's 
tered by the doubts and uncertain 
that are part of the practice of m 
icine.” Nolen, who earned every bi 
it, is plainly grateful for his conj 
His patients should be, too. 

m Peter S} 


tory of Trinidad, which evokes they 
ror, avarice and cynicism accomparnge 
the development of the New World. 

Crisis in the Classroom, by Chie 
Silberman. A massive, thoughtful 
quiry into U.S. schools concludes 
education is almost always sacrific 
order and discipline. 

Inside the Third Reich, by ^ 
Speer. An unusually intimate viel 
the workings of Nazi Germany b) 
of Hitler's closest aides. 

Nuremberg and Vietnam, by Tel 
Taylor. A former U.S. prosecute 
the Nuremberg Trials examines thed 
tion of moral responsibility £O" 
atrocities in Southeast Asia. 

Words for a Deaf Daughter, 5! 
West. A talented novelist describ! 
difficulties and revelations of bf 
up a brain-damaged child. i 

Nixon Agonistes, by Garry Mw 
book about "the idea of Nixon f 
out to be a stringent accounting 93 
ratio Alger ideals and supply" 
mand marketplace ethics. E 

Radical Chic and Mau-Mauihi 
Flak-Catchers, by Tom Wolfe. e 
lated pieces of social satire 20° 
confrontation between Black POW” 
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between today and tomorrow 


One day these children will come face to face with the realities 
of nation building. And Nippon Steel will be there to help them. 
The forms of steel to be used are yet a dream, but right now, 
our H-shapes are changing the faces of nations practically 
overnight. Nippon Steel's products are bringing tomorrow fast, 
where the past has lingered too long. 

Nippon Steel can also bridge the gap between want and plenty. 
New bridges to open up markets. Dams and pipes to water their 
fields. Transport for their industries and homes. 

Our contribution is progress, and our name is steel. 
Nippon Steel—making today's dreams tomorrow's realities. 
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Fuller flavour makes 
Carling Black Label the lusty 
lively lager that’s conquering thirsts 
all over the world. Treat your 
long deep thirst toa Carling Black Label — 
enjoy fuller flavour yourself today! 
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llo Way to Tell 
t. Until the Government appropriates 
li ficient amounts for welfare [Feb. 8], 
here will be no way to tell if poverty is 
Ñ matter of inadequate funds or a matter 
Br life-style and culture. Until the poor 
Bre given the opportunity to live and par- 
licipate in the mainstream of American 
life, there will be no way to determine 
Whether the poor are inherently lazy and 
linmotivated or whether a substandard en- 
Mironment and an inferior social position 
have influenced their actions. 
$ Marc MCKENNA 
Hamilton, N.Y. 


Bir: Your article on welfare was enlight- 
hing in several respects. However, a prev- 
lent “myth” you did not dispel is this: 
Ko many families on the dole keep right 
5n having children, thus abusing, com- 
Slicating and perpetuating the deplorable 
Welfare situation. 
ALAN D. MURRAY 
Piscataway, N.J. 


Bir You contribute to the hypocrisy of 
welfare by implying that Americans be- 
lieve in the Protestant ethic. No one re- 
fuses or is ashamed to accept welfare if 
t is disguised by euphemisms such as “ben- 
fit,” “grant,” “loan,” “subsidy,” “tariff,” 
tax deduction,” etc., etc. Every American 
ind most industries are on one form of wel- 
are or another. 
| The basic obstacle to the solution of 
he welfare problem is the conflict be- 
Ween those people who feel that the 
boor are at fault and should be punished 
or their misfortune and those of us who 
eel that society is at fault and should be 
held responsible for both creating and cor- 
ecting the problem. 
: WILLIAM M. HENRIKSEN 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


dir: The poor who turn to welfare for help 
ften do find the assistance that they are 
ooking for. The Italian immigrant who 
ith the help of her social worker is able to 
nobilize the responsive offices of Govern- 
nent to help reunite her family and leave 
he assistance rolls. The mother who with 
e encouragement of her social worker is 
ble to complete her education and become 
teacher in the local school system. The 
Irug addict, the alcoholic, the people whom 
ociety and many other social agencies have 
iven up on. The welfare rolls contain these 
tories also. 
; Public welfare has more than its share 
bf problems, but for many it is the last 
lace they can turn and the only place 
hat will help. 
] JAMES W. PARKER 
i Supervisor of Social Service 
| Massachusetts Dept. of Public Welfare 
| Framingham, Mass. 


Ir: What government, at all levels, needs 
D do is get off of this do-gooding spree 
d into a do-it-yourself line. 
; ALFA KENT 
1 Austin, Texas 


Ir: When we were growing up, my dad 
onceived a plan by which we ‘children 
vould have incentive to earn those things 
ye wanted. Whatever money we earned 
T saved toward purchasing a desired ob- 
ict would be matched by him. Why not 
# Similar plan applied to the welfare sys- 


n? Anyone going off welfare by getting 
job could have his first month's. salanc.o 


matched 100%. After that, his second- 
to sixth-month's salary would be matched 
50%. From six months to a year, 10% 
of his salary would be matched. This 
money would be held in trust for him, 
and if he stayed off welfare for a spec- 
ified period of time (say, three to five 
years), he would receive this money as a 
gift. If he went back on welfare before 
this time, the money being held in trust 
for him would be used to make his wel- 
fare payments. 

(Mns.) BETTY RUBIN 

Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Sir: The high population density requires 
technology plus the organization Or sys- 
tem. People are not free to go their own 
way as they could in earlier times. The sys- 
tem imposes a minimum standard of liv- 
ing on everyone through building codes, 
minimum-wage laws, real estate taxes, etc. 
If a person cannot afford this minimum, 
he cannot reduce his standard; he must 
go on welfare. 
WILLIAM C. CORWIN 
La Grange, Ill. 


Sir: I cannot swallow the socialistic pap 
that welfare recipients have a "right" to 
raid my wallet. Their presumed privilege 
cannot become my enforced obligation 
just because they like it better that way. 
In effect, it is a form of indentured slav- 
ery in which the traditional roles are re- 
versed in the cynical name of "dignity." 
ROBERT TROPEA 
Philadelphia 


The Simple Road 


Sir: Thanks for returning the biker [Feb. 
8] and his bike from the fantasies of 
being a neurotic, erotic, psychotic and of 
course quixotic animal to the simple road 
of reality on which he usually rides. 
PHILIP C. PINKERTON 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Sir: At long last someone has exposed 
the evil myth surrounding motorcycles. It 
is unfortunate in our society that people 
who rebel against conformity (in this case 
automobiles) must be looked down upon 
as degenerates. Mr. Hughes has accurately 
expressed the feelings of 3,000,000 peo- 
ple. To you, sir, I doff my helmet. 

Mark W. SWANSON 

West Hartford, Conn. 


Sir: Friends had me convinced that I 
had a gear or two out of mesh when I de- 
veloped a strong interest in motorcycles. 
Robert Hughes did a fine job of ex- 
plaining what happened to me. 
LOREN A. RADKE 
Park Rapids, Minn. 


Sir: Your Essay really turned me off on 
motorcycles. The truth is that motorcycles 
are horrendously loud and that most of 
the big-bike owners I know think this is 
a symbol of their masculinity. 
Anyone who can have an "intimate re- 
lationship” with a machine needs help. 
MARY ANN FLEISHER 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sir: “Myth of the Motorcycle Hog" was 
read with interest at the Naval Safety Cen- 
ter, where romance of the open road is 
not of the same concern as statistics. 

Death rate of naval personnel in mo- 
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i 970. The cyclist is more vulnerable in col- 
isions because he does not have the pro- 
tection that an auto affords. Road con- 
ditions, skills, reflexes and operator train- 
ing are all more critical in driving a two- 
wheel vehicle. As your article states, it 
may indeed be antisocial. ‘We wish it 
were safer. 

W.E. SIMMONS 

Captain, U.S.N. 

Naval Safety Center 

Naval Air Station 

Norfolk 


Laser Off the Beam 


Sir: As one of the Wasp group that Nor- 
man Mailer [Feb. 8] has attacked with 
such venom, may I say that I resent 
being lumped into a segment of society 
that is so widely diversifed that it links 
the richest with the poorest and the some- 
times not-so-saintly with the so-called very 
angelic crowd. 

I suspect that Mr. Mailer may belong 
to a group known as BLAH. The acros- 
tic for this is Bigoted Liberal And How. 
Now this is no reflection on the honest lib- 
eral who thinks for himself and allows oth- 
ers that privilege, but only applies to the 
type of thinking that Mr. Mailer has pro- 
jected, which in itself is barbaric and pro- 
foundly nihilistic. 

Mr. Mailer’s laser is off the beam. 

(Mrs.) Naomi H. BARNARD 
Augusta, Ga. 


Sir: These days we give center stage to 
anyone who will kick us in the teeth, na- 
tionally speaking. If this is an age of awak- 
ened soul-searching, it is also an age of 
masochism. Hence vicious opportunists and 
sadists like Mailer become the golden 
boys of the age. 
(Mrs.) PATRICIA ATKINSON 
Seattle 


Acknowledging Them 


Sir: I noted with some disappointment 
the unjust twist that your article gave to 
Mr. Heath’s reading of the Gospel lesson 
in St. Andrew’s Cathedral: “The Com- 
monwealth: Crash Course,” [Jan. 25]. Your 
story went: “The Bible lesson he read in- 
cluded a pointed message: “Ye are my 
friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you. " : 
I especially chose the passage John 15: 
12-17 for its theme of brotherly love, Chris- 
tian friendship, service and self-sacrifice. 
You obviously overlooked the two pre- 
ceding verses, which make quite clear what 
was commanded: "This is my command- 
ment," said Jesus, “that you love one an- 
other as I have loved you. Greater love 
has no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends." 

Christians know the difficulty in living 
up to these standards but do acknowledge 
them. 

(THE Rr. Rev.) Ban Ir CHIU 
Bishop of Singapore 


Sticks in the Mind : 

Sir: In your story “Lemon-Aid, Nader 
Style" [Feb. 8] there is a reference 10 | 
Road & Track magazine publishing a sto- 
ry of a man’s 14-month diary of his 
“lemon.” 

We appreciate the apparent fact that 
Road & Track sticks in the minds of 
your staff to a degree that would cause 
our name to be used instead of the cor- 
rect one, but we resent the implication 
that we were a part of this particular 
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After 256 hours - profits sprout. 
A Hughes 300C pays for itself faster. New cost-effectiveness 

. study proves it. After 256 hours of ag operations, you're in the 

- Sack. Your only helicopter expense then is direct operating cost. 

: And anything you take in over that is profit. At 300 hours, you re 
Pu. $4,797 ahead. At 500 hours, $26,561 ahead. And Hughes helps 
F you get the fullest year-round use of your 300C with new Wet/Dry 
Ag Kit. Send for cost study and latest literature, to: Mr. J. B. 


Gustafson, Hughes Helicopters, Box 60209-V, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90060, U.S.A. 


Hughes Helicopters 
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MAXIMUM COMMISSION 


paid by company in cash 


American company writing insur- 
ance world-wide, with excellent 
growth record, wishes to engage 
broker-dealers and securities 
salesmen to participate in the 
first offering to non-U.S. citizens 
and residents of original capital 
stock. Stock fully registered with 
Securities Division in Company's 
State of domicile. Send coupon 
and resume. 
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Lie Irsurarce Company 
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AMERICAN CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
International Information Office 
241 See Strasse—8038 Zurich, Switzerland 


A BASH OF BARNUM 


TIME quoted a former museum director 
when it reported on the growing popular- 
ity of museums of science and industry 
His colorful description and the comments 
of other experts shed new light on the solid 
educational value of these museums. TIME 
further explored the dramatic techniques 
they used in demonstrating basic principles 
of physics, biology, mathematics and other 
areas of learning TIME's concern with 
learning is evident and continuing, and re- 
flected in each issue's Education section. 
And, «t attracts the attention of interested 
and well educated readers worldwide. 


Picase send details; qualifications are enclosed. 
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No Such Limitation 


Sir: Professor Ashley should RIAL 
his Elizabethan usage [Feb. 15]. brus Cira 


in Elizabethan costume; following «| 
lished theatrical and cinematic ud 
we are merely restoring the play to i 
tual historical period. We shall never tesa® 
exactly what Shakespeare would haye EM 
Lady Macbeth to wear (or not to 15» ^ 
in the sleepwalking scene; but he be . 
make her wear something, beca 
role was performed by a boy, Hanie o 


we are working under no such imitati Wi: J 
1t. Geol 
KENNETH TyniteSet 
“Is, B. 
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Sir: The plan for deferred payment of esr 
lege tuition based upon a student's gowa 
earnings [Feb. 1] might just be theaelis. 4 
pirin we need to cure this particular, Aret 
tional headache. Readers would per Drap 
be interested to know that PAYE haktosn’ 
ancient precedent. Under the Brehon |^; ^ 
of Ireland, the many nonpaying studiez, 
who had come from all over Europ wra 
study at the famous Irish schools o ~ 
time could pay their teacher their & p. j 
earned fee. uA 

What worked in the so-called 1" 

Ages to provide both learning and ad 
tinuing bond between scholar and teag Caz 
might help even now. iel C. 
(Mns.) Joan Sric?^ ^" 
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Sir: The hot pants design [Feb. 1] is aj 
vious and frenzied subterfuge on Pa 


produced yet another fumble. 
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money for them?. The consens 

world of designers seems to be; 

you are over 25 (or, alas, over 50) 3 

might as well assume a horizont? À 

sition and shut your mouth—y9O" € 
(Mns.) Eva WAP 
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E Be plan for a cover story on Singer-Guitarist James Taylor and his 
ented family got under way last month when TiME's Music Critic 

liam Bender attended a brilliant performance by the young musician 
New York's Philharmonic Hall. Later that evening, Bender and Reportd 
Researcher Rosemarie Tauris Zadikov talked with Taylor for two ho 
at an East Side apartment. “James is not given to glibness,” says Bende 
"As in his songs, he doesn't say anything he doesn't know to be 
He's a man very sure of his own mind and fiercely brilliant. I ca 
away full of respect." 

Shortly thereafter, Bender flew to Los Angeles to observe Taylor | 
he put the finishing touches on his new album, Mud Slide Slim. Aft 
the recording session they repaired to Manager Peter Asher’s house fi 
more talk into the small hours of the morning. “It was a little like Nig 
Beat," recalls Bender, "sitting at a table with a tape recorder in the mi 
dle, cigarette smoke curling round a 


DAVID GAHR 
light bulb overhead." d | 
Meanwhile, Rosemarie Zadikov 
went to Washington, D.C., to in- ; 
terview James Taylor’s older brother 


Alex and to hear him perform at _ © 
the Cellar Door in Georgetown. Bos- 
ton Correspondent Philip Taubman 
talked with several of Taylor’s friends 
and traveled to Martha’s Vineyard 
to see Younger Brother Hugh Tay- 
lor, Alex’s wife Brent and her 34- 
year-old son, “Sweet Baby” James. 
In Los Angeles, Sandra Burton in- F 
terviewed Sister Kate Taylor, Asher ES i 
and Fellow Musicians Carole King BENDER, LISTENING 
and Danny Kootch. Atlanta Correspondent Peter Range journeyed to Cha 
el Hill, N.C., to visit with Mother Trudy Taylor about everything fro 
her son James’ tree-climbing habits to her daughter Kate’s budding € 
reer. He interviewed the singer's father, Dr. “Ike” Taylor, the busy dea 
of the University of North Carolina Medical School, by flying with hi 
to Chicago one evening. FAM 

The cover story is accompanied by a chart, “An Informal Genealogy 
of rock, which was drawn by Artist John Huehnergarth, in collaboratio 
with Senior Editor Timothy Foote and Critic Bender. With the help 
Maps Researcher Nina Lihn, they sorted out the hundreds of pop, co 
try and blues groups of the last four decades in order to show the m 
lines of development and influence. "It's finally all come together—po 
folk, country, rock and even some jazz," says Bender. “And musically 
James Taylor is right where the new rock is." x 

e 

Readers may purchase a 24-in. by 36-in. reproduction of “An Im 
formal Genealogy,” printed in two colors on heavy poster paper, by se ind 
ing $2 in check or money order to Time Posters, Dept. A, Post Offic 
Box 153, Farmingdale, N.Y. 11735. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Fatal Understandings 


|| The theory of “convergence,” most 

notably propounded by dissident Soviet 
‘Physicist Andrei Sakharov, argues that 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union are mov- 
Iil ing increasingly together, the result of 
their common thrall to similar tech- 
fi nological, military and environmental 
{| problems. Perhaps so, said Georgy Ar- 
batov, head of Russia's United States In- 
‘stitute and Moscow’s leading America 
[| watcher, on a recent visit to California's 
‘Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
{| stitutions. But Arbatov disagrees with 
those who believe that convergence must 
somehow serve to improve international 
relations. 

“Į do not believe it would at all,” he 
said, “We have a number of examples 
in history where it was precisely the sim- 
|} ilar societies that had the worst re- 
4] lations. The First World War began 
{i| among similar countries, not those that 

|| had basic differences. Take the Chris- 
{| tians. In their relations with Buddhists 
{| and pagans, they simply tried to con- 
"| vert them. Sometimes ruthlessly, of 
|| course. But when there was controversy 
within the Christian world, it led to the 
most terrible of wars.” 

Arbatov confessed: “I don’t want to 
| make an absolute law for international 
iM relations out of it—especially in view 
of some neighbors we have," presumably 
meaning those troublesome Chinese. His 
theory is a sort of global extension of 
the fact that most murders occur with- 
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in families or close circles of acquaint- 
ances. It also contains a beguilingly 
sinister suggestion that mutual under- 
standing, that canon of civilized thought, 
can be fatal. 


Union Is to Whiteness As. . . 

In order to gain admission the ap- 
plicant is asked, among other things, 
the relationship of Shakespeare to Othel- 
lo, Dante to the Inferno, Brahms to 
music, and Whitman to poetry. He must 
understand such words as debutante and 
modiste, know that Dali is a painter 
and verity is the opposite of myth. 
Only after having established such cre- 
dentials is a man judged to be qualified 
under the union rules to become an ap- 
prentice steam. fitter in New York. In 
the past, the test has weeded out 66% 
of the nonwhite applicants and only 
18% of the whites—a fairly effective 
method, according to charges filed last 
week by the New York State attorney 
general's office, of preserving the union’s 
whiteness. On this particular test, one 
of four an applicant must pass, there is 
not one question about the relation of 
monkey wrench to pipe. 


The Once and Future War 


Columnist Joseph Kraft called it the 
President’s same old “ego trip—taken 
now by proxy." The New York Times's 
James Reston simply called the sug- 
gestion “unspeakable.” 

What had stirred the anger of these 
and other war critics was a column by Jo- 
seph Alsop praising Richard Nixon's 
“cool courage” in making the “lonely de- 
cision” to invade Laos. Alsop, a con- 
sistent advocate of strong U.S. military 
action in Indochina, declared: "Senator 
Fulbright and many of his colleagues, 
in turn, are downright eager to be proved 
right by an American defeat in war, 
and will loathe being proved wrong by 
U.S. success in Southeast Asia.” : 

Leaving aside the specific attack on 
Fulbright, there is obviously much 
truth in Alsop’s idea. To those who 
have long regarded U.S. involvement 
in the war as profoundly immoral, a 
‘victory” would be a final outrage. In 
a way, that is one of the highest 
costs of Viet Nam—the violence it 
has done to Americans' sense of them- 
selves as citizens. Long after the shoot- 
ing finally stops, the U.S. will still be 
bedeviled by such recriminations about 
who was right or wrong, loyal or dis- 
loyal. Learning to live with the mem- 
ory of Viet Nam may in some ways 
turn out to be as painful as living 
pudtb ptaeaipreseatulfiahgri Collection, Haridwar 
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The Not So Alert | 
For 37 minutes on Saturday mom! 

it might have seemed that General |! 

D. Ripper, the manic guardian of Nr t] 

cious bodily fluids" from Dr. Stra) for 

love, was at the controls. Fromjg m 

Army’s civil defense warning centejurde 

Colorado’s Cheyenne Mountain, ayera 

nal was flashed directly onto the wisen 


' of the Associated Press and United Phe r 


International. It was a notification ban 
the nation was in a state of emergtierso 
confirmed by an appropriately sigala 
ter code "authenticator"—HATEFULINem, 
HATEFULNESS. Scores of radio and ong 
vision stations across the nation bind : 
cast the emergency. iriva 

It turned out that the warning uf G 
ter, which regularly transmits à tent 
test message to the news-service w? Th 
had inadvertently sent an actual weal ¢ 
ing tape. To unstick the panic buarge 
and resolve the confusion, the 09 pri 
finally got through the prearranged BTar 
signal canceling the alert. Quite On 
intentionally, it sounded a sardoniedia 
witty note: CANCEL MESSAGE SENIESS 
09:33 EST. MESSAGE AUTHENTICA?Or. 
IMPISH, IMPISH. p 


rnm 
Turning the Urban Cheek 


itla 
i 
A new neighborhood news (Oye 
called Wisdom's Child, publisht eo" 
Manhattan's Upper West Side, b: 
by noting that life there “can be 
lightful thing." That said, the 
offer a cutout page of emergen? ithe: 
phone numbers—for firemen, pOl Gst c 
cide prevention, addict assistance? "on 
hour locksmith, air pollution, 3 F âmil 
control center and dial-a-praYt^ asur 
recorded prayer: “Oh Lord, I am ic 
aware that I live in a worl of 
gers and purse snatchers. I © d 
pray for help to keep my Pe? Arni 
. and even if I am a vic 9 m 
crime, that I might pray for tho! prd 
have thus abused me." d 


ENT UN YORK STATE HOSPITAL 


y mom: 
>neral J/ 


in Of "NI the U.S. today, only the rich can af- 
r. Stra ford to be ill; even the modestly well- 
From ff may not be able to bear the financial 
2 Cenltinrden of a long, debilitating illness. The 
tain, àiverage daily cost of hospitalization has 
) the wisen from $56 to $144 since 1960, while 
nited?be nation's total health bill has more 
cation han doubled, to $70 billion, or $324 per 
emerglerson, a year. As his prescription for the 
ately $galaise of the American health-care sys- 
TEFULNgm, President Nixon last week sent to 
o and ongress a package that aims to improve 
tion bind augment existing programs through 
irivate enterprise rather than new forms 
wning of Government control. Under the Pres- 
its a lsdent's plan: 
-vice We, The major burden of increased med- 
etual weal costs would fall on U.S. employers, 
inic biarge and small, who would be required 
the ct? provide all employees with a health-in- 
angedürance plan that includes hospitaliza- 
Quite lon and major-medical, maternity and 
ardonüediatric benefits, plus catastrophic-ill- 
g SENTIESS coverage to the tune of $50,000 a 
iex rjevear. The program would cost employers 
tleast $2.5 billion a year—and the Gov- 
rnment at Jeast $2 billion, since their 
eek Utlays would be tax-deductible. Em- 
newsployees would be required to pay 25% 
plishel $ the cost. Such a system would cover 
“qe pO million Americans, including 10 mil- 
e nOn working poor who now have no cov- 
in Tage at all. 
the The Federal Government would pay 
rgen® ther all or a substanti 
lice E stantial part of the 
LP d 39st of health insurance for some 5.3 mil- 
anc ion low-income, largely nonworking 
1, a 5 amilies through a. new Family Health 
raye Msurance Plan. Under it, families with 


Le, 


I aM icomes below $3,000 a year would be- 


id of ven the equivalent of a $600 annual 


I em Femium in private insurance; those 
pert dirning up to $5,000 would be required 
vic 9 make at least token payments to- 


; thos fard the policies. 
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Presidential Prescription for Health 


> The Government would pick up the 
entire $1.4 billion annual tab for the 
Part B supplement to Medicare, which 
now covers doctor bills and outpatient 
services for nearly 20 million of the pro- 
gram's participants. As a result, the el- 
derly who now pay $5.30 a month for 
the supplemental coverage would receive 
what amounts to an average 5% in- 
crease in Social Security benefits. 

> Grants totaling $23 million, plus loan 
guarantees for buildings and working 
capital, would be made available to en- 
courage formation of prepaid health- 
maintenance organizations like. Califor- 
nia's Kaiser Plan. Such groups, which 
provide broad medical and preventive 
health services for fixed annual fees, 
now cover 7,000,000 Americans. Some 
Administration officials believe that the 
plans can reduce by half the average 
number of days that patients spend in 
hospitals. 

> Funds totaling nearly $100 million 
would be made available to encourage 
medical schools to train more doctors 
and allied health personnel. Direct grants 
and financial incentives would be of- 
fered to doctors to form group prac- 
tices or work in ghettos and rural com- 
munities, and $15 million would be set 
aside to establish family health centers 
in areas where medical facilities are 
scarce. 

> Efforts would be made to reduce over- 
all medical costs by developing pre- 
ventive-care programs and thus cutting 
down on hospital admissions. A watch- 
dog commission, added to the Admin- 
istration proposals as an eleventh-hour 
afterthought, would have regulatory 
power over the private health-insurance 
industry, including authority to prevent 
unwarranted increases in coverage costs. 
t 
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Education and Welfare Secretary El- 
liot Richardson, the Administration 
package emphasizes the use of private re- 
sources. This approach is understand- 
able. The President is ideologically op- 
posed to complete federal direction of 
medicine. Says Nixon: “There simply 
is no need to eliminate a segment of 
our private economy and at the same 
time add a multibillion-dollar respon- 
sibility to the federal budget." Rich- 
ardson, a member of one of New Eng- 
land’s most distinguished medical fam- 
ilies,* is a staunch supporter of mar- 


* Richardson’s great-grandfather, both grand- 
fathers, father and two uncles were doctors. 
Two brothers, Edward and George, are on 
the staff of Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston. 
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RICHARDSON 
The middle way. 
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ketplace medicine. "The American 
health-care system today is at best ex- 
ceedingly good,” he declares, “and in 
any case better than health-care sys- 
TTE tems in other parts of the world.” 

The Nixon plan ís;a moderate com- 
promise among the dozen or so other 
health reform proposals currently be- 
‘8 fore Congress. It stops short of the 
f bilis put forward by Senator Edward 
Kennedy and Representative Martha 
Griffiths, which would have the Gov- 
ernment itself provide comprehensive 
national health coverage out of federal 
revenues. It goes well beyond the Amer- 


as 


E 
HGS 


| jean Medical Association's halfhearted 
j Medicredit plan, which would allow fam- 
ilies to deduct all or part of the cost 

4 of private insurance policies on their 


c refurns. 


E i "s age does make _ 
gone ST EA Qon 


national health debate; it reduces, though 
it does not recapture, the initiative long 
held by the Democrats in matters of 
health care. Health insurance has, after 
all. been an important aspect of the wel- 
fare state since Bismarck initiated it in 
Germany in 1883, and for a Republican 
President in the U.S. to espouse such a 
concept is a major step. : : 

Prospects Good. The President's pro- 
posals were well received. The Associ- 
ation of American Medical Colleges gave 
its qualified approval, and A.M.A. Pres- 
ident Walter Bornemeier described his 
organization's initial reaction as "gen- 
erally favorable." Many Senators and 
Congressmen withheld comment until 
they could study the Nixon package, 
but Kennedy, whose plan has the back- 
ing of 24 Senators and whose Sub- 
committee on Health will open hearings 
on the crisis in medical care this weck, 
was sharply critical. He described the 
employer insurance provisions as ““waste- 
ful and ineffective,” branded the Fam- 
ily Health Insurance Plan *poorhouse 
medicine," and declared that the Pres- 
ident's plan would give the $14 billion 
health-insurance industry “a windfall of 
billions of dollars annually.” His last 
point has some validity. The Family 
Health Insurance Plan alone will give 
carriers nearly $3 billion in annual pre- 
miums. The mandatory employee health- 
coverage provision could pour at least 
another $3 billion yearly into their 
coffers. 

Still, the President’s plan has promise. 
Though major reform of the U.S. health- 
care system is not only essential but in- 
evitable, the need for the all-encompass- 
ing approach of the Kennedy-Griffiths 
program has not yet been established. 
Nixon's proposals, which address them- 
selves to the inequities of a system that 
equates health with wealth, are feasible, 
and could, at the very least, be a needed 
first step toward a more radical restruc- 
turing of the U.S. medical establishment. 
His package represents, as he said, an ef- 
fort to shape "a new national health 
strategy that will marshal a variety of 
forces in a coordinated assault” on the 
U.S. health problem. 

Prospects for passage of the Nixon 
plan are good. Most Congressmen are 
prepared to vote for some expansion of 
health coverage, and even the most con- 
servative know that they must go fur- 
ther than the A.M.A.'s offering if they 
are to satisfy their constituents in 1972. 
Only the more liberal are willing to go 
along with Kennedy and approve a plan 
that even backers admit could cost $57 
billion to put into operation; critics es- 
timate that it could require as much as 
$77 billion, though not all in new mon- 
ey. The majority of Congressmen are 
likely to find Nixon's remedy, which 
will cost only $3 billion in new Gov- 
ernment moneys, an acceptable middle 
Way in a situation where they must 
take some action before facing the vot- 
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Unconventional Reform 

In the ritual of parties-out.og. 
the Democrats are beginnin 
around the unifying idea that Ro. f 
Nixon can be beaten in 1972, ne d 
encouraged by the party's gains loyor e 
1970 elections. It is hardly too Ù en 
for the Democrats to begin. The et ML 
is financially strapped, disorganized’ 


inrtic 
patio 
Do,b ga! 
o young 


: rend he cc 
lacking any coherent specia] s. AN 
to offer as an alternative to the En by 

^ 


ministration's. i 

For the moment, however, the pA M 
ocrats are concentrating on party j| Ser 
sics. Last week the Democratic Naj.ind il 
Committee gathered in Washingt lere 
adopt some of the procedural reff his 
that were much debated in the ,fusk 
of the almost self-destructive p,When 
cratic Convention in Chicago. or a 

One of the major complaints sted 
was that the selection of delegatą Ot i 
the convention was undemocratic tor 5 
voring small states over large. On 20K 
the committee compromised last «PE t 
voting to allot delegate strength j655 
on the basis of a state's electoral y, -*' 


—a concession to smaller states» to 
47% on the size of the state's pienti 
Jeopl 


ocratic vote for President in the 
three elections—a decision that will lhe W 
more convention power to the bio. 
states such as New York, Califo 
and Illinois. Ba c 
The committee took other step; kni 
open up the party system at the loge s 
levels. It barred the unit rule—mHe , 
ing that individual delegates cane qi 
their own preferences rather than but | 
forced by party machines to voltje 
bloc. Delegates must be selected inj ex 
year of the convention, which will hoos: 
to eliminate the unresponsiveness offe ye 
egates chosen sometimes four yea! A 
advance. By amending requiremhi B 
that tend to exclude less professlernl 


ucce: 
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S 
Eos and ordering i 
ation standards, the committee hopes 
Of-po, gather more blacks, women and the 
3 to pbung into the party process. The filing 
t Ringe for delegates cannot exceed $10, 
a thoyor example, and a petition to run needs 
ins ibe names of no more than 1% of the 
too ody selecting the delegates. In order 

Li =) ^c 
The pọ reduce the power of party bosses, 
ized he committee also decreed that no more 
| Prophan 10% of the delegates can be cho- 
) the jen by state committees. 

i 3 
the pA Manager for Muskie 
Party | Senator. Edmund Muskie felt tired 
C Nat und ill. His replies on a television show 
lingtoy Vere cold and argumentative, and one 
al reff his aides, Berl Bernhard, bluntly told 
the y fuskie that it was a bad performance. 
ve DeVhen Muskie publicly berated his staff 
>. or a bad press release, Bernhard pro- 
aint; yested firmly that such scoldings were 

"iot “parti ive.” The Sen- 
legate Ot particularly productive. The l- 
cratic, tor scowled, then smiled. Look, Nag, 
>, On (uskie told Bernhard, “TIl stop knock- 
last 92 the staff if you'll stop telling the 
ngth press I'm contentious and ill-tempered. 
tora] y| Last week Muskie selected Bernhard, 
tates to direct his still unannounced pres- 
ite's piential campaign. “There may be some 
a the Cople who feel they have to cushion 
at will ac when there is unpleasant news, but 
he bi hey are wrong,” says Muskie. "Berl 

"|'oesn't cushion anything with me." A 
Califos ccessful Washington lawyer both in 
nd out of Government, Bernhard has 
T stel knack for employing humor to take 
the he sting out of his stern judgments. 
ile—mHe will cut a guy's legs off if it has to 
5 canle done," contends one close friend, 
than bbut he uses plenty of anaesthesia." Mus- 
to Votje prefers a woodsy Maine metaphor 
cted inj explain Bernhard's style: “Even a 
h willhoose has velvet on its horns part of 
ness of ae year." 
ur yeas; A native of New York City and a 
quiremhi Beta Kappa graduate of Dartmouth, 
jrofesslernhard earned his law degree from 
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clerk to Federal Judge Luther W. Young- 
dahl, a former Republican Governor of 
Minnesota. Joining the newly-created 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission in 1958, 
Bernhard became its staff director in 
1961 and effectively gathered evidence 
of unfair treatment of blacks in the 
South. 

Bernhard first met Muskie while serv- 
ing as general counsel to the Democratic 
Senatorial Campaign Committee in 
1967. Muskie, then heading the com- 
mittee, impressed Bernhard with his suc- 
cinct definition of duties: “All I want 
to know from you is if what we are 
doing is proper and lawful.” The two 
have enjoyed an uncomplicated rapport 
during Muskie’s political forays ever 
since. Bernhard served as a key writer 
and adviser in Muskie’s 1968 vice pres- 
idential campaign. 

In -his new job, one of Bernhard’s 
toughest tasks will be fund raising. He 
figures Muskie will need $1,500,000 be- 
fore the presidential primaries begin next 
year, possibly $8,000,000 to compete in 
those elections, then another $25 mil- 
lion if he wins the nomination. Mean- 
while, he wants Muskie to maintain a 
low profile while he bones up on the po- 
tential 1972 issues. 

The Muskie campaign needs a skilled 
director. His staff was unprepared for 
the candidate's unusually fast start, and 
scheduling details have sometimes gone 
awry. Bernhard must also avoid two con- 
flicting dangers that threaten the front 
runner: overexposure that could bore 
voters before the primaries, and an over- 
ly cautious approach to issues that might 
feed the contention of critics that Mus- 
kie is indecisive. 


DEMOCRATS 


A Talk with Kennedy 

As he celebrates his 39th. birthday 
this week, Edward M. Kennedy enjoys 
a unique political vista: theoretically at 
least, he could be running for President 
in the elections of 1992, when he will 
be merely a mellow 60. 

Many professionals in both parties, 
however, suspect that Kennedy will try 
much earlier, even as early as next 
year. Kennedy has repeated that his 
only ambition now is to serve the full 
six years of his new Senate term. But po- 
litical plans are never absolute. Despite 
the tragedy at Chappaquiddick Island 
19 months ago, despite the embarrassing 
loss of his job a month ago as Senate 
whip, Kennedy's potential Democratic 
opponents will fix him with an ap- 
prehensive eye all the way through the 
1972. convention. So will Richard Nix- 
on. A Gallup poll released in January 
showed Muskie and Nixon running even 
with 4496 of the vote each; but Ken- 
nedy, despite his setbacks, still drew 
38% against Nixon's 47%. 

No Promise. Kennedy, who looked 
lean and a bit haunted after Chap- 
paquiddick, has put on weight and re- 
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KENNEDY 
Living with the pendulum. 


interview with Time Correspondent 
Hays Gorey, he mused about his per- 
sonal and political life: “In the recent 
past I suppose Ive had more than 
my share of tragedy and disappointment. 
The pendulum swings wide, and when 
it does, you develop an ability to live 
with these changes." Kennedy dismissed 
the widely published rumor that he 
had promised his 80-year-old mother, 
Rose, to run for President during her 
lifetime. Nor does Kennedy credit the 
theory, held by some of his close 
friends, that he has subconsciously 
tried to escape the possibility of the pres- 
idency, partly because of the fate of 
his brothers. The episode at Chap- 
paquiddick, according to this elaborate 
speculation, was a subconscious effort 
to destroy his own presidential chances. 
So, too, in a lesser way, was his de- 
feat for Senate whip. 

Says Kennedy: “You take life in 
short bursts. Right now I look for- 
ward to the next few years in the Sen- 
ate. I have important work to do.” 
Not entirely by coincidence, that work | 
is tailored to make Kennedy look like 
a candidate. Without his demanding 
whip’s duties, he says, “I will be able 
to get around the country more.” He 
is pushing a national health insurance | 
program broader than the President's), 
he plans further attacks on the Ad- 
ministration's war policies, demandin 
a fixed date for U.S. withdrawal: Hi 
many other concerns—help for Amer 
ican Indians and Alaskan natives, aid 
to the aged, equal employment Op: | 
portunities—combined with the coni 
tinuing potential of the Kennedy mys- 
tique, will do little to end speculation. 
"Let's face it,” says one of President Nix- 
on's political intimates. “If Muskie stum- 
bles, the. Democrats arent going to 
turn to McGovern or Hughes or Bayh 
or Jackson.” 


SANCHEZ SHIELDS NIXON 


PERSONALITY 


| The President's Man 
i| Who is the.last White House staff 
member to see the President at night? 
* | Who wakes him in the morning? Who 
ij}! spends more time with Richard Nixon 
I| than Henry Kissinger? Who is privy to 
|! the periods of presidential reflection dur- 
"Ting walks on the beach? Haldeman and 
{|| Ehrlichman of the palace guard? Polit- 
| ical Operatives Dent and Chotiner? No. 
| The correct answer is Manuel (*Ma- 
«iL nolo?) Sanchez, 41, the President's man, 
Ll an ebullient Cuban refugee and family 
«| servant for nine years. 
|| Manolo is always there: waiting by 
!| the buzzer in his third-floor White House 
apartment or West Wing office for the 
|| signal to retrieve papers or bring the 
tray from the kitchen for a working 
‘| lunch. He serves as a one-man gallery 
for presidential bowling in the basement, 
"ii sits quietly in the Executive Office Build- 


JW the departure time for presidential trips. 
He is the one free spirit of the White 
i House, the pet of secretaries and staff 
“members, who jokes with the press in 
| fractured English and breezes past the 
P protective shield that rebuffs Cabinet 
^ members and Congressmen. 
| One or Two. Once Manolo and his 
I wife Fina, 40, were the Nixons’ per- 
sonal servants, cooking, keeping house, 
chauffeuring—first in California, then 
in New York. The White House staff 
if ‘takes care of those duties now, although 
T Manolo defensively explains that on 
I weekends at Key Biscayne or San Cle- 
T mente it is like the old days when Mr. 
and Mrs. Sanchez were in charge. Ma- 
M nolo's chief duty now is being on hand 
" when Richard Nixon wants him. — 
On New Years Eve, Nixon invited 
smen into his office for a taste of 
martini formula. It was not 
the press corps discovered 
knew the vaunted recipe. 
eno high-level disclosuxes. | 
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SANCHEZ 


The one free spirit of the White House. 


"[ give you my secret formula for dai- 
quiris,” he offered. “How about that? 
He dispenses footnote facts—Nixon has 
orange juice, cold cereal and grapefruit 
for breakfast—but Manolo husbands in 
true Nixon fashion what he considers 
to be more controversial information, 
such as which newspapers the President 
reads during breakfast: “Oh, one or 
two. I really cannot say.” The gen- 
tleman’s gentleman has even begun to 
look like the boss: Manolo’s sideburns 
have fallen to mid-ear level in recent 
months; his hair has become fuller above 
the temples, and the greasy kid stuff 
has disappeared. The reason: Manolo 
has placed himself in the hands of Nix- 
on’s hair stylist, Milton Pitts. 

The Sanchezes, who have no chil- 
dren, came to work for the Nixons short- 
ly before the 1962 California guber- 
natorial election. Nixon Pal Bebe Re- 
bozo recommended the couple after they 
had been forced to leave Cuba with 
their wealthy Italian employer. Manolo’s 
English was so bad in the beginning 
that Nixon often had to leave notes for 
Fina to translate. 

Still, Manolo was Nixon’s driver dur- 
ing that unsuccessful race: “Somebody 
in the heaven was looking out for me. 
I have a good map. I find every place. 
But sometimes he tell me something 
and I just stand there’! elpless—no un- 
derstand.” The Sanchezes moved with 
the Nixons to New Yo.k, where Fina 
taught Tricia and Julie to cook and 
looked after the apartment. In the pre- 
White House days, the Sanchezes chose 
Christmas gifts for the Nixons, but since 
moving into the White House they can 
think of nothing the First Family needs: 
“When we run the house we know 
what the girls need. We know what is 
broken or what Mrs. Nixon needs. But 
it is different now. No like before." 

Palace Life. Nixon was the San- 
chezes' Sponsor when they sought U.S. 
citizenship in 1968, delaying his de- 
parture to the Republican Convention 
long enough to stand beside Manolo 
RDSlic BBasairasculu&yt Iengivecllechenr Heridwa 


firalization papers. The move fS 3 
ugees to White House residents M m 
storybook quality to the Sanchez Sh of 
Fina: "Every night we thank G “syne a 
what we have. It’s like you live ine (He 
tory book." And Manolo: “It's the 
ace of the United States. Hoy ligh oi 
other immigrants have had our cha a Sai; 
The Sanchezes are registered uF ed 
licans in San Clemente, their M 
home. Manolo fishes off the rocks hin ent 
the Western White House. In Keyalso fo 
cayne, he does his angling from ften : 
kitchen window: “I tie on a little pig Åt T 
white string and I can tell if I havea "igence 
The President never goes fishing even t 
when we walk the beach he will NE mi 
about it. He never mentions hi, $ a 8 
lems. He have too many things on icer d 
mind. Itis only way to escape." ows n 


Lincoln Memorial to talk to dem 
strators at the time of the Cambodia" ca 
vasion, Manolo was rousted out ead ( 
to accompany him. When a fire ere Of 
nolo started in the living-room fige k 
at San Clemente accidentally bu. wath 
out of control, damaging a wall and some 

ing the President fleeing in his pajajam. ] 
to an adjoining cottage, angry- WNoboi 
House aides approached him for anjne su; 
planation. Manolo had a humoroushe arr 
swer: “I promise not to smoke poaxed, € 
the basement any more.” Tass,” 
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As Common as Chewing Gihe enl: 
Crew-cut, clear-eyed and firm off) Pot 

Colonel Gerald V. Kehrli had bethe G.I 
model Air Force officer for 28 ytanny 
In May 1970, he took command of aletel n 
than-spirited air transport squadrotegan 

Saigon's Tan Son Nhut airbase, andaarket 
fore long the unit was back at a pating 


of morale. “It was guys like Colvith a; 
tous ‘ 

G.l.s TURNING ON IN SAIGON he U.S 
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ehrli who gave you that go-go spirit," 
ine of his former officers said last week. 
fe was the kind of man you really 
la wanted to work for.” 
he, As it turned out, the squadron was 
'wdigh on Kehrli in more ways than one. 
lang Saigon, a military court sentenced 
Red e colonel to three years in prison and 
oined him $15,000 not only for being 
sth enthusiastic user of marijuana but 
ey also for passing it around to his men, 
om Jften at pot parties in his quarters. 
bie At the colonel's trial, a young intel- 
e apigence officer testified that Kehrli had 
"ven been a pot proselytizer at Sai- 
A jon military officers” clubs. “Marijuana 
sS a good thing,” Kehrli. told the of- 
? Piscer during one conversation. “It al- 
ws me to understand my men and 
Jose the generation gap. I use mar- 
uana and both my officers and en- 
isted men use marijuana." 
! Candy Habits. Outside Kehrli & Co., 
“Mew career men—and even fewer field- 
dianjrade officers (major and above)—ever 
fffevelop a sustained taste for Pleiku 
ink, Bleu de Hué, Cambodian-made 
rk Lane No. 2s, and the myriad oth- 
varieties of marijuana that have be- 
“tome freely available in South Viet 
Püjüpam. But many other military men do. 
l WiNobody raises an eyebrow now if some- 
T anime suggests that out in the field, where 
TOU be arm of military law is relatively re- 
e polaxed, 90% of all non-career G.I.s smoke 
Tass,” reports TIME , Correspondent 
ames Willwerth. “It is as common as 
hewing gum here, and the young of- 
G icers are smoking it nearly as much as 
Whe enlisted men." 
1 of}; Pot has been a pervasive feature of 
| behe G.I. scene since the mid-1960s, when 
8 yanny Vietnamese (who prefer to chew 
ofalete| nuts or smoke opium themselves) 
adrolegan cultivating the growing military 
 anddarket. Last fall a Pentagon investi- 
t afating team returned from Viet Nam 
Colvith a report that drugs had become a se- 
tous “military problem." Last month 
N he U.S. command in Saigon announced 
n all-out campaign against narcotics, 
pomplete with a 64-page directive and 
lans for ground and aerial searches 
or fields where marijuana is grown. Mil- 
ary surveys taken over the past two 
ears have shown that from 30% to 
p?76 of the troops in Viet Nam have 
Sed drugs, mainly marijuana. Of the 
1,000 G.I.s who were apprehended or 
üvestigated last year for drug violations, 
5% were pot smokers. 
| What most worries American com- 
landers is the more recent—and more 
Bngerous—spread of heroin. In 1966, 
pere were only four disciplinary cases 
ivolving hard drugs; in 1970, there 
ere 1,751 cases. In one 79-day period 
ist year, 75 G.Ls died of suspected or 
firmed use of heroin. Perhaps one 
b 
1 


five G.Ls has smoked or “snorted” her- 

n. "Shooting" it with a needle is not 

st widespread, which means that most 

oin-addicted G.I.s in Viet Nam have 

- "candy habits" that can be bro- 
en | 
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warns Colonel Thornton etting 
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Viet Nam, "We've got a probiem. Don't 
let anyone kid you.” 

The problem became evident late 
last summer, when tremendous quan- 
tities of very pure (9596), very cheap 
(as low as $1.50 per 150 milligrams) 
powdery white heroin began turning 
up all over South Viet Nam. U.S. mil- 
itary officials trace the "smack" not 
to Viet Cong deviltry but to Chinese 
entrepreneurs in Bangkok and Vientiane, 
processing centers for the opium pop- 
py grown in Thailand, Laos and south- 
ern China. 

A crackdown on marijuana in Viet 
Nam gave a big boost to heroin, which 
is odorless and more easily concealed 
than grass, Troopers hide their “horse” 
in empty rifle shells, salt it in ciga- 
rettes, sniff it in Vicks inhalers, or prac- 
tice — "shotgunning"—blowing heroin 
smoke through the barrel of an M-16 


Metropolitan Fund's plan for 
"paired new-town" communities 
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Each site to have a center 
and separate villages 
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into a friend's nostrils. There are “shoot- 
ing galleries" where men can snort or 
mainline in comfort, as well as “skag 
bars” in Saigon where a G.I. who or- 
ders his beer “with” gets a cap of her- 
oin stirred into his suds. Recently, 
soldiers have wound up with suds in 
suds; some greedy dealers are sub- 
stituting detergent for the real stuff. 
Only three blocks from Tan Son 
Nhut is “Mom’s,” an alley of private 
homes run by the enterprising wife of 
a South Vietnamese army sergeant, 
where G.Ls can get acid, speed, her- 
oin, mescaline, joints rolled on an elec- 
tric machine, hollow objets d'art for 
smuggling, and—of course—girls. For 
no more than $7 a day, a soldier in 
Viet Nam can finance a heroin habit 
that: would cost $50 to $100 a day 
back home in New York or Detroit. 
What to do? Military courts are no an- 
swer, partly because junior officers hes- 
itate to enforce drug regulations—ei- 
ther out a empathy or from fear of 
"fragged" (hit with a fragme 
condo) tug ithesg ene n AS 


foe? 
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“amnesty” program, which allows drug 
addicts to get treatment without going 
to jail (where many guards are push- 
ers), has been under way for severa 
months, with modest success. G.I. radio 
and TV stations fire off antidrug slo-| 
gans. Sample: *Don't let drugs be your 
bag, or you may go home in one." " 

But there appears to be no real an- 
tidote for drugs in an expeditionary 
force whose members are lonely, bored, 
at times frightened, and always under 
tremendous pressure from their peers 
to go along. Though all in all the num- 
ber of really serious users—particularly 
of hard drugs—is limited, a great 
many G.I.s at least dabble in narcotics. 
It is one sorry byproduct of the war 
that cannot be eliminated by Viet- 
namization: as the U.S. soldiers come 
home, all too often they bring their 
new habits with them. 
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CITIES 
Pairing the Old and New 


The suburbs burgeon while America's | 
central cities decay, and no one has yet | 
devised a solution to the complex of e 
nomic, racial and environmental issues | 
involved. Last week a group of Detroit 
planners unveiled a radical attempt 
an answer: a symbiotic linking of tb 
center city with new towns in the : 
urbs. The plan, which was deve 
by the Metropolitan Fund of Deti 
nonprofit research corporation in 
east Michigan working with a $ 
appropriation, envisions the pail 
of nine redeveloped inner-city are 
ten undeveloped suburb: 
Though each pair of sites wo 
graphically separate, from 20 to 4 
apart, they would exist as political 
cial and economic entities. The pa 
would. be connected by mass transit | 
lines and bus services; housing would 
Bae in bo places to attract var- 


E 


strive for the kind of cos- 
he t once made 
an attraction for middle-class 
The suburban sites, covering be- 
3.600 and 8,000 acres, would 


" The plan is essentially a compromise 
between city residents unwilling to see 

oney spent solely for suburbia and sub- 
nites cool to helping foot the bill 
jf for city urban renewal. It will take 20 
vears to complete, and the price tag 
[will be $1 billion in public and private 

unds for each paired town. But Dr. Hu- 
ert Locke, the projects director and 
associate at the Urban Studies Cen- 


Oil 
F Like stark sentinels, they loom high 
|| above the ocean waters, seeming in storm 

| and mist to have been there nearly as 


©! Jong as the sea. They are the thousands 
# | of offshore oil platforms that dot the con- 


IB see 
I| {OR the 42 men who work a 12-hr. 
j| € shift on it each day, the 20-storied 
S th Marsh Island 73—one of 6,300 
T| oil platforms and drilling rigs stretched 

"across the coastal gulf—is both a punish- 

| and a provider, a harsh, demanding 
dangerous mistress. And yet the is- 
ar d gives as awesomely as it takes. Lo- 
ated 103 miles offshore, its pipelines 
retch thousands of yards across the 
n floor. Drawing from seven big res- 
rvoirs 7,000 ft. beneath the primordial 
ooze of the gulf. it can pump 28,000 bbl. 
of crude oil to the mainland each day 
ough its 7-in. pipeline. 
South Marsh Island 73's heartbeat is 
a powerful oil drill rotating 140 r.p.m., 
pushing 200.000 Ibs. of pipe with 4,000 
| Ibs. of pressure. There is an omnipres- 
JE ence about its throb and its beat. shak- 
‘ing the two-storied concrete bunkers 
the men live in, even as they sleep. It 
ely “ceases. “Ain't enough’ wind or 
in, ice or fog to ever stop that son of 
bitch.” one crewman observes with 
idging respect. ~ 

fo 


th 


or the unskilled half of the crew, 
»t of whom are Louisiana Cajuns 
Mississippi farmers, life on the im- 
ble. womanless island becomes a 
onous €ycle of dirt, grease, curs- 
knowledge that tomorrow 
> of the same. The men, 
uis, work and sleep 
1 the platform be- 


ye 
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Foundation Chennai and eG: 
ter at Wayne'State University, thin 
the plan is worth the money. — 

“Pairing the two sites will give the 
city a stake in development of new com- 
munities outside the city," said Locke. 
“We're trying to develop a new life- 
style to overcome social problems. This 
entire region will stand or fall together. 
Today, there are people living in a sea 
of social and economic decay while af- 
fluence blooms around them. If the pres- 
ent situation continues, the city will be 
dead in ten years, and the suburbs will 
go in the eleventh.” 

The “new town” offers some prom- 
ising relief from the growing troubles 
of the nation’s cities. Last week David 


men at Sea: Life on South Marsh Island 73 


like to quit. But they cannot. They find 
themselves trapped by the realization 
that however torturous the job is, the 
money is good, better than they could 
make anywhere else with their meager 
education, and that the poverty they 
come from is even more oppressive. 
So they stay, breaking their backs for 
$2.50 an hour, dragging 300-]b. sec- 
tions of pipe and stacking endless 100- 
Ib. sacks of chemical mud. 

Roustabouts or technicians, all are ef- 
fectively imprisoned on their tight little 
island. No alcohol, not even beer, is per- 
mitted on board. Fighting means im- 
mediate dismissal; lateness to a post a 
severe reprimand. Always, the threat of 
death or serious injury is with the crew. 
Two months ago, about 100 miles away 
on the gulf, a fiery blowout on one plat- 
form killed six men and destroyed 20 op- 
erating wells. Several veteran roust- 


OIL WORKERS BEING HOISTED TO PLATFORM 
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] ARIO ockefeller, chairman of ma 


" to for the offshore oilmen. — 


Manhattan Bank, urged that d q 
agency and a private corporation À 
ated to develop 110 new towns „Sù 
ies. The aim is to create a sa 
racially integrated complexes of Ti 
similar to that of Columbia, Mq vil 
munity that Chase helped d 
Under the plan, the corporation Ve ia 
raise a minimum of $10 billion VER 
money to finance the communitie. 
the agency would acquire the Jang 
two agencies, Rockefeller said, «' 
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work force for industrial expansions ere 


abouts have fingers missing from. 
cidents. Last September, a roustaif 
was killed when a 600-Ib. sei] I1 C 
pipe fell and crushed his skull. | 
o || 
“T never realized that human bd PD 
could work this hard," says James ping, | 
Alister, 22, a Belfast-born rousta! 
who fled the religious wars of hoy 
“At 6 in the morning, it's dark: t 
and cold. You begin sweeping the hina ] 
ter from the deck that accumulates ffhat n 
the night's mists. The deck musolutioi 
kept dry so that the men don't slipiasion 
fall. Everything is steel, so a fall canturrent 
ly do damage. Whatever you do,5 be » 
get filthy. Your hands, your face, Jean c 
shoes, trousers and shirt become smeyeek, : 
with grease, rust and mud chemicthe Pre 
never knew 14 days could take so l9 go « 
Smiley Dunaway, 55, from Colutvar thr 
Miss., who has worked as a roustæls. But 
for 20 years, put two boys throughieuver: 
lege on his earnings. “But it cost met. No 
thirds of my life on the gulf to deut the 
he says wistfully. OS 
After work, the men take hot shut, r 
ers, chuck their dirty clothes into wut las 
ing machines and take off for the Ing | 
hall. There are separate menus fuse of 
two prevailing cultures on board: ES 
Cajuns get their rice, beans and $" 
and the Mississippians their ham, f$; 
and potatoes. Then they talk sex: ^ Nix 
television or play a Cajun card 5 the 
called Bourée (pronounced boo-Tay av. sio 
a visitor, there seems a relaxed y 
raderie aboard, as though the mel e 
achieved a kind of brotherhood th ned. 
suffering. Still, there is no define 
the men to see their experien Tam c 
peated, particularly in their famil jer a 
In the mess hall, a young, à ains t 
roustabout drains his coffee CUP. ty do 
up his waterproof jacket and ste 
tening briefly for the fickle nort 
that whips cruelly across the g 
time of year, Then he sighs: 
guess it's time to feed my yO 
. Somehow his words so 
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4 Stand not upon the order of your 
oing, but go at once. 


n be 
nes ! 


—Macbeth 


S the U.S. disengage from Indo- 
thehina have urged on President Nixon 
tes fyhat might be called the Shakespearean 
mülolution to the war. To them, the in- 
slipfasion of Cambodia last spring and the 
Caliurrent incursion into Laos seem only 
do, be widening the theater of fighting 
ce, Jan odd order of going indeed. Last 
smeveek, at an informal press conference, 
miche President reiterated that he intends 
solio go on reducing the U.S. role in the 
olunar through progressive troop withdraw- 
usttls. But Nixon left a wide margin for ma- 
yughieuvering to carry out that intention. 
met No Limitation. The President ruled 
o daut the use of U.S. ground troops in 
saos, Cambodia or North Viet Nam. 
ot tut, reaffirming a policy first spelled 
io wut last December, he said: “I am not 
thecOing to place any limitation upon the 
s fole of airpower . It will be di- 
ard. ected against those military activities 
d which I determine are directed against 
1, jd thereby threaten our remaining forc- 
x, WSin South Viet Nam." 
2 de Nixon also declined to shut the door 
ray) the possibility of a South Vietnamese 
d cavasion of the North—an idea that 
ne pu Viet Nam's Vice President 
1 tnde yen Cao Ky has repeatedly men- 
jen ned. The President is aware that any 
enc fledged attack against North Viet 
i "s pm could draw China into the con- 
D pit, and he has taken extraordinary 
fa” ins to reassure Peking that U.S. pol- 
CUP ay does not threaten its interests. But 
(a e also knows that three divisions of 
rih orth Vietnamese regulars are massed 
Wes across the DMZ. To discourage Ha- 
Oi from sending them to attack the 
us 3RVN troops in Laos, Nixon deliberatel 


¢ # sft open the possibility of a South Vietz- 
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SOUTH VIETNAMESE TROOPS IN LAOS DIRECTING ARTILLERY FIRE AT COMMUNIST POSITIONS ALONG HO CHI MINH TRAIL 


*Indochina: Nixon's Strategy of Withdrawal 


namese counterattack across the DMZ. 

The sole limitation on airpower, Nix- 
on said, will be to disregard “a rather ri- 
diculous suggestion that is made from 

“time to time—I think the latest by 
Hans Morgenthau—that our airpower 
might include the use of tactical nu- 
clear weapons." The President was re- 
ferring to an article written for the 
New Republic by Morgenthau, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago political scientist and 
inveterate war critic. Morgenthau argued 
that while the Administration's plan to 
“Vietnamize” the war will “change the 
color of the casualties,” its goal is still 
a military victory. And the only way to 
win a war of national liberation, he 
added, is to deliver a crushing blow to 
the enemy—the kind of blow that tac- 
tical nuclear weapons “could accomplish 
overnight." 

Actually, North Vietnamese regulars 
and Viet Cong guerrillas are so widely 
dispersed that no crushing blow is pos- 
sible. The U.S. could destroy Hanoi 

“and other population centers with tac- 
tical nukes—that is, if it wanted to en- 
sure Peking's entry into the conflict, or 
even risk World War III. 

Danger Point. The President's pro- 
fessed rationale is to protect retreating 
U.S. troops by keeping the enemy at bay. 
As the White House sees it, the Commu- 
nists hope to wage an all-out attack early 
next year, in an attempt to influence the 
1972 election. Nixon argues that the best 
course is to move now to destroy the sup- 
plies that the Communists are planning 
to use later. Said he: “What this relates 
to. . . is not this year, but next year. 
Next year will be a year when the Viet- 
namization program's very success cre- 
ates the greatest point of danger." 
Increasingly, however, critics insist 

that the real reason for the Cambodia 

and Laos incursions apd th À e 

KENANI TO 


. lations are paying dearly for that 
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G.Ls on their way out of Viet Nam. It 
is, they argue, to buy time for Pres- 
ident Nguyen Van Thieu's regime in Sai- 
gon and, to a lesser extent, for the 
government in Phnom-Penh. “The Pres- 
ident appears to be imposing Thieu and 
his group on the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple," said Averell Harriman last week. 
"Thats what Vietnamization amounts 
to." The Communists, for their part, of 
course, seem equally intent on deposing 
Thieu before they will make peace. 
Policy of Violence. Nixon’s support- 
ers are undoubtedly right when they 
say that Vietnamization is speeding 
the U.S. withdrawal. It is also evident 
that the strategy is militarily effective 
for South Viet Nam. The country is 
more secure and its army stronger 
than at any time since the U.S. ar- 
rived. The same cannot be said for Cam- 
bodia and Laos, whose civilian popu- 


strength. For that reason, Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy last week decried Viet- 
namization as a “policy of violence” 
that has led to “war and more war." 

The White House, focusing on Amer- 
ican rather than Asian casualties, re- 
plies that monthly U.S. losses in the | 


troop level is down by nearly 215,000 
men from its early 1969 peak of 543 
000, and that the level should be aro 


itary commanders plan to send. 
troops back into Laos and Cam 
as often as necessary to keep South | 
Viet Nam secure. The South Vietnamese | 
might not be so enthusiastic about the 
idea, however, if they were handed an 
embarrassing defeat on the battlefield. 
At week's end, with the Communist re- 
sistance in Laos growing in ferocity, 
the possibility of such a defeat could 
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Cautious Crawl Through Laos 

When the allies invaded Cambodia 
last spring, exuberant South Vietnamese 
units thrust 24 miles into the Parrots 
Beak area in the very first day. Last 
week, 14 days after the first ARVN troops 
pushed across the Laotian border to 
strike at the Ho Chi Minh Trail net- 
work, they had covered only some 15 
miles and were coming under increasing- 
ly intense enemy pressure. U.S. com- 
manders insisted that Operation Lam 
Son 719, despite its slow pace, was scor- 
ing military gains. But Defense Secre- 
tary Melvin Laird warned President 
Nixon that the 17,000 ARVN troops and 
the 9,000 Americans who are providing 
logistical support and rearguard cover 
could expect "some tough days ahead. 

The advance was kept to a cautious 
crawl for several reasons. Southeastern 
Cambodia is flat farmland; the Laotian 
panhandle is a tangle of dense, triple- 
canopy jungle. ARVN troops practically 
had to rebuild the old French Route 9 
as they went, and they stopped fre- 
quently to set up protective fire bases 
and send out patrols for as much as six 
miles to the north and south to guard 
their flanks. Their vital link to South 
Viet Nam's Quang Tri province—a force 
of some 600 U.S. helicopters—was re- 
peatedly socked in by bad weather. 

Backing Up. Increasingly, however, it 
was enemy resistance that blocked fast- 
er movement. North Viet Nam moved 
two divisions out of areas south of the 
DMZ and into the Laotian panhandle, 
bringing total Communist troop strength 
along the trail to 30,000. Company-size 
units engaged the South Vietnamese in 
more than a dozen battles, usually night- 
time rocket and mortar attacks on lone- 
ly ARVN fire bases. In the heaviest fight- 
ing of the campaign, the Communists 
reportedly overran one base and cut off 
at least two others. South Vietnamese ca- 
sualties officially rose to 147 dead and 
were probably much higher; Communist 
casualties were put at 704. 

Withering antiaircraft fire continued 
to take a heavy toll of U.S. helicopters 
on cross-border missions. Altogether, 21 
choppers have been destroyed in the 
campaign; many more were shot down 
but later recovered. The Communists 
also stepped up attacks on American po- 
sitions around Khe Sanh, the jump-off 
point into Laos. 

Nevertheless, ARVN’s advance was 
slowly knifing through the ganglia of 
toads and footpaths that carry nearly 
all Communist supplies into the South. 
The South Vietnamese have yet to cut 
any of the large, all-weather routes that 
run farther to the west; sidestepping 
the invasion, Communist traffic has 
largely moved to these roads. But even 
that inconvenience has slowed transport. 
The stuff is backing up along the trail," 
says a Pentagon officer, and the flow 
will be choked off even more effectively 
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Whatever else it may eventua, 

complish, the ARVN thrust hag ally 
given the world a glimpse of altel 
ping system that has long defieg tt 
of the heaviest bombing in hista. M 
fueled a quarter of a million 

the better part of a decade, Ha 
has sections of paved highway. bn. 
of it consists of two ruts du 
the wheels of countless trucks o8 
footpaths barely wide enough fo k 
man. Photographer Ennio Iacobucd 
assignment from TIME, accompa 
ARVN troops along a two-mile E 

of one trail and cabled this report: t 


The troops took us from a helii 
to a trail about five feet wide, n. 
all been cleared from the jungle 
hand; there was no bulldozer wore 
clear areas, a trellis of bamboo by, 
es had been carefully woven tops 
and planted with live foliage so; 
you could not see the path from ab, 
Every so often, just on the edge of | 
road, there was a checkpoint by) 
that could hold two or three people] 
ther apart, there were lots of deFul] € 
slightly off the main trail. They y 
numbered—we saw Nos. 16 thn An 
19 on our walk—and were indij| City 
on the path by crosses carved intofor int 
bark of a tree and painted red. is not 

The depots were about 10 ft. bfaiths, 
ft. in area and dug perhaps 64 ft ancien 
the ground, like bunkers. The tops Jews a 
made of logs, with camouflage dncrea: 
them. They were full of ammunilordar 
rice, medical supplies and gasoline, the Six 
ber pipes connected a pump in ditorie: 
depot to a nearby river, so that qilerusa 
could get water for themselves and" 
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trucks. Signs instructed visitos | Tas 

PLEASE PARK THE TRUCK, HAVE Wier [ 

MEAL, YOUR DRINKS AND PLEASES e a 

IN AND OUT. Another sign read: uq 
ROAD IS HARD, BUT WE WILL MAKE 

Where Ilaw 
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N° Israeli government coul Egyr 

back all the Arab terit? S} 


tured in 1967 and expect to SU teral 
a decision reached last week, "5. fro 
inet agreed that Israel should rel insisi 
able pieces of territory but at M soldi 
time should demand major "stitute 
tifications from the Arabs. Hi BAN 
dicating proposed future bot” back 
now being drawn up by a top- Allon 
mittee, TIME learned last week? tarize 
ly placed sources conjecture. | protec 
absolute maximum Israeli wients 
as far as Premier Golda MAN et 
ernment is concerned, is the f ithdr: 
SINAI; To the line from El Ai woul 
the Mediterranean to Sharm A 196 
at the juncture of the Gulf © stantly 
and the Red Sea. Israel Wer valley 
on a presence at Sharm ^g a 
where it is developing a es M 
munity, to protect passage t° 

fense Minister Moshe Day?" 5 
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f &Full Speed Ahead 


Wu And Damn the Aesthetics 
ndi] City planning is not ordinarily grist 
intofor international relations, but Jerusalem 
is not an ordinary city. Shrine of three 
t. hfaiths, symbol of Jewish resurgence, the 
- ft ancient-modern metropolis of 210,000 
Ops Jews and 70,000 Arabs has assumed an 
ge increasingly Jewish character since the 
nupfordanian sector was captured during 
ne, the Six-Day War in 1967. Of all the ter- 
in tories occupied at that time, only East 
t qiferusalem, including the entire Old City, 
andas brought fully under Israeli law. 
itos| Last week the irrevocability of Jew- 
yg Sh control was pushed a giant step fur- 
iG cher. Israeli Housing Minister Ze'ev Sha- 
i " fef announced that the government 
wai ould construct 19,500 apartments for 
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| lraws the Line 


cou Mutual withdrawal of both Israel 
rito? EBYPt from the banks of the Suez 
y suntl- Should the Israelis consent to a 
k glateral withdrawal of ten to twelve 
d Tel from the canal, however, they 
t j4 sist on a proviso that if one Egyp- 
ae soldier crosses the canal, it would 
itute a casus belli. 
BANK: Israel would be ready to 
back to pre-1967 lines, following 
nal lion Plan, which calls for a de- 
k, jfarized West Bank and a broad string 
re, protective paramilitary Israeli set- 
wi ents along the Jordan River. 
v NN HEIGHTS: Israel would be ready 
€ 'rithdraw westward along the heights 
A would retain the crown itself. Be- 
m ©! 1967, Syrian guns on the crown 
f Mstantly shelled Israeli kibbutzim in 
woll'Valley below. t 
ALEM: No compromise. There would 
ee access to the holy places, but it 
remain an Israeli city. : 


. My 
boni! 
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RAMAT ESHKOL HOUSING NEAR MT. SCOPUS IN JERUSALEM 
An example of collective hara-kiri. 
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about 100,000 people in three outlying 
districts (see map). The government, 
Sharef said bluntly, is determined that 
Jerusalem remain “an emphatically Jew- 
ish city. This is a plan with a Jewish 
goal. This is a Zionist exhibition.” 
Jerusalem’s indefatigable mayor, Ted- 
dy Kollek, says unconvincingly that Sha- 
ref’s plans have nothing to do with 
politics. The burly, affable Kollek, who 
has been notably fair in his treatment 
of Jerusalem’s Arab citizens, insists that 
Jerusalem cannot wait until its status is 
finally settled before it constructs more 
housing. In an analogy for Americans, 
he argues: “You don’t stop urban de- 
velopment in Washington until you solve 
the black-white problem.” But Israel is 
literally bulldozing its way to Jewish con- 
trol over the limestone and sand of Jor- 
danian Jerusalem before any peace ne- 
gotiations can be held. Obviously, such 
an effort has broad political repercus- 
sions. Twice since 1967, the United Na- 
tions has protested Israeli annexation; 
last week Secretary-General U Thant 
complained once again. The United 
States, which along with 32 other na- 
tions pointedly maintains its embassy 
in Tel Aviv and not in Jerusalem, called 
Israel's unilateral action “unacceptable.” 
Down to a Fig Leaf. One reason for 
the protests was Sharef’s poor timing. 
Just as he spoke, the drive toward a Mid- 
dle East peace settlement seemed to be 
gaining momentum. U.N. Mediator 
Gunnar Jarring, criticized for acting like 
a “mailman” whose only role was to 
shunt messages back and forth, began 
to ask probing questions of Egypt and Is- 
rael. Among them: Would Israel with- 


| draw from Sinai in exchange for a 


formal peace treaty? Would Egypt rec- 
ognize Israel in return for withdrawal? 
Egypt's President Anwar Sadat respond- 
ed to Jarring's overtures by promising, 
for the first time, to accept a binding 
peace treaty and recognition of Israeli 
sovereignty in exchange for the return 
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Suez Canal so that the waterway coul 
be reopened to “international shipping.” 

The move clearly put Israel on the 
spot. Al Ahram Editor Mohammed Has- 
sanein Heikal wrote in his weekly col- 
umn from Cairo: “Egypts diplomacy} 
has stripped the Israeli position of all 
cover—including the fig leaf." Amb 
sador Yitzhak Rabin was summo 
home from Washington last week in 
order to explain current U.S. attitudes: 
to the Cabinet. um 

Israel's response to the latest proposal 
will be framed in large part by four to 
secret government committees that w 
formed in December. One, headed 
Premier Golda Meir with Milit 
telligence Chief Aharon Yariv as day-to 
day coordinator, is concerned wi! 
ders; it has pretty much formula: 
lines that would provide ma 
curity after Israel withdraws fi 
cupied territories (see box). . 
headed by Foreign Ministe 
is working on the mechani 
tiations and has quietly d 
Bank Arab leaders for 
with Palestinian £ ie C 
two committees are with. 
questions of Jerusalem and refugees. — 

Artille Paien Israel's decision 


ll Ministry plans to build up to 10,000 
apartments on Nebi Samuel, the 2,937- 
t. hill op which the Prophet Samuel is 
Ail supposed to have been buried and from 

| which the Crusaders caught their first 
view of the golden city they had jour- 
| neyed so far to rescue. In 1948 and 
again in 1967, Nebi Samuel was an ar- 
tillery platform from which Jordanian 

| gunners devastatingly shelled the mod- 
i |j ern Jewish city. To eliminate that threat 
ll forever is a principal reason for Israel 
! to build apartments on the hill. 
ELM Another 3,000 apartments will be built 

{|i inasector known as Government House, 

| once the site of British mandate head- 
f quarters. Finally, 6,500 apartments will 
iL be constructed at Sharafat. Ramat Esh- 

4), kol and French Hill, two similar new 
neighborhoods where 5,500 apartments 
lare already occupied, are rented ex- 
Mi clusively by Jewish families, but the 

"i | new projects will include a small num- 
ii (|) ber of Arab families. More than 4,000 


acres of land—mostly Arab—were ex- 
| propriated for the housing. “No Arab 
land was taken that was being put to 
any use," insists Mayor Kollek. “It was 
all rock, unusable for agriculture. We've 
tried to build in a reasonable way.” Nev- 
ertheless Arab owners refuse to accept 
payment because this would sanction Is- 
1 rael's right of eminent domain. 

Political Guides. The long-range de- 
velopment of Jerusalem is under attack 
on aesthetic as well as political grounds. 
"In 1969, Kollek formed the Jerusalem 
i Committee, a 25-member international 
j|- panel including such renowned archi- 
I| tects and city planners as Philip John- 
11) son, Louis I. Kahn, Buckminster Fuller 
H and Italy's Bruno Zevi. When the com- 
|| mittee reviewed the blueprints last year, 
{i its members were appalled. Zevi called 
- the beehive units an example of “col- 
| lective hara-kiri," and Kahn complained: 
“I don't see the principles behind the 
master plan." When the committee dis- 
cussed the master plan with Kollek two 
months ago, it attacked the project's 
| matchbox buildings, haphazard commu- 
|! nity planning and dehumanization. 

Israeli critics are as vociferous as the 
- advisory committee. “Nebi Samuel," 
* says the English-language Jerusalem 
4 Post, “is patently guided by politics—al- 
1, beit high politics—and not by consid- 
| eration of Jerusalem’s uniqueness." Five 
government architects protested the hap- 
hazard design and were fired for dis- 
loyalty. Outside Kollek's office, pickets 
marched with signs that asked: "Why 
can't Jerusalem be Jewish and beautiful 
too?" The answer tg obvious: the peace 
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TURKEY 


The Welcome That Wore Thin 

In 1946, when the U.S.S. Missouri 
called at Istanbul, U.S. sailors found it 
difficult to pay for anything, including 
prostitutes. The Russians, after 13 wars 
with Turkey in 300 years, were again 
menacing the Bosporus and Dardanelles, 
and the Turks gave the Americans a wel- 
come that lasted for two decades. The 
U.S. reciprocated with more than $5 bil- 
lion in military and economic aid. Sym- 
bolic of the “very, very special rela- 
tionship,” as a U.S. diplomat described 
it, was the fact that Turkey sent a 
tough, all-volunteer brigade of 2,500 
troops to Korea in 1950. 

By 1969, however, when the U.S.S. 
Forrestal visited Istanbul, the climate 
had changed. Several U.S. sailors had 
been thrown into the Bosporus by anti- 
American crowds, and Turkish women 
greeted the Forrestal—the last American 
carrier to visit—with signs proclaiming 
ISTANBUL IS NOT A BROTHEL FOR THE 
SIXTH FLEET. 

In recent weeks, bombs have been 


STUDENTS OVERTURNING U.S. MILITARY TRUCK IN ANKARA 
End of a very, very special relationship. 


hurled at U.S. homes, offices and in- 
stallations in Istanbul and Ankara. Last 
week a U.S. airman was kidnaped near 
Ankara by five young Turks, and re- 
leased 17 hours later. After that in- 
cident the U.S. embassy advised its 
personnel to take such precautions as 
‘driving to work along different routes 
and refusing to accept unexpected 
dote Limb 

ate of Limbo. The kidnaping, lik 
the recent bombings, is om tS e 
been the work of a Maoist guerrilla 
group known as Dev-genc (a Turkish ac- 
ronym for "revolutionary youth move- 
ment LE Renier SA eyman Demirel has 

reluctant to i 
SSH AMEE d eal harshly with ter- 
for re 


hanging. Nevertheless, last we 
asked parliament to widen 
ment's powers to control the Viol Bo 

At the root of the rising ane ` 
icanism, reports TIME Cordes 
Dan Coggin, is the fact that ael 
and xenophobic Turks resent = W 
of dependence on the U.S, «AN 
death in 1938 left Turkey in tay 
of incomplete Westernization ry. 
Coggin. "City-bred granddaughų Tes 
veiled harem favorites practice |, MES 
medicine in Ankara and Istant E 
day. But in the Moslem count : 
and small towns, where 80% M 
key's 35 million people live, ji? 
changed from centuries ago." e 

Plain Paper Bag. The 1961 Y 
tution took away much of the i [ 
elite's power and gave it to the 
antry, which put Demirel's Justice] 
in office in 1965. U.S. support fg 
mirel's government irritated the y 
elite, which consists of students ; 
lectuals, professionals and a largely™ 
ist press. " Gi 

The U.S. has reduced its milita; — T 
ence in Turkey from 27,000 (inch 
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owed 
le wor 
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'ared 
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dependents) in 1966 to roughl 
today, and will pare down to 
next year. Such conspicuous ** eoi. 
cilities as a huge PX and a boiste emed 
listed men's club have been MOV", B 
downtown Ankara to the suburbs ?manc 
than 500 Peace Corps voluntee® ter | 
withdrawn last year. ., [emiei 

The Americans who remal! t Poli 
that the student radicals consid je. wo; 
fair game, and they shudder * uding 
dents such as the one that 0% ficials 
last week at the residence of U^ ment 
bassador William Handley. Eve? p Gier 
the usual half a dozen guards weak t 
trolling the area, Handley gulP* of rife 
he saw his wife answer the aa 
and accept a plain paper bag: p ; 
out to be filled with avocados 5*1 

a b 


b GIEREK (LEFT) WITH JAROSZEWICZ 

tary: The absolute last boundary. 

(inch POLAND 
'&Vooing the Worker 


{The drab Polish industrial city of 
B. dz has a tradition of defiance dating 
a lack to the 1890s, when the city's tex- 
<- le workers staged violent demonstra- 
è ons against the Russian czarist Oc- 
lipiers. Last week Lodz once again 
1owed its rebellious spirit as 10,000 tex- 
le workers, most of them women, went 
a strike. Their action was a warning 
) the regime of Party Leader Edward 
derek, who succeeded Wladyslaw Go- 
tulka in December after bloody work- 
TUUS' demonstrations against higher food 
tices and a cut in earnings. 
+ Gierek’s tactics in settling the De- 
mber riots helped create the Lodz sit- 
ation. To placate workers in Poland's 
ig Baltic shipyards, Gierek did what 
9 Communist leader in history had 
ver dared to do: instead of crushing 
ie protesters, he gave in to their de- 
lands. Bargaining personally with the 
rikers, Gierek agreed to rescind a com- 
licated new bonus system that workers 
fared would reduce their take-home 
iy. He also raised the minimum wage 
jad pensions. But Gierek held fast on 
y@e crucial point: he refused to cancel 
gv average 17% increase in food prices. 
e108 Soviet Help. Gierek’s maneuver 
ved emed to defuse the dangerous situ- 
bs. yon. But then the Lodz workers struck, 
eers Manding a 16% wage increase and 
iter working conditions. Gierek sent 
m femier Piotr Jaroszewicz and three oth- 
Br | Politburo members to reason with 
jl i lẹ workers. After several sessions, in- 
r  düding one that lasted until 4 a.m., the 
officials returned to Warsaw with no set- 
"ment in sight. 
en Qs faced a difficult decision. To 
; Weak the strike would alienate workers 
Ipet 1d. strengthen the position of his chief 
> mel General Mieczyslaw Moczar, the 
; D ugh law-and-order security chief who 
js 
J 


J 


t 
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ly 


lished a 1947 Lodz strike in which" 


two workers died and 80 were wound- 
ed. The Soviet Union came to Gierek’s 
rescue by offering an estimated $500 mil- 
lion in credits and grain shipments. 
Buoyed by Soviet help, Gierek was 
able to cancel the price increases. The 
Lodz workers went back to work and 
the rest of the country remained quiet. 

The question remained, however, 
whether Gierek’s somersault on prices 
would embolden other workers to make 
fresh demands next week or the week 
after. The Polish press launched a cam- 
paign obviously inspired by the regime 
to warn Poles that the latest concessions 
“reached the absolute last boundary.” 

Local Shake-Up. Gierek desperately 
needs time to gain the full confidence of 
Poland’s disgruntled workers. He is re- 
placing unpopular local party officials 
with men and women from the factories. 
He continues to send ministers and high 
party officials scurrying throughout the 
country to talk with workers and farm- 
ers. Last. week he personally visited 
Radom, Kielce and Katowice, matter-of- 
factly explaining to workers the impov- 
erished state of the economy and appeal- 
ing for understanding and help. 

Gierek also spent several mysterious 
hours in Bialystok, near the Soviet bor- 
der. In the past, the thick forests near 
Bialystok have sheltered secret meetings 
between Soviet and Polish leaders. With 
the 24th Soviet Party Congress scheduled 
to begin in Moscow on March 30, the 
Russians are anxious to stabilize the sit- 
uation next door. For the moment, the 
Soviets are backing Gierek. If he fails 
to keep the situation under control, how- 
ever, the Kremlin may well consider 
other options. 


SOVIET UNION 
Coddling the Consumer 


The man from Moscow's Literary Ga- 
zette was putting some questions to an 
official of the State Planning Commis- 
sion. Russia's 1971-75 five-year plan 
had just been made public, and be- 
cause it called for a higher growth rate 
in consumer goods than in heavy in- 
dustry for the first time in Soviet his- 
tory, the reporter was anxious to find 
out what it meant. *Will the shelves be 
bursting with goods?" asked the news- 
man. The commission's deputy chair- 
man, Nikolai Mirotvortsev, began rat- 
tling off a long list of items that would 
be available by 1975, though they have 
been in short supply in the past. In a 
highly unusual display of independence, 
the reporter interrupted. “In the past,” 
he reminded the official, “people fre- 
quently had no clothes or shoes.” 

Under the new plan, which will be 
rubber-stamped in April by the 24th Par- 
ty Congress, the consumer will get more 
—but not all that much more. The con- 
sumer-oriented industries are scheduled 
to expand at only a fractionally higher 
rate than the heavy industries. Further- 
more, heavy industry will continue to ab- 
sorb, by far the largest share of the So- 
Xie HAH oreen a8 4S ULL Hanan aigein rHarid 
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the 1971-75 period while agriculture will 
receive 10% and the light and consumer 
industries about 15%. 

The principal authors of The plan 
were Communist Party Leader Leonid 
Brezhnev, who personally signed the re- 
port in a departure from tradition as 
one more demonstration of his par- 
amountcy within the Politburo, and Pre- 
mier Aleksei Kosygin. Among the goals 
for 1975: 
> An increase of up to 46% in overall 
industrial output, with steel up about 
25% to a maximum of 150 million 
tons (projected 1971 U.S. production: 
140.5 million tons). 
> A rise of as much as 22% in ag- 
ricultural production, a figure so mod- 
est that the Soviet Union will probably 
still be suffering shortages of meats, 
fruits and vegetables. 
> An increase of 250% in auto out- 
put, to 1.2 million cars, which assumes 
that the trouble-plagued Fiat-built plant 
at Togliatti will have reached full 
production. 
> A rise of 30% in per capita earn- 
ings. Since the average Soviet monthly 
wage is only $134, the modest increase 
probably indicates an official desire to 
hold down buying power as long as con- 
sumer items remain scarce. 

Moving Backward. The Soviets have 
seldom lived up to their goals. During 
the 1966-70 plan there were shortfalls 
of about 10% in output of steel, elec- 
tricity, gas and coal. The Soviets missed 
by wider margins their targets for tele- 
vision sets, refrigerators and wearing 
apparel. 

To meet the new goals. Moscow is 
counting on greatly increased produc- 
tivity by the Russian worker, who now 
turns out only 40% as much as his 
U.S. counterpart. The Soviets have 
just set up in Moscow an Institute of 


MOSCOW DEPARTMENT STORE 
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| Business Management, which will train 
senior Soviet officials in modern busi- 
ness methods. 

While many Eastern European coun- 

tries are gradually giving managers 

| more power and encouraging personal 

| initiative, the Soviet Union appears to 

| be moving in the opposite direction. 

14i One important indication is a new 

l book by Soviet Economist Yevsei Li- 

| berman., whose earlier espousal of the 

{| profit motive and decentralized in- 

l'P dustrial management caused some ex- 

ill perimentation with economic reform 

lin the early 1960s. Liberman has now 

| decided that free markets cannot func- 

||| tion within a Communist society and 
are in fact “‘anti-Leninist.” 


They Don't Try Harder 
When a Moscow resident named I. 
Parchamovsky decided to take his fam- 
ily for a drive in the country, he went 
| to the state-owned Avtoprokat and rent- 
l ed a Russian-made Moskvich. Poor 
Parchamovsky. 
> As he writes in a recent issue of Iz- 
|| vestia, the speedometer stopped working 
| when he headed home to pick up his 
family. Next the engine went thud-thud; 
a connecting rod had broken and the 
car had to be towed back to its garage. 
The tow-truck driver told Parchamovsky 
to keep his foot on the brake to main- 
tain a safe distance between truck and 
car. But when the Moskvich's brakes 
egan to smoke, Parchamovsky took 
his foot off the pedal. At that instant, 
the truck braked abruptly to avoid:a pe- 
destrian. Result: one crumpled Moskvich 
right fender. At the rental agency, Par- 
chamovsky was told what the outing 
would cost: 
> $11.10 (10 rubles) for the tow. 
> $77.77 for the full 24-hour, 500-ki- 
lometer rental rate because the speed- 
ometer had broken, even though he 
had been gone for only an hour and trav- 
eled fewer than ten kilometers. 
» $77.77 for a new fender plus the rent- 
al fee until the car was repaired and 
on the road again; because of noto- 
rious delays in delivery of spare parts, 
that might mean months and could 
amount to 5777.70 or more. 
Parchamovsky faced a total bill of 
at least $944.35, or 59% of the av- 
erage Soviet annual wage. Fortunately 
for Parchamovsky, the agent knew a 
black-market garage where he could get 
a new fender installed immediately, so 
the repair cost a mere $166.65. 
Parchamovsky's case was closed. But 
so, too, is the Soviet rent-a-car sys- 
tem, which was started by Nikita Khru- 
shchev after his 1959 visit to the 
U.S. Foreign tourists may still rent 
ears for hard currency through Intourist, 
the official Soviet travel agency. But 
domestic rent-a-car garages have 
ually been phased out. Parcha- 
kys account of his plight in Iz- 
‘was, at least in part, an ofli- 
nctioned attempt to persuade 
they are better off with; 
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FRANCE 
Agnew à la Mode 


Through the marbled corridors of 
Paris’ Palace of Justice last week wound 
a singular procession. After closing down 
their courts, nearly a thousand mag- 
istrates from all over the capital marched 
through the halls in their black gowns. 
Across France, thousands of other mag- 
istrates suspended court in protest. 

What ruffled the jurists was an ill-ad- 
vised comment by a previously obscure 
politician named René Tomasini, 51. 
Elected secretary-general of the Gaullist 
party only last month, the outspoken To- 
masini made his maiden appearance be- 
fore the parliamentary correspondents’ 
association last week, and he sounded 
like a Gallic Spiro Agnew. He lauded 
the French policeman as “the repre- 
sentative of liberty.” He declared that 
any breakdown in law-and-order was 
not the fault of the police but was due 
to “the cowardice of the magistrates.” 
He lit into the state-owned television net- 
works for showing “the negative as- 
pects of French life.” Finally, he blamed 
Premier Jacques Chaban-Delmas for let- 
ting the networks get away with it. 

Tomasini’s speech lit up switchboards 
all over France. Much of the reaction, 
he claimed, was support for his po- 
sition from France’s own Silent Ma- 


HIS is deplorable,” sniffed the Bel- 

gian Minister of Agriculture. “Call 
the police,” demanded his German 
counterpart. “That cow is dribbling 
on the papers,” shouted an aide. “Get 
it away from the desk!" The cow 
merely mooed and left a steaming 
souvenir on the elegant green carpet 
of the oak-paneled conference room 
in the European Community’s Con- 
gress Palace in Brussels. 

The six agricultural ministers of 
the European Common Market were 
quietly discussing farm policies when 
some 60 Irate Belgian farmers, ac- 
companied by three cows, burst into 
the room, shouting: “Down with the 
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Common Market: Cowing the Six 


jority. But judges, lawyers, io 
and most politicians were furio ny 
bat. a liberal anti-Gaullist E | 
dubbed the Corsican-born secr 
eral “Mussolini Tomasini.” yr 
all were France's students, Who tie) 
ready been demonstrating oy, x 
has become known as the «(y ig supe 
fair." Lycée Student Gilles Gui eek s 
was arrested during a demo t free 
early last month for hitting a pals Npible tc 
denied bail and access to a de R$] 5-sea 
torney, he was convicted on o Arlian 
timony and sentenced to three Cen day 
in prison. While Guiot's appa 300° 
being heard last week, 10,000 şt; : 
took over the Boulevard St.-Mic M. Conf 
the Sorbonne to the Seine. It wrest CI 
biggest student demonstration append 
May 1968 riots. Grime I 

Guiot’s case, as it turned out, jx c 
missed at the urging of the st n 
ecutor, who pointed out that the »h : 
might have been mistaken. The and ae 
court judges, angered by Tomasinftvine 
sults, seemed delighted to compliguarec 
versed Guiot’s conviction. Tonddest 
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withdrew his charge of cowardice the foi 
meeting with President Georges ary, ci 
pidou. “Perhaps ‘misunderstanarprise 
would be a better word,” he said |seakin 
ly. With Tomasini backtracking aypposi 
students appeased, calm was revom Ii 
for the time being, at least. | 
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to live" While the nervous “ 4 L 
mucked up the floor, the farmers? 4 lo 
sented their demands to EEC C^. 4 sa 
mission Vice President Sicco M“ And 


holt—a 6% increase in the prc ^! 
dairy products and a tax on 
ported fats and oils. Mansholt © .. ^ 
it all with aplomb. “This is 307 
ricultural ministers’ meeting,” 1e% 
“These things are to be expecte® iy 

While a secretary sprayed the © 109 
with a lemon-scented aerosol DM). 
police and firemen ejected the 
truders. Outside the palace, # 


had not been sufficiently COW’) ar 
mented: “My only regret is po^ Sa 
didn’t bring along a bull.” / 


vq INDIA 
pf Sacred Cows and 
Y Squint-Eyed Uncles 


1 In teeming India, everything happens 
ig superlatives, including elections. Next 
eek some 270 million people, the larg- 
int ‘t free electorate in the world, will be el- 
nye to vote as the nation chooses a new, 


y 


ti 


le 5-seat Lok Sabha, or lower house of 


{ety rliament. The voting will continue for 
9 oli days, and in one state alone (Kerala), 
d mp, 000 people will be needed to count 
peal allots. 
Sti Confronting the voters will be the 
helinost crucial choice since India won in- 
ependence 23 years ago. On one side is 
safe Minister Indira Gandhi, 53, impe- 
ious daughter of the late Jawaharlal 
5 WaJehru. Indira wants “a fresh mandate” 
at pr her New Congress Party so that she 
t € pay pursue her populist policies, which 
eapo far have not gone very far toward 
asinilving India's multitudinous problems. 
mpliguared off against Indira is one of the 
Tomddest political alliances ever: hatched. 
dicefhe four-party coalition, formed in Jan- 
ges lary, consists of the right-wing, free-en- 
stanerprise Swatantra Party; the Hindi- 
aking, anti-Moslem Jana Sangh; the 
dpposition Congress Party, a split-off 
m Indira's Congress Party; and the 
ümyukta Socialist Party (not to be con- 
ised with the older Praja Socialist 
——àrty). Asked why he joined so bizarre a 
isrouping, Swatantra: Boss M.R. (*Mi- 
jo”) Masani replied by quoting a lo- 
ul proverb: "In a family a squint-eyed 
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rency, hence the following lament. 


| Life's not the same since the decimals 
" came. 

is © A Lady Godiva is stilla fiver, 

ers’ A lost and found exactly a pound, 

C QA saucepan lid the same as a quid, 

; Mi And bees and honey, as ever, is 


pida money. 
SM (Tourists. take note: a hoot and 
x W holler 


_ an Even today is a U.S. dollar.) 
| pes But there's no more talk of a rogue 


ted. and villain, 
he r% The cockney term for the good old 
1 bot shillin'. 


gorse about the lord of the manor, 
The term once applied to a sixpence 
(or tanner). 

ee nevermore ofa cockle 


HEN Decimal Day dawned last week, 

pound (or quid) and such variations as the 5-, 10- and 20-pound 
notes. But in dividing the pound into 100 new pence instead of 240 
old pennies, they lost all their old coins. The ha’penny, thrup’ny and six- 
penny pieces and the shilling in all its variations are being withdrawn 
from circulation. They lost something more: many colorful examples 
of cockney slang, which substitutes rhymed phrases for action words 
“gawd forbids” for bothersome kids and 
strife” for a nagging wife. No rhymes have yet surfaced for the new cur- 
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SAMYUKTA "SOCIALIST COMMUNIST (MARXIST) 


JANA SANGH 


PRAJA SOCIALIST 


SWATANTRA 


uncle is better than no uncle at all.” 

The alliance was spurred by the Op- 
position Congress Party, whose leaders 
are still bitter about the split over 
party leadership in November 1969. 
Though Indira managed to keep 228 
seats, she was left as the leader of a mi- 
nority government dependent on India’s 
two Communist parties and a regional 
party to remain in power. 

Kali Reincarnate. The conflicting ide- 
ologies of the coalition members have 
made the alliance an uneasy one, at best. 
Bitter enemies sometimes found them- 
selves unwilling partners. In south Bom- 
bay, for instance, Opposition Congress 
Party Boss S.K. Patil was forced to seek 
election in a neighboring state so that his 
arch foe, Samyukta Socialist George 
Fernandes, could run. 

The alliance has no common program 
but to oust Mrs. Gandhi. Its candidates 
portray her as a dictator and imply that 
she is a reincarnation of Kali, the Hindu 


Britain: Lament for a Lost Currency 


the British kept the 


“trouble and 


For the blighters have gone and 
banished the ten. 


Now there’s five pence, ten pence, 
50 pence too, 

And all are as dreary as mud on a 
shoe. 

Or is there rhymed sense in these 
damnable pence? 

Might one, for example, call two 
pence a deuce, 

Which then could be rhymed with 
sauce for the goose? 

The one might become a thimble 

` and thumb 

And the half, of course, a cow and 
a calf. 

In See se there may yet be 
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goddess of destruction, who wears a 
necklace of human skulls and bears drip- 
ping severed heads in her hands. Says 
Mrs. Gandhi of her opponents: ^I want 
to get rid of poverty. All they want to do | 
is get rid of Indira." 
Mrs. Gandhi has charged that the Jana 
Sangh wants to do so quite literally—by | 
assassinating her. The idea of violence is. 
not all that remote; in the past month, 
some 100 persons have died as a result of. 
electoral quarrels. Nevertheless, Indira 
does not shrink from the huge, open-air | 
rallies that are the mainstay of an Indian | 
campaign.In Hyderabad last week, a hail 
of shoes and stones was aimed at the ros- 
trum as she spoke. None of the missiles 
struck her, and Indira, unshaken, in- | 
quired: Has someone opened a new san- 
dal shop in Hyderabad? If so, he must be 
making a fortune." j 
Socialist Solutions. "She is the only 
man in a Cabinet of old women," said 
one Indian observer when Mrs. Gandhi 
became Prime Minister in 1966, alluding 
to the fat and gossipy old men who then | 
ruled her party. Up at 5 a.m. and rarely 
to bed before midnight, she delivers as | 
many as 40 speeches a day. During the | 
six-week campaign, she will have visited | 
all of India's 19 states, traveled tens of | 
thousands of miles, often in a caravan o 
gleaming white World War II-vintag 
jeeps, and spoken to an estimated 100 | 
million people. E. 
Her unvarying theme is India's desper- | 
ate need for Socialist reform. “Socialisn 
aims at lessening the economic dispari- | 
ties among people," she says, "and v we | 
have no greater cause for -discontentment | 
than the disparities between the rich. eee 
the poor.” Indira also stresses the imp | 
tance of family planning, the decenti 
ization of monopolies, the agricult 
revolution and the need for small-bu 
ness opportunities. Her desire to” 
with a clear parliamentary majo 
fired by her sense of the urgent 
economic eg “IE 


Mrs. Gandhi T 


the ballot. Since perhap 

ers are illiterate, all 

(see acp and some b 
Give 


he New Co 
/ be more effective 


meets the tropical forest, a 
world from Black Africa. This 
is a battleground w 


viet Union's powerful thrust to 


SUDAN 


| The Soviet Viet Nam 
Like their neighbors in Egypt, the 
men who run the Sudan have found for- 
eign Communists a good deal easier to 
get along with than the domestic va- 
riety. Two weeks ago, Major General 
| Jaafar Numeiry, 41, the Sudan’s leftist 
leader, vowed that he would “crush 
f and destroy" the country’s 6,000-mem- 
f ber Communist Party. The local Com- 
| munists, he said, were guilty of ev- 
erything from sabotage to poking fun 
| at the Sudanese armed forces. 
| Nonetheless, Numeiry's revolutionary 
| regime is becoming more and more de- 
| pendent on the military support of the 
Í Soviet Union, which has some 500 ad- 
visers in the Sudan. Farther down the 
Horn of Africa in Somalia (see map), 
there are an estimated 325 Russian ad- 
visers. Last year the Russians began to 
construct a naval base at Port Sudan 
și h on the Red Sea, an installation that 
Wi!” will be useful, once the Suez Canal is re- 
| opened, in the further expansion of So- 
| viet naval activity in the Indian Ocean. 
! Now the Russians are installing SA-2 an- 
tiaircraft missiles to defend the base. 
Even more startling is the fact that 
about 100 of the Sudan's Soviet ad- 


SOUTHERN SUDANESE REBELS ON PATROL 


Across the midsection of Africa, at roughly 
kind of human fault 


zone of instability, 
here Arab guerrillas are pitted against 
ernments, and African rebels against Arab regimes. In a sense, two O 
bornest rebellions—the civil war in the sout 
uprising in northern Ethiopia—are ex 


the north. The situation in the Sudan has 
vard the Indian Ocean. 


the point where the savanna 
line separates the Arab 
from Chad to the Horn, 
black gov- 
f the stub- 


hern Sudan and the Eritrean 


tensions of the Arab-Israeli conflict to 


been further complicated by the So- 


visers are directly helping the Khartoum 
government to prosecute its civil war 
against 6,000,000 black southerners. 
(Ihe north contains 6,000,000 Arabs 
and 3,000,000 blacks.) The southerners 
demand autonomy within a federation, 
arguing that under the existing system 
they will never be given any real au- 
thority by the Arabs of the north; at in- 
dependence in 1956, for example, the 
northerners grabbed off 796 of the 800 
available government posts. There is, 
moreover, a long history of hatred be- 
tween the two regions: in the 19th cen- 
tury, Arab slave traders from Khartoum 
and Cairo carried off 2,000,000 blacks 
in chains from southern Sudan. 

Drums Sounding. Since last Sep- 
tember the Russians have engaged in 
ground operations in all three southern 
provinces. Last month they accompanied 
Sudanese army units in a raid on the 
main guerrilla camp, Owing-ki-bul (an 
Acholi war cry that means “Hear the 
drums sounding"), attacking the south- 
erners by surprise while many were bath- 
ing in a river. The rebel Anyanya 
(who took their name from the poi- 
son of a cobra or scorpion) lost a 
dozen men and considerable equipment. 
A bombing raid apainst a rebel base 
at Morta near the Uganda border 
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Africa: Rumblings on a Fault Line 


\ Uga 
Port Sudan, jays of 


Soviet military 
supplies s 


500 Soviet X (Soviet Navel, | itside 
advisers: & x >, and $4.5 E : ha U 
technicians 7 Arms aid ur. rned 


Khartount 


Militery aid 
and sanctuary 


Indian 0i siner 
zornft 
caused nearly 1,000 civilian cag, f oSlen 
Russians have almost certainly ;fation 
helicopters into combat against soy TO 1 
rebels. They, as well as Egyptian ap ty a 
may also have conducted bombing Sude 
sions with AN-12 transports anj? lif: 
squadrons of TU-16 medium bye lated 
The Russians, in additiori, are ee Dg 
to have carried out MIG trainings b 
sions in the north, but whether; oles 
have flown MIGs into combat i A 
south is uncertain. Do 
: ages, : 
In any case, the Soviets havpout 
ready set two unwelcome preceiushed 
for themselves: never before hayein a n 
participated so actively in a Third bey b 
counterinsurgency effort, and neveriye mi 
they fought against Black Africamapital 
helped bomb their villages. The (meric 
ation prompted an Oslo newspaper,he gia 
genbladet, to headline a Sudan stase. 
bit hyperbolically: THE SOVIETS ? Aral 
THEIR VIET NAM. : ent re 
Soldier of Fortune. The south field 
have received some modest foreignpians 
port of their own.. In September 
—about three months after Nur 
seized power in Khartoum and aly 
the Sudan more closely with 4 
—the Israelis began parachuting 
and supplies from an unmarke 
to Owing-ki-bul. The DC-3 appie 
flies in from either southwestern $ 
opia or northern Uganda; Israd g; 
vides extensive aid to both cove 


TIME Map by V. Puglisi 


Because the Khartoum governmé 
allowed Ethiopia’s Eritrean 1e% 
cross the Sudan while returning 926^ 
own country from overseas, ee 
Haile Selassie has permitted the $f 
ern Sudanese to take refuge "i 
opia from time to time. 

Until recently, the southern? 
also aided by one of Africa's mo 
torious soldiers of fortune, Germ 
Mercenary Rolf Steiner. A vete 
losing battles in Indochina, Als" =~ 
Biafra, Steiner spent some 
trying to train the rebels to fight! deed 
‘ing Arabs. “They fight very well Pi 3 
each other," he once said. «putt. 
the Arabs they feelinferior.” — 

Late last year Steiner Was sal 


fi 
Ü 


Uganda police while spending a few an Italian colony in 1885 and remained 
of unofficial rest and recuperation one until 1941. After World War II, Er- 
de the war zone. After three months  itrea was turned over to Ethiopia BS 
s a Uganda jail, Steiner was secretly a United Nations mandate. In 1962 the 
ER d over to Sudanese authorities. last shreds of autonomy were stripped 
f NS now in prison in Khartoum, where away when it was integrated into the 
"s E fate will be settled by still another Ethiopian empire. . 
BER of foreign Communists. The case The Liberation Front was organized 
len painst him is being prepared by some twelve years ago as an Puppe No of 
+ f the 50 East Germans who advise both Christians and Moslems. Eo. 
Nie Sudanese Interior Ministry on se- ingly, however, it has become an Arab 
Esigrity techniques. socialist front, with headquarters in Da- 
a i 


ways 
Mütsi 


mascus; hundreds of Christians, mostly 


i Copts, have deserted the movement in re- 
i ETHIOPIA cent months. Many of its members re- 
[he Shum-Shir Game ceive training in Aden or even in China; 


MAL Until a few months ago, guerrilla ac- they return by crossing the Red Sea in 
iS ity in the northern Ethiopian prov- dhows or by slipping across the 1,000- 
à »nce of Eritrea amounted to little more mile Sudanese border. 
ayu Ban an occasional attempt to hijack an The front's 3,000 combatants have the 
üirliner. The Ethiopian government run of the Eritrean countryside but do 
rnfully referred to the predominantly not control it. Says an Ethiopian division 
Yoslem members of the Eritrean Lib- commander, Brigadier General Merid 
asti tion Front as shifta (bandits), and Em- — Bayene: They are trained to ambush, 
Wy ror Haile Selassie dismissed their ac- but they can’t stand and fight for more 
SOU ity as "insignificant." than two minutes in one spot. 
np Suddenly the guerrilla war has come The Ethiopian government has re- 
bind life. Last November the rebels dev- sponded to E.L.F. tactics by declaring 
and tated two villages in western Eritrea. a state of emergency and placing most 
omit Debre Sila they killed 52 villagers Of Eritrea, with its 2,000,000 people, 
e kind burned 200 houses. At Ademdem under military rule. Asmara, a sunny 
ning hey ordered residents into their homes, city of stucco buildings and broad pi- 
therét fire to the village and shot ev- azzas that is perched atop a 7,600-ft. pla- 
at ittyone who tried to escape. Both vil- teau, shows few signs of trouble. But 
ages, significantly, were Christian. At -the calm ends at the city limits. In the 
about the same time, commandos am- hope of denying food to the guerrillas, 
rectiished and killed an Ethiopian general the army is moving much of the rural 
havein a narrow canyon road. Last month 
ird\hey blew up two gasoline trucks only 
everiye miles from Asmara, the provincial 
icamapital and ambushed and killed an 
The \merican soldier from Kagnew Station, 
perhe giant U.S. military-communications 
in slüase. 
ETS! Arab Front. The seeds of the cur- 
ent revolt lie deep in Eritrea's history. 
utl field of battle between Arabs and Ethi- 
reignipians since the 8th century, it became 
aber 


ian 
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population, Viet Nam-style, into sor 
200 "fortified villages.” Rebel activity 
has fallen off sharply since the army 
offensive began three months ago, but 
even a ranking Ethiopian officer ad- 
mits: “All we're doing is alienating the 
countryside, making the population 
more bitter than it was before." 

Enduring Feudalism. Even without 
guerrilla warfare in Eritrea, Haile Se- 
lassie’s ancient empire is haunted by 
grave troubles. Its 25 million people, a 
fusion of Semites, Hamites, Nilotics and 
Bantus, have an average per capita in- 
come of $63 per year (one of the low- 
est in the world). Only 7% can read. 
Nine out of every ten Ethiopians are sub- 
sistence farmers, and 60% of these are 
tenants on feudal estates. Cities are 
haunted by bands of beggars and thieves. 

In the 54 years since he came to 
power, the Emperor, now 78, has tried 
to nudge his medieval land toward the 
modern world. He has built a public 
school system that few attend, estab- 
lished an income tax that few pay and 
created a Parliament that has little pow- 
er. The country's most basic need, land 
reform, is stymied because most par- 
liamentarians and Cabinet members are 
landholders. *My biggest problem," says 
one government official, “is convincing 
the Minister of Land Reform that land 
reform is necessary." One-third of this 
year's $208 million budget is allocated 
to defense and security, with practically 
nothing for industrial and agricultural 
development. r 

Two for One. For decades, the Em- 
peror has maintained control by play- 
ing the game of shum-shir (up-down in 
Amharic), a technique of raising and 
lowering his subordinates’ status so as 
to maintain their loyalty without letting 
them become overly powerful. In the 
same way he balances his security fore- 
es against each other. In Eritrea, for ex- 
ample, there are two ranking generals 
but only one division, a paramilitary 
force of 5,000 field police to balance 
the division and a smaller force of 
home guards to balance the police. The 
inescapable conclusion is that the Em- 
peror's fear of an internal coup is great- 
er than his fear of the E.L.F. rebels. 


E.L.F. SOLDIERS ON THE MOVE 


GAMMA—PHOTOREPORTERS 


AN 


On its higher levels, at least, black pro- 
test sometimes bears a surprising Te- 
semblance to black capitalism. Last 
I week, for instance, the Internal Revenue 
‘Service disclosed a claim against Ex- 
|patriate Stokely Carmichael, former 
1 | chairman of the Student Nonviolent Co- 

ordinating Committee, and his wife, 
Singer Miriam Makeba, for $48,193 
jn income taxes for 1968 and 1969. Re- 


recently paid to the $700-a-month pent- 
house pad of Black Panther Supreme 
Commander Huey P. Newton. “ ‘I stay 
There because it’s a security building,’ 
[Newton said. looking out at the pan- 
| orama of Oakland visible through the 
“apartment's floor-to-ceiling windows. T 
"feel like I'm a prisoner.’ " Appropriately 
lenough, Newton's 25th-floor “prison” 
has a very comfortable view of another 
security building he has lived in—the Al- 
jameda County Jail. 


W^ German Actor Curt Jurgens can en- 
4 Joy a good many of life’s pleasures at 
his house on the Cóte d'Azur—and all 
at the same time. He need only raise a 
trap door before his hearth to loll in a 
red-tiled tub-for-two before a blazing 
fire, sipping a cup of something, while 
‘chatting with guests sitting on fur-cov- 
ered sofas, and watching his pretty wife 
I} Simone whip up a delicious meal. The 

‘Jurgens farmhouse is one enormous 
room, designed for sybaritic simplicity 
against what Jurgens calls “the inevitable 
"| day when there'll be no domestic ser- 

"vants—even for the very rich." Outside, 
for a change of pace, is an electric 
'sauna for four and a heatable swim- 
‘| ming pool. 
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PEO RIKE 


“Prince Charles is atop Christine 
Keeler, and he’s riding her hard,” rasped 
the public address system. The crowd 
cheered. This Christine Keeler was a 
polo pony, of course, lent to the Prince 
of Wales for a few chukkers with the 
Nairobi Polo Club on his tour of Ke- 
nya with Sister Princess Anne. Later. 
Charles bestowed his first accolade. With 
the traditional ceremonial sword of the 
Princes of Wales he dubbed William 
Duffus, President of the Appeal Court 
of East Africa, on both shoulders, pro- 
nouncing him "Sir William," and mo- 
tioned him to rise. Then, the ceremony 
of knighthood being what it is these 
days, he smiled somewhat sheepishly 
and shook Sir William's hand. 


Hardly since General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's “I shall return" has so mo- 
mentous a comeback loomed. According 
to Italian Cinema Director Luchino Vis- 
conti, fabled Film Star Greta Garbo, 
65, who has been dodging cameras for 
30 years, has actually asked to play in 
his forthcoming movie version of Mar- 
cel Proust's seven-volume Remembrance 
of Things Past. The role that caught 
her fancy: Maria Sophia, the sixtyish 
Queen of Naples, who will have only 
one scene. Nothing has been signed as 
yet, but Visconti sounded as if Garbo’s 
reappearance was already a fait accom- 
pli. Said he: “I am very pleased at the 
idea that this woman, with her severe 
and authoritarian presence, should fig- 
ure in the decadent and rarefied cli- 
mate of the world described by Proust.” 

"I am not like a tree,” says 15-year- 
old Annette Ferra, “for which J am 
glad. I have an Italian figure." An- 
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irukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar that is not true.” 


_ THE NEW LOLITA 
Unarboreal construction, 


igonis' 
nette’s unarboreal construction 25. 
her land the title role in Lolita 5rd) h 
Love, the musical version of Vlafoan ` 
Nabokov's well-known novel, wrom cl 
opened in Philadelphia last week aited fr 
scheduled for Broadway in Aprid by t 
fact, when she auditioned for bookdaster 
lyrics Writer Alan Jay Lerner andlocent 
ducer Norman Twain, her ace int your 
hole was a poster of herself in abite (Œ 
“This is what Lolita looks like,” shtgnes, 
nounced. The daughter of the Naith h 
born owner of a Los Angeles nife. 
club, Annette has neither seen the msts Ai 
("I was too young”) nor read the blat w 
"T don't read much fiction," sheimselt 
plains. “The last book I read was Psy As t 
Cybernetics." qos 
G.J.s seem about to benefit fronBholy 
ideological differences in show bin 
tress Jane Fonda last week annou at 
the formation of a group of toplligti m 
tertainers to tour U.S. military "bets | 
with an antiwar stage show. Heat, 
involved so far include Actors Pp ary 
Gould, Donald Sutherland and ‘yen m 
Boyle, Comedian Dick Gregory: Solish 
Singer Barbara Dane, the rock 7s all 
known as Swamp Dogg. Under tlf So] i 
pices of the U.S. Servicemens ^. 
which has sponsored many of the P, 
oriented coffeehouses now located iim | 
Army camps, the group has app A gr 
permission to play Fort Brags fe. Th 
on March 13 and 14. If it is “tuatic 
down, the show will go on 2t Mlaywri 
Fayettevilles Haymarket Squa be i5 
feehouse. *We are not happy abo ess b 
fact,” said Miss Fonda, “that Bob "lere h 
Martha Raye and people of tht its as 
ical ilk would seem to have ? layed 
on the market when it comes JIS BI 
tertaining soldiers, and we want | ae 
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11 THE THEATER 


e Laughing Cure 
Moliére was a foe of zealotry, and 
] apostle of moderation. He regarded 
e extremist as society's sickest man. 
Sich of his better plays is a kind of psy- 
eal! 4-social profile of a man with a rag- 
Wo obsession, a feverishly disordered 
i /magination. He may be a hypocrite, a 
liser, a misanthrope. In Moliére’s view, 
ich a man is as mad as a man who 
iNJlaims to be Napoleon; the only cure is 
8 e of laughter and the bracing 


S inic of common sense. 
\ 


[This cure is abundantly present in 
Xd splendid Broadway revival of The 
"Ichool for Wives. The 309-year-old 
Willay bubbles with caustic merriment. A 
d rge debt of thanks is due Richard Wil- 
NBinr’s deftly idiomatic verse translation. 
Bon endered into pedantic English, Mo- 
AS Éére's rhyming couplets can drone on 
E rich a perishing cumulative monotony. 
Wilbur makes the meters dance, and 
be players follow. 
! The fanatic flaw in Arnolphe, the pro- 
1. agonist of Wives, is that he is a wild- 
7 jealous man with a horrible fear of 
n hieing cuckolded. Arnolphe (Brian Bed- 
lita Drd) has had his intended wife Agnes 
Vladfoan Van Ark) posted to a convent 
|, wrom childhood, and now keeps her iso- 
ek ated from society in a town house guard- 
Aprid by two watchful servants. Arnolphe's 
ookdaster plan has been to keep Agnes in- 
andjocent in body, and blank of mind. 
ee ink young gallant wrecks the plan. Hor- 
abite (David Dukes) catches sight of 
"ghignes, falls in love with her, trysts 
|. Nyith her and eventually wins her to 
es nife. The cream of the jest is that he en- 
he msts Arnolphe as a co-conspirator, and 
he lat wariest of foxes helps to outfox 
she imself. 
y As the man with horns on the brain, 
"irian Bedford is a comic marvel. His 
ace is an ever-changing panorama of 
omBholy glee, bottomless despair, and a 
. p;2ur-pickle sneer. With an unbroken, in- 
;noylitive authority, he leads the way to 
flighe vital intersection of Moliére's ge- 
ry plus, the place where la vie tragique 
[eagi!Eets la vie triviale. The ultimate hu- 
s gianity of Molière is that he can make 
aie audience laugh at a man’s folly, 
D" fen make the audience feel how that 
"Y: 3olish man suffers, and finally make 


Ck *s all realize just who that suffering 


rt pol is—us. 
rs 


hep. 

ated rim and Pallid Hedda 
pli® A great dramatic role leads a double 
28, Ae: The outer life is the dialogue, scenes, 
is “tuations and narrative line that the 
at mlaywright has bestowed on the play. 
are he inner life is what the actor or ac- 
abot ess brings to the play. That is why 
ob "iere have been as many differing Ham- 
hat ts as there have been actors who have 
a “layed the part. What makes certain ac- 
ss irs great Hamlets is that they invest 


= T.E. Kalem 


t toii role with an inner life of con+C-Ogrebuwé Amgah. thatikQI&üreriBlolentiorditeridwar 


pelling richness, density and power. They 
risk and'spend all that they themselves 
have learned about life and add it to 
mighty Shakespeare's best. 

Another mighty playwright, Ibsen, 
offers an equivalent role for a woman 
in Hedda Gabler. The sad thing 
about the current off-Broadway revival 
is that the inner life that Claire Bloom 
brings to it is chilly, prim and pallid. 
The inner life is extremely important 
to Hedda, for otherwise what is left 
is the story of a kind of grown-up 
*bad seed," a woman who out of ca- 
sual malice or native bitchiness burns 


HENRY GROSSMAN 
vp Rd 


pres 


BLOOM IN “HEDDA” 
Grown-up bad seed. 


her would-be lover's brilliant manu- 
script, pushes him back to drink and 
gives him a pistol with instructions to 
shoot himself. - 
Who would want to meet that sort 
of woman? For 80 years, playgoers have 
indicated that they are extremely in- 
terested in meeting Hedda. They want 
to know about everything that Miss 
Bloom fails to tell them: the source 
and force of her unspent passion, of 
her neurotic boredom, of her worship 
of her father, of her loathing for her hus- 
band and of many other. intriguing 
things. The playwright has given the ac- 
tress gold, but it lies under dark ground 
where she must assiduously dig. The de- 


veys could easily be relieved with a 
couple of aspirin. 

In the rest of the cast, only Donald 
Madden as Eilert Lovborg, Hedda's 
prime target (apart from herself) 
achieves true Ibsenite intensity and an- 
guish. In a profoundly moving scene he 
tells of losing his manuscript in the way 
that a carousing father might lose all 
track of a child and who, coming home, 
says to the mother. *I lost the child— 
completely lost him. God knows who's 
got hold of him." After giving an an- 
imal cry, Madden opens his mouth again 
in a terrible soundless scream and sags 
lifelessly, like a crucified soul. That is 
an epiphany. For in one blinding in- 
stant, we see the great play that for the 
rest of the evening is not seen onsíage. 
uT.E.K. 


Cosmic Jokers 

There is a group of relatively new 
playwrights who might, if they chose, 
call themselves Pagliacci Incorporated. 
They are terribly blue about U.S. val- 
ues and the state of the universe, but 
they clown around and tell lots of jokes, 
some of them quite funny, to soothe 
their philosophically broken hearts. They 
are seventh-rate Schopenhauers posing 
as third-rate Neil Simons. 

A leading member of this crew is Is- 
rael Horovitz, who wrote The Indian 
Wants The Bronx, and now Line. Other 
playwrights with a similar tenor of mind 
are John Guare (Cop-Out, The House of 
Blue Leaves), Kurt Vonnegut Jr. (Happy 
Birthday, Wanda June), and Jules Feiffer 
(Little Murders, The White House Mur- 
der Case). In a sense, they are all cartoon- 
ists (as Feiffer actually is), commenting 
on life, but never really bringing life to 
birth on the stage. They all writé rather 
like Madison Avenue dropouts, reaching 
for the zingy zany line that will somehow 
sell their intrinsically pessimistic little 
packages. They are all loaded with urban 
chic. For these cosmic jokers, Manbattan 
is the cosmos. 

Line is a typical example, for it is a 
symbolic spelling-out of the big-city rat 
race. Four men and a woman stand in 
a line for some undisclosed event, and 
each one wants to be first. By trickery, 
by cajolery, by avarice, by lechery, by 
pure New Yorky pushing and shoving, 
each, in turn, supplants the other at the 
head of the line. It is rather like a stand- | 
up game of musical chairs, and though | 
it has a goodly quota of laughs, it goes | 
on too long for what it is. 

Horovitz, like his fellow members 
Pagliacci Incorporated, always seems 
the verge of saying something of size 
substance but never gets past the v 
When a playwright says nothing tl 
fresh, deep, strange, poetic or startin 
about the business of being human, the 
frustrating irrelevance of the evening 
seems to cancel out the apparent signs of 
theatrical promise. Indeed, a shrine 
might be erected to all of these fledgling 
dramatists, and their patron saint would 
be Our Lady of Perpetual Promise. 
x T.E.K. 


i Oils Aftermath 
One of the incidents most responsible 
‘for jolting Americans into an awareness 
lof the environmental crisis took place 
lon Jan. 28, 1969. A Union Oil Co. 
i) well, six miles out in California's Santa 
| Barbara Channel, ruptured; it gushed un- 
I checked for eleven days, polluting 400 
‘sq. mi. of sea with crude oil, coating 
! beaches and apparently killing much ma- 
l rine life. Petroleum companies spent per- 
‘haps $5,000,000 to clean up the mess; 
conservationists organized to mourn and 
l restore the despoiled region. Stewart 
| Udall, the former Interior Secretary who 
authorized the sale (for $603 million) 
of the offshore drilling rights in the chan- 
? nel, termed the spill “my Bay,of Pigs.” 
But was the apparent disaster really all 
T that bad? To analyze the spill's long-term 
| consequences, the Western Oil & Gas As- 
Ociation, in cooperation with the Feder- 
al Government, sponsored a twelve- 
month, $240,000 study by the University 
of Southern California's Allan Hancock 
Foundation—with no restrictions on the 
‘type of research or publication. Last 
week the university released its report. 
|!" The major (and unexpectedly optimistic) 
||, findings: damage to beaches, flora and 
fauna was “much less than predicted,” 
and “the area is recovering well.” 

Into the Basin. That conclusion is es- 
pecially surprising since the California 
study indicates that estimates of the oil 
spill by both Government agencies and 
the drilling companies (up to 3,000,000 
I} gal.) were too low, though the real fig- 
| ure is not yet known. Nonetheless, the 
oil gushing from the channel well had lit- 
tle effect on sand movement. Geologist 
- Ronald L. Kolpack points out that the 
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DR. DALE STRAUGHAN 
Recovering from a "Bay of Pigs." 


of the spill. As a result, tons of silt 
washed into the channel, adhered to 
the oil and finally settled in the deep 
basin of the channel—where most of 
the oil now remains. 

The floods complicated any long- 
range assessment of the ecological effects 
of the spill. The rain water lowered the 
shore line's salt content and probably 
swept freshly sprayed pesticides into 
the channel. Even so, says Dr. Dale 
Straughan, a pretty 31-year-old zoologist 
who compiled the biological part of the 
survey, tests by university researchers 
*failed to reveal any effects of oil pollu- 
tion" on the channel’s zooplankton and 
phytoplankton; similarly, sea plants and 
the production of fish and larvae were 
not lastingly affected. Although one va- 
riety of barnacle was smothered by the 
oil and about 4,000 sea birds (out of a 
local population of 12,000) perished' in 
the slick, other species—including local 
seals and the migrating gray whale—es- 
caped unharmed. 

The major reason for the low animal- 
mortality rate, according to Dr. 
Straughan, is that toxins are the lightest 


.components of oil and thus float to the 


water's surface where they rapidly evap- 
orate. Her conclusion contradicts re- 
search undertaken by the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institute in Massachu- 
setts. After studying the aftermath of a 
spill of refined oil in 1969 off West Fal- 
mouth, Dr. Max Blumer of the institute 
reported that the most toxic elements of 
oil are actually the most persistent. In re- 
buttal, Dr. Straughan contends that the 
West Falmouth spill occurred close to 
shore, so the toxins did not have a chance 
to dissipate before contaminating marine 
life. At Santa Barbara, the less harmful 
crude oil drifted for da before 
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Not surprisingly, the repo : 
ready being challenged by E ih 
ists and other ocean research Vay 
Kristian Fauchald of Ug en d 
worked with Dr. Straughan on E | 
ect, disagreed so violently with E 
ings that she screamed at hin; M 


and other marine experts foung -lesh a 
icant reductions in a type of se ‘Jood 
and in the variety of intertidaļ \feedir 
Fauchald says, however, that can cri 
certain whether the reduction jg , Hone: 
sult of oil seepage or of other ,. 1,800 
such as sewage, pesticides and ch, urns. 
salinity. Yet another critic 9 ithe nui 
port has charged, that the surye telative 
niques were too “insensitive” tg aes n 
anything but massive changes in t m s 
vironment. Whether its conclusio, ian 
right or wrong, the report ungi Sino 
ably adds to the surprisingly smal e a 
ume of scientific data on the efi. o 
crude oil spilled at sea. Y 


Of Salts and Safety 


Almost every community in the p 
ern U.S. uses de-icing salts to! 
clear snowbound roads. The use o% 
is up 300% since 1960 (to 9,00. 
tons last year). Now these cheap ap} 
ficient de-icers have been identifig 
an annoying source of pollution gos 
least 13 states. 

The major problem with the ma 
use of de-icing salts—in additi 
the havoc they wreak on automobili 
derbodies—is that they damage 
side vegetation and, more impor 
seep into nearby water supplies. “~~ 
salts not only give the water a bi 
ish taste, but can be a genuine health! 
ard as well. In Massachusetts tams 
communities were warned by the falizei 
health department last year thats ot, 
drinking water contained enough ished 
to endanger the lives of people inly by 
heart or kidney ailments who Weit jeas 
strict low-salt diets. Tests in Mintligic c 
disclosed that even the anticorrosjents, 
ditives in the salts, designed ng us 
vent auto rust, can do more "urn-ti 
than good: phosphates in the adis Top; 
are nutrients that can speed eUlininp 
cation, the natural aging process 0'tvativi 
ies of water. Some additives Uae tri 
prevent the salts’ caking contain “bath 
pounds that decompose into polsrate s 
cyanide ions. pe ra 

In response to such complaints facteri 
chemical companies are trying urn d 
ure out ways of taking the stittine F 
of de-icers. Meanwhile, it is Dian t 
argue with highway officials eo 
sist that banning the de-icers would sions 
sent an even greater hazard 
health and safety. As evide 
cite the example of Burlington Feath 
which last December decided Mi part, 
the use of salts on its roads ? 
tecting high sodium levels in ! 
ing water. This winter the com 3, 
schools have been closed mor’ of 


1 " 


iting cause of icy roads, and mino " 


Better Care for Burn Victims 

i Of all bodily injuries, few are more 
> l aumatic than burns. By searing through 
"Jesh and muscle, destroying nerves and 
blood vessels, and setting up a fertile 
M, eeding ground for infection, burns 
al R n cripple, disfigure and kill. Last year 
at ione approximately 7,500 Americans, 
$ ‘hy, 800 of them under age 15, died of 
$ sums. Although this toll is fearsome, 
Pte number of burn deaths has remained 
f thielatively constant while the population 
y gas increased, and the recovery rate 
to om serious burns has improved sig- 
n thsificantly. The reason: better care for 
SlOnsurn victims. 

Qus! Since 1947, twelve U.S. hospitals 
Mallyave opened well-equipped burn centers 
effeo carry on research and teaching pro- 


HW 
s Tams and provide victims with the spe- 
i ; falized treatment their injuries require. 
that Another twenty hospitals have estab- 
gh ished smaller “burn units" in which 
ople inly burn victims will be handled, while 
Welt least 46 others have instituted spe- 
Minfisfic courses of treatment for burn pa- 
rosents. All of the institutions are mak- 
1 tong use of several recent advances in 
ore hurn-treatment techniques: 
Topical creams or burn dressings con- 
Mining silver sulfadiazine and sulfa de- 
ss Hivatives are being used in addition to 
s usthe traditional method of sterilization 
tain bathing burns with 0.5% silver ni- 
polstrate solution. The new dressings cut 
le rate of infection by pseudomonas 
ints, ‘acteria—once the primary cause of 
ng urn deaths—in half. In addition, Dr. Ir- 
stinting Feller of the University of Mich- 
bs burn center in Ann Arbor has 


whteveloped a treatment that combines in- 
youllisions of blood plasma from immunized 
to POnors with shots of anti-pseudomonas 
ance 8ccine. The treatment, which has been 
n, M 

{0 


use since 1965, has cut the infection 


ich lowers resistance. Doctors, 
utinely take skin from animals 


dez 


DOCTOR USING SKIN TO COVER BURN 
The best treatment is to cool it. 


avers to cover serious burn6C-0.dhéwitaDooarplevelul Barton 
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are now using the victim's own skin. Phy- 
sicians at the Brooke Army Medical Cen- 
ter in San Antonio use skin patches 
taken from unburned areas of the pa- 
tient's body. Stretched so that they cover 
as much as nine times their original 
area, the dressings help prevent the for- 
mation of scar tissue and hasten the 
growth of new skin. 

> Some of the worst aftereffects of burns 
— scars and crippling skin contracture 
—have been minimized or eliminated 
by techniques now in use at the Burns In- 
stitute of the Shriners Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children in Galveston, Texas. 
There, doctors have found that prompt 
application of lightweight plastic casts 
keeps burned flesh from contracting as 
it heals; pressure bandages kept in place 
24 hours a day control the buildup of 
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scar tissue and prevent the formation 
of disfiguring welts. As a result, burn pa- 
tients who might once have had to un- 
dergo a long series of corrective and 
cosmetic operations can now avoid sur- 
gery in three out of four cases. 

Despite such advances, doctors con- 
tinue to stress that prompt first aid—be- 
fore the victim reaches the hospital—can 
reduce both the scope and the seri- 
ousness of many burns. The best treat- 
ment, they agree, is to cool the burn 
immediately. Prompt immersion in cold 
water, says Dr. John Moncrief of the 
University of South Carolina, has the 
same effect on a burn as on a lighted 
match: it “puts out the fire.” Equally im- 
portant, the burn is prevented from 
spreading, thus minimizing both the 
damage and the discomfort, maximizing 
the prospects for recovery. 


In Defense of DDT 


In the nine years since Rachel Car- 
son's book Silent Spring first docu- 
mented DDT’s disastrous effects on an- 
imal life, environmentalists have carried 
on a determined campaign against the 
potent pesticide. The U.S. Government 


- has responded to their efforts by re- 


stricting the use of DDT. Several states 


have gone even further, banning the 


its defenders. The World Hea : 
ganization, admittedly more concerned 
with public health than conservation, 
has warned that a ban on DDT spray. 
ing could doom worldwide malaria-erad- 
ication efforts, which in the past 25 
years have freed more than 1 billion peo 
ple from the debilitating disease. l 

In sounding the alarm, which should 
give pause to even the most ardent en- 
vironmentalists, WHO pointed to the ex- 
perience of Ceylon, located off the south 
ern tip of India in a tropical climate] 
ideal for the breeding of the malaria-car: 
rying Anopheles mosquito. There, a con- 
centrated campaign of DDT spraying| 
cut the incidence of malaria from 2.8 
million cases in 1946 to only 110 cases 
in 1961. But after Ceylonese authorities, 
considering the battle won, dropped the 
spraying program, the disease returned 
with a vengeance. During 1968 and 
1969, it afflicted 2.5 million people. 


Packaging for Preemies 


HRUST out into the world be- 
fore they are ready, premature 
babies must be kept warmer than 
full-term infants if they are to sur- 
vive. Thus, hospitals have long 
placed preemies in temperature- 
controlled incubators, where some 
cooling occurs each time the baby 
is fed or treated. Now there is an- 
other way. After experiments with 
hooded bags of the bubbled, air- 
pocketed polyethylene material 
used to package glassware, a team 
of researchers at the University 
of Cincinnati Medical Center has 
found that the stuff can prevent 
damage to kids as well as to mer- 
chandise. In a test involving 85 — 
newborn babies, they discovered 
that the temperatures of unpack- | 
aged infants fell by more than 2° | 
during the first 40 minutes of © 
life. But the temperature drop was 
only half as much for babies 
placed in the bubbly buntin 
within minutes of birth. 


TIME ESSAY MB 


HAT can you say about a 25-year-old girl who died 
N of lockjaw? That she was tight-lipped. And tongue- 
d. That she loved Mao and Che, and brown rice sprin- 
with soybeans and sunflower seeds. And me. She 
ver told me what the order was, which somehow still 
gs me. Family tradition was always to be numero uno, 
n't you know? 

i) During the fall of my 
If counting, I happened into 
‘the main quad. There's 


senior year at the Academy of Ac- 
one of the Friday evening riots 
no place like a riot for observing 
he cheese. By the time I got there, however, only a few 
iffs of smoke were rising from the charred remains of 
president’s house, and the fuzz had 
| already doused the flames at the base 
of her stake and untied the dean of 
women, who was still only medium rare. 
ith nothing else to do, the blues were 
oming my way! 
“Scared?” asked a voice behind me. 
turned and looked up to a tall, leggy 
dic 
~ “Not exactly,” I replied. 
P> “Face it, Sammy Four-Eyes, you're 
cared. Want me.to get you out?” A su- 
ilf perwoman, no less! But it didn’t seem 
‘like the time to argue, and so I played 
n obedient Clark Kent to her Lois 
ane. Three big whacks and two little 
nudges with her brick-filled book bag 
and we were at the Jolly Green Giant, 
-health-food pub, which, despite its 
e. does not discriminate against 
ll. nongreen people. 
LJ 


m Myrna Marvel," she said, "an 
ican of English extraction." 

My name is Arnold,” I said, omit- 
my famous surname. à 
“First or last?" 

*First. The last name is Barbiere." 
"Like ll Barbiere di Siviglia?" 
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out that Afro and melt those buttons. 
he hissed to me. *But she is a Wasp.” 

I would not be intimidated. “Careful, Father, y 
ways work for IBM.” He blanched, as I knew anq E 


he would. 


« : 
Sh : 
© isa nice 


Myrna and I were married—without the blessing, fin 
or otherwise, of my father—and the long struggle began BE 
me through the Academy of Advanced Accountin t 
the burden was borne by Myrna, who spent twelve hoy. J 

: : S 
teaching karate at the downtown Jack LaLanne’s. Our, 
recreation was listening to Rod McKuen on Sunday 5 ` 
cept for a few old posters of Ma 
Marcuse, a signed photo of Kate id 
and a ritual five-minute recitation at 
night from the Little Red Book, shel 
given up radical politics altogether | 
pect that she would not have suryiyde 
all without wheat germ and a Spiro 
new voodoo doll. Still, it was wor 
Come graduation, I was, once again" 
mero uno, besieged by offers of si^ 
000-a-year partnerships from niney, 
Street accounting firms, invited by. 
vin Laird to bring cost accounting ROM 
to the Pentagon, and asked to lun, “He 
Nedick’s by Ralph Nader, who wx, Whe 
me to find out how much Generil#ring . 
tors really makes. At 25 I was being wail st 
tioned in the press as the next Sect Em 
of Defense—even the White Hougmake 
not seem beyond my grasp. Ther Ehe c 
just one hitch. Myrna wanted me toùe ea 
Jerry Rubin how to lead a revolutitructe 
$5 a day or less. nan b 

“It’s the only thing to do, Sam¥ho_p 
she said. Love has its limits, and with. ©” 
comment Myrna had just passed wean t 
She obviously -had to go. But how! t? 3g 
day I snagged the perfect solutio P. € 

: EAD : | Dire 
rusty nail in a kitchen cupboard. |, 
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|. "Yes, a second cousin.” A super- 
‘oman, health-food nut, and opera buff! 
! “J know who you are. You're the son of Luke Barbiere, 
Luke the Electrician, the Mafia's boss of all the bosses.” I 
id to admit it. 
‘Relax, Sammy Four-Eyes, I like intellectuals." My glass- 
‘steamed up and I dropped my casebook of corporate ac- 
ounts. It was the beginning of our love story. 
e 


1 would like to say a word now about our physical re- 
Jationship. It was great—even without my glasses! 
o 


—By early spring we were ready for a trip to the family 
manse in New Jersey. Myrna and I planned to get married. Be- 
nd the great iron gates, everything seemed in order. The gar- 
vers lowered their tommy guns in silent homage to the 
numero uno; the killer dogs snarled welcome. Two Con- 
smen and three mayors walked out of the front door. 

oly -—!" thers fe as perforating my ribs with her 


. “Your father's 4 —---- fascist pig!" Myrna wasn't afraid 
ji hing. The way it turned out, my father did not seem at 
put out by Myrna's peace button, her Black Panther button, 
.S. button; her "Kill the Pigs" button, her bib overalls 
arefully teased blonde Afro wig. He didn't even wince 
; lentally,let loose a —-- and a ----- over the 
Joly ----! and a during the spaghetti. In 
y see the faintest spark behind his Coca-Cola 
ien she patted his shiny ald dome, I knew, — 


vhere behind those si nades Luke 


a 
p 


. last words. 


that night, when Myrna was sleepitiy,, 1. 
the extra-heavy dose of fortified mor. 
had prepared for her, I scratched her, ever so gently, ects c 
right instep—I did not want to hurt her. Within the wed 
toxin took hold. 

“Sammy, my jaw’s stiff,” she said. Then: “Sammy; gs 
hardly talk.” Before long her mouth was frozen into af p 
ty but irremovable grin. My eyes brimming with tears, fe 
cided to tell her the truth. i 

“I did it, Myrna. With a rusty nail.” E 

“A rusty nail? But why, Sammy?” 

"I don't want to join Jerry Rubin. If I can't be "i 
uno in the Mafia, I want to be President of the 
States. I love my country even more than I love you.” 

'I eould have taken eight years in the White 
Sammy." 

"I've broken three toes tripping: bells 9: 
way to the bathroom." RUN MS 

"I would have moved them." 

"The bed was always covered with sunflower seeds.” 

“I would have changed the sheets.” f 

I discovered that your vegetable masher decode 
sages from J. Edgar Hoover while it's macerating Ùi 
ery. You're an FBI agent." 

"I would have quit.” 2 i 

“I don't like being called Sammy. My name is Arnold 

“But, Sammy, aren't you even sorry?" Those Mr 


i 
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off! DALTON & CALDER-MARSHALL (1971) 

rine | After the educated dogs. 

| by! s 

tin Romantic Backlash 

lune | “Heathcliff . . . Heeeeathcliff . . ." 


o we, When the first sound version of W uth- 
eralsring Heights was filmed in 1939, that 
cing wail seemed to echo back to the grave 
Segpf Emily Brontë herself. The latest re- 
ousmake seems to echo back to 1939. 
her Ehe comparison is seldom flattering. In 
e to che earlier film Laurence Olivier con- 
luügtructed the role of Heathcliff like a 
nan building a castle. Timothy Dalton, 
Sam¥ho played the foppish Prince Rupert 
wit Cromwell, now seems less Jandlord 
Ka ban tenant. He self-consciously melts 
ind struts, breathing hard to signify pas- 
ilon, curling his lip to show contempt. 
ard M Director Robert Fuest is quite a come- 
own from original Director William 
ee" Wyler, then hitting his stride. Wyler 
.vorked against the faintly ridiculous as- 


ys ects of the plot. Fuest emphasizes them: 


10) | 
Lutior 


OLIVIER & OBERON (1939) 
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the young bastard Heathcliff finds a soul 
mate in Cathy, who swears “I am Heath- 
cliff.’ Grown to wild manhood, he is 
thrust out of the ancestral digs, Wuther- 
ing Heights, by its owner Hindley. Cathy 
is pledged to another; Heathcliff goes 
abroad and returns a suddén gentleman 
of fortune. At the gaming table he wins 
most of the estate.from the ruined Hind- 
ley, but too late. Cathy, doomed to die in 
childbirth, curses him. Within hours of 
her funeral, Heathcliff meets his own 
fate, perishing on the hills where the lov- 
ers once swore eternal fealty. 

Wuthering Heights II is not without 
its redeeming factors. The principal one 
is Anna Calder-Marshall, 23, a British 
actress who won an American Emmy 
in 1969 for a TV presentation of Male 
of the Species. As Cathy, she lends her 
role a caste of palpable tragedy and dig- 
nity. Like virtually all star-crossed 19th 
century heroines, Cathy is an example 
of cloaked sexuality. Calder-Marshall 
makes that character an embodiment 
of what Virginia Woolf saw as “a strug- 
gle, half thwarted but of superb con- 
viction.” Though Fuest seems to leave 
his players to their own devices, he has 
a fine camera eye. The novel suggests a 
suite of woodcuts; the earlier film was, 
appropriately, black-and-white gothic. 
Though this Wuthering Heights is in 
color, it is suggestive of death and trans- 
figuration. The Yorkshire landscape has 
never seemed so malignant; filters block 
sunlight so that skies gleam while 
grounds are plunged in darkness, re- 
Calling the paintings of Magritte. 

Seldom does the film equal its pic- 
torial quality. But perhaps Wuthering 
Heights was, like its principals, frustrated 
from the start. Its distributors, American 
International Pictures, saw it as “a youth- 
oriented picture,” suggesting groovy 
moors and Now people suffering Then 
hang-ups. Its significance is, finally, not 
aesthetic but historic., AIP, former king 
of motorcycle and beach-blanket flicks, 
has become a leader of the romantic 
backlash. In one fell swipe, it has dis- 
avowed its sleazy origins, bypassed the 
grind houses and landed the distributors’ 
dream. Wuthering Heights will-open at 
the ultimate Temple of Memory, Radio 
City Music Hall, sandwiched between 
an act called “The Educated Dogs" 
and a musical salute to Stephen Fos- 
ter. Next on the AIP production sched- 
ule: remakes of A Tale of Two Cities 
and Les Misérables. 

= Stefan Kanfer 


Cute Dracula 

The Night Visitor is as incontinent as 
a colander, as unstable as a drunk trying 
to stand on one foot. Its central flaw is so 
common that Raymond Chandler com- 
plained about it 26 years ago in his great 
critique “The Simple Art of Murder": 
“The boys [cops] with their feet on the 
desks know that the easiest murder case 
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body tried to get very cute with; the one 
that really bothers them is the murder| 
somebody thought of only two minute 
before he pulled it off." 

No cuter killer exists than Salem 
(Max von Sydow), doomed to spend 
his life in a lunatic asylum. Framed for 
a homicide he did not commit, Salem be- 
comes as vengeful as Dracula. Alone, 
he contrives to exit his maximum-se- 
curity cell clothed only in socks, shoes,| 
T shirt and briefs—in the dead of win- 
ter. With unrefined malice, he dispatches 
the framers, among them his sister (Liv 
Ullman), his mistress and a lawyer. 
Some are garroted, others drugged or 
axed to death. Then Salem undoes his es- 
cape, hustles back through the snow, as- 
cends a stone wall just slightly less 
perilous than Everest, clambers back 
into his cell, locks himself in and stretch- 
es out on his pallet for some well de- 
served shut-eye. 

The local inspector (Trevor Howard) 
is, of course, baffled. Circumstantial ev- 
idence convicts Salem’s villainous broth- 


VON SYDOW AS THE NIGHT VISITOR 
Out in the cold. 


er-in-law Dr. Anton Jenks (Per Oscars- 
son). In suspecting Jenks, the inspector 
may be the most inept member of his 
profession since Peter Sellers’ celebrated 
Inspector Clouseau, whose left hand nev- 
er knew what his left hand was doing. 
For Salem leaves behind acres of fin- 
gerprints and miles of footprints in the 
brittle snow. He is undone at last by a de- 
vice whose trade name is An Ironic 
Twist of Fate—but which is, in fact, 
an arbitrary solution imposed by a fa- 
tigued imagination. Ere 

Laslo Benedek's methodical directi 
and Henning Kristiansen's astonishin 
photography—a gothic mix of melan- 
choly blue landscapes and pale, crum: 
bling interiors—only serve to underline 
the film's deficiency, tbe utter lack of 
logic. Random composition is all very 
well in contemporary art; in the tra- 
ditional thriller, it is an unwanted and 
fatal guest. 


u S.K. 


||, Out of the Midden Heap 
| In the spring of 1940, Kurt Schwit- 
ters was trudging through Norway in 
flight from the Nazi invasion army. He 
| had only one suitcase of possessions, 
| partly filled with scraps of paper. They 
were the raw material for collages, and 
he could not bear to leave them be- . 
| hind. In one pocket he carried a small 
~ wooden sculpture at which he whittled 
is journey, and in the other a pair 
of white mice, one of them epileptic. 
3! He had quit Germany under Gestapo 
ressure in 1937, and his works had 
been banned—along with the products 
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THE MERZBAU IN HANNOVER 
Memory's conyolutions. 


| of his fellow Dadaists—as entartete 
Kunst, “degenerate art.” 


Scotland on a ship with his son and 
spent 16 months in British internment 
camps. The camp officials humored him. 
T They let him cut up the kitchen lino- 
| leum to paint on, since there was no can- 
vas. Later he settled in the Lake Dis- 
trict, produced an uninterrupted stream 
T of work that nobody much wanted, and 
| died in obscurity in 1948, a few months 
ort of his 61st birthday. 

S is by now a commonplace that 
! Kurt Schwitters was one of the dozen 
most influential artists of this century. 
Everyone who has made assemblages, 
irom Joseph Cornel to Robert Rau- 
schenberg, is in some d 
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came instead a kind of stylistic Or- 
acle. There have been a number of 
Schwitters retrospectives to cement. the 
fame Schwitters himself never lived 
to enjoy. The latest, perhaps the de- 
finitive one, is now on view at the 
Kunsthalle in Düsseldorf, Germany, 
containing nearly 300 works. : 

Jubilant Shout. Schwitters did not 1n- 
vent collage as a medium—Braque and 
Picasso were ahead of him. But when 
he began making his first assembled im- 
ages in 1918, he managed to shift the 
function and look of collage far from 
its cubist origins. He rummaged through 
the trash cans of his native Hannover 
the way an archaeologist might pick 
over a buried midden heap, on the 
sound theory that a culture reveals it- 
self in what it throws away. Schwitters 
was the first to make poetry of this 
fact, calling his collages “Merz-pictures.” 
The word came from a fragment of 
paper He had glued on a collage of 
1919 that originally read “Kommerz 
Und Privatbank,” but only the four let- 
ters Merz remained visible. 

It has often been said that Schwitters’ 
use of junk reflected a Dadaist dis- 
gust, a sense of hopelessness and pes- 
simism in the wake of Germany’s 
defeat. In fact, his art was a joyful cel- 
ebration. “The whole swindle that men 
call war was finished,” Schwitters wrote. 
*. . . I felt myself freed and had to 
shout my jubilation out to the world. 
Out of parsimony I took whatever I 
found to do this, because we were 
now a poor country. One can even 
shout out through refuse, and this is 
what I did, nailing and gluing it to- 
gether. . . Everything had broken down 
in any case, and new things had to be 
made out of fragments." 

Schwitters did not share the political 
militancy of other German Dadaists. 
He was less concerned with offing the 
pig than mocking it and making silk 
purses out of its ears. “The picture,” 
he wrote, "is a self-sufficient work of 
art. It is not connected to anything out- 
Side." And indeed, the complex in- 
terlocks and dark, sonorous reds and 
greens in his Construction for Noble La- 
dies, 1919, carry no detectable political 
message. But he was intensely aware 
of the extent to which media had 
begun to affect life, and the fragments 
of lettering in The Und-Picture, 1919, 
reflect a world of social imperatives 
— signs, posters, directives, The word 
as print fascinated -him, independent 
of its meaning; many of his collages, 
such as Esir, 1947, were made as a 
form of concrete poetry. 

Brain Coral. The illusion of hard- 
core Dada, that art could change pol- 
itics, never took root in him. With pro- 
found and wry dignity, Schwitters ac- 
cepted the contradictions and limits of 
revolutionary art. Chan 
do not change the wo 
Biylic Demaioutdrhial aap 
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work for change with what he A 
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all an artist has is art. © hag 

Yet Schwitters was also 
by that Faustian drive that 
be seen in Claes Oldenburg. 
bition to turn the whole Worl | 
bit, into an immense objet troy: 
his radical invention of enviro 
art. Schwitters’ Merzbau (on 
house) in Hannover was the fi Wi 
work of its kind, integrating asses 
painting and architecture. Its M 
tions reached through two fioi 
four rooms of Schwitters’ home 
a separate offshoot in the attic n- 
as if he had deposited the cells andl : 
ories of his own brain, Wrought rb 
a coral of bizarre objects, cabines | 
boxes, on the walls of a maze, An ! 

Schwitters worked on the Ma 
for 18 years, and it was still Unf 
when he was forced into exile inj | 
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KURT SCHWITTERS 
Freedom's celebrations. 


It must have been the most fabu 
complex plastic work of the 20th 
tury, a sculptural Finnegans Wake; 
intimation of its scope may b 
from one detail that Schwitters : 
The Cathedral of Erotic Miser» 
was a column some twelve feet 
and six feet wide, with compat 
bearing such names as “The 10% 
Invalid,” “Ruhr District,” "GO? 
Grotto” and "Sex-Murders C! 
They enshrined, among other I* 
tattered stocking, which Schwillt 
sisted had belonged to Goethe, and! 
tle of yellow fluid on which litt* 
ers were suspended, which he ' 
sically called “the Master's ' 
—meaning his own. ET 

Schwitters was making a mic, 
of Germany from its own wast | 
ucts, and there was a bleakly . 
fate in store for the Merzbau: 1 
an Allied bomb blew it to d 
its implications, like the lega° , 
rest of his work, could n9* | 
stroyed. “I know,” Schwittel ; 
“that I am an important facto fo’ 
development of art and S$ Ls 
remain so." 
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Schwitters: Resurrector of Trash 


“I could not, in fact, see any reason why one should not 
use the old tickets, driftwood, cloakroom numbers, wires 
and parts of wheels, buttons and old lumber out of junk- 
rooms and rubbish heaps as materials for paintings as well 
as the colors that were produced in factories." In following 
out this manifesto, Kurt Schwitters (1887-1948) became 
onc of the early inventors, and later the outstand- 
ing master, of Dada collage. Above, The Und-Picture, 
1919; right, Esir, made in England a year before his death. 
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E The Constellation chronometer 
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| 


has always been a superbly 
accurate watch. But there is more 


to a watch than precision. 


Í Accuracy has always been the special pre- 
f serve of the Omega Constellation. So much so 
> that most people take it for granted. 
| With this one you have more reason to than 
ever. Its movement was designed by a computer. 
‘Its lubrication is unique. 
! But so is one particular aspect of its bold new 
appearance, the bracelet. Notice the way it grows 
ght out of the case. No jogs, no interruptions. A 
continuous, flowing, graduated line. 

Each segment is a slightly different size from 
the one next to it. The differences are worked out 
in fractions of millimetres and finished meticu- 
lously by hand. 
| The world's first fully-integrated bracelet for 


Ta man’s wristwatch is as po ane asa 


bank vault or the cylinders of a 


] 
E- 


olls Royce. 

| The computer was brought in to settle a 
question that watchmakers have debated for 
years. How fast should a chronometer movement 

T move" to ensure optimum accuracy for its size 
and energy output? 

- Omega was already close to the ideal answer. 
But the computer went to work on it and advised 
a slightly faster movement. Its advice was in- 
corporated in the new Constellation. 


As faster motion meant greater wear, thg 
whole problem of lubrication had to be reconsid 
ered. Omega scientists reconsidered it in depth, 
and came up with a new synthetic lubricant that 
is 100% more wear-resistant than any other used 
before. 

When you buy a new Constellation you get 
a certificate from the Swiss Institutes for Offici 
Chronometer Tests to show that it has earned it 
prestigious name - chronometer - *with especially 
good results". 

There are no certificates to cover good looks, 
superb finish, or ingenuity of design. Other th 
the name Omega. 


O OMEGA 


pelos of the Constellation Chronometer, 18-carat gold or stainless steel, round face or square. 
1 are automatic and waterproof, with calendar or Day-Date features and integrated bracelet. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Oo Wi 
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Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Louis-Dreyfus & Cie Banque Nationale de PariVarmt 
Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Rothsctil s £0 
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Dewaay, Cortvriendt International S.A. The Dominion Securities Corporation Dresdner Bank s 
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Gutzwiller, Kurz , Bungener Securities Hambros Bank Hill Samuel & Co : 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Jardine Fleming & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co í 
Kleinwort, | Benson Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise E Kuhn, Loeb & Co: “Internation : 
Kuwait Investment Co. (S.A.K.) Labouchere & Co. N.V. Lazard Fréres & Cie Lazard Frères & Gt 
Lehman Brothers Libert.Peterbroeck Securities S.A. Lloyds Bank Europe Loeb, Rhoades & Cue 
Manufacturers Hanover Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith — B. Metzler seel. Sohn & C" 
Samuel Morik Co. Morgan & Cie International S.A. Morgan Grenfell &C^g 
New apan Securities International, ps New York Hanseatic International Ltd. The Nikko Securities D d 
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MODERN LIVING 
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P E 
Efe in the Round 
| “When my ideas are needed badly 
Wough, they're accepted. So I just in- 
" then wait until man comes around 
@ needing what I've invented." 
| —Buckminster Fuller 
d 
i The time seems to have come at last 
‘or Fuller's best-known idea: the geo- 
lesic dome that he first patented in 
ibs4. Long used for large exhibition 
lalls and warehouses, it suddenly has 
‘aught on as a dome-icile. Hillsides and 
Orests from Connecticut to California 
fre being covered with easy-to-build, 
ümple-to-maintain dome homes. 
I| There are conflicting explanations for 
Be new-found popularity of the dome. 
Sor some, it is a matter of life-style. 
lays Lloyd Kahn, a California teacher 
yho is a leading proselytizer of dome liv- 
ng: “People who like domes are people 
vho want to change their lives, who want 
kN Yo break out of the little boxes in which 
‘eople have always lived in the Western 
neriayorid.” Gary Miller, vice president of 
™ fension Structures, a Michigan dome- 
"^ fhilding firm, points out that circular liv- 
Tokyog is not new. “Indians and Eskimos 
ised it for centuries. People like circular 
| SA Bings because they give a feeling of 
Pannvarmth and friendliness. Because they're 
ess formal than square walls, which are 
schili thetically cold, dome houses are appro- 
F.C.Boriate for our informal times.” 
| More pragmatic reasons are offered 
b Any Chicago Architect Lawrence J. Har- 
ison, who is building his own dome 
omnaliome. “The dome is the greatest thing 
ince the tent,” he says. “It’s cheap, ef- 
icient, simple to put together and is 
sba ihe most economic way of covering 


rraint 


ale LLOYD KAHN IN DOME HOME 


space. This is not just the answer to low- 
cost housing. This is the answer to low- 
cost, cooperative, self-built housing." 

Domes are indeed relatively easy to 
put together. The basic units are equi- 
lateral triangles bolted together at each 
angle to form a many-faceted hemi- 
sphere. Four men only moderately skill- 
ful with tools can put up an average 
dome in about eight hours. Costs are 
modest. Cadco of New York State of- 
fers a 39-foot diameter dome with 1,100 
sq. ft. of living space for $4,900 (erect- 
ed). Doors, windows, heating and foun- 
dation all add to the cost. Cadco's rule- 
of-thumb estimate of total cost is about 
$9.50 per square foot. Dynadome, of 
Phoenix, Ariz., sells its 40-foot dome in 
kit form for $2,500. 

There are disadvantages too. Kahn, 
author of Domebook One, a basic dome 
dweller text, says: *Leaking is the dome's 
biggest drawback." He adds, however, 
that the problem is well on the way to so- 
lution: new caulking materials make it 
possible to seal chronically leaky seams. 
Another disadvantage is the free move- 
ment of air in the usually non-par- 
titioned domes, which makes them noisy 
to live in—but easy to heat and cool. Or- 
dinary furniture looks awkward in 
domes: built for rectangular homes, fa- 
miliar chairs and tables do not fit against 
curving walls (dome dwellers have al- 
ready designed furniture that will). Bath- 
rooms pose another problem. “You use 
the same kind of plumbing," says Kahn, 
"but it's difficult to get a shape that 
works with the rest of the geometry." 
For this reason, several builders have 
erected domes that are three-quarters 
or seven-eighths (instead of half) of a 
sphere. That enables the dome dwellers 


to live in an uncluttered, unpartitioned| 
hemisphere with enough space below 
the main living level for bathroom and 
storage facilities. Conventionally de- 
signed doors and windows pose aes- 
thetic difficulties: the traditional right 
angled shapes do not fit gracefully into 
a dome's curves. Thus triangular win- 
dows and entrances that tunnel under| 
the dome's walls are gaining favor. 

Class Struggle. Richard Slater, an en- 
gineer and expert on low-cost housing 
for the Federal Government, doubts that 
the dome will ever become the favorite 
form of housing for the masses. “Low-in- 
come families,” he says, “usually aspire 
to the split-level ranch-style homes that 
higher-income families have. As long as 
the dome has the reputation of a low-cost 
home, no one will want to live in one.” 

Despite such doubts, domes are mush- 
rooming in a dizzying array of skins 
—from the wood and metal favored by 
kit manufacturers to brick, stone, ce- 
ment and plastic. Kahn has experiment- 
ed with domes of plywood walls in- 
sulated with nitrogen-filled vinyl pillows, 
aluminum frames covered with Plex- 
iglas, and wood covered with burlap 
then sprayed with quick-hardening plas- 
tic foam. Perhaps the most interesting 
new project is one involving the use of 
Mylar plastic film coated so that one 
side reflects light while the other is trans- 
parent. Outsiders thus see only an 
opaque dome, but those inside have an 
unobstructed view of the world. 

Design Teacher Jay Baldwin lives with 
his domemate Kathleen in a totally trans- 
parent dome in the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains. “At first," says Baldwin, “people 
say, ‘Far out, you live in a transparent 
dome.’ But for us it becomes just like 
the windshield of a car. You get un- 
aware of it. . . it just keeps out cold 
and rain." 


DOME IN HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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* Mr. Smithwood, a client of our 
Gibraltar bank (Mediterranean Bank), 

succesfully tendered for 2 large 
engineering projects in Turkey and 
Pakistan. 

: As a result he had to export 

i; machinery from the U.S.A. 

j - and France to Turkey and Pakistan. 


i 
Ji 
4 


We arranged the following 


I financial transactions, provide letters 
i of introduction and assist with travel 
| itinerary, in close cooperation with 

3 our London branch. 

Our New York branch and Paris 
affiliate would negotiate export 

495 documents covering shipments of 

) + the required equipment under 

1] Gibraltar Letters of Credit. 

Our Istanbul and Karachi 

> branches would supply all necessary 
"4 information on currency control 
and foreign exchange remittances. 

| AII of this effort left one big 
problem for Mr. Smithwood, who had 
nwhile proceeded to London. 

He had planned to be busy for 

on these transactions, and now 
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work could be done by us. 


| The case of the unexpected holiday. =. 


other piece of advice: “take your 
wife on a continental holiday”. 

Mr. Smithwood and his wife 
agreed this was a good suggestion. 

Our London manager phoned 
the headoffice in Amsterdam to 
meet both of them on arrival and to 
arrange for hotel reservations and 
transport. 

That’s the least we could do for 
him, after all it was our fault that he 
had time for an unexpected holiday. 
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This is just one example of Ë the 
facilities we can offer. redeli 


If you have an import or eM 


problem, do not hesitate to contiones, 
one of our 95 branches or affiliaàve bi 


located in 29 countries outside üg s 


Netherlands, or our head office iz y 
Amsterdam, Holland. Why 
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operating under the name of BANCO HOL 


“HE 1960s reverberated to rock. The 
"walloping: folk rock of Bob Dylan 
ing a striking counterpoint to the sweet- 
jur, sometimes thunderous eloquence 
off) the Beatles at their best; the psy- 

iedelic star shells launched by the Jef- 

son Airplane soared over the Beel- 
TeX bub beat and leer of the Rolling 
onines, And now, suddenly, the '70s 
fliliadàve brought a ‘startling change. Over 
idete last year a far gentler variety of 

„ck sound has begun to soothe the 
ice nq. 

"Why? Theories abound, few of them 
Ydvititisfactory. The fading out of ear-numb- 
vice & mind-blowing acid rock, some say, 
Jay). related to the softening of the youth 

Y^ volution. Its decline is variously viewed 
IS y% a symptom of either progress to- 
ard harmony and thoughtfulness or a 
¿ agic slide from activist rage into a 
- Ood of “enlightened apathy.” There 
e also the desire for individual ex- 
‘ession on the part of talented rock mu- 
glans too long cooped up in their 


em came to realize that the higher 
decibel rate, the less creative sub- 
ty possible for composers and per- 
ners alike. In any case, rock could 
idly have gotten more frenzied. “Af- 
you set your guitar on fire,” says 
ck Musician Danny Kootch, “what 
) you have left? Set fire to yourself? 
had to go the other way." 
hatever the cause, the result is clear. 
ae old groups are fast fragmenting. 
ie their place, a diverse, wonderfully 
cative collection of individual bal- 
eers and rock, porcus ues 


immunal palaces of sound. Many of, 


JAMES TAYLOR WALKING DOWN A:COUNTRY ROAD ON MARTHA'S VINEYARD WITH HIS PIG, MONA, & HIS SISTER KATE'S DOG, RODEO 


aie Faker. One Man's Family " Rock 


is quickly moving in as the major pop in- 
novators of 1971. Many of them have 
dropped such devices as the electrified 
guitar and .wall-to-wall loudspeaker 
banks; they are returning instead to the 
piano, or to the more intimate acoustic 
guitar. Offering a kind of Americana 
rock, they are likely to celebrate such 
things as country comfort, Carolina sun- 
shine, morning frost in the Berkshires. 
What all of them seem to want most is 
an intimate mixture of lyricism and per- 
sonal expression—the often exquisitely 
melodic reflections of a private “I.” 


A Peculiar Hold on American Youth 


As TrME's informal family tree of 
rock shows, many of the new trou- 
badours are not new at all. The de- 
compression of rock can be traced back 
to 1968 and Bob Dylan's search for a 
simple way of saying simple things in 
John Wesley Harding. Among the 
groups, the gentling process was car- 
ried to mellow new highs and lows by 
The Band. The rise of rock's new solo 
poets is a natural extension. Often they 
are talented offshoots from famous 
groups, the most notable examples be- 
ing all four Beatles. Characteristically, 
they make the new sound but leave ex- 
planations to musicologists and sociol- 


‘ogists. Occasionally, however, one will 


fall prey to,the seductions of historic 
hindsight. “The dream is over," John 
Lennon has lately observed. "I'm not 
just talking about the Beatles, I'm talk- 
ing about the generation thing. It's over, 
and we gotta—I have personally gotta 
—get down to so-called reality: Y 


Whether or not the dream is over 
for good, the man who best sums up 
the new sound of rock—as well asi 
being its most radiantly successful prac- 
titioner—is a brooding, sensitive 22- 
year-old rich man’s son who sings, he 
says, “because I don’t know how to 
talk." James Taylor's first album came 
out only two years ago on the pres- 
tigious Apple label. It sold only 30, 000. 
copies its first year. Today Taylor. is 
one of the best and steadiest national 
record sellers since the loudest days | 
of Beatlemania. Sweet Baby James, | 
his second album, has already sold 
1,600,000 copies and, along with hi 
hit single Fire and Rain, has "been no! 
inated for five Grammy Awards. 
third album, Mud Slide Slim, will be 
released next month. Last month, Tay- 
lor was included in the predominan 
classical Great Performers series 
New York Citys Lincoln Center. 
has just finished a movie, Two-L 
Blacktop, for late spring releas 
last week he began a sell-out na 
concert tour of 27 cities. 


commercial achievement mea: 
do not begin to explain, James 
peculiar hold on the ear and im: 
of youthful Americans. A 
his success is based on th: 
sonal magnetism that has 
baritones and matinee ido 
mous for generations, ap 
culine presence. Lean and 
in., 155 Ibs.), aten Ea 
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M of Heathcliffian inner fire with a mel- 
| ancholy sorrows-of-young-Werther look 
| “that can strike to the female heart—at 
any age. Half explaining, half apolo- 
gizing for her delight in Fire and Rain, 
a University of Michigan coed who is 
also a trained musician admits: "I don't 
| know why I love it. I know I shouldn't, 
"because he doesn't really sing. He just 
| sort of intones." 

What Taylor intones is far more art- 
ful than it seems at first. For if his 
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KATE TAYLOR 
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ALEX TAYLOR 
Something of a family tradition. 


voice is spare and strangely uninflected, 
his guitar fingering lends sudden lights 
and shadows to the barest melody. Mu- 
sically, Taylor is a fusion of the three 
black and white mainstreams of pop: 
the lonely twang of country, the pithy 
narrative of folk and the rhythmic mel- 
| ancholy of blues. Beyond that, Taylor's 
| use of elemental imagery—darkness and 
light, references to roads traveled 

untraveled, to fears spoken and 
; L—reaches a level both of in- 
controlled emotion rarely 
urely pop music. He 
his campus admfie 
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"turn an arena into a 
Listeners do not need to know any- 
thing about him to enjoy his music. Tay- 
lor is a master of many styles and 
subjects. The song Sweet Baby James 
is simply one of the best lullabies ever 
composed. In Suite for 20 G, he can 
ease into a cool, rock-n"-roll-flavored 
parody of the 1950s, or do wailing vari- 
ations on old-fashioned blues (Oh Baby 
Don't You Loose Your Lip on Me). 
Yet much of the time Taylor sings 
about himself, and most of his fans 
feel instinctively that the anguished out- 
lines of his private life—as well as 
those of his two brothers, Livingston. 
20. and Alex, 23, and his sister Kate, 
21. all now launched on singing careers 
— could be their own. The four singing 
Taylors, in fact, run some risk of be- 
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LIVINGSTON TAYLOR 


coming a sort of One Man’s Family of 
rock. 
Like so many other troubled, dis- 


located young Americans, Taylor may. 


at first seem self-indulgent in his woe. 
What he has endured and sings about, 
with much restraint and dignity, are 
mainly “head” problems, those pains 
that a lavish quota of middle-class ad- 
vantages—plenty of money, a loving 
family, good schools, health, charm and 
talent—do not seem to prevent, and 
may in fact exacerbate. Drugs, under- 
achievement, the failure of will, alien- 
ation, the doorway to suicide, the strug- 
gle back to life—James Taylor has been 
there himself. 

It seems to add something to the im- 
pact of a song like Fire and Rain to 
know that the lyric is really a mini-tril- 
ogy dealing with three bad times in the 
singer's life. Part I goes back to a mo- 
ment of sadness—and a sense of failure 
—when he was making his first record 
in London in 1968. A girl he knew 
died at the time, but his friends did not 
tell him until the record was finished be- 
cause they thought he was “too strung 
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Eve seen lonely times When 
I could not find a frieng 


à 


But I always thought I'd [plain 
see you again. Î use 

ble t 

Part II finds Taylor bottomin fudy 7 


o be 

Won't you look down upon Busly 
me Jesus? Bn fo 
You've got to help me make qy f forn 


the New York drug-scene abyss Wehuse 
' B 


You've just got to see me livings 
through another day. IFious 

The song's final stanza is a fog, p sel 
1968, when James left New Yo e 
ing to escape heroin and Persong oe 
lor, and thus brought to an Me a 


Flying Machine, a struggling grow, iém t 
ed by his friend Danny Kootch: p 


There's hours of time onthe — $8 V€ 
telephone line ted 
To talk about things to come, qus 

[ 


Sweet dreams and flying machin M 
in pieces on the ground. ould n 
Taylor's voice is mercifully M in 
whiny self-pity that haunts most ¢ Any 
of lovelorn pop lyrics. Even his mojlght h 
revealing effort, Knocking 'Royjtural 
Zoo, which tells what it was like!™™«! 
mental hospital, where James spen ily’s 
months, comes out heavily armej 10” 
witty, riffy musical irony—at Je; duth 
the end, when Taylor tacks a chilli e ^Y ‘ 
cant of bedlamite sounds onto i 


lowing stanza: 
lys we 


Now my friends all come to seengines 
they point at me and stare, Oppel 
Said he's just like the rest of us "ing 
so what's he doing in there? Ways 
They hide in their movie theatenlYS. t 
drinking juice—keeping tight lantey 
"Cause they're certain about one © bea: 


thing, that zoo's no place to Koc 
: aging 
spend the night. ith ha 


Today Taylor’s experiences ens, E 
frighteningly in tune with the t at t 
of his age. “Right now,” remarks uare 
ny Kootch, who first met James Rylor: 
late 1950s and now not only playecial 
tar with Taylor but leads his own € boy 
Jo Mama, “if you're not alienated,} Last 
weird. All you have to do is growudy 
hair long and everybody talks ‘opted, 
But in those days you felt, W i ur 
matter with me that I can't exist i: dc 
world?' Either you ended up ven 2 
rotic and screwed up, or you got si 
from it.” James eventually ent ther 
doing a little of both. vis al: 

James Taylor managed to i 
in two of the most beautiful Perd 
America. Boyhood winters wer” its in; 
in a specially designed cle" SS pr 
house on 28 acres of North jd lo 
woodland and pasture near Cl?P'ited t 
His hard-working doctor fatbti ht in 
("Ike") Taylor, independently (yn an 
and from an old Scottish-Soutl^ ss. oj 
ily, was busily working his way ae, t 
the deanship of the University i pid’ 
Carolina Medical School ‘i to 
consciously set out to raise ye aed 
dren free of the hang-ups We SfE Eo 
selves and our generation, 
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plained recently. “We weren't going 
B use that cop-out of ‘because the 
ble tells you so." James’ mother, 
tudy Taylor, is the daughter of a Mas- 
ng Wehusetts fisherman and boat builder 
* Bo before her marriage trained se- 
jusly as a lyric soprano. She had 
en fondness for music so tormented 
7, formal training that, though James, 
‘oi vingston, Alex and Kate all took up 
jrious instruments (violin, cello, piano), 
ley seldom took lessons for long. Mrs. 
Oofmaylor did not go to church. Instead, 
Yole taught her children “to believe in 
Onalzople,” and long before ecology be- 
- enjime a household word, she encouraged 
Toupiem to nourish a pantheistic sense that 
: qe earth is a “beautiful, fragile place.” 
s a very little boy James was greatly af- 
ected by the Bible Belt religion he 
sard at school. Mrs. Taylor remembers 
^ yw he needed reassurance that he 
chinguld not burn in hell for his sins. 


a 
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3ith in Day-to-Day Goodness 


ost ¢ ANY wintry doubts the young Taylors 
;mojleht have entertained on the subject of 
vo, natural beauty were dispelled during 
; likę mmers on Martha's Vineyard at the 
spen Al's big house in Chilmark, hard by 
rmed © long breakers and sandy wastes of 
ja, 2th Beach. In those days there was 
hil enty of everything, including time and 
to honey: John Sheldon, a friend of Liv- 
'Sston Taylor, remembers that many 
lys were passed taking apart motorboat 
 seentgines and trying to soup them up. “We 
e, ‘opped a few overboard,” he says, “but 
‘ys üning expensive stuff was the usual. Ike 
re? Ways provided replacements." In those 
eatent¥8, too, Dr. Taylor led in singing sea 
tight lanteys and folk songs at cookouts on 
€ beach. At 15, James, along with Dan- 
t Kootch, won a hootenanny contest, 
iging and accompanying themselves 
ith harmonica and guitar. In their early 
ices ens, Livingston and James used to turn 
ye tt) at the Chilmark Community Center 
qarksare dances. Friends recall that the 
mes laylors as a family seemed touched by a 
playecial energy and grace—particularly 
own{e boys. 
ied, f Last week in Chapel Hill, Isaac and 
grow dy Taylor, who were recently sep- 
ks tated, reminisced about the children 
whalid their musical success.: “I always 
„istid paternal fantasies about my chil- 
; ye En doing something collectively for so- 
;otsie ty," Dr. Taylor admitted, “though I 
” endless I had something like the Mayo 
Others in mind.” Their musical moth- 
NS 1s also proud. But she, too, recollects 
l piat in those days “I always assumed 
wer €y'd be doctors." Like so many par- 
li vends in an age of affluence, the elder Tay- 
h QS Provided their family with a free 
i "a loving childhood, apparently ded- 
ms ated to scrupulousness in behavior, de- 
t ,uht in the natural world, self-expres- 
ly jn and faith in the day-to-day good- 
ithe 8s of human nature. At the same 
wat ie, they assumed that their children 
ty 0’ 3uld automatically develop the driving 
: Y ll to endure tbe tough, pragmatic grind 
yually required for worldly success. 
© contradiction, as a great man 


free, 


t one 


ents and children learn, can cause great 
strain. “The basic orientation in my fam- 
ily,” Livingston Taylor remembers, “was 
that simply because you were a Taylor, 
you could and should be able to ac- 
complish anything.” 

For James, trouble began after he 
was sent off to strait-laced and demand- 
ing Milton Academy, outside Boston. 
Says he: “There were things going on 
in my head other than what the Milton 
people thought was right and proper.” 
Milton’s dean, John Torney, recalls 
James with a sigh. “We just weren’t 
ready for him,” Torney explains. “James 


Ka 


was more sensitive and less goal ori- 
ented than most students of his day. 
I’m sure James knew about drugs long 
before anyone else here.” 

Soon thoroughly miserable, James 
nevertheless struggled on for the better 
part of 34 years, well liked but with- 
drawn, notable mainly for his height 
(he was known as “Moose”) and for a 
certain mastery of poetic metaphors in 
English class. He dropped out for part 
of a term, and with Alex, he joined a 
North Carolina band called the Fab- 
ulous Corsayers that played straight rock 
‘’n’ roll. Back at Milton, he grew sui- 
cidal, and at 17, he signed himself into 
the McLean Hospital, a mental home 
in Belmont, Mass. 

There were screens on the windows. 
Hospital personnel counted up the sil- 
verware after meals to be sure no pa- 
tient had concealed a potential weapon. 
But to James, compared to Milton it 
seemed paradise regained. Besides doc- 
tors and nurses, there were plenty of hi- 
fi sets. “Above all," James says, “the 
day was planned for me there, and I 
began to have a sense of line and struc- 
ture, like canals and railroad tracks.” 
The hospital even had a high school, 
from which James duly graduated. He 
still has high praise for it because it gen- 
uinely interested students in learning. 
“We didn’t have that jive nothingness 
that pushes most kids through high 
school,” he says. “You can't tell a whole 
bunch of potential suicides that they 
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MRS. TAYLOR FEEDING SHEEP IN CHAPEL HILL, N.C. 
Not just because the Bible tells you so. 
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deed, for the Taylors, the McLean ex- 
perience would soon become what Har- 
vard is for the Saltonstalls—something 
of a family tradition. Hardly had James 
graduated when Brother Livingston 
turned up after withdrawing from a 
Quaker school in Westtown, Pa. By 
the time Kate arrived in 1967—on a 
transfer from the Cambridge School of 
Weston, Mass.—McLean had even in- 
stituted musical therapy. Kate played 
and sang with an inmate group called 
Sister Kate’s Soul Stew Kitchen, gain- 
ing psychological confidence and laying 
the groundwork for a pop-music career 
at the same time. 


Christianity as a Buffer 


Milton cost $2,700 a year. McLean | 
customarily runs around $36,000. But 
besides structure and schooling, it pro- | 
vided James with an opportunity to 
think. He began to reflect upon what it | 
takes to survive—beyond sensitivity and 
naked faith in human nature. Says he: 
"In a euphoric society existentia 
would be fine. The way things are n 
though, it certainly is necessary to d 
buffers like Christianity. To me Jesus 
a metaphor, but also a manifestation. 
needs and feelings people have deep 
within themselves." After nine mon 
of thinking things out at McLean, James 
also came to realize that the only other 
buffer he had against the world was 
music. Without waiting the three days 
normally required for discharge, he 

SLUT! 
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Í wagon and escaped to New York. 

Kootch had been playing in a rock 

| band called the King Bees. Now he 

1l" was forming a new band, the Flying Ma- 

| chine. With James on guitar and dou- 

bling as composer-vocalist, Kootch also 

on guitar and Zachary Wiesner, son of 

'M.LT. Provost Jerome Wiesner, on bass, 

i the group was soon able to earn some- 

vit) thing like $12 a night. Despite its low in- 

\} come, it was quite a good band. What 

|. it proved while it lasted was that Tay- 

lor had somehow evolved into an ac- 

“complished musician. Most of his songs 

~ including Knocking ’Round the Zoo, 

| Night Owl and Rainy Day Man, which 

"were later recorded for Apple in the 

Í James Taylor aloum—were first written 
for the Flying Machine. 

However promising professionally, 
the ragged edge of the New York rock 
scene was a personal disaster for 

||| James. He was 18, but as Kootch 

||: points out, he had never had any ex- 

| posure to real life. “New York isn’t 

"like Martha's Vineyard." James had a 

| little money from his parents, and he 

| lived all alone in an uptown pad fur- 

nished with a mattress and a radio. 

“He got hung up on taking in weird 

i! people—runaway teen-agers and peo- 

i) ple like that.” Taylor was also getting 

heavily into drugs, especially heroin. 

1 Zach Wiesner had quit the Flying Ma- 

chine after three months. Partly from 

inertía and partly out of loyalty to 

Kootch, James hung on for a year and 

If a half. Then he escaped—not to the 

structure of McLean or the tranquil- 

lity of Martha's Vineyard but to 
| swinging London. 


Living With Success 


James Taylor likes to say: "I find 
| comfort in things like earthquakes 
and eclipses of the moon because I 
1| | have no hand in them. They relieve 
i me of responsibility. I find comfort 
{i | in writing about and projecting and 
inm thinking about the seasons and the 
iM sea, things like that, because I have 
no control I find comfort in fa- 
talism and inevitability.” Well he 
might. For if some kind fate is guid- 
ing Taylor's professional destiny, it was 
at work when it sent him to London. 
Jt was not merely that in London, as a 
nearly unknown singer-composer of un- 
+? certain stability, he miraculously won a 
|) record contract with Apple. What really 
413 mattered was that there he met 24-year- 
pi old Peter Asher. At the time, Asher, an 
Englishman and a former rock perform- 
er (Peter and Gordon), had just been in- 
M stalled as Apple's chief talent director. 
He recognized Taylor's talent, signed 
f him, then helped push the first Taylor al- 
| bum to completion despite the fact that 
T Apple was beginning to come apart at the 
T core, Asher was responsible for the fact 
that a year later Taylor was able to sign 
p with Warner Bros. and launch Sweet 
J James. Since James’ return to the 
ber 1968, for another so- 
ital (this - 
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as friend and manager, has proye iny- 
self to be a sound guide, with shrewd bar- 
gaining abilities and-an instinctive feel 
for the fast-shifting tastes of the pop-mu- 
sic world. : 

Thanks largely to Asher, Taylor's 
problem from now on will not be how 
to secure the success he has lately won 
but how to live with it personally. The 
concept of a shy artist suddenly over- 
whelmed by commerce is one of the pho- 
niest wheezes in show business. Yet 
civen James’ predilection for privacy 
and peace, as well as his slender -hold 
on personal stability, it may prove gen- 
uine enough in his case. 

Offstage, James seems in many ways 
to be the average rock-’n’-roll musician. 
He wears regulation T shirts, regulation 
Levis, regulation cowboy boots. He 


JAMES AT FILLMORE EAST 
A Heathcliffian inner fire. 


crosses living rooms or recording stu- 
dios with the same ten-league strides 
he would use heading up a country 
road. He eats—and drinks—anything 
and everything that is put before him. 
Like his songs, he can easily be witty. 
But like his songs, he is also much 
turned in upon himself, rarely talkative, 
sometimes edgy, always haunted by the 
precariousness of human joy. 


Easing the Guilt 


He is fully aware that a pop star ca 
be destroyed by his hn it 
terviews seem to threaten him tremen- 
dously. "With all that feedback of ideas 
and memories and resonances from the 
past, he Says, "an interview can be 
like an epileptic fit. People come at me 
as though they had a coloring book 


ask me to fill in 3 


CAMERA 5 


asperating. “One day,” he 
porter, “my brother Alex g 
consoling him about my $ 
reinstitutionalization, and my y 
Joni Mitchell.” Chatter about pter. 
very real romance with Jon; [Bes si 
rently the gossip rage of the 
per set. Now that his face 
are nationally known, Taylor 
the effects of his record as à ; 
dont want some kid out in Naw E. 
to read about me and say, "Walivings 
gonna pick up some smack » "oue 
James did." " “ingl 
Though he arrived at his prese ét nS 
ings and scruples before they ll san 
fashionable, he is driven by may Unfai 
temporary idealistic concerns 10w V 
nature and its misuse, about ists å 
about manipulation of people, «y'gston' 
is wrong in making as much grolin 
as you need,” he says, “bu P, reli 
are things wrong in makin Peelin 
bread than you need." To heys SOT 
that guilt, he has lately taken; VW, C 
ing away some of the procee 2/5 5 
his public concerts—to, amon ced b 
ers, the Hopi Indians. “I wish E m 
really part of the environmen i 
of the land,” he says, 
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will admit that "I like FE. Mr 
most as much as I dislike it”! 

of these mixed feelings, he is, Spec 
cerned about the very real pi Jn pc 
of maintaining a proper perphoust 
between the private James [B eo 
he and his friends know and tliusica 
lic James Taylor who sony com 
seems to be coming in the witstill a 
One of the newest songs on hisj]lenc: 
coming album—in the same veppel 
Sweet Baby James, but looser, harles 
free and easy—describes thtlajor ; 
schizoid feeling of hearing lists a 
voice on the jukebox: imorr 


. À gious 
Hey Mister, that's me up ste ar 


jukebox, al 
I’m the one that's singing tlliz7 is 
song, itrigu 


And I cry every time you) the 
one more dime. ar, h: 


Taylor may perhaps derive sond m 
fort from the division of pU" EUM 
tention, which is certain to gf"; Mae 
pronounced as the individual Tepic 
of his fellow rock troubadow r.c 
There are, for example, such 147 my te 
group soloists as the individua , Ma 
Neil Young and Stephen Stills Cist bi 
by, Stills, Nash & Young). Ead re 
is an English one-man musie jt isl 
whose. songs range panoramici/ie o 
country rock to blues. Leo? ied 
the presiding master of gospel P imily 
vokes the Lord Jesus with PH nter. 
ing that has a touch of Fatt ering 
and a voice that has a touch ? ard u 
frog. Nashville’s Kris Kristof? aythi 
ex-Rhodes scholar, sings blunt e Hat 
protest songs that have made jBybe 
most controversial country ^ aM 
singer of the day. Van MO um 
Irishman late of Them, flavon 


olk broth with a salty pinch of 


Jpel-£ 


ang finstrel Cat Stevens, who sounds like 
r »,\off-the-moors Harry Belafonte. 
James' rivals may also soon include a 


ni 
Naw more individual Taylors. Thus far 
"Waivingston, Alex and Kate have openly 


though in Livingston's case not always 
"Allingly—ridden on James' coattails. 
resep ét the tendency to see Livingston mere- 
y has an “up” imitation of James down 

man unfair and misleading, as anyone will 


s .20w who listens to the deft melodic 
ts and musical good humor of Liv- 
first LP, especially the songs 


iy 


king 
) hel; 


con (EW 
Ntste’s album debut, Sister Kate, pro- 
ceed iced by Peter Asher and due for release 
mott month, would be an accomplish- 


Orleans’ Jazz Preservation Hall. 


vish lent for a blues singer with years of ex- 
«en, «ence, As it is, her weary lag and sag 
steal |syweet Honesty and her joyful hymn- 
© iig of Home Again (by Carole King) are 
houg’sthing short of astonishing in a singer 
‘one setting out on a career. 
It^ i. 
he i; Special Kind of Salvation 
al Pi Tn pop music no fashion lasts for long. 
Pei?hough now is predominantly the mo- 
nes Tent of the solo trip and the modulated 
nd tiusical message, group think could eas- 
soniy come back strong. For that matter, it 
e wizstill around with varying degrees of ex- 
n hiss]lence in the work of Chicago and Led 
me veppelin. Yet just as individuals like Ray 
oser, harles and Chuck Berry influenced the 
s thiajor groups of the 1960s, so today’s so- 
ng hisists are bound to affect the future. If so, 
imorrow's rock could well be more re- 
gious and pastoral in tone, more intri- 
poste and ambitious in style. Because of 
„ie increasing influence of Miles Davis, 
i£ thiizz, is bound to be an added ingredient. 
itriguingly complex forms, exemplified 
yoly the rock passion Jesus Christ, Super- 
ar, have yet to be explored adequately 
.soni)d may one day engage collective tal- 
puit, perhaps even the Taylors. 
rot Whatever the other Taylors do, James, 
| rept least, has made his own special music 
Jours zwhich is also his own special kind`of 
dlvation. He probably always will, if 
ual aly to throw a sound back to the sea 
lis (dj Martha's Vineyard, where he has 
I Ist built a house. Between road trips 
: jd recording sessions, Alex lives on 
sic jt island too. So does Kate. So does 
ue rud youngest Taylor, Hugh, 18, who re- 
on Ərtedly has the best male voice in the 
pel f imily but so far prefers to work as a car- 
pi?" enter. “It just may be,” says James, pon- 
"a Bring the enduring pull of the Vine- 
sh O ard upon them all, “that we can't find 
offe? aything more comfortable than the time 
had as a family." And he adds: “Or 
be it's something that was never 
that» e miss and are still trying 
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Arnie's Desert Campaign 


Spiro T. Agnew is a tough man to up- 
stage—even on a golf course. True to 
form, the Vice President stole Act I at 
the $140,000 Bob Hope Desert Classic 
in Palm Springs with a dramatic pair 
of tee shots, both of which sliced into 
the gallery, causing something of a 
stir. But the closing curtain and en- 
core went to an equally renowned per- 
former: Arnold Palmer. In the kind 
of cliffhanging finish for which he is fa- 
mous, Palmer coolly rammed home 
an 18-ft. putt on the first hole of a sud- 
den-death play-off last week to defeat 
Ray Floyd and pick up his first tour vic- 
tory in 14 months. 

The gap between his 56th and 57th 
tour victories had many of Arnie's Army 
worried that their hero, at 41, might be 
over the hill. Many observers felt that 
golf's most'exciting pro had become too 
fat financially, too comfortable for the 
rugged grind of the tour. Palmer may 
have shared some of their concern: since 
New Year's he has not had a cigarette or 
a drink. The quiet life and concentration 
on his game have obviously paid off. “I 
haven't felt this good in 20 years," he 
crowed after the tournament. “I’ve been 
in position to win ten or twelve times in 
the past year or so, and either through 
my own mistake or someone else’s play- 
ing real well, I lost. That sort of thing has 
to enter your thinking. I stood out there 
asking myself, ‘Well, is it going to hap- 
pen again?’ " 

It did not, and Arnie is now $28,000 
richer. Not that his indifferent perfor- 
mance over the past year has sent him 
to the bread lines. Although he finished 
no higher than second place in indi- 
vidual competition during 1970, the 
president of Arnold Palmer Enterprises 
managed to scratch out $128,853 in 
earnings on the tour. 


Flower of the Wheat Fields 


The tiny (pop. 636) town of Barellan 
swelters in the middle of the hot wheat 
plains of New South Wales, Australia. 
The house on the edge of town is a ram- 
shackle old weatherboard structure with 
peeling paint, broken-down cars in the 
yard and a scruffy pack of yapping mon- 
grels constantly in earshot, The inside 
is something else again—a blinding pan- 
oply of glittering trophies. The house is 
the family home of Evonne Goolagong, 
19, a shy, attractive aborigine; the tro- 
phies are for tennis, and there are un- 
questionably more to come. 

Recently in Melbourne, Miss Goo- 
lagong pulled off one of the biggest up- 
sets of the year by defeating the world’s 


première woman tennis player, Mrs.. 


Margaret Court, 7-6, 7-6, for the Vic- 
torian Women’s Singles title. Evonne 


then went on to whip Betty Stove of 


The Netherlands 6-1, 6-4, for the New 
Zealand champipanhip: With Mrs. Court 


Kangri Eeention.Higridweiot: 


EE 
blossomed as the prime pretender m 
her throne. Mrs. Court herself said, * 
think, at last, I have found an Aus- 
tralian to take my place." 1 "3 

On to Wimbledon. It seems as if near- | 
ly every Australian child grows up bran- | 
dishing a tennis racket, but it is not | 
an easy sport for an aborigine to. 
crack. Aborigines are Australia's for- | 
gotten people, living mainly in shanty 
settlements at the edge of inland and | 
outback towns. Still, there was no de- | 
nying Evonne. She began training with | 
the Barellan tennis club when she was | 
six. Four years later the club president, 
a retired local farmer named Bill 
Kurtzmann, entered her in a tournament 
in nearby Naranndera. It turned out 
that there was no youth division, so 
the ten-year-old girl proceeded directly 
to win the women's singles. A few 
more like that and she caught the eye 
of Vic Edwards, one of Australia's rank- 
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EVONNE VOLLEYING 
An Aussie to replace Mrs. Court. | 


ing tennis coaches. Her father, a sheep- 
shearer, could hardly afford the cost 
of summer training sessions with Ed- 
wards in Sydney, so the townspeople | 
of Barellan scraped up the money. 
the time Evonne was 14, Edwa 
was so convinced of her future thi 
he asked her parents to let her 
in with his family. The Goolagon 
agreed. NEC 
Edwards and Evonne already 
their sights on Wimbledon for t 
"There is no question as to her abilit 
temperament. She is uncowed | 
formidable presences as Mrs. C 
her recent victory, Evonne attac 
riously on point after poin 
reserved way, Evonne has | le 
She recently accepted 4 
play in the South African Open, t: 
several aborigine pressure groups urgec 
her to decline. “I feel more mature about | 
these things now,” she says. “As long as I 
am treated like ennis player in any 
of th [ à th Africa will 
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Saving the Evening 

There is not a single reference to mil- 
-itants or marijuana, the Indians, inner 
“Cities, the pill or the generation gap. 
The cast of characters (Goosey Poosey. 
Turkey Lurkey) reads like a Howard 
* Johnson's children’s menu. and one of 
the show’s most dramatic confrontations 
occurs between a fisherman and a floun- 
der. Still, the Story Theater (TIME, Nov. 
9) playing at Broadway’s Ambassador 
| Theater, is more than mere children's 
» fare. The program of fairy tales, clev- 
erly told, demonstrates again that pop- 

ular theater can be something more 
|. out of the ordinary than Hello, Dolly! 

Which is precisely what Director Paul 

Sills set out to do. 

Sills has invested over half of his 43 
years, and all of his considerable in- 
| tellectual stock, in the basic belief that 
| it is ideas and the spoken word that 
| keep the theater from declining into a 
minor art form. His mother, Viola Spo- 
lin, was an early pioneer in children's im- 
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provisational theater in Chicago; Paul 
hung around backstage as a five-year- 
old curtain puller. At the University of 
Chicago in the 1950s, he founded his 
own experimental theater, “Tonight at 
8:30." and followed it off-campus with 
the Playwrights Theater Club. “We 
weren't one of those arty little groups,” 
Sills remembers. “The plays we did 
— The Caucasian Chalk Circle, for ex- 
ample—scored on their own dramatic 
merits, not on intellectual pretense." 

Dramatic merit, however, does not a 
legal theater make—at least not in Chi- 
cago, where a court order closed the 
Playwrights Club for not having a pro- 
scenium arch. After that, Sills took off 
with a Fulbright scholarship to study 
at the University of Bristol in England 
and to teach improvisational theater at 
the Bristol Old Vic School. Back home 
again, he founded the Compass Play- 
ers, from which the celebrated Second 
City troupe evolved. The performers 
were not so celebrated then; mostly 
they were Chicago undergraduates. Mike 
Nichols, Elaine May, Alan Arkin, Zoh- 
ra Lampert, Fritz Weaver and Shelley 
Berman—all took direction from Sills. 
One, Barbara Harris, took up marriage 
with him; it ran for three years. 

Not Strasberg. “I would not be in 
the theater today," says Mike Nichols, 
*if it were not for Paul. Nor, I think, 
would any of us." Sills sometimes used 
his actors mercilessly, prodding them 
through scenes again and again, ze- 
roing in on gestures, inflections, and al- 
ways on the words themselves. Sta- 
nislavsky, not Strasberg, is his hero. 
"American method schools," he says, 
"require a reliance on inner actions 
—what they call ‘private moments.’ Our 
improvisations are ‘public moments.’ 
The spoken word is the source, not just 
the psychological meaning behind it.” 

With his current wife Carol and three 
daughters, Sills moved from Chicago 
to the Yale Repertory Theater in 1969. 
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the evening last spring vi ; 
duction of Sam Shepard, | 
Sidewinder had to be with telpartn 
cause of black protests that Mbc. S 
was racist. Sills’ substitute. 3 SN 
hilarious dramatization “of 
Grimms’ tales, won high a 
claim, a contract to play itige Fol 


Taper Forum in Los Angele lirpose 


ML 
E 


TV airing. gwas \ 

But commercial success , €!5 ir 

what Sills was after. His frie ved 

ducer Zev Bufman, offereq wt? E 

Story Theater on Broadway n ee 
pi 


but Sills refused, and went back 
cago the following morning 
finally won him over by a : 
eram a nonprofit theatrica] cally a 
ommitted to invest its income | MATO 
ture productions. d d 
The Rub. Story Theater on Bras jus 
is not much different than jt ,f a 
Yale or in Los Angeles: eigh; imme 
tell ten fairy tales, by narratiņid obl 
body movement, on an essentia ided : 
stage to occasional rock music, [aped 
—of self-recognition and sheer ;2ver € 
ment—envelop the audience aboy polic 
30 seconds. Sometimes the musi desk : 
the tale another level of meanjjO mu 
when, in the show-stopping jjthe 
Penny, the troupe troops off (j£ en 
its doom to the strains of (jd to 
Joe's antiwar Fixin’ to Die REY ht 
for the most part, the enter; DI nfie 
turns on nothing more than ;$ es 
lightful rendering of familiar peer 
by highly skilled performers. In al 9 
seat theater. ES. 
"There's the rub. For although” t 
man insists the show would work E 
place in which we can create 4, of 
mosphere of magic,” Sills admtgtor 
it had been in a 300-seat house iktienc 
of a full-size theater, it would hào. is 
forever." As it is, some of the myas a 
ventive and tantalizing theater ™ dish 
Manhattan does heavy business fisis v 
ends when children are out of Sir wi 
Week nights, "there's a sort ofsw p 
tance to fairy tales,” Sills saySter’s : 
fondly he remembers the man br pa 
lobby during the Los Angeles rU iding. 
said he was there because ‘Wi! “I d 
you want—I should stay home am son 
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_ hed off 
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to the kids? ” E 
*rvise 
Edited for Television po P 
. TV's appetite for Hollywood ‘ited 
is SO insatiable that studio baci C 
old films are almost used up. Art first 


to the film industry's 1968 out 
tem, the recent crop of pict! ime ; 
able to television is laced WI Sout | 
explicit scenes of sex and viol’ val. It 
a result, TV censors have ! | Both 
pelled to work overtime. “We 1 with 
three things," says NBC's Hermit! oved 
viesas, vice president in charge ^ IS sta 
cast standards. "Violence, sex Rud 
guage. Knowing the value of ' ,Fatioi 
I wish producers would find 7! illed 
able scripts in the future." 

Rather than do that, film sj 
begun to do some creative 


ir own. Universal even has a specia! 
Bbartment for reshaping films for the 
Ihe. So far this department has pro- 
thjced major distortion in at least three 


i Qy 
E 
the lirposely ambiguous thriller—at least 
les, eas when it was shown in movie the- 
ers in 1969. Originally, the plot re- 
_Waylved round the adolescent daughter 
lenta European millionaire who was ap- 
d tarently kidnaped by a gang of kinky 
 thi¢minals (including Rita Moreno, Rich- 
Ack titi Boone and Marlon Brando) and car- 
3. Ned off to a deserted beach house, where 
iie was held for ransom, threatened sex- 
l cally and tortured by members of the 
me ang. Cornfield's last scene, however, im- 
lied that perhaps the girl's whole story 
| Bras just the momentary, erotic fantasy 
it yf a troubled teen-ager. Universal 
ight immed the sex, cut out the sadism 
ratigid obliterated the ending. Instead, they 
tiaj ded several scenes involving the kid- 
sic. [aped girl's brother (a character who 
eer ever existed in the original film) and 
about, Police chief, who did little but sit at 
nusi desk and attempt to tie up what the stu- 
eapjo must have thought were loose ends 
ng j. the plot. "Universal treated me like 
ff «€ enemy," says Cornfield. “All they 
f sad to do was contact me and tell me 
Raley had a problem.” They never tried. 
terta OE afield heard about the changes at 
nan © last minute, and was contractually 
ilis pwerless to prevent them. 
Inall Happy Ending. Secret Ceremony, Di- 
ictor Joseph Losey's baroque story of 
iychosis and interchange of identity, 
as given an entirely new introductory 
at "ene and thereby converted into a trite 
‘ Eu of domestic friction. And British Di- 
_ctor Peter Hall, after a similar ex- 
yi rience with Three Into Two Won't 
d haio, is still smarting. The film, he says, 
he myas about the breakup of a marriage 
ter M dishonest it needed breaking up. The 
ss Osis was provoked by the husband's af- 
of Sir with a young hitchhiker. Universal’s 
t of *w picture is about a probation of- 
saer search for a girl who has broken 
e „parole. They even added a happy 
s run iding. i 
‘wie don’t enjoy doing what I have to 
ne pcne commented Harry Ta- 
gnan, the Universal producer who su- 
pea he Jy version of Three Into 
wo Won o, “but there are business 
od sisions.” Josef Laytes, the man SO, di- 
1o NES e both, the Mall 
nd X ms, admits that “when 
atingirst got the job I was a little unsure 


10ugh 
work 


r 

tures out what I was doing.” Then he be- 
with me interested. “I didn't really think 
jen? OUt whether it was ethical or uneth- 


l. It was a creative challenge." 

oth Losey and Hall have requested 
ith success—that their names be re- 
pOved from their films. Now Losey 
(iS Started agitating with the Directors 


a frightening prec- 


ce they begin ogc siye hemisphere did BrRsTant dean, A 
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Died. Belle Barth, 59, brass-voiced en- 
tertainer and doyenne of dirty ditties; 
of cancer; in Miami Beach. “I love chil- 
dren. I also love music," Miss Barth 
once said. “But since I couldn't read 
music, I couldn't teach it to children. 
So I thought I'd teach grown-ups a 
thing or two." Her fondness for for- 
bidden words kept her in and out of 
courts on obscenity charges but did noth- 
ing to burt her recordings, which sold 
in the millions and earned her the so- 
briquet *the female Lenny Bruce." 


Died. Roger M. Kyes, 64, General 
Motors executive who served the Pen- 
tagon as Deputy Secretary of Defense 
under Eisenhower in 1953; of a heart at- 
tack; in Columbus, Ohio. When G.M. 
President Charles E. Wilson became 
Secretary of Defense, he took along 
his vice president, Kyes, as No. 2 man. 
Tough-minded, outspoken, sardonically 
known as “Jolly Roger" because of his 
piratical ruthlessness, Kyes characterized 
the nation's military establishment as 
an organization plagued by “unrealistic 
requirements, poor planning and inef- 
ficient execution . . . waste of money, 
poor utilization of manpower, unnec- 
essary drain of materials from the ci- 
vilian economy, and the inefficient use 
of tools, equipment and facilities." Kyes 
ordered severe slashes in the defense 
budget, returned to G.M. the next year 
with the Medal of Freedom, the Gov- 
ernment's highest peacetime civilian 
award. 


Died. Adolf A. Berle Jr., 76, lawyer, 
economist, diplomat and charter member 
of F.D.R.’s New Deal Brain Trust; of a 
stroke; in Manhattan. Brilliant, often 
acerbic, Berle passed Harvard's entrance 
exams at 12, graduated cum laude from 
Harvard Law at the age of 21 and 
after the war opened a successful law 
practice that he continued until his death. 
But it was through Government service 
that he attained national prominence. 
As counsel to F.D.R.'s Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. from 1933-38, Berle 
helped shape much of the legislation de- 
signed to reform banking, railroading 
and the stock market. He went on to 
serve as a White House speechwriter, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, Ambassador 
to Brazil. After Roosevelt's death, Berle 
devoted himself full time to the law: 
he taught at Columbia, wrote half a 
dozen books expounding his moderate 
philosophy “that all the social inven- 
tiveness of the world" was not restrict- 
ed to “the two poles of Adam Smith 
and Karl Marx." One of Berle's last po- 
sitions of Government service was as 
chairman in 1961 of an advisory task 
force for John F. Kennedy on Latin 
American affairs--a position in which 
he supported the disastrous Bay of Pigs 
invasion, but also advocated the mas- 
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of America's sunshine state as a Deltona 
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Another on-time Boeing anfi 
We know the difference it maked! 
So wespend more timeatit. $ 

Result? One of the best ong 
records in the world. At MSA, 
doing things well isour way. Bu 
that's what you'd expect from Ag 
most modern 
international 
airline. 


Separate But Better 

The ignored stepchildren of American 
higher education are the nation’s 105 
I black colleges. Long isolated by seg- 
i) regation, they have been almost as poor- 
mie ly served by integration. As predom- 
if) inantly white institutions have opened 
hy) their doors to Negroes, many of the 
I black schools’ most promising applicants 
i) have been lured away. Major institutions 
have also undercut those schools by 
f snapping up top black teachers and ad- 
ministrators. As first steps toward re- 
|| versing this downward trend, the Car- 
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negie Commission on Higher Education 
| last week recommended that black col- 
leges should remain black, upgrade their 
courses, and double their enrollment, 
perhaps as soon as 1980. 
| The reason is the pragmatic need to 
find more school space for Negro stu- 
dents. Despite the intensive efforts of 
white colleges and universities to in- 
Fl crease their registration of blacks, less 
T than one-fourth of 1970's qualified Ne- 
gro high school graduates are attending 
college. By 1980, the commission be- 
) 1) leves, the number of blacks enrolled in 
>) college will rise from 492,000 to 1,100,- 
T 000—and major integrated institutions 
f will obviously not be able to take all of 
them. Although the Negro schools 
should not exclude. whites—most of 
them, in fact, do have at least a few en- 
rolled now—they will remain, in the 
commission's view, an "invaluable re- 
" for accommodating the pent- 
ic] and for higher education. 
ssion also pointed out that 
es will have to improve 
Most of them are sep- 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY GRADUATION (1970) 
Resource for a pent-up demand. 
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have Ph.D. programs (Atlanta and How- 
ard universities) and many are little 
more than teachers’ colleges. The com- 
mission urged the black colleges to ap- 
proach both the competition and the 
standards of “mainstream” schools by 
expanding the best of their black stud- 
ies programs and adding courses lead- 
ing to careers in business, accounting, 
computers and engineering. “Perhaps ten 
or twelve" of the smaller colleges, the 
commission said, should consider re- 
locating or merging with larger insti- 
tutions. To ease the shortage of black 
scholars, the Carnegie panel proposed 
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that white colleges should loan faculty 
members on a part-time basis. 

The basic need of the black colleges 
—as, indeed, of all schools—is more 
money. The commission recommended 
a tripling of federal aid, to $360 mil- 
lion per year. But the schools also re- 
quire a lot more help from the private 
sector. Last year the Nixon Administra- 
tion responded to the pleas of black-col- 
lege presidents by increasing federal aid 
to Negro schools by $30 million, much 
of it on a matching-grant basis, So far, 
most of the colleges have been unable to 
raise the additional capital from private 
donations, and thus have had to let their 
federal funds go by the board. 


College Without a Campus 
The pitch sounds like something from 
a matchbook cover: "Earn a degree at 
home in your spare time." The degree, 
however, is perfectly valid. The insti- 
tution making the offer, which will take 
ed BE Mia is no instant-diploma 
ui but the prestigious State Univers; 
VUES ES ud University 


n PODlierDormal 


2. aurpku pi kangri igiocian, kauawerof educating an off-campus SUC 


week by the university anq ' | 
York State Board of Regen he) 
signed to allow students with high 
diplomas to get a college degr m 
out ever going to a campus se H 
than placement or counselin rane 
at least 500 students will be enro Any 
a new S.U.N.Y. “nonresidentiay Slange 
with administrative headquarter, the ji 
Albany area. Paying fees 

less than $20 per credit hour t 
be allowed to take courses a JW* b 
the university's 70 campuses acti psye 
state. If they prefer, they wil] an in 
or all of their work independent 10 
home with mail correspondence ¢ lllo € 
TV lectures and cassettes, To p We 


EE keep! 
program from turning into wha cepin tl 


t ongfolmes 
ucator calls a way “to beat th nefolm 


by watching TV,” students will ha 
appear at designated “learning cent 
for tutoring sessions with faculty a 
tors—as often as once a month YeRat 
ginners, perhaps no more than on 
year for advanced scholars. Another! 
gram will grant degrees to students bath o 
learn completely on their own thrivorce 
reading, practical experience or glarital 
pany training. By passing a new sli] ter 
college equivalency exams at a tinbom o 
their own choosing, they will be. onc 
to qualify for either a two-year A.A.||..riae 
sociate in Arts) degree or a four; X 
B.A., in theory without once Seeity ital 
teacher. | fies 
Successful Experience. Althoug) A 
departure from the traditional m$. 
that students need affiliation with as 


cific campus, S.U.N.Y.'s program isa 9^9 
ical extension of the various indepen?” chi; 
study programs that have been set u 
cently at many American coll 
(Time, Jan. 18). The planners were ath o 
couraged by the success of the ampange 
forces correspondence courses, wiponge 
are run in cooperation with scores} with 
U.S. universities. Specifically, S.UMertgac 
and officials of the Ford Foundibreclos 
and Carnegie Corporation, which hange 
financing the projects’ first years work 
$1,800,000 of planning money, Pon or d 
to the successful experience of the lfouble 
versity of London. Since 1858, T 
given a degree to anyone who Cali achie. 
its stiff exams, whether or not tht ife be, 
dent has been in residency or atte work 
classes. pi 
Off-campus study, S.U.N.Y. belfeyii. 
Should provide the advantages of Jouble 
er learning to countless adults who Mhange 
otherwise have no chance for a dé ] condi; 
These might include, for example, P hon 
bound housewives, deskbound bus! Cel 
men and thousands of students t00 h Sn 
to afford living on campus. More ith "ee 
tant, perhaps, the newest "uni, Se 
without walls” will allow s.U.N-Y. ] ¢9°9 
sorb many more students without € c 9/0 
ing and maintaining expensive PP) "8e 
facilities. By 1974, the university fange 
10,000 students in its un-campust j 9*to 
lege. By then, planners estima P ce 
economies made possible by the 2&7 4 atior 
gram should reduce the total yeu pas 
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man beings (see box). When enough of 
these occur within one year and add 
up to more than 300, trouble may lie 
ahead. In Holmes’ survey, 80% of peo- 
ple who exceeded 300 became patho- 
logically depressed, had heart attacks, 
or developed other serious ailments. Of 
scorers in the 150-300 range, 53% were 
similarly affected, as were 33% of those 
scoring up to 150. 

A hypothetical example: John was 
married (50); as he had hoped, his wife 
became pregnant (40), stopped working 
(26), and bore a son (39). John, who 
hated his work as a soap-company chem- 
ist, found a better-paying job (38) as a 
teacher (36) in a college outside the 
city. After a vacation (13) to celebrate, 
he moved his family to the country (20), 
returned to the hunting and fishing (19) 
he had loved as a child, and began see- 
ing a lot of his congenial new col- 
leagues (18). Everything was so much 
better that he was even able to give up 
smoking (24). On the Holmes scale, 
these events total an ominous 323. 

To arrive at his scoring system, Dr. 
Holmes assigned an arbitrary value of 
50 to the act of getting married and 
then asked people in several countries 
to rank other changes in relation to mar- 
riage. For example, a person who 
thought that pregnancy represented a 
greater change than marriage was to as- 
sign to pregnancy a number higher than 
50. To correlate change and health, 
Holmes kept a watch on 80 Seattle res- 
idents for two years and then com- 
pared their personal-change histories 
with their physical and mental ailments. 

Built-In Danger. To be sure, a meth- 
od of predicting such ailments may well 
have a built-in danger: a self-rater us- 
ing the scale could become depressed 


` at the very prospect of depression. But 


Holmes is confident. Physical and emo- 
tional illness can be prevented, he says, 
by counseling susceptible people not to 
make too many life changes in too 
short a time. 


A Model-T Neurosis 


“He had his hands in his pockets, 
and he walked around that car three or 
four times, looking at it very closely. 
Finally he gets hold of the door, and 
bang! He ripped the door right off! God! 
How the man done it, I don't know! 
He jumped in there, and bang goes the 
other door. Bang goes the windshield. 
He rips the top with the heel of his 
shoe. He wrecked the car as much as 
he could." 

—A Ford Motor Co. worker, 1912 


Henry Ford was angry: his engineers 
had presumed to design a replacement 
for the already obsolescent Model T. 
They could not comprehend that the 
Model T was sacrosanct. Neither could 
they understand why Ford had pursued 
the idea of a car for the masses so single- 
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change in it until 1927, after it had | 
been overtaken by competitors. They | 
never knew, either, why success turned 
him mean and vindictive. Now Anne Jar- 
dim, a social psychologist, has attributed 
this strange behavior to Ford’s unwar- 
ranted conviction that his father did 
not love him enough. Indulging in the 
popular intellectual pastime of retro- 
spective psychoanalysis, she explains that 
the Model T was Ford's symbolic de- 
vice for expiating the fantasied wrongs 
he had done his father; his own hate- 
fulness was retaliation for the imagined 
wrongs his father had done him. 

Dr. Jardim's conclusions, reached af- 
ter long study under the auspices of Har- 
vard's Research Program in Applied 
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COURTESY OF THE FORD ARCHIVES, HENRY FORD MUSEUM, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


i MO i 
HENRY FORD & HIS MODEL T (ca. 1920) 
A little fordship went to sea. 


Psychoanalysis, have just been published 
in The First Henry Ford: A Study in 
Personality and Business Leadership: 
(MIT Press; $6.95). For starters, she de- 
molishes “a dominant myth in Ford's 
life"—that his father was angry at him 
for giving up farm life. On the con- #f 
trary, the older Ford found Henry his W 
first off-farm job and offered him mon: p 
ey to develop his first car. Writes Dr. Jar- 
dim: “The ill feeling between fat 
and son was of the son's own maki 
he needed *to create a harsh, punitive 
ther where none existed." 

The need originated in Ford's ex 
cessive longing for his fathi ve 
When the love he got did 
his impossible fantasies, he 
appointed and eventu 


and the unjustif 
door to guilt. Hi 
titution. “Ford’s fixa 
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TX T was the farmer's car, dicit 


f ation had made him 


e- 
reft of frills, and cheap.” And the farm- 
er for whom it was: built was in 
reality the elder Ford, whose heavy la- 
bors his son had observed from child- 
hood. *To lift farm drudgery off flesh 
and blood and lay it on steel and mo- 
tors has been my most constant am- 
bition,” Henry once said. 

That ambition achieved, Ford could 
not bear to change his car because it rep- 
resented more than a car. Yet, "it had 
not achieved the objective he had un- 
consciously set for it"; it had not re- 
lieved his guilt. So Ford shifted from 
restitution, the first of the twin themes 
in his life, to retaliation. The rage to- 
ward his father that had been subli- 
mated in creativity was turned on peo- 
ple who, in fantasy, stood for his father. 

The first of these substitutes were 
the war makers. In 1915, Ford char- 
tered a "peace ship" to take pacifists 
to some unspecified neutral country 
for a conference that would end the 
war. His well-meaning, but wildly im- 
practical effort brought Ford nothing 
but ridicule. The New York World, for 
example, taunted him in verse: 


I saw a little fordship 

Go chugging out to sea... 
And all the folk aboardship 
Cried, “Hail to Hennery!” 


Then, almost overnight, Ford plants 
began making munitions as vigorously 
as they had ever produced Model Ts. 
“The belligerence earlier turned against 
war,” says Author Jardim, “and the mak- 
ers of war was now expressed in wag- 
ing it.” 

The end of the war brought a need 
for new targets. Ford bought a news- 
paper, the Dearborn Independent, and 
began assailing Jews as purveyors of mu- 
nitions, alcohol, cigarettes, depraved 
movies and jazz. But like his militant 
pacifism, Ford’s anti-Semitism was soon 
abandoned because it gave him no last- 
ing relief from his unconscious conflicts. 

Purged Executives. In a new search 
for relief, he turned on his employees. 
He became “the tyrant of the Rouge," 
his huge plant in Dearborn, Mich. He 
purged executives who disagreed with 
him, used spotters to weed out workers 
who dared take an unauthorized rest, 
permitted violence against the unions, 
"set the company against itself," and, 
as a Ford executive charged, worked 
on the principle of “Let’s you.and him 
nize a fight and see how we come 
out.” 

With such tactics, Henry Ford near- 
ly destroyed his own company; it sur- 
vived only because of the new policies 
instituted by his grandson, Henry Ford 
IL, when he became president in 1945. 
Whatever the real source of the elder 
Ford's obsession, Author Jardim con- 
cludes, he succeeded as long as he did be- 
cause his fixation coincided with *the 
ordinary needs of ordinary men." When 
he began to fail, it was because the fix- 
too ri PS War 
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CATCHING UP ON SURFING IN CALIFORNIA 


On the Way to a Four-Day Week 


ji 

: this century, American workers have 
‘Jcollected two-thirds of the gains from 
W.. reased productivity in higher pay and 
"lethird in more leisure time. It has 
“bmed almost heretical to consider that 
‘th output and leisure could be in- 
d based together with no loss in pay 
; Jd profits. Yet that is the promise of 
‘fe beginning trend toward the four- 
UE y week. The most widely used four- 
by plan does not involve the four-day, 
‘Lhr. week that remains a goal of or- 
.jnized labor; instead, in its simplest 
“im, it calls for dividing the normal 40- 
' 314 week into four 10-hr. days, leaving 
.3284.. Tee days of rest. Although the trend 
; 31h. still in its infancy, most of the com- 
- 84-4nies and employees who have tried it 
' s54 € enthusiastic about the results. So 
. MS. at Is the attention being paid to it in 
i AUi. ecutive suites that the four-day week 
68M Mars many earmarks of an idea whose 

Me is about to come. 
.JAt the latest count, some 90 firms 
E the U.S. had switched to the 
te ay week in one form or another. 
pul activities range from manufactur- 
; Hees ane to advertising and other 
‘Ane ae $ are relatively small, aver- 
lar ut 185 employees each. So far 
Des Danes have wholly adopted 
Bsc M schedule, but Armour & Co. 
Aint in B month at its food-freezing 
fike aont Minn., and hopes to 
“hrysler ae changes at other plants. 
f0rkers E: and the United Auto 
lity, and ave agreed to study the possi- 
HV look aves giant IBM is taking a 
; sibility à € work week, including the 
57,000 T, « Putting some or all of its 
Jutine, Two joa Ployees on a four-day 
"Jal of New X Ur ance companies, Mu- 
ne fu ie and Metropolitan Life, 
Tther: their computer staffs 

days a week. 

TEM ups more time 
improve.’ Ies, their families and 
E at the o ment, many employees find 

ALVES, Save Y, Week has altered their 
ising a Harold MacInnes, an ad- 
tett, Mass ser for Kyanize Paints of 

=ê Suburb of Boston: “In 


two days, you can’t forget the office. In 
three days you can, and come back re- 
freshed.” In Murfreesboro, Tenn., where 
the Samsonite Corp. plant went on a 
four-day week just after Thanksgiving, 
General Foreman Dick Baines says that 
the change “has given me time to be a 
real part of the family, to be with my 
wife and children an extra day." 
Companies that have adopted the 
four-day week have been rewarded by 
easier recruiting, lower turnover of 
scarce skilled workmen and less ab- 
senteeism. At the George H. Bullard 
Co. of Westboro, Mass., average ab- 
senteeism dropped from 6% of the work 
force to less than 1%. Says Jerry Gou- 
cher, a wheel finisher: “I don’t have to 
lose money by leaving work to fish on 
opening day like the other guys have 
to do. Lately, I’ve been cramming in ev- 
erything on Friday—dentists, doctors, 
shopping. Then we have Saturday and 
Sunday to go somewhere." As Jack Pe- 
terson, a die and mold designer for 
C.A. Norgren Co. of Littleton, Colo., 
puts it, “I like my time in a hunk; you 
can concentrate on a project more." 
. Management reaps the benefits of a 
more diligent work force and sharply 
lower training costs—all of which.shows 
up in productivity. Interstate of Brain- 
tree, Mass., a manufacturer of paint roll- 
ers, found that its labor costs dropped 
2% after the company adopted a four- 
day week. Sometimes ‘whole commu- 
nities are helped. The 151-man Hun- 
tington Beach, Calif., police force went 
on a four-day schedule a year ago; 
since then the rate of increase in crime 
has been cut in half—partly because 
the policemen's ten-hour shifts overlap 
during the high-crime hours of 11 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. Patrolmen Bob Dawson and 
Ivan Neal put their additional day off 
to good use: both are studying for col- 
lege degrees. Even a temporary four- 
day week seems to lift morale. Knox 
Reeves Advertising of Minneapolis 


closed Fridays throughout last July be- 


cause President Kenneth Oelschlager 
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would generate more ideas in a busi- 
ness that depends on brainpower. The 
staff whizzed through a heavier-than- 
usual work load, and *do it the July 
way" has now become a byword in the 
agency for more intensive and produc- 
tive work. Metropolitan Life's assistant 
vice president for electronic installations,- 
Edward M. Honan, reports no less sat- 
isfying results from the three-day sched- 
ule adopted for computer crews. “It is 
working out perfectly, and for the first 
time in years we have all the data pro- 
cessing help we can handle.” 

Beyond the Gates. There are pit- 
falls, of course. Most of them are de- 
tailed in 4 days, 40 hours (175 pages, 
$5, Bursk and Poor Publishing), a pa- i 
perback survey edited by Mrs. Riva 
Poor, a Cambridge management con- 
sultant. A few companies gave up the - 
four-day week because their customers 
refused to adapt to the new schedule. 
Some workers complained of fatigue be- Pi 
cause of the longer days. Other firms 
rushed into a four-day week without suf- _ 
ficiently preparing their work force, then” f 
found that they had to raise wages to 
make the change in hours acceptable. 
Among companies that switched suc- ~ 
cessfully, many offered overtime for the 
last hour of the day and gave their work- - 
ers an incentive bonus for full attendance 
—along with a slightly lower basic pay ` 
scale. The net effect was that workers | 
took home somewhat fatter pay en- 
velopes for the same number of hours. 

Like other big social advances, 
four-day week portends changes far 
yond the plant gates. Widespread ad 
tion would add to the fast 
of leisure-time activities and 
perity—as well as crowds 
—to vacation spots unreach 
a two-day weekend. High 
be less crowded, and workers 
save a fifth of their comm t 
That would amount to a nontaxable 
wage increase, though the beneficiari 
might spend more on weekends. Mrs. 
Poor polled 168 men and women who 

i foi week and found 


that 17% were moonlighting, v. only 
4% before the switch. But she found 
big increases in camping and boating, at- 
tendance at spectator sports, and plain 
loafing. Visits to relatives rose by 121%. 
Economist Paul Samuelson, who has en- 
dorsed the idea of the four-day week, 
suggests another possible result: a change 
in “the division of labor between hus- 
band and wife in the home to redress 
the ancient curse of female drudgery." 
Mrs. Poor may be a bit optimistic 
A when she predicts that within five years, 
Lo 80% of U.S. industry will convert to a 
four-day week, or something similar. 
Yet the pressures for such a change 
are large and increasing, and the ben- 
efits too obvious to be ignored. The long- 
er day and shorter work week could 
easily become the next great transfor- 
mation in the nation's business pattern. 


THE ECONOMY 
Arthur the Independent 


Now let me be quite precise in this re- 
spect. The Federal Reserve is indepen- 
dent, and the new chairman, who will 
be sworn in here tomorrow, is one of 
the most independent men I know. 

—President Nixon, Jan. 30, 1970 


^ 
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However, I hope that independently 
he will conclude that my views are 'the 
ones that should be followed. 

— Nixon at swearing-in ceremonies 

for Arthur Burns the next day 


The President has had many occasions 
lately to remember those remarks about 
his old friend and economics mentor. 
The Federal Reserve Board could pump 
enough money into the U.S. economy 
to increase greatly the chances that Nix- 
on's glowing forecasts of fast production, 
profit and income growth in 1971 will 
come true. Since December, Nixon has 
been publicly implying that the board 
has a duty to do so; some aides make 
the argument in private with extraor- 
dinary vehemence. Last week Burns 
made it plain that despite this pressure 
he will be quite as independent as Nix- 
on advertised and less accommodating 
than the President hoped. 

Testifying before the congressional 
Joint Economic Committee, Burns was 
wreathed in his customary cloud of pipe 
smoke, but seemed somewhat less Del- 
phic than usual. He pledged that the Fed- 

eral Reserve would provide enough 
money and credit for “healthy economic 
expansion,” but added that the board was 
already being “quite generous” in sup- 
plying funds. “The banks are flooded 
with money,” he said. "What we have is 
not a shortage of money but a shortage 
of confidence [among borrowers].” Ex- 
panding the money supply at an annual 
fate above 5% to 6% for any long pe- 
od, Burns said, intensifies inflationary 
"Last year the growth in money 
averaged a moderate 54%, but 
nistration officials think that 
1 targets can be reached only 
growth. 
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Only as much money asa healthy economy can absorb. 


The board “will not become the ar- 
chitects of a new wave of inflation," 
Burns told the committee. His apparent 
meaning is that the Federal Reserve 
will put out only as much money in 
1971 as its seven governors judge the 
economy can absorb without adding to 
inflation. If that amount turns out to 
be enough to bring about Nixon's pre- 
dicted 9% jump in gross national prod- 
uct, to $1,065 billion, this year, well 
and good. If not, too bad. 

Flexible Scholar. Burns has already 
unified the Federal Reserve behind this 
policy. When Nixon appointed him, 
Burns was known as a rigid, terrible-tem- 
pered conservative; capital gossips pre- 
dicted a wave of resignations from the 
Federal Reserve staff. Instead, Burns 
has won the admiration of staff econ- 
omists by working them hard but lis- 
tening closely to their views. The gov- 
ernors grant Burns their full respect. 
He is a stickler for clarity, who, ac- 
cording to one insider, sharply asks 
“What do you mean by that?" of speak- 
ers at Federal Reserve meetings. 
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A house painter’s son who ma gts c 
reputation as an arrogant scholar. pine tr 
as head of the nation’s supreme sic sì 
of money has shown a diplomar 255€ 
ent for flexibility. At 66, Burns i ek ! 
tical of all sweeping economic hel P" 


Lately he has been expressing ben 


that money supply is as importa} ai 
his friend Milton Friedman cont 
Wis c 


“I am less of a monetarist than wh 
came here,” he says. The Federa} 
serve is now giving primary ate E 
to accelerating the decline in ip: 
rates. Two weeks ago, the board of 
discount rate a quarter point to | 
the latest in a series of reductions} 
the 1969-70 peak of 6%. Lasti 
major banks lowered the prime raj 
business loans from 6% to 53%} 
ninth reduction in eleven months. f /4 
Like every. other Federal Re 4 
chairman, Burns acts as an unofficidf) 
nomic adviser to the Administratia 
that role, he has been pushing strig 
for an “incomes policy”—direct fp 
dential pressure against excessive} 
and price boosts—over opposition: 
George Shultz, director of the Offi) _ 
Management and Budget. Burn 
newed his efforts last week, tellin} 
Joint Economic Committee that hip 
cerns widespread public suppot 
“vigorous efforts to bring wage S| 
ments and prices in our major ind 
within more reasonable bounds.” | 
He seems to be making PP ite. | 
Nixon last week threatened unsP%), 
"action" against the construction ji pla 
try if unions and managements “Ompu 
agree by this week on a volunta iita pi 
bilization plan. On other issue ‘he m. 
Ü 
has lost; he suggested that the (Giusti 
istration forecast a $1,055 billion 1 s 
for 1971, but Nixon preferred > lusty 
$1,065 billion figure. “As a targ lt it; q 
sider it admirable; as a predictiO™ fas ra 
sider it optimistic,” said Burns: . Aston 
Whatever the merits of his I dng a; 
dent course, Burns can ¢XP& $a fo, 
thanks. If the Administration P. Bnies 
growth targets, Nixon and machi 
take most of the credit. If not, 9 
ship notwithstanding, 
may well put most of the 
Burns and the Federal Reserve 
feeding the economy enough ose 
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20 years ago that the 
emmercialy sold SER 
Sure del I, was insta 
me Census in Wash- 
5 hardly any type of com- 
ctivity in the U.S. 
unpredicted or unen- 
Renee The machines 
- of almost every bank check, 
early all scheduled-airline seats, 
E ‘every federal income tax re- 
Computers help to diagnose ill- 
*. glan radiation therapy, and map 
SA Pia the brain surgeon s scalpel. 
S uter has synthesized the tone 
E pet so authentically that ex- 
3 cannot distinguish it from a gen- 
ma umpet blast. In fact, the cyber- 
, fe T has reached so far that one 
i assed Manhattanite placed an ad last 
- in the New York Times begging 
vs Ier puters to spell his name correctly: 
i rris. 
sing qr aisrakably as the computer has 
nPortettored the character of everyday life, 
h con is changing the shape of the com- 
an w 
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g ihe nation's fastest-grow- 
stry. Last year computer- 
lion G5 yj venues rose 17%, to ou 
iS lon. Still, the computer in- 
ger its Q Tey in some ways be a victim 
tion: ag d Success. Computer technology 
S. stome ahead of the ability of many 
iis ASiga iN to make good use of it. Not 
xpect fa (s i the Research Institute of Amer- 
n Melnie that only half of 2,500 com- 
Shu" achi questioned felt that their present 
: 2E à increase ai hee for themselves 
ri ncy. 
al once, War. Despite such doubts 
tomers, the major pro- 
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Burroughs, Control Data, RCA, NCR, 
Sperry Rand—have all brought out new 
products within the last year. Many of 
them are so-called "fourth generation" 
computers: incredibly complex instru- 
ments of astronomical calculating power. 
In fact, they make the original Univac I 
look like an abacus by comparison. Last 
week Honeywell-G.E. introduced its Se- 
ries 6000 line of fourth-generation mod- 
els (price: up to $4,500,000), which can 
execute 1,000,000 instructions a second. 

Simultaneously, the first big price 
war has flared in the computer indus- 
try. Under antitrust pressure, IBM last 
year decided to abandon the single- 
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price, machine-plus-service package that 
had helped the company gain 70% of 
the U.S. computer market. The “un- 
bundling" left IBM customers free to 
shop around for bargains in systems-en- 
gineering, programming and employee 
education. Customers had always been 
able to buy peripheral equipment—the 
storage and retrieval units that speed 
data into and out of the machines—from 
competitors offering prices up to 15% 
below IBM's. But unbundling illumi- 
nated the disparity. By year's end, the 
scrappy independents had grabbed an es- 
timated 15% of the computer industry's 
prime growth market in such periperals 
as disk and tape drives. 

Stung by the loss of business, IBM 
struck back by introducing new pe- 
ripherals with prices 10% to 35% lower 
than comparable existing models. On 
top of that, IBM filed a lawsuit against 
Memorex, a large peripheral maker, al- 
leging use of IBM trade secrets. The 
company also brought out a model of 


puter hardware—IBM. cc iisipgyosystem/3a Q.tba sam; he equipped, most always he reports to a man who 


ficult for a user to add a competitor's — 
gadget. 'The independents have retaliated 
with price cuts of their own, and more 
are expected. 

Ironically enough, Wall. Street re- 
sponded to the battle by marking @ 
down the stock prices of several in- 4 
dependent firms, which had been re- 
garded as glamor issues. Naturally, 
some independents rushed to the New 
York Society of Securities Analysts 
to give reassurances from its lectern. Re- 
butting contentions that IBM may 
squash its smaller rivals, Lester Kil- 
patrick, president of California Com- 
puter Products, argued: “IBM, not the 
independents, is on the defensive. For 
the first time in its history, IBM has 
been forced to lower prices to retain 
its predominant share of the market. 
The rest of us can prosper too.” 

Lag in the Middle. That proposition 
has become a particularly debatable top- 
ic. A report now being privately cir- 
culated by the consulting firm of Ar- 
thur D. Little shows that IBM domes- 
tic shipments of computers fell 18% 
last year, while those of its competitors 
rose 8%. On the other hand, so many 
companies have moved into software, 
data processing, time sharing and fa- 
cilities management that 42% of 102 
companies surveyed in this field lost 
money even in 1969, according to the 
Little study. Though figures for last 
year have not yet been compiled, the re- 
cession undoubtedly increased the flow 
of red ink. By 1975, predicts Little, 20 
firms in services and software may well 
snare the bulk of revenues that are 
now spread among 2,500. 

Beyond the computer industry’s pres- 
ent difficulties, however, Little’s experts 
foresee years of sturdy growth. The 
value of installed computers in the U.S. 
may well double by 1975 to $53 bil- 
lion. In hardware, the greatest expansion 
will come at the extremes: giant com- 
puters (those priced over $1.5 million) 
and small computers (less than $200,- 
000). Though the middle range will con- 
tinue to be the largest market for com- 
puters, its rate of growth is likely to 
lag. IBM, which derives most of its hard- 
ware revenues from middle-sized com- 
puters, may see its share of the U.S. 
hardware market drop from today's 
68% to 60% by 1975. Some analysts [i 
prophesy that, in time, perhaps as early © 
as 1980 or perhaps not until 2000, com- - 
puters will pass even the oil and auto in- $ 
dustries in total size. 

Teaching by Wire. Before compu 
can complete their conquest of bu 
computer makers will have to ed 
executives in how to use the mach 
more wisely. Most top managem 
still regard the computer as a gk 
adding machine, complains r Carl- 
son, president of the Association for 
Computing Machinery. “It costs them 
millions,” he says. “Yet the electronic- 
data-processing manager is usually 
below the rank of vice president. Al- 
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is not schooled in the subject. Re- 


| cently, one major credit-card company 
T ran into a costly surge of errors in pro- 


cessing monthly bills because it had 
tried to cram too much information 
onto the standard 80-column punch 
card. As a result, the company has 
been forced to slow its expansion while 
it straightens out the mess. 

The most significant strides over the 
next few years are likely to come from 
applying existing computer technology 
to new fields. IBM, for instance, re- 
cently brought out a portable 10-Ib. “ter- 
minal” that salesmen can connect to a 
pay telephone to send orders directly 
to their home-office computers. Sixteen 
New York City schools now use an 


T RCA computer in Manhattan to teach 


arithmetic, reading and spelling to 6,000 
pupils. 
Scientists have already endowed com- 


| puters with the power to see. For ex- 
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ables computers to read printed char- 
acters rather than sense data from holes 
in cards or impulses on tape. Some ex- 
perts believe that they can devise com- 
puters that "think," at least in a ru- 
dimentary way. For all the change that 
it has already wrought, the computer 
has barely begun to transform the meth- 
ods of business and very probably the 
character of civilization. 


AUTOS 


First Round fo the Foreigners 
U.S. car sales have picked up strong 


momentum now that General Motors 
has restocked dealer showrooms after 
its 67-day strike last fall. G.M. Chair- 
man James Roche's December predic- 
tion of 1971 volume totaling a near- 
record 9.5 million cars or more may 
easily be fulfilled. But the sales figures 


e even better reading for Japanese 
fest German automakers than for 
imerican rivals. Detroit's car man- 
1 are quietly burying their 
1971 will be the year in 
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which the imported-car mat aoe Ot TRIS 
U.S. market is decisively repelled. 

Those hopes flared brightly last Sep- 
tember when the Ford Pinto and Chevy 
Vega began rolling off assembly lines 
to join the American Motors Gremlin 
in battling the imports. By then it was 
too late to keep imported-car sales from 
climbing to à 1970 record of 1,245,793 
cars, or 14.9% of the U.S. market. 
American executives hoped that the 
availability of the three subcompacts 
would hold 1971 import sales to about 
1,000,000 cars, or around 10% of a 
slightly larger market. Instead, imports 
so far in 1971 are accounting for 15.5% 
of all cars sold in the U.S. In January, 
sales of American-made cars jumped to 
an imposing 16% above a year earlier 
—but import sales leaped by a startling 
26%. Japanese makers are posting the 
largest gains. Toyota’s U.S. sales in Jan- 
uary almost doubled from the level of 
the previous year, to 20,016 cars; Dat- 
sun's almost tripled, to 13,610. 

Wooing Whom? One reason, 
apparently, is that Detroit did not 
make its subcompacts quite good 
enough or cheap enough to win 
over the majority of import buy- 
ers. A stripped-down, two-door 
=! Vega, for example, sells for $2,091 
* (including federal excise tax and 
- dealer preparation charges) and a 
Pinto for $1,944, v. $1,899 for 


FORD'S PINTO 


the basic Volkswagen. The subcompacts, 
though, are small and cheap enough to 
attract many motorists who might buy 
bigger U.S.-made cars if they felt more 
flush, but whose desire for economy 
has been sharpened by the bite of the 
1970 recession and continuing inflation. 
A G.M. poll of early Vega buyers dis- 
closed that 30% would have turned to 
a larger and more expensive G.M. car 
if the Vega had not been available. 

With both imports and the U.S.-made 
minicars gaining at the expense of full- 
Sized, intermediate-priced autos, small 
cars now account for 3346 of all h 
That is double their market E 
M PE far more than Detroit had ex- 
pected. Luxury cars are also selli a 
both Cadillac and the EXE 
Ill are setting sales records, Despite 
ae ra s of total sales, the prod- 

ix is far from t 
i U.S. automakers. M pono 
onsolation Level. Last i 
threw some reserves into the ara 
tle. Pontiac unveiled its first small ca 
the Ventura II, built on the sa ad 


Le 


l11-in. wheelbase chassis a, mẹ 
compact Nova. Ford introduce hi - 
ond model of its front-running p; à ps 
compact, a “runabout” that hag ee A 
ward-opening rear door much En pe. 
Vega's or Gremlin’s. Increaseq “ces. 
of the Vega may help to curtail gal 
of imports too; Chevy still ly eg 
reached its goal of building Legir Lo! 
gas a day, but hopes to do sọ 4) the 
March or early April. A 

U.S. automen, however, no ]oy, 975 b 
pect to make any significant lon c 
against imports this year. *Unge; a no 
cumstances, the best we can horf of 
is some leveling off,” says zh if 
Estes, a G.M. group vice preside it i 
long as total sales approach reco, 0st 
els, of course, the automakers are Dre 
solable. If Detroit had not introjl Cor 
the subcompacts, the imports migh Bem 
have grabbed a third of the Us edge- 


market. fates | 
ears. 
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Power to the Producers ie b 
Before departing for his ski chal!” a 
St. Moritz last week, the Shah Of fet 
conferred a medal, the first-class hiye 


or crown, on his finance minister} ul 
shid Amuzegar. The dapper, Col ^i 
trained Amuzegar had led the si] à 
producing nations of the Penati c 
—Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia fs als 
Dhabi and Qatar—in wresting ante oil 
mous increase in payments from Mating 
ternational oil companies, 20 of thd tv 
American. In fact the Shah, whoja an 
guided the negotiations over the ka or 
telephones installed at his desk andiroduc 
side in the royal palace, had goodanean 
son to be pleased with himself as welianies 
Stiff Bargain. By the time last waeir 

accord ended a month of conífronttcede 
in Teheran, the Shah had establiause | 
himself as leader of the world's ol/nstuc 
ducing nations and changed the| Afte 
ance of power between oil-prodi0mpa 
and consuming countries. Undeifith \ 
stiff provisions of a new, five-year forldy 
the posted price of Persian GuiStabli 
—on which royalties and taxes arme 
culated—will rise by 35g per bbl mtr 
producing companies’ taxes will a5 m: 
up 5%, to 55%. Every year unti If gE 
the companies will pay an addi, d 
5é per bbl., plus 24% to com ^? 
for anticipated worldwide inflation » 
in all, the oil companies will pay > "onu 
lion more in royalties and t2X?| 
year, a 25% increase in income "^| 

producing nations. Iran's 1971 oil 

enues of $1.8 billion will amo [he ( 
five times what Anglo-Iranian 1 Pote 
paid the country between en ( 
1951, when the company was “fards, 
alized. Last week's agreement vate 
pected to bring the gulf count hat c 
extra $10 billion in oil income © rang 


next five years. TA 
Perhaps 80% of the huge "ercc 
will ultimately return to indu tf^ und 


tions in the form of investment 4 
ders for capital and consume y 
But the oil companies, whic 


pe 1¢ per gal. Di 
as rofit at only cH 
need Mir prese will raise prices sp in E 
g Pid gasolie apan, probably by an : 
has e and r gal. Last week gasoline 
1.5¢ P Germany went up by 2¢ 


in Wer gulat and 1¢ for high-oc- 


artaj pr BAO icket prices may rise 
UR ; sole uses, and Britain fac- 
rtable prospect of pay- 
ore for iu by 
igher oil prices. Amer- 
SEA affected 


e 
consumers 


e 
f oil from the Middle East. 


d legislates higher taxes 
Eb oro do, the price of East 
y eating fuel, most of which is im- 
Teco i likely to rise. 
ue rto Showdown. In the Teheran 
introj] TÉ the oil companies gained a 
mig? e— perhaps fragile—from the gulf 
e Usk : not to raise prices again for five 

P. The promise is supposedly bind- 
x he leftist revolutionary re- 
the country that started 
d of increases last fall, 
ttlement in negotiations 
or next. Libya's 


ga K 
Jg even if t 


* in Libya, 


e latest roun 
: i Jarger se 
ki cha nning "fis week 
1ah of feputy Premier, Major Abdel Salam 
telas PP has already served notice that 
nister | e gulf agreement “does not even reach 
T, Code minimum of our demands.” Adopt- 
the sith, a pattern that it has used suc- 
ersian ssfully before, the Libyan government 
\rabiaas also decreed that it will deal with 
ng an the oil companies one by one. Nego- 
from lating along with Libya will be Algeria 
10 of t two of the gulf states, Saudi Ara- 


1, Wh)ja and Iraq, which have not yet set- 
T the led on a price for that part of their oil 
sk erion that reaches the Mediter- 
1 goodanean by pipeline. Some major oil com- 
f aswelanies avow that they will shut down 
lastwüeir Libyan production rather than 
nfronkcede to leapfrog demands, lest this 
establiause the painful Teheran pact to come 
Id's ollinstuck, 

d the| After the Libyan showdown, the oil 
I-prodómpanies must agree on a new price 
Undelith Venezuela and Indonesia before a 
»- year forldwide pattern of oil prices can be re- 
n GulBablished. The Teheran agreement il- 
xes arpminates the new power over industrial 
ar bbl. puntries that the world’s producers of 
will ai materials can exert if they act in uni- 
until] Having made his point with oil, 
- addi pata of Iran last week was talking 
comp? nung similar groupings of nations 
fatio li d Produce coffee, copper, tin, rubber 
ay $l d er commodities to bargain with 
taxes) naming countries, 


me ft 
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71 of 
amo! : : . 
sec alifornia Wine Rush 

E c x ly California has always 
a The d the world’s greatest vine- 
e rival ta s favorable soil. and cli- 
R n In some ways surpass 
e. Only Wine-producing areas of 
Califo Ih recent years, however, 
Inia vintners been able to 
© popular impression—once 
act—that most of their 
4 mellow appeal of Eu- 


ne consequence is acc ZOpKSdidPASn e 


gijer by AyfaeSpasjstomdhtinn hen area betangowine consumption has increased by 60% | 


big corporations and a remarkable num- 
ber of individual entrepreneurs into the 
California wine industry. 

More than 31 wineries have been 
started or revived within the past three 
years, mostly by affluent executives. For 
example, W.E. van Loben Sels, 52, 
turned over his asphalt business to his 
son and founded Oakville Vineyards in 
the Napa Valley, a prime wine area 
north of San Francisco. Russell Green 
gave up his $100,000-a-year job as pres- 
ident of Signal Oil & Gas Co. to buy 
the sleepy Simi Winery Co. in Healds- 
burg. Both Switzerland’s Nestlé and 
Connecticut’s Heublein: purchased Napa 
Valley wineries Jast year. Though it 
can take a decade to reap any return 
from new vines, Widmer’s Wine Cel- 
lars of New York, now controlled by 


TOSSING GRAPES INTO CRUSHERS 
A triumph of diligence. 


mustard-making R.T. French Co., is 
spending $5,000,000 to buy and clear 
400 Sonoma County acres and start 
from scratch. 

Poverty of Success. Established wine 
makers led the planting rush. Paul Mas- 
son, a subsidiary of Seagram's, is in- 
creasing its grape lands around Mon- 
terey by 10,000 acres, an area two- 
thirds the size of Manhattan. Christian 
Bros. is uprooting plum orchards in 
order to plant vines. St. Helena's Louis 
M. Martini Co. stepped up production 
by one-fourth last year. “Like most of 
the family wineries, we are taking out 
just enough money to live on and plow- 
ing the rest back into the business," 
says Louis P. Martini, son of the foun- 
der. “We have never been more suc- 
cessful—or felt poorer." 

The expansion has been reinforced 
by the nation's rising thirst for wines, es- 
pecially, say wine merchants, among 
young adults who reject the martini- 
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since 1960, five times as fast as pop- 
ulation growth. Sales gained 10% in 
1969 and another 13% last year, to | 
265 million gallons. Wine makers are 
particularly heartened because Amer- i 
icans have taken to drinking wine with. 
meals. For the first time since Prohi- | 
bition, table wines in 1969 outsold sweet 
wines such as sherry, port and mus- | 
catel in the U.S. California produces 
75% of the wine consumed in the na- 
tion and 85% of the U.S. output. Grapes 
have become the state's largest cash 
crop (ahead of tomatoes and cotton), 
and the price of land in choice viti- 
cultural areas has doubled in the past Wf 
five years. 

Riches of Research. Prohibition, of | 
course, ruined California's once thriving 
wine industry, and growers suffered an- 
other calamitous setback during 
World War II. To maintain sales {f 
and profits in those whisky-short |l 
years, big distillers bought up ma- | 
jor wineries and their large in- {ff 
ventories. To get scarce liquor, 
dealers thereafter were forced to 
accept unwanted stocks of wine, 
which they left to deteriorate along 
with the growers’ reputations. 

The industry owes its comeback 
in great part to diligent efforts to 
improve both its technology—now 
the world’s most advanced—and | 
the quality of the product. Family- | 
owned E. & J. Gallo Winery, which | 
produces a third of the state's out- 
put, has 60 staff oenologists work- 
ing to upgrade its wines. Edmund 
Mirassou, co-owner of Mirassou 
Vineyards, is experimenting with 
a harvester that crushes and cools p 
simultaneously, thus preserving the 
grapes’ fruity bouquet. Many Eu- | 
ropean vintners now send their sons | 
to the Davis campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. There oenol- 
ogists have developed several pop- 
ular new strains of grape and found 
a way to heat-treat vines to make 
them virus resistant, thus doubling the 
yield per acre. 

Many smaller wineries have success- 
fully concentrated on choice wines like T 
Pinot Chardonnays and Pinot Noirs. | 
The Cabernet Sauvignon made by Joe j| 
Heitz in St. Helena sells for up to 
$11.50 a bottle, and Heitz cannot keep Pi 
up with demand. Jack Davies, who gave | 
up a vice presidency at a Los Angeles $ 
metals firm to revive the defunct 
Schramsberg Vineyards near Calistog 
gets as much as $8.50 a bottle for his 
mium champagne. A visiting B 
wine expert, Hugh Johnson, found 
self amazed last fall. *California 
ing wine as good as the wine of 
he wrote in Gourmet. “At 
not quite so good, but on the 
maybe better.” Executives of San Be- 
nito's Almaden Vineyards prize a more 
subtle compliment: recently Louis La- 
tour, the famed French wine maker, 
flew over for a firsthand inspection of 


their whole operation. 
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Less Is Mao 


RED GUARD: THE POLITICAL BIOG- 
RAPHY OF DAI HSIAO-AI by Gordon A. 
Bennett and Ronald N. Montaperto. 267 
pages. Doubleday. $5.95. 


s As an old revolutionary, Mao Tse- 
! tung is obsessed with the knowledge 
that revolutionary sacrifice swiftly set- 
tles into slothful bureaucracy and the sta- 
tus quo, unless the people are regularly 
—and forcefully—stirred up. “Revolu- 
tions and children,’ he confided to 
| André Malraux in 1965, “have to be 

| trained if they are to be properly brought 
"up ... Youth must be put to the 

test." Less than a year afterwards, 

a curious convulsion known as "the 


PEKING DEMONSTRATION, 1966 


A RED GUARD ANTI-U.S. SKIT 
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Cultural Revolution" was under way. 

Viewed from the outside, that vast 
ideological spasm made little sense. Mil- 
lions of students were sent mysteriously 
on the rampage, tormenting innocent 
people, destroying works of „art, de- 
fying local Communist authorities. Dai 
Hsiao-ai was one of those students. His 
story is neither pleasant nor easy read- 
ing. Yet it succeeds far better than any- 
thing yet published in transforming that 
frightening mass of unhinged autom- 
atons into boys and girls with human 
faces. Even before the first ammoniac 
whiffs of disorder drifted down from Pe- 
king in February 1966, the students at 
Canton's elite Kaochung Middle School, 
Dai writes, had been taught to believe 
in dramatic solutions. Drenched in Mao- 
ist doctrine since birth, they had no 
use for original thought. “All we cared 
about was implementation and results." 
Getting results could just as easily mean 
dealing with counter-revolutionaries as 
with raising the pig-fat production quo- 
ta. In fact, the "struggle" technique was 
the same for both—a sort of continuing 
pep rally, or ideological mass rape, dur- 
ing which all opposition is drowned in 
slogans, charges and insults. 

At first, Dai and his fellow students 


““struggled”—with posters and speeches 


—against a few political malfeasants in 
the distant government. Then the Party 
Central Committee announced it was 
necessary to repudiate the bourgeois el- 
ements that had “sneaked into the party, 
the government, the army and all spheres 
of culture.” All at once there were plen- 
ty of targets right there in school. The 
principal singled out two teachers for at- 
tack, and the students humiliated the vic- 
tims to the point of suicide. 

Then a flurry of editorials stressed 
that the party must be rid of “monsters 
and ghosts.” More teachers were hauled 
up to account—and the principal him- 
self. In August, the Cantonese city and 
provincial party apparatus came under 
attack—and collapsed. Looking higher 
and higher for leadership as each layer 
of authority was discredited, the stu- 
dents continued to ferret out monsters 
and argue over the meaning of direc- 
tives emanating from Peking. Advice 
to “destroy the Four Olds” (old ideas 
old culture, old customs, old habits) 
sent Dai and his friends roaming through 
Canton, smashing anything that looked 
faintly bourgeois and changing street 
names (one group got in a fist fight 
with another team over whether one 
street should be East Is Red Road or Pi- 
oneer Road). There were minor dis- 
appointments (*Old objects became dif- 
ficult to find, since people began to 
destroy. them themselves"), But on the 
whole, Dai admits, “we felt like adults 
EU on the first time.” à 

Not for Long. Furnished wi 
train tickets, 9,000,000 TREE AM 
all over China—Dai among them—were 
encouraged to pass through Peking in 


1966. The city was a Politica 
bles. Earlier directive char ub. 
obliquely reflected phases of dm | 
war between Mao and his pays 
leagues. Now came a nightmare. 
tionalism, Red Guards again UE 
Guards, with everyone still SWEN 
sionate allegiance to Mao. The in 
had their funny side: Dai menti; [ 
exclusive faction at Kaochung thee: Si: 
sisted only of three boys “with ed as 
mon interest in radio repair.» pr 
ingenuity went into naming the Woes 
although the Swear to Die Dep \"" 
Chairman Mao Rebellion Corps 7 eniem 
Workers United General Head, 
was criticized by Chou En-lai aş T. 
blesome to pronounce.” t p 

Massive violence came next, In ps 
ton, rival groups raided army E ag 
weapons and fought pitched battle; p 
took part in one where his Red Flash 
tion lost 33 dead to Doctrine Gi 
armed with “long-handled spear 
throwing knives.” Even in the mpe 
of this bloody chaos, the student; 
er ceased debating whether or not y 
“latest instructions" were being ob 
When the authorities finally move 
end the fighting in the fall of | 
most of the Red Guards, significa 
were still willing to listen, trus lf 
obey. 

Dai Hsiao-ai was an exception. (ie 
vinced that he had been used, h ES 
gustedly seized an opportunity to de 
over to Hong Kong. “There wa 
way to interpret [Mao’s] vague dB — 
tives,” he complains, “and implemalr..» 
them proved impossible.” It seems pf 
able, though, that Mao did not 
how the Dais of China interpreted hi 
rectives, so long as they broke! 
hearts trying. After all, as he hai 
Malraux, “The young are not Refki 
birth. They have not known revolul v? 

m Charlest 


Ring Around the Rosary 


FARRAGANV'S RETREAT by Tom Md; 


311 pages. Viking. $6.95. 

A con 
The old motto, “Power perfecte. 
d 


comes grace," could have been In jor. 
to describe Tom McHale's novels “ttie, 
Irish and Italian Catholics in Amfme 
Humor is his forte—not satire bul ^p Vie 
No aberration is too grotesque !"pld t 
cluded, no character too minor t0 * Jon, } 
pooned. McHale’s comedy wav® ut o, 
chaos like luxuriant grass over à Dn hi 
There are many young RE r 
healthy reserves of rage and chaos ‘jomb, 
indeed with little else. What distinE^! Fro 
McHale is not only the fertility 0) Ballop 
vention but the humanity—rem™ lore 
in a writer of 28—that penetrate ind h 
his crudest caricatures. ipu 
Like the eponymous hero of Mc ness 
first novel, Arthur Farragan J5 j| 
brought low by his very decent ET, | 
stinctively he is a lover rather Phat 
hater, a fair-minded, trusting ™ hon 
an indulgent father. Despite SUP. n 
Pragmatism, he never quite Cg t 
code that relentlessly governs life 


always the op- 

s to be. For Far- 

ncounter ends in shock; 

es in the author an al- 

$ i jal savagery. i 

i censiam, SP fortune is his 

S a rejudiced, patriotic 

pio ed grown rich in truck- 
aM, 


F truth is 
] the tru 
what it appear 


entio ister 12 
ig that p X protection E 
vith a ped in à T 
ir," her thunder! 
pon, t 
s the 
aded o 


when Arthur's son Si- 
ada to avoid the draft. 


DAVID GAHR 
Į | 


TOM McHALE 
The Philadelphia Snopeses. 


srfectelh mie member of the counter- 

inve] ure, Simon has already earned the 
ns enmity by sending a condolence 
dier to Ho Chi Minh at about the 
EV. üme that Anna's boy was killed 
Bd t Nam. As retribution, Arthur is 
PC to fly to Montreal and shoot his 


ue to} 


r to on. He h 


waves Jut out as no intention of doing so, 
o 


f cowardi < i 
ragin v; rdice makes the trip. 
P ES Teturn he is astonished to learn 
ads Pomb. nna has been blown up by a 
vei j jo this point the plot moves at a 
remat Rorse is Ut it is really only a stalking- 
trate? and his T i € author’s polished mockery 
í Orru E €ry of fantastics, Catholicism 

i > Ney thinks, and church- 

S absolutely. Ev l 
jom , y ery plot, 
e ery, has pris murder to Arthur's adul- 
ate berran blessing. Farragan’s ul- 
àintly 1a raver, his wife, is a seemingly 
Y Who spends her passion on 
or violated virgins. 
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Grand Bahama Island located just 64 miles (102.9 kms.) off the coast of Palm ` 
Beach, Florida, has unbelievably clear blue skies and transparent turquoise seas, 
brilliant sun-filled days and sparkling starlit nights. And there's frequent world-wide 
jet'service. It has a lot of other things going for it, too. Like fabulous fishing, 
secluded beaches, championship golf courses, casinos, first-class restaurants, a multi- 
tude of water sports, lazy days and swingin' nights, or complete relaxation. Whether 
you're 6 or 60, there's something to do on Grand Bahama. 


ESCAPE FROM PolLUTION 


You can escape to all this! We are offering choice homesites suitable for a vacation 
home or a long-term investment in Grand Bahama East 
only 15 miles (24 kms.) from the center of Freeport, 
In the past five years homesites in this subdivision 
have increased in value over 350%. Airmail coupon 
today for more details. No solicitation by telephone or 
salesmen. 


full price (from) | down/monthly 


homesites: US$ 2640 US$ 40.00 
UK£ 1100 UKE 16.13.4. 


No Closing Costs e No Interest e Al! Titles Insured 
e Fee Simple Deed e Currency Conversion Guarantee 


QJrana b. PROPERTIES LTD. 


P.O. Box F-2640, Dept. TA 13 Freeport, Grand Bahama 
Commonwealth of the Bahama Islands 


PLEASE PRINT 
NAME 


| ADDRESS 


CITY, COUNTRY 
send coupon via air mail 


It takes time to establish a 
brand name 

Each week—in 185 countries— 
the people that companies want 
to impress turn to TIME 


for their news and information. 


"|. i£ you think aluminium 
o think about us 


whatever your specialty: 

extrusion, rolling, wire-drawing, casting, 

steel-making, paint, chemicals... 

we will furnish you quickly and efficiently the products 
best suited for your specific needs. 


we have been making aluminium for more than 100 years, 

our patents and know-how are used throughout the world, 

we are the proud owners of the most modern research laboratories 
in all of Europe 

we are the largest european seller of aluminium 


ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOY INGOTS, SHEET INGOTS, EXTRUSION AND 


: FORGING INGOTS, E.C. AND ALLOY REDRAW ROD, SHOT. POWDER AND PASTE. 


L'ALUMINIUM FRANCAIS 


23, rue Balzac - 75 - Paris 8* - B.P. 705.08 Paris 
Tél. 924.86.90 Telex 29.735 
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when lampooning the fear ane 
perous conventionality of mide i 
Even Arthur,. the only whol] dle 
member of his family, has «P 
illàcs, two homes and safe "9 
Swiss banks." His friend, the On 
Serafina, has a yacht as wel) g 
is a fine parody of the Goat 
Trailed ceaselessly by the id 
cheerfully gives their car a Push 
the batteries go dead. When tel 
of the violence in Chicago at tel 
ocratic Convention, he personally, 
Philadelphia's Liberty Bell on th 
ory that no judge is going £ 
tough on the man who saved th 
of freedom. 

Farragan is a deeper, more 
creation than Principato, whic 
out just eight months ago. The au 
next book, too, will be about rich | 
dle-aged man under siege, a 2 
that McHale researched during y 
summers as a waiter in the Po 
He grew up in Scranton, Pas 
dest of six children, and attend 
suit schools and Temple Universit 


è 


" 
j 


“the last frontier in the east.” Ņ 
tends to keep up the writing pa 
long as he has something to Say, 
he is fatalistic about how long 
may be. It is foolhardy to pred 
young writer's future, but if burga 
energy and imagination count, Md 
rich -shanty Irish may be arou 
long as Faulkner's Snopeses. 
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Don't Touch That Dial! 


THE DICK GIBSON SHOW by Sf 
Elkin. 335 pages. Random House. $61 


“Though hypocrisy can take yoy 
it can only take you so far,” says 
Gibson, the protean-enriched radit 
sonality of Stanley Elkin's third 
It is one of those ebullient state 
that instantly sprouts provocative 
tions: How far do you want 10 
Who will you be when you get ther 

The Dick Gibson of the title, 4 
comic straight man in a burlesque 
ology of mass culture, wants t0 $ 


to-coast voices that always ' 
speak from the frontiers of c% 
ment." Instead, like the wrestler ! 
kin's first novel (Boswell) and d 
partment store owner in his se’ 
Bad Man), Gibson craves the ay 3 
dimension of human need. i 
An itinerant early media ma 
has worked for dozens of smil 
radio stations. As the perpeti 
prentice, whetting his skills and 
ing names and accents to SU! y 
raphy, he evolves into part 9 n| 
ican folklore. As Dick Gibs% 
paradox of his truest identity E 
he is from Nowhere, U.S.A. "RC 
my placeless vowels, my source 
sonants," Gibson ululates into, n 
lence and emptiness—the 50% 


se. $61 


ke you 
” says 
d radio 
third s 
staten 
cative t 
ant t 
t ther 
itle, 
esque ri 
ts to $ 
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To our editors, 


all TIMEs 
are the same 


Advertisers see it 
differently, though. 


The fact is that while TIME 
is editorially identical 
around the world, it offers 
more than one hundred 
different advertising 
editions. These enable a 
company to restrict its 
advertising just to those 
copies that circulate in 
Malaysia-Singapore, or 
Japan, or the Philippines. 
For a business with 
continent-wide interests, 
however, there is an 
edition of TIME that 
covers all of Asia. And, 
depending upon where it 
sells, a company can 
choose àn edition that's 
distributed thoughout the 
U.S. or only in New York, 
in Europe or the Common 
Market, Latin America 
or Brazil. 


Thus, within the context of 
a worldwide editorial 
product, advertising may 
vary from place to place as 
advertisers increasingly 
match their particular 
markets with appropriate 
editions of TIME. 
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pervasive background of life that is El- 
kin's real concern. Like Scheherazade, 
Gibson holds fate off with talk, life- 
giving and meaningless and sweet as 
appetite." s 
Between radio jobs, there are respites 
of sorts. Gibson spends a year as a 
phony invalid in a convalescent home 


where he enthusiastically joins the shut- 


in life. "Until you've potato-raced 
against a congenital one-legged man in 
a sack you haven't potato-raced," he 
boasts after an invalid decathlon. __ 
As he ripens into middle age, Gib- 
son's bizarre experiences become more 
public. He conducts an all-night talk 
show on which his guests blurt out 
their secret lives. A college professor 
whose sexual advances. were rebuffed 


JACKET FROM "DICK GIBSON" 
Feedback from an electronic myth. 


by a tough ten-year-old singing star 
turns to frantic logic: “Helen of Troy 
was nine . . . Psyche was six. When 
you come right down to it, how old 
could Eve have been—a day, two days?" 

Gibson hits his peak as the star of 
Night Letters, a telephone participation 
show. Audience feedback creates a web 
of involvement and expands radio to al- 
most mythic proportions. Spinning his 
dials and monitoring the tape delay de- 
vice that censors callers’ obscenities, 
Gibson is a McLuhan obfuscation made 
flesh—a benevolent witch doctor in an 
electronic village of the lonely, the sick 
and screwed up. 

The Dick Gibson Show, like Port- 
noy's Complaint, contains enough comic 
material for a dozen nightclub acts. 
Yet it is considerably more than an en- 
tertamment. The banal and the pro- 
found, the vulgar and the touching, are 
humanely juggled into a vital blur—a 
Pee he of what it is 
ike to live with one’ [ 
constantly open. ESI 
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And Quiet Flows the Pecol 
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VANDENBERG by Olive; 


L | 
pages. Stein & Day. $6.95, M 


fter) 


At its best, pop literature | 
set of tracks along which De) 
fantasies can chug-chug-chyp , 8 
toot-toot. Len Deighton or Har, Ng 

: : : oll 
bins or Erich Segal paints y 
props as passive scenery—modej t 
with lifelike residents, a plaster Vi 
forever in the act of Springin 
the reader’s imagination makecl 
real. Oliver Lange, for example | 
a brief, one-sided and almost. 
Russo-American va 
taken, and that’s about it. 4 M 
the Soviets occupy the U.S. 

And then? Well, it depends on 
the reader has in mind. But to 
him out, the author furnishes coy 
and scenery for two of the ea 
vasive daydreams. One is that off 
the Grand Inquisitor, having on 
in a hopelessly hostile court. Th 
is that of taking to the hills, ay 
liant survivor, after the big war. | 

Vandenberg is neither a Sena 
an Air Force base; he is a beat-y 
tempered, 50-year-old New Mexi; 
ist who is suspected of political 
ation by the Soviet occupation fi 
He is arrested and sent to a maxim 
curity rehabilitation camp. 

The prison routine is not brutal; 
ly demeaning. Its intent is simply] 
sure that the ablest Americans w 
cooperative members of a sm] 
functioning society. Vandenberg] 
was a truculent dropout from thet) 
ciety, likes the new one even less] 
are moments when the intern? 
scenes are better than pop and4 
to be building toward a chilli 
view of post-modern society. Soj 
that Vandenberg's therapist-interr 
says is plainly reasonable; the $ 
by his plausible account, really at 
viding the greatest good for tht: 
est number. Very briefly, the r 
reminded of the coldly logical dit 
in Darkness at Noon between 
Bolshevik Rubashov and his ind) 
Gletkin. But little in Vandenbers*} 
response is heroic, or even intèf 
In effect, he simply shrugs. He 57 
terested in the greatest number. | 
wants is for society to leave him?" 

Nerve and high intelligence ar 
ed to write at Koestler's level. % 
thor Lange does not seem 10 7. 
ther. The power of Darkness 9 
lay in the fact that the inquisiti 
kin, proceeding logically and fa 
Rubashovs own assumptions: 
him to assent to the value of h5 
ecution. Lange, on the other has, 
into fantasy. There is a POW 4 
at the brain laundry, and Me 
climbs the electric fence and Esti 

The remainder of the bo? abl 7 
John Wayne. The ending is SV. gl 
astating, as bits of everyone ^ M " 
ride off into the sunset. 
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There must be a reason why Rothmans is the world’s largest selling— 

most wanted—King Size Virginia. It’s simply this: : 

Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco money can buy 
give you true King Size flavour. Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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Ii In Colombo —the right bank in the right place Fb 
I Serving the international businessman is definitely our cup of tea. In Ceylon we offer i 

| select blend of services—the local facilities of our affiliate, National and Grindlays me 

ved 


Ti and the worldwide scope of Citibank. So we can assist you with every facet of = d 
Ceylon. As we can in every other part of the world through our fully-staffed branches: 5*8 
sidiaries and affiliates in 88 countries. Wherever your interests lie, Citibank is the rig 
nk in the right place to serve you. 
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ick- 
eeper to get out quic 

Di ds like the same old 
J tinue to fight the Southeast 
cor we cut off one head and 
"its place! Now a new one. 
Hercules in these parts to get 
“hooked” gambler, swearing 
C DA edt of a game that past ex- 
M. indicates cannot be won due to 
| rience les Cf the “house. i ; 
he odd UC Jonger will we back our gam 
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FULTON PAGE 
Holly Hill, Fla. 


t bordering upon the realm of 
that a nation that landed an 
n the sands of Normandy be- 

the eyes of one of the finest armies 
he world’s history would now require 
M ombing of a small and in- 


ily b ; 
n daily n to remove its troops from 


| Isn't i 
credibility, 
: upo 


FRANK MCGRATH 
Gardner, Kans. 


three Years Ago 


Who would have guessed three years 
that the straight and narrow path- 
ay to success and admiration for a man 
&ümed William Calley [Feb. 15] would be 
lirough his connection with the wholesale 
laughter of 102 human beings? 

»| And if that doesn’t constitute absurdity, 
Ist feast your eyes upon the conflict 
at made him famous. 


JAMES R. GELTZ 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


r: Strange that I found humor in your 
merticle "The Hero Calley,” even as I al- 
Most choked to death from indignation. 
| Certainly Calley is innocent until prov- 
n guilty. Assuming he was a terribly 
Dixed-up soldier acting in a very irra- 
ional manner, or that he was an eager-to- 
case young officer following the orders 
it à mad superior—neither of these would 
= alify him for hero status. To place him 
p. a pedestal and deluge him with fan 
ganail is to me incomprehensible. 

| LEE SMITHOOVER 

Pittsburgh 


i ainas me of the old westerns 
! ietnamese replacing the In- 
NN: and Calley the (CES EA 


NeXt someo i 
Mov; ne will w k 
Rovie about him! ant to make a 


BETSY BOYCE 
Washington 


diusted later 
‘| Congratulati i 
~ ations are in order for your 
Feb, gja article on “The Welfare Maze 
(D some of owever, I would like to reply 
offe ins P the critics of President Nix- 
to say ty Assistance Program (FAP) 
; Bahii incest not enough or is insufficient 
fre. What mee to get people off of wel- 
ed i €y overlook is the principle in- 
m For the first time in 
e s the Government is pre- 
2 2 the nation a federally 


€ land? «cs 
ae m it will mean that all 


ntitled: to a 
e A n ensured ba- 
(and Security. After passage 
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of FAP, the program can be implemented 
and adjusted to meet the needs of the wel- 
fare recipient. 
TERRENCE THOMPSON 
Whittier, Calif. 


Sir: After reading your article on wel- 
fare, a social caseworker like myself can 
offer only one alternative: when a hungry 
man comes to ask your help, do not give 
him a fish, rather teach him how to 
catch a fish. 
'THoMAS F. PAWLOWSKI 
Rahway, N J. 


Sir: Robin Hood robbed the rich to give 
to the poor. President Nixon's welfare re- 
form legislation would rob the near-poor 
to give to the poor. 

Perhaps the President and the social en- 
gineers around him have forgotten that 
each dollar they dispense from the Trea- 
sury to increase the standard of living of 
one family must first be taken away from 
another family whose standard of living 
must be accordingly decreased. 

Garvan F. KuskEY, D.D.S. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Above the Elk and the Moose 


Sir: It doesn’t make me feel very proud 
to see my state government rate as poor- 
ly as it did in that survey of state leg- 
islatures [Feb. 15], and I wish I could 
spend this time writing you on their behalf 
—but I can't. Unfortunately, they are 
very insensitive to the opinions of those 
they supposedly represent. Those with 
some integrity are naive and seem inca- 
pable of differentiating between industry- 
oriented nonsense and sound thinking. As 
a group, they are unaware of those re- 
sources that make our state great, con- 
sistently placing Union Pacific coal in- 
terests above trout, elk and moose hab- 
itats. The people of the state, even those 
directly benefiting from “industrial prog- 
ress," do not agree with their priorities. 
PAUL BUJAK 
Laramie, Wyo.” 


Sir: If the financial-political scandal in- 
volving Texas state legislators and their 
brand of legislation is typical of that law- 
making body ranked 38th in the nation, I 
thank God that Wyoming was ranked 
49th. 
MARILYN T. Loomis 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Sir: Hats off to the North Carolina leg- 
islature for receiving No. 47 in the state 
legislature ratings. We feel sure that our 
progressive state legislature will achieve 
No. 46 by the year 1999, maybe. 

We also salute North Carolina's great gu- 
bernatorial power, who, despite his veto 
handicap (North Carolina Governors do 
not have the power of veto), proclaims 
such earthshaking events as "North Car- 
olina Possum Pickin' Day," *National Hol- 
lerin' Day" and “Frog Jumping Day.” 

R. BURTON SYDNOR JR. 
JOHNNIE L. MIZELL 
Greenville, N.C. 


. Still Dissenting 


Sir: I think it is especially interesting 
that one of the liberal judges mentioned 
in your article "Speaking Out in Germany" 
[Feb. 15] is Fabian von Schlabrendorff. 


Nearly 30. years ago while still a young who definitely are unisex—all female. How- 


CC-0. In P 


dorff was involved in a number of plots 
to assassinate Hitler. 
FORMAN S. JOHNSTON 
Detroit 


Mellowed Cheese 


Sir: Since when is moral cowardice, the vi- | 
olation of sacred pledges and the abdi- 
cation of a college president's responsibility 
to his students and their parents labeled 
as *mellowing"? 

Mellowed cheese has gastronomical pos- 
sibilities. Mellowed presidents, however, 
such as Notre Dame's Father Theodore 
Hesburgh [Feb. 15], are too soft and ripe 
for the palates of many Catholic parents. 

Mrs. ANTHONY R. BLACK 
South Bend, Ind. 


Facing Up to M-Day 


Sir: At least the British have faced up 
squarely to the inevitable and have made 
a decision to convert to the metric sys- 
tem [Feb. 15]. The longer we procrastinate, 
the more it is going to cost and the great- 
er will be the chaos. We cannot afford to 
be out of step with the rest of the world. 
It seems to me that "social scientists" 
should be playing a leading role in pre- 
paring U.S. citizenry for “M-day,” and per- 
haps help to push the cause in Congress. 
RICHARD C. GIBSON 
Orono, Me. 


Another Union 


Sir: The reviewer for Ward Just’s book 
Military Men [Feb. 8] ended with the ques- 
tion: “In the complex, chaotic America 
of today, can a citizen’s army really work?” 

The answer is implicit in Just’s book. 
It is that military men are not citizens of 
the U.S. They live “on post,” a country 
on the other side of guard gates and 
cable fences, a land with its own doctrine 
and traditions, its own norms for dress 
and grooming, its own schools, its own 
ideas of the past and future, its own news- 
papers with their own ideas about the 
present, its own ideas about management 
and labor and democracy, its own social cir- 
cles, its own churches and chaplains, its 
own hospitals, even its very own five- 
sided capitol. And to regulate it all, a sep- 
arate code of justice. 

Sometime in the last 20 years, the mil- 
itary men seceded from the union, and 
Ward Just is one of the rare souls who 
has noticed. 

SP5 PuiLiP F. DEAVER 
Frankfurt, Germany 


A Positive Response 


Sir: l read Sergeant Joseph Wambaugh's 
book The New Centurions [Feb. 15] and 
was sorry to hear that he was officially ad- 
monished by L.A. Police Chief Edward 
M. Davis. He should have been given a cì- — 
tation for the compassionate insight he ren- - 
ders into the life of a cop. He success- 
fully delineates the humanism of the po- 
liceman trying to do an impossible job 
Wambaugh does more than "keep out Oo! 
trouble with the reader," he evokes a pos- 
itive response toward this clannish group - 


of men who know. 
PETER J. TURNER 
Portland, Me. - 


Later ‘40s 


Sir: In your Business section, you ran pic- 
tures of our lovely stewardesses [Feb. 8], 
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A wonderful new plan 
that enables our bank 
to pay you 10% interest 
on your savings. $500 
minimum; $250,000 max- 
imum. Six months notice 
of withdrawal. Impor- 
tant: You may withdraw 
ten per cent of your 
money at any time with: 
out notice, without 
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Obvious Lesson 


Sir: T.E. Kalem’s review of W 

Godot [Feb. 15] was extrao 

gent, searching and just. Co 

Becketts grim, masochistic h 

your reviewer felt impelled 

tory's obvious lesson: 

stopped, only suffered 

his advance 

This is reality. 
The review was not only a brili EA 

port on a play; it was, it is no ri 

to say, a tract for our times. 


Essential Question 


Sir: Agreed, the films purporting} 
ucate the youth about the haze 
drugs [Feb. 15] have exaggerated th Gordo 
and created just another credibili 
—another obstacle with which to q; 

But the essential question is |g Mark 
answered: Why do these films feel Kh 
essary to exaggerate the effects of (Nad: 
In its total context, one sees that tfsstbu 


audience. Those who are using dm 
not simply neutral recipients of | 
mation about narcotics; the dr 
wills not to believe the inherent dj 
and implications of his “life-style fearen: 
all of us, he opens his mind only tof Star 
supports his beliefs, preconceived 5 rey 
and prejudices about drugs. Under) 
conditions, it is wholly predictable i 
stitutions will exaggerate their side fers: 1 
sponse. When you do not listen, I sho? Rita 
The most progressive psycholog 
béginning to recognize that the purely 
ative approach to the drug problem] 
adequate. hat 
So it all boils down to this: untill Terry’ 
ciety can offer the youth, indeed gs 
us, a viable, human alternative, WI; Bc 
all continue to “drop out’—eac dr Tyle 
own way. pod! 1 
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Brilliant Necklace 


Sir: Naturally, in our ho sham 
TV, which we often watch; anC . in Eur 
American astronauts were Maki giles 
first unprecedented moon trip, Y 
looking on the screens most eagen 
now we have learned from the PM tar: v 
Apollo 14 [Feb. 22] and its treme fe. Lec 
cess. We are proud of our Sov 
erland’s own great achievem 
research, but equally we are 

this brilliant necklace of ; 
trips of the American astron i 
my desire that others shou fi 
our two great countries 10 
Operation in space researc 

of man! 
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QOL D TET i 
MANAG! | EPORTING on the tense training days of Box- 


Henry Anato: 


AGING EDITORS | ers Joe Frazier and Muhammad Ali for this 
ISTANT MANAC M. Seamon ` s 
I L. Jamieson, Richard M. Sea | week's cover story required a generous amount 


SENIOR EDITORS ss. John T. Elson, | Of footwork and feinting by Correspondents Rob- 


arrett, George $ d 1 
E Wai ber vun ean Kriss, Marshall Loeb, Peter Bird | ert Anson and Joseph Kane. Both men nearly suf- 
Ordinary Fo sartin. E ETOR | fered technical knockouts in the first round. 


nfronte] Louis R. Glessmann i "Where were you two years ago?" demanded 
ope ASSOCIATE EDITORS | Frazier when Anson first approached him. “You 


T an, Edwin Bolwell, Gurney Brecken i ZEND . P 
oss, Harriet Bachman Burgheim, Gilbert Cant, George go on now. I ain’t going to talk to you.” But he 
Clell Bryant, of Davidson, William-R. Doerner, Frederic | os ; E 
ald Clarke, Spence Timothy M. James, Keith R, Johnson, did talk eventually, for many hours and in 


r. 

Philip Herrera, 7 s zd M son, Al Marlens, c . t . 7 
Bes. Kanfen Ray Ken g 'rinnin, Edwin G NET many places. Anson found him “impossible to dis- 
n M. D 


TING EDITORS like. He's a warm, genuine human being who de- 
ufi Bender, avril RAO Jos M. | Serves better than to make his living by having AH 
j am his head knocked in." Anson at one point asked Frazier's manager, Yan 
cey Durham, for permission to spar with the fighter. Informed that the 
‘ | last journalist to do so had been an ex-fighter who emerged from theii 
REPORTER-RESEARCHERS ion ae | ring with a broken leg, Anson contented himself with watching. A bigger dis | | 
o gal ANAA TIR aid, Dorothy appointment was not getting a chance to ride on the back of Frazier’s jji 
Haystead, Raissa Silverman | motorcycle. “But,” said Anson, “he did let me push him down the drive- {fi 


crud, Margaret G. Boeth, Doro- | A "5 B in 

ies ‘Cool, Mary Fernandez, way. It was just as well. I'm almost as afraid of motorcycles as I am offf 

alet, a arsky, Ingrid K. | í 9 

J S che V. nderschmidt, Nancy getting slugged. : H 
d | Correspondent Kane found that Muhammad Ali was also difficult atff 


E < Claire Barnett, Patricia Beckert, Anne Constable, Rosa- u A x 5 S ^ 
Mes Marie Gibbons, SOE EV SCHEER ee A oA Aa first. "Appointments for interviews are unheard of. After four exasper-| 
f 1 e ai owman, arga - ] | s 7 t Ka Ec Norm. 
sit Lin Caye Melntosh, Cilia 1c Clare Mead, Sara C. | ating days, I simply followed him down the steps of Miami's Fifth jf 
" argu che a y I| n a a A . . n S E 
e IKratselys Nancy Newman, Hi ary Ost à k | Street Gym and piled into his limousine with him, told him who I was, ff 
T i Themo, Stephan . ` $ . a 
i. een Serle Whitney, Genevieve Wilson | - and we started talking.” Ali finally talked for eight hours, much of theff 
Maria Luisa Cisneros (Letters), Joy Howden (Copy Desk). | time while reading articles about himself in boxing magazines. He ad-}) 
i. Jackson (ChieD; PRODUCTION s David P. Wyland (Depu- | mitted that he is what he calls "a walnut personality.” Says Kane: "B 
ald H. Drapkin (Color Director). PRODUCTION STATT: Alton L. that he means he is hard on the outside, difficult to penetrate and wary 
S, Edelman, Manuel Delgado, Agustin Lamboy, Austin $ SX Hg T : 
i Metz, Leonard Schulman, Alan Washburn. of everyone trying to cut through the blizzard of publicity. 
restyle ART DEPARTMENT | The material gathered by Anson and Kane went to Associate Editor Ra 


azeneuve (Assistant Art Director). Rosemary L. Frank (Covers). 


only (if Starr: Burjor Nargolwala, Alan R. Dye, Anthony J. Libardi, Kennedy, who wrote the cover story. It was edited by John Elson and re 
ceived ith Amon Mar Restancuens: Teabel Lonkiewicz: Nina W. Lih. searched by Alexandra Mezey, asports- LEN REGAN—CAMERA s NM 
| Under — PHOTOGRAPHY woman who has postponed her vaca- Ex St 
stable e Stephenson (Assien Picture katong) PICTURE Ke: tion in order to see the fight. Of the Sem Wh. ie 
a HEC Ta Cer Sa Dunn, Alice ROS ersten team, only Kennedy claimed to be the 
CORRESPONDENTS classic fight fan: “I’m a screamer and a 
Vip Newer service yeller, a foot stomper, a seat pounder. 
: lIl admit to a certain blood lust, a sense 
oodpaster. Bonnie Angelo, John | of impending disaster. I wait for the big 
punch that will end it all.” 
Glee Kennedy, who boxed in college, ven- 
d A. Whiting, John L. Wilhelm. New York: Frank tured T prediction on the outcons: “Ali 
Ma Hall, Alan H. A will win in the 13th round.” Kennedy’s 
Ih ieogard Le » à colleagues also offered their individual 
3 prophecies. Elson: “Ali will win by de- 
FON cision"; Kane: "Ali, by a decision"; 
Anson: "Frazier will score a knockout 
ies. B in the 8th round"; Mezey: "Frazier will 


~ 
Wy R win—it’s my female intuition.” FRAZIER & AN SON 
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March 8, 1971 


AMERICAN NOTES 


The Geneva Protocol 
At Geneva in 1925, representatives 
of 38 nations signed a protocol pro- 
hibiting chemical and biological warfare. 
| For a complex of reasons, the U.S. Sen- 
| ate never ratified the agreement; but as 
"M the decades passed, more and more na- 
tions did. Today, 85 nations are parties 
to the Geneva Protocol—including 
Communist China, the Soviet Union, 
the other Warsaw Pact countries and 
every member of NATO except the US. 
To President Nixon’s credit, he sent 
"3 the Geneva Protocol back to Capitol 
YE Hill last year for ratification. There was 
; just one hitch. With Nixon’s message 
went a statement from Secretary of 
State William Rogers: “It is the un- 
derstanding of the protocol that it does 
not prohibit the use in war of riot-con- 
trol agents and chemical herbicides.” 
The U.S. has been using herbicides 
and CS, a tear-gas riot-control agent, 
in Viet Nam, and there is genuine 
legal confusion over whether Rogers’ in- 
terpretation is correct. But why should 
the Geneva Protocol not be considered 
to forbid all forms of chemical and 
biological warfare? Harvard Biologist 
Matthew Meselson, who spent six weeks 
in Viet Nam last summer, argues that 
CS has been decreasingly useful be- 
cause of enemy countermeasures that 
range from Soviet-made gas masks to 
face cloths soaked in urine; even 
Robert Komer, who ran the pacifica- 
tion program under Lyndon Johnson, 
concedes that defoliants and crop- 
destroying agents may have harmed 
the allied effort more than they helped. 
So there is little practical reason 
for the U.S. to continue to insist that 
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CS and herbicides should be legal. 

Biologist Meselson argues that over 
the next few decades molecular biology 
will probably unlock the few remaining 
scientific secrets of life. The new knowl- 
edge could make the destructive ca- 
pacity of chemical and biological agents 
immensely more horrible than it is 
today. Meselson insists that it would be 
better to be out of the business al- 
together, so that no war planner or pro- 
curement officer could ever be led into 
temptation. 


The Farm Plague... 


Given a combination of abundant 
rain, warm sunshine and winds in April, 
the Southern corn leaf blight that re- 
duced last year's corn harvest in the 
U.S. by 10% could devastate the 1971 
crop by as much as 50%. Already sales- 
men in the nation’s corn belt are boot- 
legging blight-resistant seed at high 
prices. 

In another era, such a prospect would 
have suggested almost unimaginable di- 
saster, something like Ireland’s potato 
famine of 1846-48. Veterans of the De- 
pression’s Dust Bowl might understand. 
But for other Americans, if the el- 
ements should conspire to bring on the 
corn blight, the effect would be all but 
unnoticed—at least for a time. U.S. 
farmers have increasingly turned to feed- 
ing wheat and soy or cotton seed to 
their cattle and hogs. Eventually, though, 
a scarcity of feed corn would raise its 
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price, and the prices of other feeds’ 


would rise with it, thus increasing the 
cost of meat. So the ancient biblical 
plague would be transmogrified: rural ca- 
tastrophe, like so much of the nation’s 
farm population, would merely migrate 
to the cities. 


SPAN BEING RECONSTRUCTED IN ARIZONA 
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Agronomists have manageq 
late and predict crop disasters N 
it comes to urban blights, no on üt 
vised a coherent method for Cha 
them, let alone overcoming them asy 
ty, crime, narcotics, pollution M K 
physical decay are the new locust} 
rifyingly confusing as Egypt's pl E 
Last week in a letter to n 
York Times, a reader named e) 
Shramko made an engaging jg W: 
suggestion: the creation of a4 » 
of Life Index." Like a weather “4 
temperature-humidity index, the 0B 
would take into account “air ani] 
pollution, the unemployed ang, 
on welfare, the adequacy of h 
and medical care, the acres ops 
sible park land, crime and aul 
cidents, the years it takes to wd 
lawsuit, the presence of minority] . 
members in American institutions! 
American soldiers abroad.” s| 
It is an intelligent idea, sod 
like compelling a man with di 
heart trouble to have a periodic | 
trocardiogram. The graph might i| 
pressing, but it might make urbul AD 
ieties more susceptible to solu! d 
might also provide voters with an’s | 
standard: if the Q.L.I. fell beloyn “U 
75%, they might decide to throwdresid 
mayor or a Governor or a Presidenhfire 
Bridge Over Sand ies 
The nation was a vast cultural filed 
plant to begin with. All along, Af oui 
icans have sought to import somforld 
of their heritage more solid thant a T 
selves—the literature, theater and aisa 
of Europe and now, for black MG. . 
icans, the culture of Africa. ag Ni 
In 1968, Oilman and Indusietaile 
Robert McCulloch, 59, arranged quresid 
probable purchase of the London yorld 
which was not exactly falling @nfid 
: + bilit 
into the Thames but was badly inh. iy 
of replacement. The granite balust on 
corbels, facings, cutwaters and rt | 
walls—10,000 tons in all—weres enti; 
block by block across ocean and ‘is sta 
to be reconstructed in Lake "i 
City, an Arizona town develop t—- 
scratch by McCulloch Oil. BU) 
bridge, then building a canal tof Th 
water from the Colorado River 3f 
bridge to cross, was an act © IN its 
mercial savvy as well as histor? 1 ce 
There is something touching ilolicy 
process by which purely “it H 
things, such as bridges, Model astan 
old penny bubble-gum ma? IP orrer 
come vaguely mythical collecto Jreak; 
Last week in Britain, the new af 
Bridge, an unprepossessing 
and concrete, was partially 9 
it was merely a means of 8° 


one side of the Thames tO i 
econ "B 
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$3 Nixon's World: Facing Up to Realities 


night y 
Au ANDED a final draft of the radio ad- oration of the Nixon Doctrine, first an- tioning it in his report no fewer than 
soluti A dress summarizing President Nix- nounced on Guam 19 months ago and 35 times. Still, critics have claimed that 
with ain’s 180-page report to the Congress more formally enunciated in the Pres- the concept can serve as a convenient 
| beloyn “U.S. Foreign Policy for the 1970s,” — ident's first “State of the World" re- catchall explanation. for any expedient 
throw residential Special Assistant William ^ port last year. This year’s report avoids national act—or failure to act—in any 
residenafire read it through, pronounced it the vagueness of last year’s, and ap- international crisis. 

fine,” but predicted that it “would not plies that doctrine more specifically to Nixon admits that “the American peo- 

bt the world on fire." The President world trouble spots and to other pow- ple have grown somewhat weary of 25 
tural imniled and replied: “The whole point ers, particularly the Soviet Union. It years of international burdens," and that 
long, 4f our foreign policy is not to set the combines a tough-minded analysis with this weariness was “hastened by the an- 
rt somdorld on fire." Indeed, the full report a flexibility in approach that should aid — guish of the Viet Nam War.” But he 
| than a refreshingly cool and realistic ap- the quest for peace. warns that “we cannot let the pen- 
er andgtaisal of the current state of world pol- Candor with Moscow. The report  dulum swing in the other direction, 
black jcs. A sweeping outline of the evolv- concentrates on explaining that the Nix- sweeping us toward an isolationism 

ag Nixon foreign policy, it is the most on Doctrine—which calls for a more which could be as disastrous as ex- 
Indusi¢tailed (and should be, at 65,000 words) realistic meshing of United States com- cessive zeal.’ Nor can U.S. policy 
nged tttesidential document yet issued on  mitments with actual capabilities—has change too precipitously. “We. cannot 
ndon Biorld affairs. It expresses the current a stern side and is not a sophisticated ra- abandon friends, and must not transfer 
alling Onfidence of the Administration in its tionalization for a new isolationism. Its burdens too swiftly. We must strike a 
adly inBility © cope with new realities. Says core philosophy is that “no nation has balance between doing too much and $ 
, balus} x0n: "We have set a new direction. the wisdom, and the understanding and thus preventing self-reliance and doing fi 
and res are on course." s the energy required to act wisely on all .too little and thus undermining self-con- jj 
were sii In preparation for months by Pres- problems, at all times, in every part of fidence.” 


i 
n and ential Assistant Henry Kissinger and the world." Nixon shows the importance The Nixon approach thus combines | 
ake Hj staff, the report is essentially an elab- he attaches to the doctrine by men- a conciliatory acceptance of new | 
eloped® i; 
il. Buy, il 


a 
nal tof Th o TIA for their comments, and the National Security Council re- 
River f E Predo minance of Kissi nger viewed both the draft and the comments. The final policy de- pi 


act © IN its ord i cisions were made last month by Nixon, Kissinger and 
storici] EX erly march of ideas, its thoroughness and its con- Secretary of State William Rogers at Key Biscayne. : 
ching Olicy re breadth, President Nixon's wide-ranging foreign As the drafting and the final polishing continued, Kis-- 
util en port demonstrates again the predominant influence singer drove his staff with all the harshness of a plantatiot 
fodel T tant y Kissinger, his articulate National Security As- overseer. It was easy to detect which members of his st 
achine orrence € former Harvard professor’s strength is his ab- had worked on the final drafts, Kissinger says. “They had 


ector Iteaking a sloganeering in world affairs and his knack for niacal expressions on their faces.” As the deadline | 
new Manageable we® problems down to their more specific and final draft approached, Kissinger kept telephoning hi 
; Tig Sime W it Components, At one and the same time, claims with last-minute thoughts. Exasperated, they final 
rope helieu. and ouse Observer, he is “Richard Nixon's Ri- taking his calls so that they could complete their wo 
gett) Kissinger e Metternich,” Tyrannical taskmaster that he is, Kissinger has. 
to th? Dber from egan to solicit suggestions for the report last Oc- run through three administrative aides, who decided 
econ” Rrtmene an d € Department of State, the Defense De- cape the pressure. But the irrepressible Kissinger can I 
ge bE We of his 49 the CIA. On the day after Christmas he took ily joke about his reputation as a ruthless boss. Says he of 
yc tri ment, aides to San Clemente to begin drafting the doc- his overworked staff: "The circles under the eyes don't both- 
fi 'Scussed its outlines in detail with Nixon in Jan-, er me. It's only when I see the flecks of foam at the cor- | 
\ 


it PY. Ay 
je. Ho." — T9U£h draft was then circulated to the key agencies ners of the mouth that I worry." 
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aud T ; igitizer 
i| conditions with a firm stance in dealing 
i with them. Coming out more candidly 
C| than any other U.S. President has ever 
done, Nixon concedes that the Soviet 
Í Union is a world power with legitimate 
| self-interests beyond its own borders 


(see box). In the Middle East, Nixon ad- 
f- mits, “the U.S.S.R. has acquired im- 
| portant interests and influence, and a 
lasting settlement cannot be achieved un- 


As world diplomats thumb and 
plumb President Nixon’s book-length 
outline of U.S. foreign policy, the 
most dog-eared section is likely to 
be that covering U.S. attitudes to- 
ward the Soviet Union. It is an un- 
usually frank appraisal of Russia’s 
rise as a world power and suggests 
ways in which both superpowers 
should accommodate their differences 
through a realistic assessment of mu- 
tual self-interest. As such, it could 
have an influence on Kremlin de- 
cisions now being readied for un- 
veiling at the Soviet Party Congress 
that begins later this month. Some 
excerpts: 


HE last two decades witnessed 
the transformation of the Soviet 
Union from a Eurasian power to an 
intercontinental one. The U.S.S.R. 
now possesses military capabilities far 
beyond those at the command of pre- 
vious Soviet leaders. In earlier pe- 
riods our strategic superiority gave 
us a margin of safety. Now, how- 
ever, the growth of Soviet power 
could tempt Soviet leaders into bold- 
er challenges. It could lead them to 
underestimate the risks of certain pol- 
icies. The existing military balance 
does not permit us to judge the sig- 
nificance of Soviet actions only by 
what they say—or even what we be- 
lieve—are their intentions. We must 
measure their actions, at least in part, 
against their capabilities. 
e 
Confrontation may arise from a 
mistaken perception of the posture 
of an adversary. Such a mistake 
can lead to a failure to appreciate 
the risks and consequences of prob- 
ing for advantages or testing the lim- 
its of toleration. We believe that this 
was involved to some degree in the 
events which led up to the Middle 
East crisis last year. It. may also 
have been a faétor in Soviet naval ac- 
tions in the Caribbean in the fall of 
1970. There the Soviet Union took 
new steps to again operate offensive 
weapons systems from this hemi- 
sphergy ily after a period of dis- 
"e O 


id we reaffirm our under- 
‘and amplify it to make clear 
agreement included activities 
the sea-based systems. 


less the Soviet Union se 
its interest.” In the Pacific, 
has a vital strategic desire to 
self and 
In Eastern Europe, the U.S. 
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“the U.S.S.R. 
secure her- 

B . e » 
her territories against China. 
does not in- 
tend to exploit its ties of friendship 
nations in any Way 
“undermine the security of 


the Soviet Union.” (Nixon says that he 
to provide au- 


with Communist 
that would 


will “ask the Congress 


Learning to Live with Russia 


Historically, international adver- 
saries have demonstrated a compul- 
sion to seek every gain, however 
marginal, at the expense of their com- 
petitors. In this classical conception, 
the accumulation of gains over a pe- 
riod of time could alter the balance 
of power. This may have been re- 
alistic in the past. But it is folly for 
the great nuclear powers to conduct 
their policies in this manner. For if 
they succeed, it can only result in con- 
frontation and potential catastrophe. 

The nature of nuclear power re- 
quires that both the Soviet Union and 
we be willing to practice self-restraint 
in the pursuit of national interests. We 
are prepared to apply this principle to 
all legitimate Soviet interests. The 
U.S.S.R. has traditionally had impor- 
tant security interests in Europe and 
East Asia. But the natural expansion 
of Soviet influence in the world must 
not distort itself into ambitions for ex- 
clusive or predominant positions. For 
such a course ignores the interests of 
others, including ourselves. It must 
and will be resisted. 

o 

We do not suggest that the start- 
ing point—or, indeed, the culmina- 
tion—of our negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. be the acceptance of our 
views and positions. Nor do we ex- 
pect to resolve issues by cajoling the 
Soviet leaders into solutions dam- 
aging to their national interests. We 
cannot be expected, however, to ac- 
cept the Soviet definition of every 
issue, to agree automatically to the 
Soviet order of priorities, or to ac- 
cept every aggrandizement of Soviet 
positions abroad as a "new reality" 
no longer open to challenge. The prin- 
ciple of mutual accommodation must 
be that both of us seek compromises 

mutual concessions and new solutions 
to old problems. Durable solutions 
will be those which both sides have 
an interest in maintaining. 

. This country is not withdrawing 
into isolation. With the Soviet Union 
we want a relationship in which the 
interests of both are respected. When 
interests conflict, we prefer negoti- 
ation and restraint as the methods 
to adjust differences. But, when chal 
lenged, the U.S. will defend its m 
terests and those of its allies. ; 


private investment" in Yugos| i 
Rumania.) And in the vital fiela A 
itations on strategic arms, the y) 
knowledges that "no nation will 
tain an accord which it believe 
ardizes its survival.” When the le M 
interests of the two superpoy Ù} 
lide, the President suggests, rests | 
mutual concession are the only M 
ways to accommodate their differs} 
That acceptance of the facts M 
ternational life is a major theme Off 
report, and represents a welcome 
away from Nixon’s earlier fondne, 
rhetoric that sometimes border. 
the superpatriotic or on cold E | 
avism. Even on the long-sensitiye, 
of Communist China, the report j 
ciliatory. For the first time, Nisl 
fers to China by its formal name) 
“People’s Republic of China,” and hy 
scribes its residents as “750 Millio, 
ented and energetic people.” Whi, 
committed to the defense of Ty} 
the President hints that the ust 
welcome China to membership in 
United Nations if Taiwan is my 
cluded. Moreover, referring to Pel 
he declares that the U.S. does not) 
to impose on China an internation! 
sition that denies its legitimate nail? 
interests." IS 
Freeze the Fear. The Nixon ut 
is candid in other ways. Discussing} 9 
attitudes toward South Africa, Nin. 
serts that “racism is abhorrent t 
American people, t Administ) 
peop o my ministr nal 
and to me personally—we cannot ! ou 
different to apartheid." But he dpclea 
that “resort to force would freex} ud 
prejudice and fear which lie ah E 
heart of the problem" and that ms. w 
than trying to isolate white regimėfn ap 
combination of contact and moraldany 
sure” is the best tactic. Throughjciou: 
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KISSINGER 
Tough but flexible. 


aten ort, Nixon repeatedly admits R 
5 foreign policy options are severely 
lixomm mited by domestic opinion in the U.S. 
N'lOn its tougher side, applied to spe- 
S ANE flic situations, the Nixon Doctrine 
a, Nis, ns that the U.S., despite domestic 
'essures, will not reduce its: conven- 
“onal forces in the NATO defense of Eu- 
pe or renounce the use of tactical 
clear weapons there. While encour- 
1 fring efforts at a détente between West- 
lie ifn Europe and the Soviet Union, the 
that 1.5. will insist upon a harmonious West- 
regimen approach—a warning to West Ger- 
moralhany and France that the U.S. is sus- 
‘ough0licious of separate deals with the 
S.S.R. The imminence of “a mo- 
ntous advance" in European econom- 
unity pleases the U.S., says Nixon, 
t he demands that the European Com- 
unity also accommodate U.S. trade in- 
b Similarly, the U.S. applauds the 
D of Japan as a world economic 
lower, but urges Japan to open its own 
, Es to more U.S. exports. 
ad AS the eventual impact of the 
BE the Octrine, the President claims, 
É, lt o ong run, the most significant re- 
iipowers Po Hations between the su- 
: E fet oa the past year could be in 
e i ie the Administration has pains- 
M iks BAe for the present SALT 
^ Gblike Rea oes multiple options; 
Bam is ie d Weapons negotiators, its 
x keying S e prisoner of bureaucratic 
: Ponse” come up with an agreed re- 
| the Soviet Union 


kes Whenever 
bsery, ew position, The talks, Nixon 
bu htful ave thus proceeded in "a 
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arms control." The report 
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U.S. in intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(1,440 to 1,054) and is expected to 
catch up in submarine-launched missiles 
within three years (the current U.S. 
lead is 656 to 350). Says Nixon: “The 
U.S. and the Soviet Union have now 
reached a point where small numerical 
advantages in strategic forces have lit- 
tle military relevance. The attempt to ob- 
tain large advantages would spark an 
arms race which would, in the end, 
prove pointless.” 

U.S. experts fear that the new So- 
viet SS-9 missiles, with accurate mul- 
tiple warheads, could Knock out land- 
based UiS. ICBMs and give the Rus- 
sians an advantage. Deployment of the 
SS-9s has been slowed, but the Nixon 
paper expresses concern that this may 
be only a pause while improvements 
are being made. Meanwhile, the U.S. 
is installing its own multiple-targeted 
missiles, but they are said to be too in- 
accurate and too small for pinpoint de- 
struction of Soviet missile sites and are 
only retaliatory weapons against cities. 
Nixon is insisting that the U.S. must con- 
tinue to protect its own sites with the 
Safeguard ABM system until agreement 
is reached on the limitation of both of- 
fensive and defensive weapons. 

More generally, Nixon argues, "there 
is an absolute point below which our se- 
curity forces must never be allowed to 
go. For it serves no purpose in con- 
flicts between nations to have been al- 
most strong enough." 

Humane Position. Too much has been 
said too often for a new report to give 
a fresh perspective to the long debate 
over U.S. policy in Indochina. “If wind- 
ing down the war is my greatest sat- 
isfaction in foreign policy, the failure 
to end it is my deepest disappointment,” 
Nixon said. “We will not be content 
until all conflict is stilled.” Yet Nixon 
cast new doubt on just how far away 

“that day may be. He pledges that the 
U.S. will not remove all of its forces 
from Viet Nam until the Communists re- 
lease all U.S. prisoners of war—an un- 
derstandably humane position but one 
complicating further the ending of the 
war. He thus once more plainly rejects 
demands for a specific withdrawal date 
put forth by both Democratic and Re- 
publican critics of his policy. 

Nixon nevertheless restates his con- 
fidence in the eventual success of Viet- 
namization. He notes that the policy 
was largely forced by U.S. public opin- 
ion and was “the only policy available 
once we had rejected the status quo, es- 
calation and capitulation.” Unlike his 
foreign policy report of last year, Nix- 
on’s statement carefully avoids scolding 
the Soviet Union for supplying arms 
to Communist troops in Viet Nam. Yet 
the difficulty of reaching Soviet leaders 
was demonstrated anew on the same 
day that Nixon’s report was released. 
The Soviet government attacked Viet- 
namization as an effort to prolong the 
war 
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POLITICS 


Lindsay Balloons 
Pierre Salinger, sometime presiden 
press secretary and short-time Califor: 
Senator, told a group of students a 
Pennsylvania's West Chester State Col. 
lege last week that New York Mayor Mi 
John Lindsay would have to switch to the || 
Democratic party within ten days if he ` 
wanted to run as a Democrat in the 1972 | | 
California presidential primary. As it | | 
turned out, Salinger was wrong: Califor- | 
nia's election laws require no such thing. | 
But even that minor incident was enough |i 
to fuel another round of speculations {4 
about Lindsay's political future. T 
The signals from city hall remain con- 
fusing, which is probably just the way | 
John Lindsay wants it. Deputy Mayor |l! 
Dick Aurelio, who ran Lindsay's up- | 
hill re-election campaign in 1969, |! 
dropped a hint that his boss might |} 
want to abandon the Republicans and 
try for the Democratic presidential nom- 
ination in 1972. At a Queens political 
dinner, Aurelio said: “Those of us 
who believe deeply in John Lindsay 
have adopted the slogan: ‘Wed rather | 
switch than fight.” A day later Tom |^ 
Morgan, the mayor’s press man, du- | 
tifully shot down Aurelio's trial bal- - 
loon by repeating Lindsay’s own re- 
iterated line that he means to stay a 
Republican and plans only to finish |) 
out his term as mayor. The New 
York Daily News, no Lindsay admirer, - 
jumped aboard with a “Lindsay Switch 
or Fight" mail ballot, asking readers | 
whether Lindsay should become a Dem- jf 
ocrat and whether he should run for 
President. The News promises to pub- | 
lish the first results this week. B 
Respectable Business. New York's || 
Republican Senator Jacob Javits thinks | 


Democrat or remain a Republican.” Nix- 
‘on might even tap him for Vice Presi- 
dent, Javits believes. Lindsay, however, 
sees things more narrowly. He is not like- 
ly to settle for running second to anyone, 
and the chance of his winning the No. 1 
Republican nomination is small: his lib- 
eralism and his not infrequent self-righ- 
teousness have alienated him from many 
Republican leaders. If he switches to the 
Democrats, he must win enough prima- 
Ties to convince the professionals that he 
is their best hope to beat Nixon. That 
may not be easy, since the Democrats are 
already supplied with a number of prom- 
ising presidential possibilities. 

Lindsay leads the field with the young, 
according to a recent Gallup poll, but 
that is hardly enough byatself to win him 
the presidency. He has gone about build- 
ing a wider constituency as the spokes- 
man for the nation’s blighted cities—first 
by organizing a coalition of the mayors 
of New York State’s six largest cities, 
then by cultivating the public support of 
big-city mayors around the U.S. 

Last week to dramatize one aspect 
of the cities’ financial crisis, Lindsay 
walked into a U.S. Court House in Man- 
hattan and filed a lawsuit asking that 
the federal and state requirements for 
welfare payments—which will cost New 
York City $600 million in the coming fis- 
cal year—be declared unconstitutional. 
"Its a long shot," Lindsay admitted, 
but the gesture, aimed not against wel- 
fare but the absurdities of its present 
Structure, got him national television 
coverage. As he filed his suit the may- 
or took a wry swipe at the whole prac- 
tice of politics. “This,” said Lawyer 
Lindsay, “takes me back to the days 
when I was in a respectable business.” 


GOVERNORS 


Saying No to Nixon 
jus It was the first gathering of the na- 
| tions Governors since the November 
elections, when the Republicans’ 32-18 
margin in the statehouses faded into a 
29-21 Democratic majority. With the 
State executives in Washington, the 
White House worked overtime to woo 
their support for the revenue-sharing 
plan President Nixon promoted in his 
State of the Union message. There was 
a black-tie dinner at the White House 
featuring Bob Hope; there were pep 
talks from Vice President Spiro Ag- 
new and Treasury Secretary John Con- 
nally, a briefing with jazzy slides and 
graphs from Presidential Assistant John 
Ehrlichman and a‘ closed-doors pitch 
from Nixon himself.” 
— Nothing helped. The Governors 
| trooped up to Capitol Hill to see House 
ays and Means Chairman Wilbur Mills 
ad learned—if they did not know it al- 
C that the Nixon plan has little 
in Gongress. Mills is stone-wall 
he scheme. He refuses to 
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i could lead a fourth party,* becomel4e¢ a 
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have the Federal Government pass out 
funds to the states and cities with no 
strings attached. He favors instead hav- 
ing the Federal Government relieve state 
and local governments of one of their 
fastest-growing expenses: the cost of wel- 
fare, which now runs to $14.2 billion a 
year. For their part, the Governors have 
no objection to Nixon's plan, which 
would give their states and cities $5 bil- 
lion of new money in its first year. But 
they are partisan politicians and political 
realists. What Mills wants is what they 
will get, and most of them recognized it. 

Lights Out. Louisiana's Democratic 
Governor John McKeithen spoke for 


many: “My conversations with my state's" 


delegation lead me to believe that our 
chances of getting federal revenue shar- 
ing without strings attached are virtu- 
ally nil.” McKeithen's is no ordinary 
congressional delegation: it includes 
House Majority Leader Hale Boggs and 
Mills’ Senate counterpart, Russel] Long, 
chairman of the Finance Committee. 
Pennsylvania's Milton Shapp, also a 
Democrat, attacked the Nixon plan for 
offering neither short-term nor long- 
term solutions to his state’s problems. 
Agnew in turn taxed Shapp with erod- 
ing “the unified, massive effort it will 
take” to get revenue sharing through 
Congress. But the cause of federalized 
welfare was already making headway 
with the Governors, Shapp’s own need 
is desperate, for his state is on the 
brink of bankruptcy, “If Shapp doesn’t 
get help,” said one conference observer. 
"next Monday they'll put up a sign: 
*Will the last person to leave Penn- 
sylvania please turn out the lights?’ ” 

. The most loyal Support for Nixon's 
idea of revenue sharing came from two 


Republicans. who were Nixon's rivals at 
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Even Bob Hope could not help. 


,, pected would back him most. 


; ig blac 
the Miami Beach convention jn ie gro! 
—New York's Nelson Rockefelhe twi 
California’s Ronald Reagan, Roig it UE 
ler's political estimate of Conget thing 
fered from that of his colleagus? 5€ ! 
cause the cities are teetering oft! 4 
edge of going broke, Rockefelleri 


round 
dicted that “toward summer, Co?" ? h 


men from our big cities will pene m 
very strong change of heart." Re Can 
like the others, favors revenue Si in 1 
as a new. source of funds for the SWath tl 
But he has an ideological horror inute 
ing the Federal Government taken o 
welfare. He opposes any furtheth exp 
centration of power in Washingtlenly ca 
he recently attacked his own stagnis. «T 
fare system for “subsidizing thos?ut, anc 
greed is greater than their need." pns, ci 
Bull Session. At the three-day “hen e 
ence there was talk of other thillpp of t 
sides welfare and money: the t"! Torn 
ment, urban programs, even a bit Essed ; 
politics. Indiana's Senator Birch Phe. ho 
presidential hopeful, dropped moi àdo's t 
Democratic Governors personil lire are 
asking them to come by his offi foment 
chat. Maine's Governor Kenneth il that 
North Carolina's Robert Scott amiode, ' 
souri's Warren: Hearnes put togi pee pe 
cocktail party for Edmund Must a PES 
even presidential politics could S Pres 
the Governors from their preoc? 
with finding a means to have 
Government relieve financial P 
on their home states. “It’s like 
barracks bull session,” explaine i 
Democratic Governor Calvin * 
Whatever we started out tal 
we ended up talking about "A 
ing. It’s foremost in everybo 
It was plain, too, that Nixon P3 
the support he wants from the™ & 


Devastation 


ek a spate of more than 
H W hurned furiously through 
Mississippi, Louisiana and 
of „oting and smashing ev- 
; Er path, leaving behind 
: d dead, thousands home- 
od erty damage in the tens 
J of dollars. One of the hard- 
milio he Mississippi Delta town 
op. 1,119), which suj- 
destruction in is business 
; he loss of nearly three-fourths of 
n tial dwellings and 18 deaths. 
1 reste espondent Rich Rein toured 
m Inverness. Here is his report: 


R CAMPBELL, 27, of Rayville, 
Ia, was driving toward Inverness 
iE State Highway 49-W when the storm 
h «J think I’m a miracle, says Camp- 
jl. “It started raining real bad, and 
fe wind was really blowing. I got into 
Bwn and had to pull off the road. I 
lilled down the window and heard a 
Hone like a million bumblebees come 
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Í Campbell looked back and saw *a 
ig black funnel, about 75 yds. wide at 
he ground, and maybe 500 ft. high. 
te twister passed over his car, bounc- 
. Rod it up and down:a few times; then ev- 
' es lything went calm. “Everything seemed 
be in slow motion," he says. "I 
uld detect all sorts of things swirling 
ound me. At one point I thought I 
Cont 2 human body fly past. I could see 
vill yight through the storm. I suddenly re- 
p" y Iized Iwas in the eye of the storm.’ 
iib " Campbell was in the center of the 
EU dain tornado that tore a half-mile-wide 
sor alfath through Inverness. For perhaps a 
À Bi inute, he sat in suspended motion as 
ope duh of the world about him caved in 
ing exploded outward. *One house sud- 
eit y came apart like a dollhouse," he re- 
MN The roof flew up, the walls spread 
^^» Db and I could see two elderly per- 
day the colored folks, crouched inside. 
pen everything sprang right back on 


on in 


ongredy 
eagua 
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E P of them and they disappeared." 
ee a to Bits. What Campbell wit- 
1 Bes Was characteristic of a tornado. 
rc zi 1e pouses on either side of a tor- 
mi E. twisting funnel are in a low-pres- 
M Peete But the air inside the houses 
0 "m ey retains its original pressure. 
MT Ne eut a house can simply ex- 
s E. hus Civil Defense authorities 
just See to keep their windows and 
e o during a tornado so that 
Iw Sures can equalize. In Inverness, 
ds Weather-service warnings 

the twisters. 

a grocer, and his wife 
osa old Son had heard the 
t E a the morning and 
4:3 atch expired at 5 p.m. 
i M ey figured the twister had 
ys olishing the Minutes later it hit, de- 
pO turns € entire front of the house 
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she says. "I was in a corner, and all of 
a sudden a great big piece of concrete 
flew in and then flew out. I screamed 
and thats all I remember.” Miss 
Thorton hurt her neck, though not 
seriously. 

The people of Inverness were for- 
tunate that Skipper Campbell survived 
the storm. As soon as it passed, he left 
his car, rushed to the nearby house, 
dug through the rubble and discovered 
the elderly black couple huddled under 
a table, unhurt. 

All Working Together. A Red Cross 
first-aid instructor, Campbell then ran 
one block west to the main street. “There 
must have been about 75 people out 
there," he says. “Some were just cry- 
ing, others were walking around dazed, 
in a state of shock.” Campbell began or- 
ganizing search parties, telling them how 
to start looking for survivors. Then he 
met Mrs. Charles (“Daisy”) Caffey of 
nearby Leland, Miss., a registered nurse 
who also happened to be passing through 
Inverness at the time of the storm. 

Together they broke into the local 
community center and set up a first-aid 
station. The pair ministered to the sick 
and wounded for almost an hour until 
the first doctor arrived. “Black or white, 
rich or poor, it didn’t make any dif- 
ference; everybody was working togeth- 
er,” says Mrs. Caffey. “People can’t say 
America is torn up and we feel hostile 
against each other.” 

Many blacks, however, fail to share 
Mrs. Caffey’s optimism. Through a ca- 
price of fate, the black neighborhood 
bore the brunt of the storm and sustained 
the majority of injuries. Now black lead- 
ers fear that the rebuilding process will 
be dominated by whites, and that the new 
Inverness will mirror the racial inequities 
of the old. Nor are their fears unreason- 
able. At the first high-level meeting of 
local civic leaders, who will determine 
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were no blacks present. 

Inverness is determined to survive. 
A school has been converted into an 
emergency shelter. State and federal 


agencies have sent representatives to W 
inform the townspeople how to obtain | 
un- 

employment benefits and mobile homes. | 


food stamps, low-interest loans, 
Chain saws were soon buzzing ey- 
erywhere as the land was cleared of fall- 
en trees and debris was bulldozed 
into piles and burned. Said one long- 
time resident, Mrs. Dot Williams: “We 
began rebuilding this town an hour 
after the twister hit. If anyone thinks 
we'll just give Inverness up, then they 
don’t know Mississippians.” 
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- Who Is Responsible for My Lai? 


HEN Lieut. William Calley took 
Hd the stand last week for 24 days 
in his own defense, the incredible bru- 
tality of U.S. troops at My Lai began 
E to seem understandable—at least by the 
terrible.logic of combat in Viet Nam. 
| Calley’s testimony was one of the more 
|. painful commentaries on the war. 
I In the small, carpeted courtroom, his 
i counsel, George Latimer, led him back 
and forth across the countryside of 
|? Quang Ngai province. With violent and 
|} painful detail, the young officer reca- 
|] pitulated the events of March 1968. 
d The attacks on "Pinkville" came on 
| the heels of the massive Tet offensive, 
and U.S. troops were undoubtedly, as 
Calley said of himself, feeling "hyper." 
A few weeks before My Lai, Calley's 
radio operator was killed walking be- 
hind him in the first Pinkville assault. 
“The bullet just took his entire kidney 
out,” Calley testified, “so he died with- 
in a matter of minutes.” 

Soon afterward, during a three-day 
rest and recreation at the seaside town 
of Vung Tau, Calley saw six “mama- 
sans," Vietnamese women, machine- 
gunned on their way to market by South 

^ Vietnamese police simply because they 
were on the streets a half-hour before 
curfew lifted. “It was the first time,” Cal- 
ley said, “that it dawned on me that 
We weren't playing games, that we 
weren't supposed to be a bunch of Boy 
Scouts out there." 

American Philosophy. Calley re- 
turned to his company, arriving just as 
its casualties were being helicoptered 
back from an assault—six men dead 
and twelve wounded. Calley helped un- 
load the helicopter: “The chopper was 
filled with gear—rifles, rucksacks. The 
thing that really hit me hard was the 
heavy boots. There must have been six 
boots there with feet still in them, brains 

< all over the place, and everything was 
| just saturated with blood. I believe there 
was one arm on [the helicopter] and a 
piece of a man's face." How did Calley 
TEACA Anger. .. hate. .. fear... 
1 generally sick to your stomach. It in- 
)) sulled a deeper form of hatred toward 
E the enemy." 
ME One crucial issue of the trial is how, 
$9 during guerrilla warfare, the enemy can 
| be recognized. In his training, Calley 
said, he learned "that everyone was a po- 
tential enemy and that men and women 
were equally dangerous. The Vietnamese 
women, for some reason, are better shots 
than the menare.” Children were used, 
Calley said, to throw hand grenades or 
f. plant mines. He concluded “that it was 
essential that troops in Viet Nam put 
of their minds the World War II 
ean concept of giving candy 
wing gum and things to chil- 
Communists used that Amer- 
ophy against us.” 
defense rests in part upon 
that he was obeying or- 
_killed villagers at. M 


[ 
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Lai. Said he: “For refusing an order in 
the face of the enemy, you could be 
sent to death.” Calley testified that he 
was never instructed that he had the 
choice of refusing an order that he con- 
sidered illegal. Indeed, since My Lai, 
the Army has added more explicit train- 
ing on the rules of war. 

Before the My Lai attack, Calley re- 
ceived two briefings from his company 
commander, Captain Ernest Medina. 
According to Calley, Medina repeatedly 
emphasized that “we would have to neu- 
tralize My Lai completely, not let any- 


| 


| 
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CALLEY AFTER TESTIFYING 
Hate, fear, stomach trouble. 


one get behind us. He said it was com- 
pletely essential that we not lose our 
momentum of attack." According to Cal- 
ley, Medina suggested that the troops 
would not encounter any civilians, that 
psychological-warfare units had warned 
civilians to clear the area, and that “any- 
one there would be considered enemies.” 
Said Calley: “I believe somebody asked 
if that meant women and children. He 
said that meant everything." Not only 
was My Lai in a “free fire zone"—mean- 
ing that anything and anyone could be 
fired upon— but the operation had “po- 
litical clearance,” which, Calley said 
meant permission to “bu ; 
LAE in the area." E ud 
n the Dark. At about 8:30 a. 
March 16, the men of Charlie Cans 
pany were lifted by helicopter toward 
My Lai. “I was definitely hyper," said 
Calley. The men feared most the sort 
of minefields that had previously dec- 
imated their unit. In a minefield Calle 
said, "it's kind of like being in the 
dark, knowing there is " 
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tally impaired because of COD 


afraid to walk. You alm 
force every foot down.” 


saw many dead Vietnamese " 
saw one alive. At one co 
"there were about six to eight; 
uals lying on the floor, apparent. 
and one man was going to the, 
I shot him. There w Nisrsor 
standing in a fireplace—anq Į 2 : 


as another ine M. 

2 in 

I took him as NVA cadre.” E. " 
wide 
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Thus the killing began. B j i 
enemy resistance did not nali. 
the savagery continued. Twice qilley a 
the morning, said Calley, Medj pants 
dioed him, demanding that bed. 
and “get rid of" or "waste" the loin, 
namese so that the attack could oraplonel 
ward. At one point, said Caljjmman 
broke out in a clearing, and mf My 
had a number of Vietnamese jn asivably 
and were firing upon them.” Acylr whic 
to the charges, there were at |ejonsibl 
men, women and children killed lat he ' 
ditch, but Calley estimated the mial, co 
last week at from four to 15. grt on | 
ceded that he joined in firing yat he ` 
ditch. Ex-Private Paul Meadlo h,)mbat 1 
tified that Calley actually started that the 
ing at the ditch with the words(eater < 
got another job to do, Meadlo.” He. Fo 

One Clip. Despite testimony i 1018 
contrary, Calley said he never joine#2°Ces' 
er soldiers in killing a group of Vithe M, 
ese at an intersection of trails s 
about 30 are said to have died. Hj Once 
mitted to two other incidents. “I just!®® © 
a head moving through the ric ae 
fired.” It turned out to be a smil X 
Later, Calley said, he “butt-strol i it 
man in white garb, possibly a moni) tng 

; : ? : langhaj 
denied the claims of other witness: , 
he blew off the man's head. ilked se 

Calley also denied a charge Hids of 
seized a child by the arm, thref Gd 
into the ditch and shot him. Heme, , 
that the entire day he did not reeant 
one full M-16 ammunition ¢lPJoojqyj 
tomarily loaded with 18 rounds {Now 
then and I still do,” Calley cof en big 
“that I acted as I was directed gad on 
I carried out the orders that ‘te unc} 
given, and I do not feel wrons "am," , 
ing so, sir.” Meadlo testified earl latos 
at the ditch alone, Calley us Tum s; 
15 clips. jnsorti 

This week the prosecution M the y 
witnesses in rebuttal, after W/Merpris 
case will go to the jurors: 9 illeg 
could receive the death penalty bla 
imprisonment if convicted © eich 
meditated murder of any 0% ni ES 
Vietnamese. If the jurors, all ipfa! inking 
ficers with combat experienta one 
selves, decide that Calley ij M 
partially responsible, they °°” w 
the dise mG ace abl, e E AS 
free. Psychiatrists testifying fort 


fense have argued that Calley i 


piatrists 


; 1 ce ita 
th her p he was able to premeditate 


UPS officers and. enlisted 
3 ed in connection with 
Ad ERES it was announced 
i among other things, 
and thorough in- 
incident, Colonel 
former commander 
'antry Brigade, will be 
n I E martial. Of those 
e been freed except Hen- 
Medina and Captain Eu- 
who did not partic- 
is accused of 
aulted a Ten during in- 
j «oy iust after My Lal. I 
gne could accept such a S dd 
Vice alley and Medina, the only actua par- 
ts still charged, could both be ac- 
the ground that they were 
y lawful orders from 
ld oraplonel Frank Barker, their task force 
Calejmmander, who died three months af- 
nd mr My Lai. Thus My Lai could con- 
e in plivably enter history as a massacre 
' Acgit which no one Is legally held re- 
at jonsible. Calley, who is well aware 
tilled fat he was his own best witness at the 
the mal, considers himself by now an ex- 
S. Hart on the horrors of war. He has said 
ng hat he would some day like to make a 
dlo hambat movie so realistic and grotesque 
ted (at the audience would lurch from the 
Words eater and vomit on the sidewalk out- 
>.” de. For many, the My Lai testimony 
yony tS long since made such an enterprise 
r joinilInecessary. 


ot Vehe Money King of Viet Nam 
Rail, y Once the Senate Permanent Subcom- 


, “Tjitte on Investigations started digging 
fo corruption in Army noncommis- 


iving ass 


Medisipan 
t he fitted on ; 
" th owing apparent 


e rid r ; r 3 
smipned officers clubs in Viet Nam, it 
-stroe&àn to turn up scandals involving ev- 


a molt thing from B-girl rings comprised of 
nes D Bhaied actresses to a "little Mafia" 

Í top sergeants who systematically 
oe ped service clubs of hundreds of thou- 
tres of dollars. Two weeks ago, a fed- 
He quà. grand jury indicted six present or 
e amer noncoms, including the former 


. igeant Maj x: 
cltfpotdtidge of the Army, William 
Inds: || Now 


colin dei investigators are hunting 


d ati ger game. They are drawing a 
; 3 Bion the affairs of William J. C 
-ong | ine eae “Money King of Viet 
eat lator. s told by congressional inves- 
e um à and Government witnesses, 

i RE atop a sprawling $40 million 
H sil the m Of corruption that reached 
wlicüterpr: 3y to MACV headquarters. His 
rs. n illegal were manifold and very of- 
| alty "le black He smuggled and traded in 
of i Whi market. When necessary 
yne "BS told, he von the subcommittee 
infa! enking un ribed or pressured high- 


ilian 
nc? One point 
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he held a virtual mo- 


n the sa] ] 
d Al mack: "ne Sales of all slot and pin- 
d Aerated nc jukeboxes and other cpu 
for ablishmente eens to U.S. military 


of three yo Viet Nam. For a pe- 


and military personnel.. 


Cars, if there was some- cdgontb, Saigon. villa. , He 


called by the pros- Diéhizeg fpargalsamuj VéahdatamCKénamapdebangothef and maid service and provided | 


ably sold it. 

High-Priced Muscle. A onetime mer- 
chant seaman who was born in China 
to American parents, Crum began as a li- 
quor distributor to PXs in Korea in 
1950. By 1960, he had expanded into a 
major supplier of goods to military in- 
stallations throughout the Far East. He 
was twice investigated by military au- 
thorities on suspicion of paying kick- 
backs and smuggling, but in both cases 
the investigations were dropped. Crum's 
secret of success was no secret at all. “Ev- 
eryone has a price," he was said to 
have claimed, “whether he be a private 
or a four-star general." True to form, 
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he collected high-placed people who 
could muscle for him. 

One such alleged friend was Brigadier 
General Earl F. Cole, a deputy chief 
of staff at Long Binh base. According 
to Jack Bybee, a former Crum em- 
ployee in Viet Nam, the general was paid 
$1,000 a month by Crum for favors. 
Once, when Crum was feeling threatened 
by the success of a competitor's slot-ma- 
chine business, he asked Cole to ini- 
tiate an investigation into the activities 
of his rival. The competitor was duly 
raided and forced to close. Afterward, 
Crum boasted that he had "paid for" 
the raid. 

Expanding Monopoly. The narrative 
that emerged from the subcommittee 
hearings went like this: early in the 
Viet Nam War, Crum befriended three 
civilian officials of the Army-Air Force 
Regional Exchange in Saigon. They 
were in charge of transferring PX func- 
tions from the Navy to their own branch, 
and Crum put them up in a $1,600-a- 
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CRUM AT SEA NEAR HONG KONG (1967) 
Slot machines, booze, women, many dollars. 


gave them à. 


them with large quantities of liquor 
and women. His reward: a $1,000,000 
contract for jukeboxes in all American 
installations in Viet Nam. 

As the war began to expand in ear- {f 
nest, Crum's PX monopolies did too. 
Along with his contracts for coin-op- 
erated amusements, he wangled the ex- 
clusive distributorship for Mandarin 
Textile Dynasty fashions in PXs and 
NCO clubs. He became a representative 
for the James B. Beam Distilling Co. 
of Chicago and the Carling Brewing 
Co. of Cleveland. He also kept up his 
lucrative side trade in such goods as 
freezers and air conditioners, many of 


which were conveniently—and illegally 
— stored on a base under the eye of 
his good friend, General Cole, the Sen- 
ators were told. i 
As the Army probed deeper into the fi 
sergeants’ cabal, they eventually came 
up against Crum and his "friends." Last 
June, the Army placed Cole on in- 
voluntary retirement after demoting him jf 
to colonel and stripping him of medals. - 
Crum has dropped from sight—presum- | 
ably to sail his yacht in the South Pa- | 
cific while charting his next move. 
There are those who maintain 
Crum is but one among many. Inde: 
Senate subcommittee sources 


Py 


may have been costing the Amel 
payers upwards of $2 billion ye 

Asked by Senator Abraham Ribicofl i 
there were more “crumbs” operating in f 
Viet Nam, Bybee replied: “Senator, 
there are many, many crumbs, although 
they haven't been as successful as Wil- 
liam J. Crum.” 
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Ho” profitable is the business of build- 
j ing aircraft, tanks, missiles and 
1} other weapons for the Pentagon? De- 
|) fense contractors contend that their 
MO earnings average no more—and often 
less—than those of other manufacturers, 
f and the current difficulties of the Lock- 
| i heed Corp. seem to bear them out. Yet 
|| charges have often been leveled that de- 
M fense contractors make excessive profits 
= on contracts for the military, frequently 
without much risk. Last week the con- 
| troversy was given new life when a 
I draft report by the Government's Gen- 
f eral Accounting Office leaked out after 
GAO staffers became fearful that its find- 
ings might be watered down. The re- 
port's conclusion: producing arms for 
the Pentagon is far more rewarding 
than is commonly realized. 
The report, due to be issued this 
month in its full form, caused an im- 


look—strongly urged the GAO to do 
its sums over again. The Pentagon's con- 
cern over the GAO's "interim" findings 
| Was understandable enough. The report 
contains startling disparities between 
the pretax profits that defense and 
space contractors acknowledged in re- 
I ply to a GAO questionnaire and the 
i GAO's findings after a detailed study 
_ of 146 recently completed contracts to- 


n. 


I taling $4,256,000,000. This is how 
i they compared: 
m GAO Study 
dit Pretax Reply to of 146 
» Profits Questionnaire Contracts. 
H As a percentage 
i of costs 3.9% 6.9% 
> Asa return on 
T total capital 10.295 28.3% 
_ As a return on 
| equity capital 19.8% 56.1% 


By comparison, the pretax profits of 
fall U.S. manufacturing corporations in 
| 196% averaged 20.1% on stockholders’ 

equity. The results of the GAO study of 
146 contracts carries the strong 1m- 
ion that the average profit of 
plies to most other defense 
-well. The GAO claims that 
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LOCKHEED C-5A BEING TOWED FROM HANGAR 


New Battle Over Defense Profits — E: 


a device that often removes much of 
the risk from Pentagon contracting: 
progress payments, made weekly, for 
up to 90% of the costs incurred. Prog- 
ress payments rose from $3.3 billion 
in 1964 to $10 billion last year. Such 
payments are a common practice in busi- 
ness, particularly in construction. They 
amount to interest-free loans that en- 
able contractors to operate almost en- 
tirely on the customers’ money. In ad- 
dition, defense contractors often use 
Government plants and equipment. As 
of 1967, the Government owned $2.6 bil- 
lion worth of industrial production ma- 
chinery; of that amount, 84% was used 
by 15 companies, including nine of the 
largest military contractors. 

Who Is Right? “In general,” says 
the report, “the higher the costs, the high- 
er the profits," because most Pentagon 
contracts are cost-plus. There is not 
much incentive for a company to in- 
vest in modern equipment, since great- 
er efficiency might well lower both costs 
and profits. The report concludes that 
the amount of capital a company risks 
should be taken into account when the 
Pentagon negotiates a contract. 

Defense industry spokesmen, who de- 
cline to be named, argue that the 146 
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quest 
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ion of risks geward and reliability. 


contracts selected by the Gao a ae 
an yerruDe 


leading and eae Party hibious 
cause none involved Competitive bidgiflion J 
The spokesmen suggest—withoyt al ‘il 
why—that the GAO’s accounting stil fi 
ods are wrong, and they contend pm $4 
it is impossible to separate profit! Inflati 
tract by contract. Who is right? tactors 
haps no one will ever know. The cht. L 
which is responsible to Congress {uch o 
forbidden by the House Operinse S 
Committee in 1965 to name compptal 1 
or cite specific contracts after it yahich tl 
verely criticized before the commgliver t 
for being overzealous in its audits Ked pr 
cordingly, the Defense Departmentd sho 
fused to let GAO officials write ¿bring tl 
any figures from Lockheed’s cash 960s. - 
statement—which usually gives a |jokesm 
picture of a company’s finances-trophi 
fore reporting to Congress this mlat cou 
on $2 billion of cost overruns in dd thei 
ducing the C-5A transport aircraft. {€n th 
gress will have to decide later this editors 
partly on the basis of the GAO's re the 


whether to vote Lockheed more nelly a 


to continue producing C-5As. ES Í 
The GAO survey of defense profumo r 
incides with the publication of d ed 
book by Richard Kaufman, eco ter 
counsel for the Congressional Joint, Air 
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In The War Prof- 
$8.50), Kaufman 

t defense contractors have 
p Jarge amounts, .and 
: s the largest amounts, of 
F ractically undetected by 
auditing methods." They 
y padding costs, using 
pment for commercial 
ding the Pentagon to 


pc, nding. 
qw military P Merrill; 


e says, b 
pment equi 
nd persua 


s. 
toverrun 
n officials have long conceded 


are bound to be some *hor- 
» among the Ss ities 
acts that the military ser- 
2,000 Wes year. Kaufman insists 
| * riterally every contract is a hor- 
"he » He cites case after case of 
x : - E 
are; rom the Gama Goat, an am 
E e E carrier that cost $304 
ve bition more than expected to develop, 
Out sh) the C-5A and General Dynamics 
ting nly 14 fighter-bombers, which went up 
ntend om $4,000,000 to $13.7 million each. 
rofits [nflation and Shortage. Defense con- 
ight? actors see the problem in a different 
The di. Lockheed, for example, blames 
gres fuch of its trouble on former De- 
Opentinse Secretary Robert McNamara's 
compptal Package Procurement, under 
it wahich the company agreed in 1965 to 
commntliver the C-SA four years later at a 
iudi ked price. In between came inflation 
rtmenad shortage of parts and machinery 
rite ¿dring the Viet Nam buildup of the mid- 
cash 960s. The result, says a Lockheed 
es a okesman, was “the emergence of cat- 
ances-trophic risk—risk of a magnitude 
his mat could bankrupt defense contractors 
ns indd their subcontractors, and perhaps 
craft,(fen. threaten the survival of their 
- this editors.” 
o's re If the GAO and Kaufman have cor- 
ore mictly analyzed the military profit ma- 
tine, there is considerable urgency 
profipout teforming the Pentagon’s con- 
of apcting practices. In 1969 alone, the go- 
econ2¢ signal was given for two new 
JointBhter aircraft—the Navy's F-14 and 
by Air Force’s F-15—as well as a 
' M ene bomber, several new mis- 
a torpedoes, a new antisubmarine 
hen a landing helicopter assault 
jp © anti-ballistic missile system 
m. a a new bomber defense sys- 
My $2 2n the Pentagon requested 
rk, bur billion to begin all this 
liest for anh has since added a re- 
Doe mad million to allow a start 
lange nr: 20 ULMS (Underwater Long- 
u $e Missile System). 
P the bs the beginning. Adding 
ese Ro ed total cost of all 
Md allowin P Over the next decade, 
ases in ds Or the now-common in- 
EE ania Representa Wee 
c Roorhead esti epresentative William S. 
z'ütlay y Suis mates that the ultimate 
Dn and sie between $161 bil- 
Mal c i billion. Whatever the 
right TNS and Congress 
K T © reassured that the 
Heguards , 9 Spent with adequate 
ofits, Bainst waste and excess 
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Campus Conquistador 

At Indianas DePauw University, 
Mark Vittert majored in speech, took 
“gut” courses to ease through with a min- 
imum of study—and dreamed big. “I 
wanted to be the youngest person in 
American history to have founded a 
company and sold it for a million dol- 
lars,” he recalls. Since his graduation 
19 months ago, Vittert has talked per- 
suasively and moved fast. He started 
College Marketing & Research Corp. 
to help businessmen on the far side of 
the generation gulf match their goods 
and services to the desires of campus 
consumers. “All I knew about was stu- 
dents,” he explains. That-was enough. 
A few weeks ago, Vittert, 22, sold his 
firm to Hugh Hefners Playboy En- 
terprises Inc. for $1.5 million in cash 
and stock, thus joining the growing ranks 
of America’s young millionaires. 

The son of a rich St. Louis real es- 
tate developer, Vittert showed consid- 
erable ingenuity at earning money as 
an undergraduate. His profitable enter- 
prises included a direct-mail campaign 
selling a campus “survival kit": Vittert 
sent letters to students’ parents pro- 
moting a package of fruit, peanut but- 
ter and candy, which for $5 would be 
sent to their sons and daughters when 
they crammed for final exams. Vittert's 
drive for individuality also made him 
campus handball and pingpong cham- 
pion—and a sartorial iconoclast: though 
he has his hair cut short and dresses in 
pin-stripe gray suits, he almost never 
wears socks. “I like to feel my toes 
squirm around,” he says. 

Canny Corn. Vittert had a compulsion 
to start from scratch. Shunning both 
the family bankroll and the business 
his late father had built, he went straight 
from college to Indianapolis to raise 
cash on his own for starting a com- 
pany. Within days he persuaded a group 
headed by Insurance Executive John 
Burkhart, a wealthy DePauw alumnus 
whom he had never met, to put up $150,- 
000. Burkhart also agreed to serve as 
board chairman. Vittert set up shop in a 
windowless cubicle, recruited five staff 
members and began searching for clients, 
traveling around the country on cut-rate 
"youth-fare" plane tickets. At first his 
selling efforts met only rebuffs; middle 
managers noted Vittert's youth, then his 
sockless ankles, and instantly turned him 
down. Undaunted, he finessed the cadres 
of “no” men by telephoning top execu- 
tives at home to ask for an interview. A 
major oil company hired his firm to re- 
cruit applicants for its credit cards 
among college students over 21. 

Other clients followed quickly, and 
College Marketing’s representatives on 


. 700 campuses now push credit cards 


for Sun Oil, Gulf, Standard of In- 
diana and Trans World Airlines. The 
company has done marketing polls for 
Miles Laboratories, Schlitz and Levi 
Strauss. For Hamm’s beer, Vittert dis- 
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VITTERT IN PLAYBOY OFFICE 
Success without socks. 


getting promotion. His firm designed 
a fraternity-house poster that shows a 
seminude girl balancing a can of beer 
on her bottom. The headline: THE 
MAN’S CAN YEAR ROUND. Last May, 
College Marketing closed the books 
on its first year with a profit of $105,000 
after taxes on revenues of $896,000. Vit- 
terts representatives also do well; 15 
earned $10,000 or more last year, and 
one senior at the University of Il- 
linois made $48,000 managing sales 
and research teams. 

Vittert seems determined to avoid 
the transgressions that brought failure 
last year to Cortes Randell's National 
Student Marketing Corp., a firm that of- 
fered much the same services as Col- 
lege Marketing (Time, April 13). A 
prime source of Randell’s trouble was 
lax supervision of his representatives. 
College Marketing requires its repre- 
sentatives to submit the addresses and 
telephone numbers of all people they 
deal with; some of these are spot- [| 
checked by phone from Indianapolis. 

Playboy plans to use the firm to sell 
subscriptions and products and run mar- 
ket surveys. Vittert remains president, 
sometimes working 60 hours at a stretch. fi 
He is a bachelor who does not drink, 
smoke or cuss and seldom dates. He. 
drives a battered, four-year-old convert- 
ible, lives in a spartan one-room apar 
ment and dislikes business ente 
to the point that he serves visitors 
wiches for lunch in his office. He j 
es little interest in making more mo 
*What can I do with it?" he asks, € 
the concern of the confused generatio: 
"Eat four meals a day?" Instead, Vittert 
hopes to win a White House fellowship 
to work as a Cabinet aide and start a new 
career of helping people through politics. į} 
“As you can see,” he says, “I’m really na- | 
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PRODUCTS 
As the Soapers’ World Turns 


The scenario could have been plucked 
from a lachrymose soap opera. For 
years, the leading soapmakers—Procter 
& Gamble, Colgate Palmolive and Le- 
ver Bros.—successfully wooed the U.S. 
T|] housewife. By concocting an endless va- 
7| riety of “new” ingredients to make her 
| wash “whiter,” “brighter” and “spar- 
kling," they induced her to buy more 
than a billion dollars worth of deter- 
+1 gents and "pre-soaks" annually. The 
| courtship intensified in 1967, when the 
soapmen introduced: wonder-cleaning 
i enzymes with a splashy campaign. The 
| enzymes were first promoted in “pre- 
soaks,” in which they act the way stom- 
‘| ach acids work on food, eating away 
| | hard-to-remove stains. Later, they were 
| 
] 
| 
| 


put into almost all detergents to help 
brighten the wash. 
Lately the housewife's attention has 
been sought by new suitors: consum- 
| erists, ecologists and politicians, who 
|} warn that enzymes could be a health haz- 
| | ard and detergent phosphates a major de- 
«p spoiler of the environment. Embattled 
me soapmakers deny the first charge and dis- 
pute the second, but their romance with 
homemakers is strained. Sales of en- 
zyme pre-soaks have slid from a high 
of $75 million in 1969 to about $25 mil- 
lion now. For the first time in years, de- 
tergent sales in 1970 did not grow, 
running at an estimated $1.2 billion, 
about the same as in 1969. 
Enzymes’ End. The detergent makers 
are quietly moving to allay consumer 
fears and reduce friction with Govern- 
ment agencies by dropping enzymes. 
P. & G., which holds an estimated 55% 
of the market, is expected to start this 
month by eliminating enzymes from 
Tide, the nation's bestselling detergent. 
(The company has no plans for changing 
ingredients in Biz, its enzyme pre-soak.) 
Colgate will gradually sift out enzymes 
from its detergents—Ajax, Punch, Burst, 
Cold Power—and possibly from Axion, 
the leading pre-soak. Lever will replace 
the enzymes in its Drive detergent with 
sodium perborate, a bleach. 

No decisive evidence has yet been pro- 
duced that enzymes in the family wash 
harm health. But a cloud of suspicion 
was raised by a 1969 report that English 
factory workers developed asthmatic 
symptoms and skin irritations after expo- 

7 sure to enzyme dust. To eliminate the 
| dust, the soap companies began making 
their products in the form of tiny, coated 
beads. As for skin irritations, the deter- 
gent makers tested. their products on 
many volunteers and pronounced en- 
| zymes safe. Disagreeing, the American 
Academy of Allergy declared in January 
that enzymes are indeed a potential haz- 
‘ard. The Federal Trade Commission has 
ed a study of enzymes but 
t released its findings. 
ne of enzyme pre-soaks has 
aper on the manufacturers’ 
T even more concerned 
lamor over phosphates, 
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grime in hard water. Detergent phos- 
phates flow into the nation’s waterways, 
where they act as nutrients and cause ex- 
cessive growth of algae. In a complex 
process called eutrophication, these algae 
ultimately pollute lakes and rivers. Soap- 
men contend that the major sources of 
phosphates in the waterways are not 
Jaundry products but sewage and run- 
offs from chemical fertilizer. 

Last week 42 U.S. Congressmen intro- 
duced a bill to ban phosphates in deter- 
gents by June 1973. New York's Suffolk 
County barred the sale of all detergents 
after residents complained of suds and 
noxious odors in their drinking water. A 
ban on detergent phosphates in Akron, 
Ohio, is being contested in court. 

Though the detergent industry con- 
tinues to defend the use of phosphates, 
manufacturers are casting about for a 
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substitute cleaning agent. NTA, a ni- 
trogen-based ingredient, seemed briefly 
promising until it was found to be a po- 
tential health hazard. A return to soap 
chips is not feasible because they would 
literally gum up the works of most au- 
tomatic washing machines. 

Tattletale Gray. Many marketers are 
rushing in with phosphate-free deter- 
gents under brand names like Valley 
Dew, Nature. and Concern. Sears, Roe- 
buck is selling Sears Non Polluting 
Laundry Detergent; Purex is promoting 
Instant Fels; and Church & Dwight is 
out with Arm & Hammer Laundry De- 
tergent. North American Chemical is dis- 
tributing its Ecolo-G in almost every 
state. A magazine specializing in prod- 
uct information, Consumer Bulletin, re- 
ports that Ecolo-G is "not recommend 
ed," largely because of its ‘poor i 
formance in soft water. ae 

The chemical composition or possible 


are largely unknown. Most ü 
carbonate, which has a hi 

content than detergents ang all 
soaps and could, if used ; 

damage eyes and mucous m p 
Since most laundry experts emp. 
phosphates clean best and brat , 
new brands could presage a° pi 
the old tattletale-gray washes tuose t 
only six months or so the pi restr 
free products have captured 3 Ote wage 
market. Says Hercules A, «^ ug ind 
leading analyst of soap-indus ^ onary 
at William D. Witter, Inc.: “Pe, Yon, N 
ure they can't do much about med avis-B 
lution. But buying phosphate, Blly p 
tergents gives them the feeling d 1 
are keeping the water cleaner,” ai The 


Will the big detergent m yorkers 
back the affection of the ee fo 


Can they find a substitute fo, 
phates? Are enzymes doomed) 
all soap operas, the answers must 
the drama's next installment. 
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CORPORATIONS lement 
i pall 
How Are You Going to Keebroush 
Them in Manhattan? n 
For the second time in a monional tc 
major corporation last week annogpcludir 
that it was moving out of Manhsents ( 
Three weeks ago General Dynamiche img 
clared its intention of transferrmall, s 
head offices to St. Louis. Last jared v 
Chesebrough-Pond's, which sells dage-p! 
than $261 million a year in cosm¥age-re 
toiletries and food products, disident's 
that it was shifting its headquartes#ion of 
New York to Greenwich, Conn. qhemedy 
ficial reason was that the company #sines 
ed to be closer to its Connecticumy’s N 
oratories and factory. \ Chesebm Foul. 
Pond’s is only one of several large min 
to. move all or part of their centrep900,0 
fices out of New York in the past nar 
years. Among the others: Americani ma 
American Cyanamid, Borden, Unit 
PepsiCo, Corn Products, Shell ois 
tinental Oil, M.W. Kellogg, Lom) I 
Cement, Olin Corp., Stauffer Che fe 
and IBM. Eo 
A smaller number of big com pal 
have either moved to New York n lab 
2 $ a sù | 
nounced their intention to do 7j 

cluding Elgin Industries, U.M C t—— 
Atlantic Richfield and Norton J 
Inc. The traffic in companies, H 
not in overall employment, i$ most 
bound. One reason is" New Yor 
ing costs, which are 9% vx 


Chicago's, 18% more than ^. 
and 26% steeper than Houstoni 
says Leonard Yaseen, chairman 5 | 
tus & Co., a corporate sites’. 
viser, “I don't think econo” s 
much to do with it. The iid 
have at least as much weight. 

the intangibles that corporat ] n 
rising crime, transportation M ; 
fact that young people are W 
tracted te New York as n 
were, and the difficulty 1 jg 
well-educated white-collar W0' | 
the city’s schools. á 


last, Richard Nix- 

26 Sats brandished his for- 
on's Tic to freeze wages and 
p. ek, however, the President 
mildest action open to him 
‘n the public-be-damned surge 


A d prices in the natior 's larg- 
a 


aring that an infla- 
t ndustry, Daey» SS in construc- 
1 Y on suspended the 40-year-old 
pr Bacon Act, which requires s 
i jiy prevailing wages be paid on fed- 

; i ; 

oa un vas generally meant that all 
J^] rers on these projects ey top ey 
naken [ie for the area, even pi YER Pa 
hous most similar private pr d = earn- 
for P less. “Wage rates on fte era pro 
led? W, have been artificially set by DE 
must hw rather than by customary mar n 
" complained Nixon. Many o 


5, i 
p s inflationary local wage set- 
1S dem in construction have automat- 
ally been sanctioned and spread 
h tracts.” 
rough Government con 
Aee $25 billion a year in con- 


truction, nearly a quarter of the na- 
| al total, will be affected by the order, 
annowacluding Government-backed apart- 
Manhdents (but not one-family homes). Yet 
mamiche impact on wages and costs will be 
sferrinmall, spotty and slow to appear. Com- 
Last Jared with the alternatives of imposing 
sells E controls or establishing a 
| cosnl'age-review board, as some of the Pres- 
, dislent's advisers had urged, the suspen- 
artes on of Davis-Bacon is an uncertain 
an. Tremedy for a virulent inflation that top 
panyil¥sinessmen consider to be the econ- 
ecticullmy’s No. 1 problem. 
eseb) Foul Ball. By his action, Nixon sought 
largi minimize the wrath of the nation's 
centrt»900,000 unionized and politically po- 
re pnt hardhats. In January, he asked labor 
erican®d management chiefs to devise a vol- 
» Unitary program to stabilize the industry's 
j] oi 'seraping costs (Time, Feb. 15). Two 
Lone Ecks ago, he sent Labor Secretary 
neemes Hodgson and Harvard Economics 
[fessor John Dunlop to negotiate with 


conii ,Pullding trades’ executive council 


/ork in Harbour, Fla. Dunlop tried to 
do st" labor's tacit consent to a temporary 
MCI 


| Hovet pay for union build- 
) $639 trades Workers averages 
IM ions: of 100,000 or more, 
) Ps © from January 1970. In- 
i ng fringe benefits, employers’ 
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wage-price freeze and creation of a vol- 
untary labor-management-public wage 
board with power to lower wage in- 
creases and to impose settlements if nec- 
essary. If labor did not agree, Hodgson 
warned, the President might establish 
such a board by executive order. The em- 
issaries cajoled in vain. “How can I go 
back to my members and tell them 
that I've agreed with a Republican Pres- 
ident to decrease their raises?" asked 
one union boss. *They'd throw me out." 

But the President had publicly com- 
mitted himself to a meaningful blow 
against construction inflation. “There 
will be action," he promised. Baseball 
Fan Nixon added that if Hodgson 
"struck out, then we'll be up to bat." 
After the President took his swing last 
week, A.F.L.-C.I.O. : President George 
Meany condemned the move as “pu- 
nitive” and “unfair” because it did not 
restrain the rising price of land or ma- 
terials, or limit profits. “Disappointing, 
inadequate and totally ineffective,” said 
William E. Dunn, executive director of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America. “The suspension may have 
some long-range results, but it will not 


Hardhats Get 


costs run 13% higher, or $7.23 
an hour. As usual, the Labor De- 
partment’s latest wage figures show 
wide variations among trades and 
cities. Examples: 
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help to stop the demands for huge wage 
increases in the 1,368 wage agreements 
set to expire this year.” A | 
Limited Savings. Indeed, in strongly 
unionized places like the Northeast, the | 
Pacific Coast and most big cities, the sus- | 
pension will have little if any effect. In 
rural areas and in cities of the South, | 
Southwest and parts of the Midwest, 
where open-shop building is more com- 
mon, some contractors may be able to |» 
cut their prices ever so slightly for fu- f 
ture projects. Big nonunion contractors |! 
may now begin bidding on federal proj- | 
ects, but a complicating factor is the ex- | 
istence of “baby Davis-Bacon" laws in [i 
37 states. Much Government-aided con- 
struction—schools, highways, hospitals 
—is partly state-financed, and unions 
will certainly try to use the state laws {f 
to preserve the status quo. j 
The suspension of the national law 
promises some savings in the construc- 
tion of garden apartments and other low- 
rise rental units. In Atlanta, Louisville, 
Pittsburgh, Nashville, Cincinnati and 
other metropolitan areas where com- 
mercial construction is unionized but 
most housing projects are not, builders 
have been reluctant to erect even heav- 
ily subsidized apartments because of 
the prevailing-wage law. “I haven't been {i 
building any rental projects under the {i 
Federal Housing Administration," says | 
Louisville Builder George Martin. “Now pi 
that Davis-Bacon is suspended, I’m go- | 
ing to start planning some." SE 
Contractors have long compl 
that the Labor Department 
union wage scales as “prevailing” 
regard of the facts. The Oed dr 
General Accounting Office found ls 
year that Davis-Bacon wage fixing had 
boosted costs by 1596 for public hous- 
ing and military-family housing in New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. All of the increase was 
unjustified, the agency charged, be- 
cause lower wage rates prevailed for 
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comparable private construction in the 
same areas. In two cases, said the GAO, 
the Labor Department flouted the law 
by prescribing commercial pay scales 
| that it knew were higher than those pre- 
vailing at similar residential work near 
by. One reason that the law has been 
administered clumsily is that the Labor 
Mi Department issues some 25,000 wage de- 
1! terminations a year but has only six em- 
IJI ployees to make field investigations of 
~; prevailing wages. 
| The inflationary effects of Davis-Ba- 
con have been particularly painful to 
the housing industry, which is only 257% 
unionized because it consists largely of 
small firms. “Our people finally got des- 
perate about the Davis-Bacon problem,” 
says Herbert DeShong, executive vice 
AP 


LABOR SECRETARY HODGSON 
The emissaries cajoled in vain. 


president of the Dallas builders’ asso- 
ciation. After two years of collecting fig- 
ures from payroll records, DeShong was 
able to convince the Labor Department 
that two wage patterns prevailed. To- 
day, the Davis-Bacon rate for the most- 
ly nonunion carpenters on residential 
projects in Dallas County is $4.50 an 
hour, while the generally unionized car- 
penters on big commercial projects get 
$6.174. 

Dwindling Options. Nixon later may 
take still stronger steps against con- 
struction inflation. Last week he kept 

| his options open by endorsing—through 
) Treasury Secretary John Connally—a 
T bill to extend for two years his stand- 
by power to impose wage-price controls. 
"Transportation Secretary John Volpe, 
a former Massachusetts highway con- 
tractor, warned that “the President hasn't 
e age-price controls" if unions 
cannot agree to some vol- 

am. The President hopes 

ied threat will bring about 

wage increases, but it is 

je that his suspension of 


among the nation's 17 construction 
unions. d» 

Angry but uncowed, the building 
unionists seem in no mood to stabilize 
wages unless the President freezes, Or 
at least restricts, construction prices as 
well. Despite Nixon’s aversion to such 
controls, he is being pushed toward them 
by the impatience and frustration of 
businessmen over wage inflation. About 
the only other quick way to hold the 
line on building wages is for the Gov- 
ernment to use its enormous power over 
construction spending to break union 
manpower monopolies, for example by 
outlawing union hiring halls or limiting 
federal contracts in areas of fast-rising 
wages. Any moves toward this end are 
likely to provoke not only outrage but 
a wave of work stoppages. 


AUTOS 
A Model T for Asia? 


Henry Ford II was jetting around 
Asia last week with a new and better 
idea. The chairman of Ford Motor Co. 
proposed to the leaders of Indonesia, 
Singapore, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Thailand and Taiwan a plan for joint 
production of a low-cost auto. It would 
have a 30-h.p. engine, be available in 
about two years and sell for $800 to 
$1,000. The car could be called a mod- 
ern Model T, an updated and stream- 
lined car-for-Everyman, reminiscent—in 
concept at least—of the original, which 
Henry Ford I built 15.5 million times 
over between 1908 and 1927. 

The clincher, in the eyes of many 
Asians eager for industry, is Ford’s plan 
to divide production among several 
countries, each specializing in a par- 
ticular component, Thus engines might 
be built in one country, transmissions 
in another and body parts in others. Out- 
side of Japan, today's Asian auto in- 
dustry is small and largely uneconomical. 
Nearly every country has its own as- 
sembly plants. Ford is the first Amer- 
ican industrialist to offer a product de- 
signed especially for developing coun- 
tries, to be produced on the basis of 
regional cooperation and duty-free im- 
port of components. His project would 
allow each country to reap the benefits 
of the economies of scale and spe- 
cialization by sharing in a large market 
instead of having a small market all to it- 
self. That is precisely the sort of in- 
dustrial opportunity that farsighted 
Asian leaders, economists and business- 
pae been seeking. 

e car will be “unpretty,” sai 

last week. “Durability and. Tus "s 
licity i ill b 3 
plicity in style and economy will be the 
key words.” Added William O. Bourke 
president of Ford Asia-Pacific and South 
Africa: “We've kept the Stylists awa 
so we could keep the price down." De 

velopment began last year in Australi 
where Ford inspected and drove a t i 
model two weeks ago, Another version 
is being developed at Dearborn, Mich 
enger auto, taxi i 
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the car will be versatile eng TA 
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ble as a power source to E 
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ADVERTISING 
The Limits of Liberation 


Most underground newspa 
garish amalgam of barnyard Pers J 
bosoms, revolutionary tracts 
ented want ads. Still, the 50 ai 
derground publications, inch 
Los Angeles Free Press, New 
East Village Other and Atlanta’, 
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Geronimo taught us all the meaning 
word commitment. c 
He believed he was part of the huge cycle: 
of lite And his attachment to the land made 
him defend it with his life's blood) 9°) 
Truth and Soul has another kind of commit. 
‘Truth and Soul The revoluton in 
1407 Greadasy; fete YAX Car. qn 675 6557 
Join us at The National Boutique Show, Hotel MeAlpin in New York. Jassary 2677 loger 


CLOTHING AD BEFORE ceNsoRsHifon 
The straights co-opt no more (eon p, 


clothing manufacturers have fougreh... 


worthwhile to promote their WaMppil Oil. 
the underground press, often Becidental 
their copy with radical themes. I. 
Despite their strong editoria am" 
against all forms of censorship, u nn Cen, 
derground papers have just got iiei 
and imposed a censorship of the’) 
Advertisers no longer may pup 
products with any form of the i 
"liberation" or “revolution.” Fife 
ample, promotions once At 


now forbidden include Tad's ? li Cal E; 
jeans, which were headlined "DO ig oj s 
thing Revolting in Tads" and "1 
Soul Fashions ads, which Ber i 
learned something about revolt 
Geronimo.” The editors object 
mercial use of the words dera 
causes that they represent 
says Robert England, presiden 
hattan’s Media A., a frm e 
space for most underground P Mt ¢ 
Opting the language shows ® I pp tingho 
ativity.” Advertisers still have yiimlvorth 
tions; for example, they E a 


_ Many four-letter obscenities 
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if you think aluminium 
think about us 


whatever your specialty: 

extrusion, rolling, wire-drawing, casting, 

steel-making, paint, chemicals... 

we will furnish you quickly and efficiently the products 
best suited for your specific. needs. 


we have been making aluminium for more than 100 years, 

our patents and know-how are used throughout the world, 

we are the proud owners of the most modern research laboratories 
in all of Europe 

we are the largest european seller of aluminium 
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FORGING INGOTS, E.C. AND ALLOY REDRAW. ROD, SHOT, POWDER AND PASTE. 


L’ALUMINIUM FRANCAIS 
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SOUTH VIETNAMESE TROOPS WAITING TO BOARD H 


ELICOPTERS NEAR LAOTIAN BORDER 


Indochina: Tough Days on the Trail 


HEN Lam Son 719, the invasion 
of Laos, began early last month, 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird predict- 
ed that there would be "some tough 
days ahead." Last week the Communists 
made good on that prediction—with a 
|, vengeance. 
| The main South Vietnamese force of 
10,000 troops and 100 tanks and ar- 
mored personnel carriers sat immobile 
barely 15 miles inside Laos on jungle- 
bordered Route 9. Out on the flanks, 
where elite airborne and ranger units 
clung to rugged hilltop fire bases, Com- 
— munist troops launched a series of furi- 
M ous assaults, First blood was drawn at an 
1? outpost about 14 miles inside Laos, 
where the ARVN (Army of the Republic 
) of Viet Nam) 39th Ranger battalion held 
' out valiantly against a North Vietnamese 
force of regimental strength for three 
T days before abandoning its positions. By 
the time the survivors had hacked their 
T way through to another base two miles 
away, no fewer than 323 of 500 Rangers 
were dead. wounded or missing. 
$ Deeper inside Laos, at an outpost 
— known as Hill 31, an ARVN airborne bat- 


IS struggle with a Communist force of up 
"to 2,000 men, backed by Soviet-made 
| PT-76 light tanks. As the fighting raged, 
the smoking hulks of broken Communist 
"tanks and shattered U.S. helicopters lit- 
‘tered the battlefield; B-52 strikes thun- 
"dered so close, said a downed chopper 
"rewman, that the dust “made our eyes 
er.” Though the outcome of the bat- 
ained in doubt at week’s end, the 

on toll was already substantial: in 

. no less than five ARVN bat- 

all practical purposes, 


Cocky young ARVN troops who had 
enjoyed easy triumphs on the plains of 
Cambodia grew fearful in the dark jun- 
gles of Laos. “The first week everybody 
was happy and confident, writing let- 
ters and trading souvenirs,” reported a 
Japanese photographer with the lead 
tankers. "Now they are homesick and 
worried.” 

Mounting Skepticism. In Saigon, the 
popular mood was sullen, even acrimo- 
nious. Vietnamese complained that Lam 
Son was a U.S. concoction designed to 
accomplish U.S. goals and the ARVN was 
paying a dear price. Every hour, truck- 
loads of fresh corpses rolled into the Bien 
Hoa military cemetery, where gravedig- 
gers had been ordered to double their 
normal 100-graves-a-week pace. 

In the U.S., reports of the bloody 
fighting raised ominous questions. Was 
another Dienbienphu in the making on 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail? Or were the 
mounting skepticism and the darkening 
headlines caused, at least in part, by the 
impossible conditions imposed on news 
coverage (see THE Press)? By way of re- 
assuring the U.S. public, the Administra- 
tion launched a vigorous public relations 
campaign. 

In an 80-minute press conference at 
the Pentagon, Laird and Lieut. General 
John W. Vogt Jr., a ranking member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, claimed that 
ARVN was racking up impressive kill ra- 
tios in Southern Laos and in Cambodia 
Overall, the casualty totals for the first 
three weeks of the operation were if 
ARVN figures are to be believed, 19 715 
Communist dead v. 2,208 ARVN dead 
U.S. casualties have been 40 killed and 
34 wounded. Casualty rates aside, w 
ARVN stalled? No, said Vo Ms 


long halt on Route 9 was a deli 
“pause” to give commanders a chai 
watch and assess enemy mover 
Said'Laird: “The operation is goin 
cording to plan." ; 
A Matter of Time. Though Adis 
tration spokesmen described the y 
tion's goals in modest terms, sour 
Saigon conceded that the original t 
tives were more ambitious but 4 
^e qt 
formance. By last week: ace 
> ARVN armor on Route 9 was (0 
thrust 25 miles to Tchepone, wher} 
branches of the Ho Chi Minh Trall 
before snaking off into South Viel} 
and Cambodia. ¢ 


Savannakhet, near the western bof 
the panhandle, was to have move 
ward along Route 9 to Muong Phir 
other major junction and site of UE 
enemy supply caches. That force A yie — 
halfway to its destination an 4A Chi, 
heavy resistance. dind 3 
> An ARVN force was to have ee x 
pered 48 miles across the trail ar arred 
topeu, an important Commun". 
pied Laotian town on the edge of" 
lovens Plateau; but helicopters UP 
the Route 9 operation have ^. 
busy to be diverted to the 
mission. " 
A number of factors have UP : 
original expectations. Boxe Mw 
positions, ARVN artillerymen es] 
mm. eleven-mile-range HOW. 
often outreached by North 


eni 
gunners with 130-mm. piece M 
fire a shell 17 miles. Fog P ru | 
bases and curtails vital air SUPP e 

Rather than fade away, 9$ eia 
E iheMetf, Cambodia, the North Vietnan a 


34dHOHA14I113 GTOUVH 


nd biVfe 92, one of several major 
lo Chi Minh Trail routes, 

, beeninds south through bomb- 

| ares!frred Laotian jungles. 
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S n H 
Outh Vietnamese infantryman 


makes his way along a well- 
camouflaged branch of the 
trail inside Laos. 
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South Vietnamese rush wo 


Troops inspect bunker along Ho Chi Minh Trail- 
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Crippled U.S. Cobra gunship at Khe Sanh after crash landing that killed two ARVN soldiers inside. 
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jo Plers at A Luoi Outpost in 


Laos. 


Russian-made PT-76 tap} 
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South Vietnamese troops on hilltop in rugged Laotian panhon D 


RRO ye saghe Lao 
Mi to sh 
Nodia v 


Mound 
Access 
Fast soi 


4 ensive positions and 

ses with unexpected 

45,000 Communist troops 

F r und Tchepone in a great 

3 facing the ARVN advance. 

3 erts say that another 20,000 

e troops are converging 

9 from north and south. They 

be joined by 6,000 fresh troops 

North Vietnamese divi- 
Demilitarized Zone. 

President Nguyen 


on 
e three 
ove the 


's SUgg 
ne” before ARVN troops 


th of the DMZ was de- 
:ghten Hanoi into keeping its 
s in place. But Hanoi's 
h a thrust would bring 


y that the U.S. would en- 
f the Lam Son forces were 


We 


| abl 
E simander in Viet Nam, threw a 


Ee onumental tantrum at his headquarters 
Berth Saigon. "You people are telling me 
hat you think I want to know,” he 
SWormed at his intelligence officers. “I 
ant to know what is actually happen- 
p." Said one source: “He was so mad 
was dancing on the table tops.” 
ISI. Continuing Flow. Early in the week, 
P Wibrams, U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth 
unker and Thieu conferred for a full 
four on the Laotian situation. Next 
p, Jorning, Thieu summoned Lieut. Gen- 
ral Do Cao Tri to Saigon. Hoping to get 
ghe Laos operation moving, Thieu decid- 
d to shift Tri from the successful Cam- 
lodia venture and put him in charge of 
am Son, replacing moon-faced Lieut. 
general Hoang Xuan Lam. But 24 hours 
iter Tri was dead (see box). 
| For all Lam Son's problems, no pull- 
lick is being considered yet. And the 
froundwork for calling the campaign a 
miccess is already being prepared. At 
gast Some minor parts of the nine major 
40 Chi Minh Trail routes have been 
ued up. Much of the 4-in. pipeline that 
E Prom the North Vietnamese port of 
D. g She down into Laos has been.de- 
f E. - Undeniably, the operation has 
3 rpt time for Phnom-Penh and, 
alle ae ea it may well have fore- 
Wiet Nam’ 9mmunist offensive in South 
PBut ihe s five northern provinces. 
E Seperation has not touched the 
stof Te edt supply areas, which lie 
ration A And as one Adminis- 
e boast ibat Smadidiy admitted: “So 
Putes. That’s Rus cut three or four 
Dur or five HA ing. There are literally 
à BY continues.” as many left where the 
ixi 
abiliti the Date. Whether Lam Son’s 
on’s critics Prove assets for Richard 
ls teach. Temains to be seen. Cam- 
red nS Opposing the invasion fea- 
1 Ugene McG h e 
ll Harriman arthy at Harvard, Av- 
iversity UR and Ed Muskie at 
ES Pennsylvania. Muskie 


Dno a xed date 
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The Death of a Fighting General | 


TESUBESD by the slow pace of 
ARVN's thrust into Laos, South Viet 
Nam's President Nguyen Van Thieu 
made a painful decision early last week. 
He would have to put a new man in 
charge. At 7 one morning, he summoned 
Lieut. General Do Cao Tri, 41, his na- 
tion's most decorated and best-known 
soldier, to the presidential palace in Sai- 
gon. Then he told Tri that the job was 
his. The two men briefly discussed pre- 
cisely how and when Tri would take over 
command of Lam Son 719 from I Corps 
commander Lieut. General Hoang Xuan 
Lam. After the talk, Tri boarded his hel- 
icopter to see how his troops were faring 
in their other outcountry incursion, a 


LE MINH 


TRI ON BATTLEFIELD IN 1970 


X 


drive through Communist sanctuaries in 
southeastern Cambodia. Barely 24 hours 
later, the body of Do Cao Tri was pulled 
from the wreckage of his craft in. Tay 
Ninh province. 
LJ 

The crash took the lives of ten men, in- 
cluding several of Tri's aides and News- 
week Correspondent Frangois Sully (see 
Tue Press). According to an official 
government account, there was a me- 
chanical failure that set off an explosion 
aboard the craft while it was 100 feet in 
the air. Predictably, Saigon's busy gossip 
mills ground out another version: Tri 
was the victim of an elaborate conspiracy 
—the standard and not always inaccu- 
rate explanation for anything that hap- 
pens in South Viet Nam. He was shot 
down, so the story went, by personal or 
political enemies. U.S. intelligence offi- 
cers suspect that Tri's helicopter was ac- 


tually downed by Communist antiair- h 


craft fire; the government circulated 
story of mechanical failure, they say, (i 
deprive the enemy of the satisfaction ¢ 
having killed one of South Viet Nami 
foremost military heroes. 

Tri was often rated as ARVN's b 
fighting general, and his feats of person 
bravery became legend. During la 
May's campaign in Cambodia, Tri f 
quently swooped down in his chopper 
take personal command of a unit in tro 
ble. On one occasion, after the ma 
standing next to him was killed by an etj 
emy shell, the plucky general leapg| 
aboard an armored personnel carrier a 
urged it toward the source of the gunfi 
shouting, *Forward, forward!" 

Tri’s standard battlefield uniform we 
a camouflage jungle suit, a baseball ca 
with three stars and a baton that, Hf 
joked, was always on hand “to span 
the Viet Cong." He relished the spoji 


arming frankness during last year's Ca I 
bodian invasion. Less well known wa | 
the fact that the "Patton of Parrot: 
Beak,” as he came to be nicknamed 
was also a skillful administrator whi 
had commanded three of South Vig)’ 
Nam’s four military districts and 4 
times was considered to head the fourth} 
He backed Vietnamization long befont 
it became a stated policy. i 
o 


3 
Born into a wealthy landowning fa i| 
ily in Tay Ninh province, Tri chop 
pered daily between the battlefield a 
his sumptuous villa, complete with swin 
ming pool, on the river at Bien Ho 
There, Tri reveled in the role of hos 
bon vivant and raconteur. He was some, 
thing of a zoo keeper as well, wit 
ducks, pigeons, a deer, an ox and a p 
roaming the grounds. Tri was devote 
to his wife and six children; he taugh 
economy to the younger ones by usin 
their allowances to buy animal feed. 
the pig, then letting them split the prof} 
it when the pig was sold. But his styl! 
of living was so lavish that suspicion} 
of corruption were continually rais 
against him, and. in 1965, during a 
ernment investigation of his wealth, h 
attempted suicide. One of the sponsi 
of the inquiry was Vice P 
Nguyen Cao Ky, then head of 1 
force. The two men became 
emies, and though they often 
other at official functions afte 
sumed military command in 
never shook hands. T 

Tri often said that be^ 

when he was with hisssoló 
Last week, while a soldier hel 
of roses bound with a ribbon t 
DADDY—WE LOVE HIM SO 
casket was lowered into a gra 
Hoa's military cemetery. Fastened to t| 
coffin's lid were his dress hat, his glove 
his sword and his baton. 


Senate colleagues seemed to agree; 35 
Senate Democrats (of a total of 54) vot- 
ed in caucus last week for complete with- 
drawal by the end of 1972. Still, the re- 
action has been mild compared with 
| what happened after Cambodia last May. 
n i Moreover, if ARVN manages to hold its 
| | Own against the superior Communist 
||| force, much of the criticism might lose 
| 1! its bite. 
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| Digging the Silos 


i When orbiting satellites recently trans- 
13. mitted a batch of aerial photographs of 
|| China, U.S. intelligence experts quickly 
l| detected something new. A number of 
f small holes showed up on the photos, and 
+ the analysts figured that they were almost 
surely "soft" sites for missiles. Their con- 
21 clusion: Peking is ready to begin deploy- 

ing medium-range ballistic missiles. 
There is no solid evidence that any 
missiles have actually been placed on 
launchers. Nonetheless, if Pentagon fore- 
asts prove correct, Peking could have a 
| force of 80 to 100 MRBMs, with ranges 
Bof 1.000 or more miles and 20-kiloton 
‘warheads (Hiroshima size) imbedded 
deep in Chinese soil by the mid-1970s. 
he missiles would be no threat to the 
T U.S., but they would be within reach of 
| Pekings Asian neighbors, notably the 

Soviet Far East. 
14 Pad Problems. China's move to de- 
21 ploy a missile force under the command 
Í T of its secrecy-shrouded Second Artillery 
Corps has come much later than outside 
1. experts originally expected. The Chinese 
| successfully fired a nuclear-tipped mis- 
sile with a range of up to 700 miles from 
Í their Shuangchengtzu test site in 1966, 
di | but after that, all tbey hit were problems 
ihe b —with guidance systems, with warhead 
‘| miniaturization and with the Cultural 
I| T Revolution. The program picked up 
|) again as the Cultural Revolution waned 
$ 1 and as bloody battles with 
+ Soviet border forces began 


f 
i 


7 
i i Í to break out along the Us- 
"nu suri River in 1969. Last 
I year's launching of a 381- 
» Ib. satellite, which could, 
|i among other things, broad- 
F cast a spirited rendition of 
| The East Is Red, was ample 
evidence that most practi- 
' cal and political problems 
had been overcome—at 
| least as far as MRBMs were 
Í concerned. 

What remains uncertain 


Por withdrawal of all U.S. troops. PBEzedbxina Pranon mha nhk 


esti- 


tri 

vated $1.5 billion a year (around 2% 
of China's gross national product) that 
it spends on missiles and warheads. Pads 
for testing medium- and intermediate- 
range missiles have been built at Huhe- 
hot. the capital city of Inner Mongolia, 
and at a new site in the mountains of 
Manchuria’s Kirin Province, from which 
IRBMs can be fired over a 2,000-mile 
range to barren Sinkiang Province. But 
there are no signs that China is even 
ready to test a full-blown intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile, which would have to 
be lofted over a 6,000-mile range into 
the Indian Ocean. 

Peking has earnestly: courted Tan- 
zania, which may be called upon to pro- 
vide sites for Chinese range-monitoring 
stations and a base for a Chinese missile- 
recovery ship. But where are the ICBMs? 
The delay may be rooted in difficulties 
with ICBM technology, or in building 
ICBM launch pads at Shuangchengtzu, 
the high (4,000 ft), sandy plain near 
the Mongolian border that remains Chi- 
na's main missile-test complex. Then 
again, the Chinese may have decided 
simply to stick with their relatively cheap 
MRBMs, which can hit cities like Vladi- 
vostok and Irkutsk, and thus would be 
sufficient to make the Russians think 
twice about sending troops across the Us- 
suri, or even hurling their own ICBMs 
at Peking. In any case, a Chinese ICBM 
force big enough to give Peking a cred- 
itable threat against Russia (which has 
more than 1,400 ICBMs) or the U.S. 
(1,054) is impossibly far off. Even if an 
ICBM were to be fired successfully this 
week, it would be 1975 or 1976 before 
China could have a force of 10 to 25 mis- 
siles deployed. 

Going Slow. Understandably the Chi- 
nese insist that they are not interested 
in matching the superpowers missile 
programs. According to one Asian an- 
alyst, Peking is *more than 20 years be- 
hind the Soviets and the Americans 
—and the gap might ex- 
pand." Besides, China is 
wary of alarming the Sovi- 
ets, who keep an eye on 
China with spy satellites, 
among other things, and 
have hinted frequently at a 
pre-emptive strike if Pe- 
king makes any menacing 
moves. In the meantime, 
intelligence experts report 
that the Chinese are work- 
ing hard on producing TU- 
16 medium bombers (from 
Soviet plans obtained be- 
fore the Sino-Soviet split) 


and developing nuclear 
submarines. 
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JORDAN'S KING HUSSEIN ™ 
Dickering for a bank | i 


MIDDLE EAST | 


ter 
Inching Closer to Peace Pidan 
Once again the Middle East app, wi 
es a dangerous deadline. The [ates lila! 
fire between Egypt and Israel orth 
midnight next Sunday. With an Pu i 
the calendar, and with an aim to h 
keeping negotiations going, Israel "n 
week presented United Nations d 
ator Gunnar Jarring with its sf ran 
to Egypt's recent peace proposals. ben m 
Israelis welcomed Cairo's apparen The bi 
ingness to conclude a “peace agreemchang 
of some sort, and stated their wiin sali 
ness to pull back to “secure and at juts 
boundaries.” At the same time, hoWlery oj 
Israel re-emphasized that it does nem, v 
tend to give up all the territory yuld a 
tured in the 1967 war. üthin t 
Eventually, the crucial questionJerusa 
come to this: exactly how mud. But 
ritory does Israel intend to surttitir Jor 
Arab negotiators say, largely forpye a 
consumption, that every acre musttice in 
turned. On the other hand, Israel$aces in 
mier Golda Meir drew some preti}{lerrito 
cific lines during a women’s Phe Hu 
meeting in Tel Aviv last week. E Over 
cating that her country aims t0 gee 
some key areas. “The Americani dr s" 
very well how much we can cot} n t 
said Mrs. Meir. “They know We tire pe 
concede the Golan Heights, Bey "E 
rusalem or Sharm el Sheikh. — Ey shr 
Face to Face. So much for the i guerr 
posturing. Behind the scenes, na Se the 


few inches closer than it has S% 


tween Jordan’s King Hussein deo, y 
Deputy Premier Yigal Allon i 
automobile on the border ie ; 


y 
er 
have come the outlines of ' s 


tlement. Jordan will not moves Q 
before Egypt, of course, bUt i 
s » essen 


t 


— d 


z Nos 
Mes 1 ISRAEL'S GOLDA MEIR 
2 | Drawing some: lines. 
| 
] | tentatively, been agreed upon: 


e jordan would accept the Allon plan, 
t ap, Uer which the West Bank will be de- 
| a tfitarized, and Israel would keep a strip 
tester "tified settlements along the Jordan 
x: Um to safeguard its borders. There 
an “uld be no separate Palestinian state, 
Tod the people of the West Bank would 


, hin their Jordanian citizenship and 
ons y would have access to the East Bank 
S resp means of a corridor at Jericho be- 
posals ben the Israeli border settlements. 
paren The border between countries would 
agrétil changed in two minor ways. The La- 
eir Win salient, a bit of Jordanian. land 
and üt juts into Israel at the Trappist mon- 
e, howlery of Latrun on the road to Jeru- 
Joes mem, would be given to Israel. So 
nitor juld a small chunk of land farther 
_ uthin the Kfar Etzion area. 
yestionJerusalem would remain an. Israeli 
much y. But Jerusalem Arabs would keep 
surtetgir Jordanian citizenship, and would 
|forpWe a separate city council with a 
musttice in municipal affairs. Moslem holy- 
srads3ces in Jerusalem would be granted ex- 
pre lerritorial Status by the Israelis, and 
n’s 208 Hussein would fly the Jordanian 
week. 'B over them. 
s to MThese plans, to be sure, have not been 
icans ip y ratified. Jordan may have many 
1 confond thoughts, since the terms gener- 
we fe Roa to benefit the Israelis. But 
" P. His also aspects to please Jordan, 
^ would control the West Bank and 
r the? ‘shrines in Jerusalem. The Palestin- 
mor he es In Jordan will certainly op- 
nder P pees violently, But Hussein is 
Fever to bring the fedayeen to heel 
somè ndly d e wants to; since his army 
" ott e efeated them last fall, the guer- 
ibs Within ther Staggering, 
a dy ent rane government the only 
come from three Cabinet 


isters 
ional mue of 18) who belong to the 


23): Bto eligious Party and are unwill- 
d 2 Em, uum the West Bank to Torie 
it of t they VU RSS the biblical homeland. 
085 Er Golda € easily outvoted by Pre- 


sid 


Ir's Labor mini 
er the Ministers, who 
Q be 7 Proposed Jordanian settle- 


A Quiet Revolution 

While the Israelis and Arabs have 
held the world's attention with their 
edge-of-the-abyss maneuvers over the 
past several months, a subtle shift has 
been taking place in another significant 
set of Middle East relationships. Large- 
ly under the aegis of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Joseph J. Sisco, the 
U.S. has been moving to repair its 
badly damaged position in the Arab 
world. Today U.S.-Arab relations are 
better than they have been at any time 
since the Six-Day War of 1967, and as 
one American diplomat puts it, “Joe is 
there pulling all the strings." 

One indication of the current U.S. ef- 
fort was President Nixon's "State of the 
World" address last week. Arab officials 
took careful note of the President's en- 
dorsement of Arab demands for the re- 
turn of captured territories (though he 
did not spell out which border rectifica- 
tions Washington would support) and his 
call for an equitable solution of the Pal- 
estine refugee problem (though he did 
not suggest a specific solution). “The 
U.S. President," said the Beirut newspa- 
per Al Jarida approvingly, “is trying to 
strike a balance in the U.S. position.” 
Cairo’s Al Ahram detected “new ele- 
ments” in the U.S. approach. That is true 
largely because the U.S. has lately dis- 
cerned new elements in the Arab ap- 
proach. Not long ago, Libya ousted the 
U.S. Air Force from its huge Wheelus 
Base; Jordan expelled an American en- 
voy; bombs ripped U.S. cultural centers 
in Beirut and Amman. Today: 

In Egypt, U.S. Diplomat Donald Ber- 
gus is officially listed as “Head of the 
U.S. Interests Section, Spanish Em- 
bassy,” because the late Gamal Abdel 
Nasser broke off formal relations with 
Washington during the Six-Day War. 
But Bergus’ contacts with top Egyptian 
officials have been so frequent and so 
cozy in recent months that the only re- 
maining step would be formal renewal 
of relations. One reason for the new at- 
mosphere is Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat’s impressive flexibility and rea- 
sonableness in dealing with Israel. 

In Jordan, King Hussein has been in a 
strong position since he defeated the Pal- 
estinian guerrillas last September. The 
U.S. urged Hussein to take on the feda- 
yeen, and according to one Amman dip- 
lomat, so did “his officers, his Cabinet, 
his brothers and even his mother.” Since 
then, a total of $70 million worth of mil- 
itary and economic aid has been, or is to 
be, sent to Hussein. State Department 
aides report that assistance for Jordan is 
presently one of the least difficult items 
to get through State Department eche- 
lons—or through Congress. 

In Libya, Cålonel Muammar Gaddafi 
has toned down the anti-Western posture 
he struck after deposing antique King Id- 
ris in 1969. Gaddafi, who has apparently 
come to the belated realization that he 
was isolating himself from practically ev- 
erybody but Cairo and Mo 
Selene tia 
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qorre ekhi 


scow, has 
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‘tions with the West. Meanwhile he has — 


been ignoring Soviet requests to let units 
of their Mediterranean fleet call at any 
Libyan port Gaddafi may designate. 

In Syria, Americans were unwelcome 
after the Six-Day War, but now tour- 
ists and even newsmen can enter Da- 
mascus overland from Beirut. Pan Amer- 
ican recently resumed flights that were 
suspended after Arab guerrillas blew 
up a plane to mark the opening of Da- 
mascus' new international airport in Au- 
gust 1969. More important, the gov- 
ernment of General Hafez Assad, who 
took over last November from rivals 
within the Baath Party, has at last de- 
cided to repair Tapline, the American- 
built pipeline that carries Saudi Ara- 
bian oil to the Mediterranean and was 
pierced accidentally by a bulldozer last 
May. Previously, the Syrians had re- 
fused to let the line be repaired. 

In Yemen, which suspended relations 
with the U.S. in 1967, Abdel Rahman Ir- 
yani, head of the governing council, 
said in a January interview: “There is 
no reason not to push the establishment 
of friendly mutual relations." 

The shift in U.S.-Arab relations, in 
the words of one American official, *ap- 
proximates a quiet revolution." But the 
revolution has not yet been secured. To 
an extent, the new Arab readiness to 
make amends with Washington grows 
out of a conviction that the U.S. is de- 
termined to pressure Israel into a peace 
settlement that will be acceptable to 
Cairo and Amman. If Arab-Israeli ne- 
gotiations were to collapse, it is en- 
tirely possible that some Arabs would 
blame Washington for not being suf- 
ficiently forceful with Israel. That is 
what Moscow is counting on; unable to 
secure advantages for the Arabs by force 
of arms, the Soviets are merely watch- 
ing and waiting in hopes that the U.S- 
will fall on its face. In such a case, the 
quiet revolution might turn into a noisy 
round of recriminations, and relations 
might be worse than before. 
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university graduates was called 
French press, a work stoppage 
airlines was “the strike of the rich." 


Sweden: The Big Lockout 


For 25 years Sweden Incorporated, as 
Swedes affectionately call their country, 
ticked along as smoothly as a Swiss 


| watch. Steady economic growth was 
T matched by full employment. Swedes 
i enjoyed Europe's highest per capita in- 
Í come. Most enviable of all was the na- 
Í tion's record of labor peace. Except for 


' one drawn-out struggle by iron miners in 
remote Kiruna within the Arctic Circle, 
it had not suffered a major strike since 


; 4 1945, when metalworkers staged a five- 


month walkout. All of this seemed even 


in Sweden—even 


i more remarkable in light of the fact that 
2 
1 


virtually everyone 


ZU" clergymen—belongs to a labor union. 
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Last week, like a good watch whose 
mainspring has finally sprung, Sweden's 
finely meshed economy was immeasur- 
ably slowed. Off their jobs were all the 
people who rarely strike anywhere else in 
the world: 11,000 state, and municipal 
civil servants, customs officials, judges, 
social workers, dentists, doctors, tax ad- 


| justers and train dispatchers. The num- 


i i 


y 

PET 
i 
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ber was swelled by the state collective- 
bargaining agency, which last week 
locked out 25,000 teachers. This week 
1,000 scientists and 3,000 Swedish mil- 
itary officers—among the unions’ high- 
est-paid employees—will also be barred 
from work. Some 20,000 reservists were 
not at all unhappy, since the government 
canceled practice maneuvers. 

No Divorce. If the lockout of men en- 
gaged in the nation's defense boggled 
outside observers, it little surprised 


— 


Luxury Strikes 


k were affected by strikes in- 
ear the top of the eco- 
the walkout by a variety of 
strike." To an unsympathetic 
three 


Swedes. Military officers enjoy the right 
to negotiate as a union and to take strike 
action (though they have never done so). 
Stockholm's morning newspaper, Sven- 
ska Dagbladet, published a wry cartoon 
showing a large billboard inscribed with 
what it called a message from the Min- 
ister of Defense: “It is forbidden to en- 
gage in war against Sweden during the 
lockout." Meanwhile, Defense Minister 
Sven Andersson assured critics that key 
men in defense posts would be exempt 
from the lockout. 

Otherwise, Swedes found services hit 
and miss. They could still get married 
in church; ministers are not striking. 
But they could not get divorced; court of- 
ficials are not at work. Passenger trains 
were stopped throughout the country, 
and huge traffic jams clogged urban 
areas as people turned to buses and pri- 
vate autos. Airlines were slowed be- 
cause half the meteorologists were out; 
so were boats plying Sweden's rocky 
coastline because 185 of 400 pilots 
stopped working. In Stockholm's largest 
court, only. nine of 80 prosecutors re- 
ported for work. As imported products 
piled up in warehouses, some industries 
laid off workers for lack of raw ma- 
terials. One young biologist, who was 
writing a doctoral thesis on the ge- 
netics of fruit flies, was locked out of 
Stockholm's Genetic Institute because 
he is an instructor. But he won the 
right to go back in because he is also. a 
graduate student, and he was thus able 
to keep his fruit flies—and. his hopes 
for a doctorate degree—alive, 
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Two Western European countries last wee 
volving not blue-collar workers but professionals n 

- nomic pyramid. In Swedish newspapers, 
“the luxury 
by members of flight crews from 


kept labor peace by a comb tg f 
vility (including a gentlemen ; 
never to surprise the oppositi apr 
elaborate system of centrali; Ua aily f 
gotiations designed to kee ed. thi 
ment's role to a minimum x 
dispute developed a month - 
110,000-member Centra] Bo 


Civil Servants (SR) be 
strikes after four-month v. à sfrench 
tions broke down. The imp, * 
oped from the unions' dem 
boosts of between 1896 and 206 fh 
Prime Minister Olof Palme ^ 
any wage packet over 7% to og. 
“threaten the economy of the | 
Supporting Palme, the governm. N az 
lective bargaining agency, AVE fAs t 
ordered the lockouts in hopes M ry 
ing the unions' tills as fast ad Week, 
and forcing them back to the 4, EWS W 
ing table. Significantly, blu Aussi 
unions have not walked oy itis! 
their average annual wage (you, 
less than half that of the striking, P 
collar workers ($10,200). Palme 
mitted to what he calls “increased 
ity" in Sweden, has promised je 
that will close the broad gap inii 72 
curity, vacations, pensions and wo fe 
conditions. To narrow the differat” 
wages, the dynamic young (44 
Minister has suggested that the lj 
increases should go not to wel-pie se 
fessionals but to those at the boul 
the wage scale. 


France: An Excess of Gree 

French strikers last week were?l 
from the bottom: they were pilot 
igators and flight engineers, neat 
of whom earn more than $20,000! 
for flying a maximum of 68 ho 
month. They also get a 30% tat 
and 40 days of annual holiday.) 
they struck for even shorter ho! 


T ; 
er Paliated by locking out 2,400 
reta + 


nes of flight crews. With nearly 350 
pes anceled, the lockout is cost- 
ight dn a combined $1.8 million 
E osses. The flight crews 
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80, vf o Of press. Commented Le 
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DRAGUNSKI & INTERPRETER 
Hadassah was never like this. 


"s, they said, are facing increasing dis- 
E odor. Many of them are jailed or 
Maced in insane asylums soon after they 

'Dply for visas to emigrate to Israel. 
m. E only major fireworks at the con- 
| UCe Were touched off by Rabbi Meir 


he militant Jewish 


, 
i 
| 


K 


üinistratio, 
$ role in 


proceedings orderly, 
a aders refused him per- 
icked Kane Belgian plainclothesmen 
B ane off and subsequently 
Tm à London-bound plane. 

à delegates were outraged. 

u Preminger said 


ital. They would Jiye 


ogized. Playwright Paddy Chayefsky, 
who also defended the rabbi's right to 
be heard, dismissed the conference as 
"a Wednesday night Hadassah meeting." 

Evidently Moscow thought the 27-na- 
tion parley was more important than 
that. First the Russians tried to pres- 
sure Belgium into canceling it, calling 
the conference “an anti-Soviet prov- 
ocation." When that failed, Moscow dis- 
patched six men to Brussels; ostensibly 
they were well-assimilated Soviet Jews 
whose mission was to counter any anti- 
Russian remarks. In a news conference 
at the Brussels Press Club, the Moscow 
group contended that there was no of- 
ficial persecution or mistreatment of 
Jews in the Soviet Union. Later, in an 
interview with Time’s Friso Endt, the 
group's ranking member, Colonel Gener- 
al David Dragunski, raised doubts about 
his own Jewishness. When Endt asked 
whether he spoke Yiddish or Hebrew, 
Dragunski replied that he spoke neither, 
which is not unusual among Soviet Jews. 
But he also insisted that there was no dif- 
ference between the two languages, 
which is not a mistake that many Jews 
would make. Then Endt tossed the gen- 
eral a Yiddish phrase that almost any 
Jew would recognize, even one with no 
formal training in the tongue. “Mazel tov 
[Good luck],” said Endt as he left. The 
general, grinning foolishly, was at a loss 
for words. Finally he replied simply, 
“Da.” 


ITALY 
Nobody’s Children 


The Italian, as folk wisdom has it, is 
just crazy about kids. That may be true 
as far as his own offspring are con- 
cerned. But when 1,500 carabinieri and 
policemen staged surprise raids on 286 
orphanages and other children’s homes 
throughout Rome two weeks ago, they 
found plenty of evidence that some bam- 
bini are not exactly coddled. 

Dozens of institutions were filthy or 
unheated or both; many provided in- 
adequate food and clothing. One of the 
worst was the Institute of Jesus the Di- 
vine Worker, where the toilets and other 
plumbing were out of order and the chil- 
dren's bed sheets had not been changed 
for two months. The institute's director, 
a priest named Don Carlo Quadrucci, 


30, protested: “We know that conditions 


are not perfect, but our critics should 
realize what sacrifices this work costs 
us. We consider our work a mission." 
Five days later, police arrested Quad- 
rucci and accused him of making homo- 
sexual assaults on some of his young 


~ charges. 


Blocking Adoptions. All told, there 
are 200,000 homeless children living in 
some 6,000 institutions throughout It- 
aly. *Many of these children are thirty 
times worse off than in juvenile pris- 
ons," said Luciano Infelisi, 30, a reform- 
minded Rome district attorney who or- 
ganized the surprise raids in the cap- 
better i De 
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CARABINIERE AT RAIDED ORPHANAGE 
Convicts are better off. 
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had committed crimes." The Dickensian 


situation is largely the result of inad- |) 
Though (i 


equate government control. 


90% of the institutions are related to |] 


church organizations, ultimate respon- | 


sibility for their supervision rests with 
the notoriously inefficient National Or- 
ganization for the Protection of Moth- 
ers and Children. 


W 


ll 


In theory, many of the children are || 
in orphanages only temporarily, awaiting |! 
adoption. There are currently 2,000 ap- {f 
plicants for children in Rome alone; | 
yet only 155 infants from orphanages |! 
were adopted there last year. Some or- | 
phanages have been accused of actually fi 
blocking adoptions, since the children $ 


mean money in the form of subsidies | 


ranging to $10 a day per child. Others 


are said to charge would-be adoptive par- iif 
ents an average of $500 per child—$150 H 


in advance and “the rest on delivery.” 


Jolted into Action. Infelisi spent four H 


months planning the operation. His aim: 
to jolt the government into taking cor- 
rective action or to scare the institutio. 
themselves into making reforms. Th 
young D.A. went along on three of 
raids. After reading police reports 
the 283 others, he concluded: “Sev 
five percent of these places shou 
closed at once.” ER 

By week's end, the Seu 
phanages (including twelve pr 
three nuns) were advised that they wouk 
be charged this week with such | 
fenses as abuse of office and ill treat- 
ment of children. But only two insti- 


tutions were actually shuttered. The rest ^ 


were still open, if only because there 
was nowhere else to put Italy’s figli di 
nessuno—children of nobod 
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Ivi | immigration, the Tories int I^ 
Civis Bri fannicus on um in 1962 that established vare ptrie 


E ari 
of employment vouchers; thre 


!! IN the bygone days of Empire, the Aus- 
V1 tralian sheep farmer, the Gold Coast 
į witch doctor and the Bengali peasant 
Í shared a common bond. All owed al- 
Í legiance to the British sovereign; all 
were British subjects by virtue of that al- 
‘legiance. As Edmund Burke put it, these 
“were ties “which, though light as air, 
lare as strong as links of iron.” In a mo- 


Commonwealth nonpatrial may enter 


Britain only if he has a specific job. er, the Labor government ie 


and only for a specific period—nor- number of immigrant vouche 
a year. Even with these restrictie 
i 


number of immigrants rema 
50,000 a year through 1968 

The 1962 and 1965 laws 
fect the rights of 150,000 | 
cluding the Secretary of State's opin- Pakistanis residing in Keny 
ion that his deportation would be “in and Tanzania who had ele 


mally one year. He must register with 
the police, show proof of registration 
when asked, and submit to a wide range 
of other restrictions. He may be de- 
ported for any of several reasons, in- 


did 


ment of difficulty or danger, a man’s Brit- 
‘ish citizenship could easily be his most 
‘valuable possession. In 1849, when Don CAMERA PRESS 
‘Pacifico, a Jewish merchant of Malta, à 
[was refused compensation by the Greek 
| government for injuries he had suffered 
Jat the hands of some of its citizens, 
‘Lord Palmerston, Britain's Prime Min- 
ister, sent the British navy to blockade 
I Piraeus. British subjects the world over, 
1 Palmerston told the House of Commons 
fat the time, could boast as proudly of 
|) their citizenship as St. Paul did when 
T he said: "Civis Romanus sum.” 
Last week, one of the few remaining 
F links of iron was broken. Ina long-await- j 
T ed action, the Conservative government ASIAN GIRL WHO WAS DENIED ENTRY 
T published a new immigration bill that 
‘will drastically reduce the right of non- 
‘white Commonwealth citizens to enter 


the public good." Only after four years’ tain their British citizenship Whe 
ni 
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NONWHITES ARRIVING FROM KENYA PROTESTERS IN WHITEHALL 
Fish and chips, not curry and rice. 


Storm of protest, but its passage is re- — reside i x 
arded as a foregone canon: long, peni bs bord to remain that 
Under the bill, only Commonwealth | on his movement and dem ponstrauts 
lpatrials"—those with à British-born fa- Unwanted Persons the chee : 
her or grandfather—will henceforth the concept of Commo s change in 
have an automatic. “right of abode" in ship began nearly a eh citizen- 
e mother country. Other Common- 1962, all Commonwealth e ago. Until 
th citizens will be subject to the the right of unrestricted citizens had 
restrictions as aliens. They will ain. At that time een to Brit- 
? itish Subjects entitled to vote West Indians, 127 000 E 274,000 
‘elections arid even to stand 78,000 Pakistanis Were an S , and 
it the moment they man- in Britain—a nearly te S y living 
m British soil. But the since 1951. The public and MEETS OR rand 
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entry bruptly halted. 
68, rans found themselves in the 
ction few ASAN f being unable to enter 
d at dicam? unable to return to East Af- 
pital as two weeks ago, a cou- 
ya spent a fortnight flying 
rth between Nairobi and 
t week, after being refused 
ain for the third time, they 
mitted to E n 
entry. It was domestic 
[Cobras sure tat caused the Brit- 
itu ernment to renege on its prom- 
" Past Africa's Asians. Today 1,850,- 
L- onwhites live in Britain; they con- 
D only. 2.196 of the total popu- 
Ms but in the slums of London and 
» ities of the Midlands, whole streets 
à e become immigrant ghettos. Shops 
md stocked with curries and spices; 
et vendors hawk mangoes and yams 
B: custard apples. In Leeds, cinemas 
Ww Punjabi films on Sundays. In Cov- 
Itry, Indians can occasionally be seen 
A their porches playing pipes to pet co- 

Ins in wicker baskets. 
lEvidence of prejudice is widespread; 
a 1966 survey, a large majority said 
4bsidized housing should be reserved 
“our own people"—i.e., whites. “Brit- 
is fish and chips,” a woman in Bir- 
gham explained, “not curry and 
Me" The Wolverhampton Bus Cor- 
poration until recently refused to allow 
' kh bus conductors to wear their tur- 
sans while on duty; Moslem girls at 
= M schools have been forbidden to 
xar their traditional shalwar (baggy 

“gpa OUSETS). 

HETTO [Signs of Apartheid. The working 
ss has been uneasiest of all, and 
puce 1965 it has responded with rising 
fe sion to Tory M.P. Enoch Powell's vi- 
gn of rivers “foaming with much 
Ipod" and of an England transformed 
J hordes of "grinning pickaninnies" 
I à vast Asian or African bazaar. 
ie explosion which will blow us asun- 


WT is there,” cried Powell, *and the 
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y leadership have con- 
fleck Powell, a former professor of 
L. and former Health Minister; 

m cmoved Powell from the Tory 
e Bonet in 1968 following the 
Beer 1 lood" speech. Both parties, 
ES have sought to alter their pol- 
AR uce his impact. For instance, 
|) foveo eon bill's proposal that 
home ment "assist" nonpatrials to 
Picos Was inspired by Powell's more 
EE C! Er for "massive—albeit vol- 
2) M se e patriation." Accordingly, 
Med in retary Reginald Maudling de- 
: ommons last week, when 
suoduced) that it “re- 

dge t Servative government's 
lei us there Will be no further large- 
ere a governors, This Was one case 
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Freelance Diplomacy 


In Costa Rica's admirable if not en- 
tirely unblemished history of democratic 
government, no figure stands taller than 
diminutive (5 ft. 3 in.), scrappy José 
Figueres Ferrer, 64. At the head of a rag- 
tag band of rebels in 1948, “Don Pepe” 
routed a Communist military coalition 
that had tried to seize power illegally. 
He banned the Communist party, abol- 
ished the army (Costa Rica has not 
had one since), instituted many social re- 
forms and, after 18 months, restored 
power to the elected President. Figueres 
was elected to the presidency in his 
own right in 1953 and again last year. 
Educated at M.I.T. and married to an 
American, he became an outspoken sup- 
porter of the U.S. Opponents frequently 
charged, in fact, that he was too pro- 
Yankee. 

With that sort of record, Pepe 
Figueres seems a most unlikely target 
for a Guatemala-style plot engineered 
by CIA agents and aimed at his over- 
throw. Yet that is precisely what Costa 
Rican officials claim has happened in 
the tiny (pop. 1,700,000) Central Amer- 
ican republic. They do not accuse Wash- 
ington of sponsoring the scheme, but 
they make no secret of their 
suspicions about some officials 
who happened to be working 
for the U.S. 

Astonishing Question. The 
plot began to take shape in 
1968, when one Earl J. Wil- 
liamson was assigned to the 
American embassy in San José 
as a political officer. William- 
son, 55, also served as CIA sta- 
tion chief. While he was at- 
tached to the U.S. embassy in 
Havana during the Batista era, 
he had married the vivacious 
niece of a wealthy Cuban sug- 
ar baron. The Williamsons 
moved in wealthy San José cir- 
cles, where Pepe Figueres was 
considered a “Communist” by 
some because of his social re- 
forms. Williamson and his wife 
made no effort to hide their dis- 
like for the President— particularly after 
Don Pepe, having already established re- 
lations with Rumania, Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary, moved to exchange ambassadors 
with the Soviet Union as well. (Costa 
Rica has been selling its surplus coffee 
to the Russians for U.S. dollars for 
two years.) 

Last October the Costa Rican gov- 
ernment received intelligence reports 
that Williamson was actively abetting a 
right-wing antigovernment plot. The 
State Department was asked to quietly 
arrange his transfer. Nothing was done. 

Shortly after New Year's, Costa Ri- 
can Ambassador to Washington Rafael 
A. Zúñiga visited Assistant Secretary 
of State Charles Meyer and bluntly 
asked: "Is the U.S. plotting the over- 
throw of Don Pepe?" Meyer expressed 


gto! Dment, and a few days later, state. 
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Stewart was dispatched to San José, M 


Still Williamson was not recalled. 


Fully expecting a coup in early Jan- ii 


uary, Figueres’ 
3,000-man civil guard on full alert. Con- 
tingency plans called for Figueres to be 
whisked to the hills to protect him 


government put the jf 


from assassination. The; coup did not Mi 


come off, but the following week San | 


José once again requested Williamson’s 
recall. Last week the CIA man and his 
wife finally departed. At the same time, 
Ambassador Walter C. Ploeser, a con- 
servative former insurance executive, 
began cutting the AID program’s per- 
sonnel and trimming the Peace Corps 
(though Costa Ricans wanted it.expand- 
ed). He also says he plans to boost se- 
curity personnel to maintain surveillance 
of the Russians when they come. 

Overzealous Actions. Washington 
sources suggest that Figueres engineered 
the whole plot story to get rid of Wil- 
liamson and Ploeser, a Nixon appointee. 
Don Pepe is, after all, an emotional 
man; only two weeks ago, he slapped a 
student for razzing him. 

In Washington, Williamson was or- 
dered to make no comment on the sit- 
uation. Ploeser may indeed be recalled 
before long—but at Foggy Bottom’s 
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FIGUERES AFTER 1970 VICTORY 
A most unlikely target. 


pleasure, not Don Pepe's. And a House 
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Foreign Affairs subcommittee, after a i 


closed hearing, found no evidence that 


the U.S. Government had "attempted Jl 


to overthrow" the Figueres government, 
although it did cite “overzealous ac- 
tions" by unnamed officials. i 
One U.S. embassy official in San 
José blamed the Administration's € 
ceptionally low profile in Latin A 
for the diplomatic debacle. “We are 
ing in the policy of no policy, 
“and a lot of guys start to f 
To raise the profile a bit, Seci 
State William Rogers will be going to 
San José next month to attend the 
Latin American Foreign Ministers con- 
ference, For his part, Don Pepe has 
asked the Russians, who were scheduled 
to open their embassy this week, to put 


it off for a while. 


Jt was wonderful to “come home" to 
Hartford, Katharine Hepburn told the 
audience at Horace Bushnell Memorial 
Hall when she opened her musical, Coco, 
there last week. “It’s very emotional be- 
ing here,” she added, her voice trembling. 
Then Kate went home to another emo- 
tional encounter. A female chauffeur 
whom she had fired for rudeness was dis- 
covered hiding in a closet with a ham- 
mer, and it took the 61-year-old actress, 
her stepmother, 70, her secretary and an- 
other chauffeur ten minutes to subdue 
her. Kate emerged from the fray with a 
new memento of Hartford—a finger that 
was fractured and bitten to the bone. 


London traffic seems to be where it’s 
at these days. A bang and a tinkle in 
front of Harrods last week brought 
Salesman Patrick Ling charging out of 
his little Zephyr, “my mind full of evil 
thought,” to deal with the blighter who'd 
bumped his bumper and smashed his 
tail light. The girl behind the wheel of 
the spiffy Reliant Scimitar just sat there, 
but her male companion suggested that 
Ling send the bill to Buckingham Pal- 
ace, where the insurance would take 
Care of it. The bird was Princess Anne, 
her companion a detective guardian. 
“What are you doing—teaching her to 
~ drive?” demanded Ling. “No,” said the 
detective. “Well, you ought to,” said 
Ling. : 


The suit to dissolve the-Apple Corps 
is carrying the Beatles’ breakup to new 
levels of dissonance. In his deposition, 
Ringo Starr called Paul McCartney, 
who brought the suit, “a spoiled child" 
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and described a row about the release 
date of the Beatles album Let It Be 
and that of the solo album, McCartney. 
“To my dismay, he went completely 
out of control,” said Ringo, “shouting 
at me, pointing his finger toward my 
face, shouting Ill finish you now!’ and 
‘You'll pay!’ " Said John Lennon: *From 
our earliest days in Liverpool, George 
[Harrison] and I, on the one hand, and 
Paul, on the other, had different mu- 
sical tastes. Paul preferred pop-type 
music, and we preferred what is now 
called underground." Harrison testified 
that Paul constantly showed a superior 
attitude to him and his music; "I was 
fed up with him telling me bow to 
play my own instruments." 


A British play called AC/DC lured 
loyally British Lord Snowdon all the 
way from Manhattan to Brooklyn last 


LORD SNOWDON & EDITOR VREELAND 
Going to Brooklyn. 


week. He squired his sometime editor 
Vogue’s Diana Vreeland, but if he 
thought he could sidestep the innuendo 
factory, he underestimated the special- 
ized talents of Women’s Wear Daily 
The New York Daily News ran a straight 
news picture of the two of them, but 
that was enough for Women's Wear to 
do some kidding around about “what 
the newspapers were saying about Ton 
Snowdon and Diana Vreeland.” i 


"I, who had been a bird i 

first experienced VORNE nM 
Emperor Hirohito about his one tri 

a road 50 years ago, when he was Ea 
fete eee in Europe in- 

s protoundly; since the 

a nud at home in Occidental ue 
sleep M in a bed instead of on a floor 
ma ge : Ms Western clothes, Last 
oue m ERR brought news that 
XR S Sato's Cabinet had ap- 
oved Hirohito's. ran 18-day 


year history of Japan's imperiali have 
hold. Empress Nagako will goj Tell 
on the visit to Copenhagen, Bfree | 
Paris, London, Amsterdam, Genks pro 
Bonn; it will be her first venturedón (E 
Japan. “I shall do my best to ckounge: 
harvest of international friendship vegel 
Hirohito. er nu 
Lom Nancy 

When Astronaut Alan B. Shepofory s 
ried the game of golf to new 19 hav 
last month, he claimed one of H#s bee 
vate moon shots—unhindered IB inc 
air or much gravity—went "jid Ce 
miles.” Ha! says Dr. Gordon SEIS fo 
the U.S. Geological Survey, a 
studied the photographs and ses 
about 20 yards from the teedfig a 
“Around the moon—plus 20 Iý FER 
cracks Shepard, But the ball ftella 
photo was not the ere 


shot anyway, he adds; that one joke 
estimates, went about 400 yaris TI 
bad for a six-iron." Bt anc 


o . D er pe 
Shepard's reputation as the gu a 
most famous golfer was short? ofte 
spotlight has been pre-empted May th 
President Spiro T. Agnew: VIO ich c 
bopping of three onlookers i^ fully. 
day's club swinging loosed a 1074 Me 
and wisecracking on a global Bf Eher 
median Bob Hope made his con lan, 
at a White House dinner l iputh. 
*Some people," he said, Bc à » Ca 
dent Nixon should send Ag?) gt; "ts 
with a three-wood." Noting E hil S 
President has earned a “placa In fi 
golf,” Hope said that he did dne 
golfing with Agnew, eve? bus Se 
hard to concentrate on a PI), 8. 
entire gallery is reciting ~~ 
Prayer.” 0 ooo our 


Account 

o main dramatic uses of 
is retributive, „and the 
‘otic. In retributive mem- 
squares accounts 


ting to wrest pres- 
ith the P i past BARG, Arthur 
t justice Price is a perfect example. 
sic drama, the goal is to trans- 
a the heavy base metals of the past 
nt lyric gold, as Tennessee Wil- 
n The Glass Menagerie. Gen- 
M peki Reig the main thrust of re- 
ally Drama is moral, and that of 
ic drama is aesthetic. ; 
ul Zindel is not on a writ- 
ar with Miller or Williams, he 
T S his characters have a joint account, 
Pi retributive and alchemistic, and 
faw most of their dramatic funds from 
BU. memory bank. The trouble with his 
IL play, And Miss Reardon Drinks a 
js that he seems to be over- 
n at the memory bank. Zindel's 
Wacky humor is much in evidence, along 
ouo ith his abrupt pathos, a way he has 
t pulling the rug out from under the 
kart, and his frequently well-honed di- 
rogue. But under it all, the plot, point, 
Jùrpose and direction of the play seem 
perial iĝ have been lost. 
ill god Tell and Tell. The story concerns 
en, Bfree teacher sisters for whom life 
Geneis proved a bad trip. Catherine Rear- 
snturedon (Estelle Parsons) is a lush. Her 
t to oMounger sister Anna (Julie Harris) is 
ndship}) Vegetarian, and that is the least of 
ler nuttiness. The married sister Ceil 
Nancy Marchand) is a cool and pred- 
Sheed school superintendent who seems 
new!® have frozen into her ,post. Anna 
e of Mês been involved in some vague sex- 
ered Ël incident with a boy at her school, 
t mid Ceil has shown up with the pa- 
on Sue's to have her committed to an asy- 
ey, wm Catherine and Geil spar on the 
id sea bject, and the strange life they led 
tee.oflllh their divorced mother is dredged 
| ee nothing changes substantially. 
ball Weit ana tel be show-and-tell is most- 
nos P D 
S p is left is an abundant supply. 
D. es together with jarring poignan- 
E e two interrupt each other like 
É and cold running water. Some su- 
hie lormances are to be savored. 
often th bas played Little Girl Lost 
Y throu R à ua can sleepwalk her 
ch of a e part, but she is too 
Touper not to do it beau- 


chemist 
Il while Pa 


ar 


‘Ve 


"m 
M À Yi Nancy Marchand is as flinty as 
val scher M Coast. As a visiting fellow 

ian, 3€ Allen is a delightful vul- 


ri 
AT b vod lard would not melt in her 
P think hs, cau Op honors go to Estelle .Par- 

new Pants Stically jovial, slapping her con- 
go d lon with the back of her tongue, 
ack ile kane about her housely chores 
D rng ray rane back the gin and nib- 

i amburger hidden in a Fanny 


tho! tmer box 
St T * Vote her the gj 
Jay T like to go ona D Ei doy would 
"T "T.E. Kalem 
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Dance of Death 


Imagine the ancient stone heads on 
Easter Island having bodies. Suppose 
them transformed into papier-máché 
puppets eight to ten feet tall. Picture 
these puppets moving as if they were 
in some prehistoric slow-motion silent 
film. This is hierophantic theater, as 
old as time, as young as the infancy of 
man. To see The Grey Lady Cantata 
as performed by the Bread and Puppet 
Theater is rather like waiting in the mys- 
tic whispering groves of Delphi to hear 
the oracle speak. Despite the primordial 
trappings, this virtual dumb show is as 
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PUPPETS IN "GREY LADY" 
Hierophantic dumb show 


contemporary as tomorrow's bombing 
raid. It is a cantata of death, an im- 
mensely sad and strangely affecting tale 
of the wartime slaughter of innocents. 

Glass Tear. The show begins amid 
the banal frivolity of a beer party. A 
group of the Grey Lady's giddy friends 
have come in to guzzle Budweiser and 
Ballantine's ale. These are not puppets, 
but men and women wearing decadent, 
citified masks. At the sound of a fu- 
neral chime, which is actually two lead 
pipes clanged together by the agent of 
fate at the side of the stage, the beer 
cans are whisked away. The guests leave 
and the stage is occupied by a puppet fa- 
ther and mother and a masked son. 

The father looks much like Churchill 
and he smokes a white cigar, but the 
black wings on his shoulders signify 
that he is the Angel of Death. The moth- 
er, or Grey Lady, is the mater dolo- 
rosa, a woman of sorrowing counte- 
nance, possibly the mother of Christ; 
her huge supplicating hands resemble 
those of a pietà. She sends her son off 
to war and we feel that she knows he 


descends her right cheek, ues 


oti A white dove of peace chirps briefly, 


will be killed. A single glass tear slowly 


but flies off as a black widow spider of 
a: model plane wings its way with a | 
searching deliberateness across the rear- 
stage curtain. We see the bomber’s vic- } 
tims-to-be, other grey-lady puppets. They 
sway and huddle together in mute ter- 
ror. We feel their pain all the more acute- TN 
ly because, like wounded animals, they 4 
cannot articulate it. Think of Picasso’s jij 
Guernica unfolding in slow motion and 4 
you have the image of these women 
dying. The evening ends with a jolly 
blare of music. The Black Angel and Jf 
the Grey Lady wheel to the music—a jj 
Totentanz, the dance of death. 

This may not be everyone's idea of 
how to spend a little under an hour in |l 
the theater, but for anyone who wants 
to seek out and comprehend the deep- fia 
est wellsprings of drama, it is an hour {i 
well spent. Within the past two weeks, fii 
Joseph Papp's Public Theater, where ifi 
The Grey Lady Cantata is housed, has |f 
offered playgoers: Subject to Fits (a free- 
form fantasy based on Dostoevsky's The 
Idiot), Slag (claustrophobic feminine 
hysteria in a decaying British girls {f 
school) and Here Are Ladies (see be- f 
low). The handsome landmark building i 
on Lafayette Street in Lower Manhattan 
carries the exciting bee-hum of dramatic 
activity on every floor. Here is life, imag- 
ination, audacity and skill. 
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Saints of the Word 


In the theater, the luck of the Eng- IM 
lish has been the Irish. From Sheridan $ 
and Farquhar through Synge, Shaw jf 
and O'Casey, Irish-born dramatists have {f 
adorned English speech with tears, wit 
and poetic music. Larkily playful, brood- $i 
ingly melancholy, they are the unofficial jj 
patron saints of English, and it is these $ 
saints of the word whom the distin- } 
guished vivacious and earthy Irish ac- 
tress Siobhan McKenna is honoring in 
a superior one-woman show called Here 
Are Ladies. Selections for the off-Broad- 
way program are drawn from Yeats 
and Synge, Beckett and Joyce, as well 
as others; they all mirror women as 
seen through Irish eyes. 

Miss McKenna has a magnetic per- 
sonality, and she knows how to pop- | 
ulate a stage singlehanded while re- 
leasing the audience’s imaginative pow- 
ers. What animates her performance is 
that she so obviously loves her people $ 
in her bones. Delivering a ritual lament | 
in Gaelic, she creates an atmosphere of 
runic awe; her body becomes | 
cible of Irish antiquity and sufferi 

Perhaps her finest moments co 
the two greatest Joyce 
“Anna Livia Plurabelle,” 
gans Wake, and Molly 
reverie from. Ulysses. 
a nos the e. to pee 
McKenna's delivery, V 
in a cascade Px sounds and 
—drowsy, restless, tactile, sensuous 
—that, with a mounting Pare intensity, 

eternal waters of life. 
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N J.M.G. Le Clézio's novel The Flood, 
"he anti-hero is a young man suf- 
fering from a unique malady. Words 
- —the deluge of daily words—have over- 
|! loaded his circuits. Even when he is 
strolling down the street, minding his 
own business, his poor brain jerks un- 
der the impact of instructions (WALK 
DON'T WALK), threats (TRESPASSERS 
WILL BE PROSECUTED), and newsstand 
alarms (PLANE CRASH AT TEL AVIV). 
‘Finally, Le Clézios Everyman goes 
| numb—nature’s last defense. Spoken 
"words become mere sounds, a mean- 
ingless buzz in the ears. The most ur- 
nt printed words—a poem by Bau- 
delaire, a proclamation of war—have 
"no more profound effect than the ad- 
T vice he reads (without really 

ading) on a book of matches: 

PLEASE CLOSE COVER BEFORE 


- If one must give a name to 
- Le Clézio's disease, perhaps se- 


ness to the very meaning of lan- 
? guage—which results from the - 
habitual and prolonged abuse of 
words. As an isolated phenom- 
on, it can be amusing if not 
wnright irritating. But when 
comes epidemic, it signals a 
isastrous decline in the skills 
‘communication, to that mum- 
ling low point where language 
does almost the opposite of what 
it was created for. With fright- 
ening perversity—the evidence 
ounts daily—words now seem : 
fo cut off and isolate, to cause more mis- 
derstandings than they prevent. 
Semantic aphasia is the monstrous in- 
ensitivity that allows generals to call 
var "pacification," union leaders to de- 
| Seribe strikes or slowdowns as "job ac- 
ons," and politicians to applaud even 
ioderately progressive programs as 
re ions." Semantic aphasia is also 
: near-pathological blitheness that per- 

three different advertisers in the 
ne women's magazine to call a wig 
nd two dress lines “liberated.” 

$ 9 


ishing of the English language comes 
for perfunctory headshaking, poli- 
sians, journalists, and ad writers al- 


invariably 


ast as Three Horse- 


“Or CELLO + 
E ON 
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“THE LIMITATIONS OF LANGUAGE 


So let's hear all the old boos, all the 
dirty sneers. Paste a sticker proclaiming 
STAMP OUT AGNEWSPEAK on every 
bumper. Take the ribbons out of the 
typewriters of all reporters and rewrite- 
men. Force six packs a day on the guy 
who wrote “Winston tastes good like 
. . ." Would that the cure for semantic 
aphasia were that simple: 

What about, for example, the apha- 
sics of the counterculture? The ad writ- 
er may dingdong catch phrases like 
Pavlov’s bells in order to produce sa- 
liva. The Movement propagandist rings 
his chimes (*Fascist!" “Pig!” “Honky!” 
“Male chauvinist!”) to produce spit. 
More stammer than grammar, as Dwight 
Macdonald put it, the counterculture 
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makes inarticulateness an ideal, debasing 
words into clenched fists (“Right on!”) 
and exclamation points (“Oh, wow!”). 
Semantic aphasia on the right; semantic 
aphasia on the left. Between the ex- 
cesses of square and hip rhetoric the lan- 
guage is in the way of being torn apart. 
The semantic aphasia examined so 
far might be diagnosed as a hysterical 
compulsion to simplify. Whether push- 
ing fluoride toothpaste or Women's Lib 
the rhetoric tends to begin, rather than 
end, at an extreme. But there is a sec- 
ond, quite different variety of the dis- 
ease; overcomplication. It damages the 
language less spectacularly but no less fa- 
tally than oversimplification. Its prac- 
ütioners are commonly known as spe- 
cialists. Instead of unjustified clarity they. 
offer unjustified obscurity. Whether his 
discipline is biophysics or medieval Lat- 
In, the specialist jealously guards trade 
d speaking a pri- 
n marginal re- 


If the oversimplifier £ 
poet, the overcomplicator f 
scientist. Perhaps it is unf akesi 
economists rather than ir to x 
—except that they are, after Ody 
about money. And as ofte all ip 
turns out to be our money, ye: 
ter clarifier-by-smokescreen er 
the recruiting possibilities of av 
army if wages, military (W ) My 
seductively in the direction og u 
vilian (W,): “However, when fe 
siders that a military aversi t 5 
must be added to W, or Sn hinted 
from Wm, assuming average », 
is positive, and that only a Portion f 
itary wages are perceived, the 
ratio is certainly less than 


@ 5 

The ultimate criticism of the oda up 
plicator is not that he fuzzes but nge, 
fudges. If the cardinal sin of the oydder th 
plifier is to inflate the trivial, the aire | 
sin of the overcomplicator is to ffpty gi 
the magnificent—or just pretend «How, 
is not there. In the vocabulary t arı 


’70s, there is an adequate langueape, ! 
fanaticism, but none for ordinary; lence, 
conviction. And there are almxands o 
words left to express the NI 


honor; duty or piety. ris of | 
For the noble idea leveled we not 
thud, see your nearest modem jatked. 
"Vanity of vanities, saith the Preeino-F 
.'. .” In one new version his worteatior 
come, “A vapor of vapors! Things" 
vanors! All is vapor!"—turning the p 
passionate cry in the literature me 
hilism into a spiritual weather f 
The new rendition may be a mo% 
eral expression of the Hebrew oy ly on 
H ju 
but at what a cost in grace and po" Kerin 
Who will protect the languS iu. f 
all those oversimplifiers and Oe tin 
plicators who kill meaning With re v: 
or smother it with cautious TU guage 
In theory, certain professions "|Conc. 
serve as'a sort of palace gual Mimisn 
to defend the mother tongue Witter } 
lives. Alas, the enemy is Wan aby 
gates. Educators talk gobbi Bhe si 
about “non-abrasive systems  @odstc 
tion" and “low structure-lov E diet 
eration teaching style." Anothe Bd cra 


ity DA 

cography. With proud humility ife r 
dictionary editor abdicate 
biter, refusing tó recognize any 
but usage. If enough people mi 
interested as a synonym fOr UP eggs, 


ing in the eyes of a dictionary" 
- Con Ed e fined $ 


ne do to punish the se- Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
r polluting their native 
4 jalties of 
e of man's specia 
~ ge! Non? “despoliation of the en- 
ulation, even war 


tcano 
asics fo 


ment, OVP ed than his gift for 
reingrained than his & 1 1 
kes p Popen mother tongue. Yet nobody | the high-fashion 
lke pling Sagre aphasia, ae by ene ; 
d. 0 ained about with a ^fi 
Pe, gels complained about wi of international 


| We ori 
T all W- @ " 7 d s ki 
N as] we rate semantic aphasia ri Ig 


i on i 
fere jg fhe P ewhere between athlete's 


l di "a he common cold on the scale 
f a vop ians l perils—is that we don’t un- 
) are er implications of the 
Of wap ay, Politics and 
En on George Orwell 
TSion n 


inte 
r subida sloppy la 
Se ay ont. Emerson We 
tion git that bad rhetoric meant bad men. 


|, the 3mantic aphasia, both men recognized, 
1 Unity after all. «And the Lord said: ‘Go to, 
y lie cus go down, and there confound their 
t of tlibouage, that they may not understand 
ne? f another's speech.’ ” Is there amore 
hinous curse in the Bible? It breathes 
heowjd upon us at this time. of frantic 
s but lange, when old purposes slip out from 
the oder the words that used to cover them, 
the caaving the words like tombstones over 
is to fapty graves. 
etend (How, then, does one rescue language? 
ilary (gw are words repaired, put back in 
anguarape, restored to accuracy and elo- 
Jinary, fence, made faithful again to the com- 
. almwands of the mind and the heart? There 
concen sadly enough, no easy answer. Sincer- 
iis of little help to clichés, even in a sui- 
sled wde note, as Aldous Huxley once re- 
yder fatked. Read, if you can, the Latinized 
he Preehno-pieties of most ecologists. Good 
is wortentions are not likely to produce an- 
Th'neter Shakespeare or a Bible translation 
ing the(vivalent to that produced by King 
ature des’ bench of learned men. They 
ther pe when English was young, vital and 
a map antes English in 1971 is an old, 
om pun language, freshened sporad- 
id pots ein y by foreign borrowings or the 
i al a piquancy of slang. All 
d Othe t m the admen with their jingles 
4 In-eared scholars with their jargon 
s mute Te victims as well as victimizers of the 


n . » 
jons f RAN we have inherited. 


d 
*t of grunts and expletives. Man- 


thé nd Ss 
Em i See gefinition as he craves lost in- 
jlity "8 life Simply does not know what 


j means until he i i 
ven s 1 says it. Until the 
ever M 06 dies he will grapple with mystery 


ny ° B. h 5 
mis RUS of my Ja e word for it. “The 
inta observed cune 
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Skylines v. Skyscrapers 


Most. U.S. cities welcome new sky- 
Scrapers as soaring proof that a town is 
On the go. San Francisco is different. 
Tall towers, local boosters insist, tend 
to destroy the city’s special charm. They 
can block long views over pastel-col- 
ored houses and the sparkling bay, dis- 
rupt the roller-coaster sequence of hills 
and valleys. Still, as a peninsula city, 
San Francisco has nowhere to expand 
but up. It now bristles with skyscrapers, 
2] of them built in the past five years. 
Gloomy citizens fear that the city will 
soon be *Manhattanized," that it will be- 
come a senseless jumble of bleak, man- 
made canyons. 

San Francisco's conflict between de- 
velopment and urban amenity was re- 
cently concentrated in a major battle 
over a 40-story office building. Proposed 
by the U.S. Steel Corp., it would be built 


E 


on public land out into the bay as part of 

a twelve-acre, $140 million project in- 
cluding a hotel and passenger-ship termi- 
nal. The tower did not lack enthusiastic 
backers. Construction workers saw it in 
terms of new jobs. To longshoremen and 
San Francisco Port Commission Presi- 
dent Cyril Magnin, it would help to re- 
vitalize the now declining port. Mayor 
Joseph Alioto favored the building be- 
cause it would also swell municipal tax 
rolls. Yet last. week the city's board of su- 
pervisors voted the tower down, and 
Mayor Alioto is unlikely to use his veto. 
Armed Joys. Why? 'The main reason 

is that San Franciscans are tired of 
being visually bullied. An anti-tower co- 
alition of citizens and conservationists 
argued that the 550-ft.-high structure 


"wouid obliterate vistas and harm the 


intimate scale. Dress Man- 
Alvin Duskin took an ad to 
San Francisco would csop 


city’s still 
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TOWERS LOOMING BEHIND SAN FRANCISCO'S ALAMO SQUARE 
New jobs—but for the wrong people. 


be “like New York and Chicago, where 
life has all the joys of the bottom of 
an elevator shaft—a crowded elevator 
shaft where everybody has guns." 

Then there was the question of wheth- 
er the tower could legally be built on 
landfill. California's outgoing State At- 
torney General Thomas Lynch implied 
in a ruling that an office building—but 
not a hotel—would violate a law that 
limits such projects to “water-oriented 
uses.” Cyril Magnin raised an eyebrow: 
“What’s so much more water-oriented 
about a hotel than an office, except may- 
be you can take a bath there?” 

{Indirect Costs. Another argument 
met the developers head. on. Do sky- 
scrapers really benefit a city? No one de- 
nies that big buildings provide big tax 
revenues. Even so, recent studies show 
that as a city grows denser, the per cap- 
ita costs of all municipal services, in- 
cluding administration, soar. In ad- 


dition, Manufacturer Duskin contends 
towers built in San Francisco since 
1965 have had another city-blighting ef- 
fect. They create new office jobs—but 
for the wrong people. He quotes a re- 
port revealing that jobs held by com- 
muters have gone up by 23%, while 
Jobs for city dwellers have increased by 
only 1%. The net effect of skyscrapers 
Sight ds be ue enhance the outflow 
needed mi - i 
QN MA le-class residents to 
Whether these economic argu 
are right or wrong, they eR Vo. 
raised effectively only when a particular 
tower offends the aesthetic sensibilities 
of a large number of citizens. New sky- 
scrapers will continue to Sprout in San 
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And Now, Cadmium 
Before killing herself in 
kako Nakamura wrote: “The Ig 
at my body. I want to threat 


stomach and intestines.” of yin 
Japan's hushed Diet last da i 
words moved Prime Minist th W in 
Sato to tears. Takako Nak er yok 


am 
come a symbol of the tragic : Ur 


pan'sunchecked pollution, bf 
At 18, Takako became 4, | 
erator at a cadmium smelter a 
home in Annaka, a city on th Te ek, € 
land of Honshu. When she by meh va 
fering mysterious pains in el. wo! 
one even thought to blame i an d 
As protection against the toxi 
which is widely used for elect | 
she wore special rubber clothin i 
tors diagnosed her ailment as “j ‘fiches, 
ulcers.” But even eight years NI bou. 
switched to clerical work, the y jfeser' 
tinued. Two summers ago, it "aked 
bad that Takako, 28, leaped fan te 
speeding train and into a river er Jar 
By. then, other Japanese were raph 
plaining of a strange disease eal eS 
lack of a medical term, itai-itai pe 
ouch). Seeking clues, health ote T 
finally exhumed Takako’s boi fv? À 
month and performed an autops\f4 far 
results shocked the nation. By ¢ Ivi 
Japanese standards, a reading Of othat m 
per million of cadmium is harmfuligcay s 
mans. Takako's liver contained igen or 
p.p.m., her kidneys 22,400 p.p.m. With pi 
tists speculated that she breathedeitts de 
um particles and fumes generated tand th 
plant’s smelting process, and pointjne b; 
that a major symptom of such polsireater 
decalcification of bones, is not detéHe rate 
by X ray until the bones have lostif “ter 
30% of their calcium. leep se 
Spirit and Suicide. Prime Mere sc 
Sato has ordered health checks Of life 
workers in the more than 1,000 Jax¢ombi 
plants that use cadmium—a cruciiOw ten 
since only a handful of those planter exe 
adequate safety precautions. Las pheres 
health officials reported that cab The 
has tainted much of the countrysore tt 
Farmers around Takako’s city of #0us i 
ka, for example, have been urged Pe dee 
raising wheat and Chinese calc w 
samples have been found to cont the s 


much as 17.8 p.p.m. dmium. | 
S 17.8 p.p.m. of ca gilbor m 


jgerat 


suo Araki, chairman of the ^" 
Public Safety Commission, in ^Y 
speech that startled his audien 
must have the spirit to eat cont? 
rice." But in Nagano City, the 0" 
paint factory was so depresse SS I 
cadmium scare that he commi if pres 
cide. “I would like to stop usin is 
um,” he said in a farewell 2° doon. 
cannot. I am assuming full resp% 8 cont 
and choosing death.” Some ©": @sses 
tists now rank cadmium ahead © yf 
a dangerous pollutant. It is à P^ 4 

gaat th 


didate for a list of toxic substi 
the federal Environmental T y 
Agency will publish this mont 
which it will set emission Jimi 


i 
; ches 
K DUM ch submarine Alvin 
i Atlantic off Woods Hole, 
: 8, its three crew members 
A to scramble to safety. But their 
age hes went to the bottom with 
x lune 000 feet down. Those uneaten 
uas revealed in Science last 
ly provided researchers 
new information about 
f life processes in the 


y 


S 

i eventual 
fees» l 

bn valuable 
workings © 


© cagigean p hs after the accident, when 
| fife sub was raised and drained, sci- 
ctrl. ts noticed that the six bologna sand- 
thing USUS o apples and two thermoses 
tE bouillon seemed remarkably well- 
TS af eserved—even though. they were 
€ paih ked in sea water. Intrigued, a four- 
"d Hon team led by Microbiologist Hol- 
ed ing Jannasch at Woods Hole Ocean- 
river, Fraphic Institution ran tests on the 
wer faches ranging from simple tasting to 
> Callie tailed lab analysis. Their conclusion: 
ital, apples were about as well-pre- 
Ith dd ed as if they had been kept in a re- 


I: 


OlÉserator while the rest of the food 
Ulopjhi fared far better than that. 

Y dl Having eliminated various factors 
3 Of0tkat might have accounted for the 
tmfulifecay slowdown—such as a lack of ox- 
intl yen or the presence of any substance 
P.M. With preservative qualities—the  scien- 
thed tists decided to double-check and ex- 
ratediand their findings by suspending ma- 
pontine bacteria and nutrients at even 
h poieater depths. They concluded that 
X dette rate of degradation is an average 
e losif "ten to 100 times slower in the 

cep sea.” In the deep, they found, 

ne Mihere seems to be “a general slowdown 
ecks (f life processes,” probably due to the 
00 Jas¢ombined effect of high pressure and 
crucitPw temperature.” Alvin’s sandwiches, 
, planer example, were under 150 atmo- 
. Lastpheres of pressure at about 39° F. 
it cal’ The Alvin-inspired findings are of 
untysfore than academic interest. “One ob- 
ty of Hlous Implication concerns the use of 
rged ie „deep sea as a dumping site for or- 
; canic Wastes,” the report says. Because 
, conii the slow degradation of organic ma- 
ium. als, anything dumped on the ocean 
undi? ?T may be effectively removed from 
eclare gs natural recycling process, and what- 
i MET nutrients it contains will be lost 
in af Perhaps for as long as a century. 
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f! Defense of Science ' 


ntal 
EN by World War II, then 
K ERN en Sputnik, U.S. sci- 
yit y SENE to an unprecedented level 
sind ^p; E ìn the 1960s. Yet even as 
30 doon RIDE. its greatest triumphs—the 
a control Steen revolution, the ability 
P Esses of re even change the pro- 
come ae and scientists 
$ More r 
nti-sc 


SCIENCE 


for too long. Science Writer Lawrence 
Lessing, a member of FogrTUNE's board 
of editors, does not agree. In the mag- 
azine's March issue, he argues that if 
the current “senseless war" on science 
and its kindred discipline, technology, 
continues much longer, the U.S. will 
be a considerably worse place in which 
to live. 

Seamless Web. Lessing acknowledges 
that the “apocalyptic mood has been 
stirred by some very palpable social mis- 
carriages of science and technology" 
—notably the Indochina war and the 
environmental crisis. Still, he cannot 
accept “the proposition that America 
needs less growth, less knowledge, less 
skill, less progress.” Scientists and en- 
gineers, he says, “are increasingly cast 
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"| JUST INVENTED TWO THINGS . . . THE FIRST 
WHEEL AND THE FIRST GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT.” 


as the villains of this emotional drama. 
But it should be obvious that science by 
its nature and structure can offer society 
only options.” Lessing points out that the 
traditional role of scientists is advisory, 
and as often as not their advice is ig- 
nored. “The height of the new folly,” he 
says, “is the rising call upon scientists 
and technicians to foresee all the con- 
sequences of their actions and to make a 
moral commitment to suppress work on 
any discovery that might some day be 
dangerous, which is to demand that they 
be not only scientists but certified clair- 
voyants and saints.” 

There is also danger in the notion 
that society can choose what it wants 
of science and destroy what it feels is 
valueless or threatening. "Science is in- 
divisible," Lessing states, "a seamless 
web of accumulated knowledge, and 
to destroy a part would rip the whole 
fabric. Every discovery or invention 
of man has this dual aspect"—a. po- 
tential for both benefit and harm. He 
warns that it does no good to try to re- 
treat to an earlier century, and he 
quotes Konrad Lorenz, the fame 1 


a Samaj Foundation Chennai and ecangorn 
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SENGT 
been warning hostile student 
diences that if they tear down know 
edge to start afresh, they will backslide 
200,000 years. “Watch out!” Lorenz cau 
tions the students. “If you make 
clean sweep of things, you won't go 
back to the Stone Age, because you're. 
already there, but to well before the |? 
Stone Age." ; I 

Nonetheless, inflation, recession and | 
other assorted ills have meant that in |l 
the past four years total federal ex- 
penditures on U.S. research and de- 
velopment in science and technology 
have declined in real dollars by more } 
than 20%. “If the decline continues," 
Lessing predicts, “it will have a de- 
layed, disastrous effect on the economy.” 
Already, he reports, the U.S. lags be- 
hind in a variety of fields. Japan and Eu- 
rope are far ahead in establishing 
fast, new train networks, and Mexico 
City has completed a subway sys- [3 
tem “that is both a great feat of en- | 
gineering and a work of art." In {H 
high-energy physics, Italian sci- (f 
entists using a colliding-beam elec- | 
tron accelerator have come upon 
"what may be a new phenomenon | 
in the creation of matter from en- 
ergy, which seems to go beyond 


RRIS 


are all at work testing the dis- | 
covery on similar accelerators, but || 
the U.S. has only one such ma- | 
chine, and it is not yet fully | 
ready for operation. i 

In plasma physics, after a sig- jM 
nificant 1968 Soviet breakthrough j 


in the containment of thermo- | 
nuclear power, U.S. scientists ran jj 
confirming experiments that sug- 
gested that “this almost limitless, 
pollutionless source of energy may f 
be nearer than was once expected. | 
But the U.S. effort is being fund- j| 
ed. at a level, cut back again this 

year, that could put off this development 
as much as 25 to 50 years." In the 
life sciences, research funds are still la; 


lion per year, behind research capacit 
More than Primitive. Implicit in Les- #4 
sings analysis is the belief that man 
can use increasingly sophisticated. sci- 
ence to solve his problems and, at the 
same time, ensure that science 
not turn on its master and de 
him. He suggests that society has. 
choice other than to press on 
orously in scientific research; he 
jects the notion that the only op 
are to abandon science and - 
primitive, or continue it. 
stroyed. Lessing echoes 
of Biochemist Philip Handl 
of the National Academy | 
"If we forswear more 
nology, there can 
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our cities, no- tra 1 
portation, no “our once beau- 1 | 
control of W 


'erpop scoff at tech- 
ese problems 
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Right Turn 

Just as President Nixon hoped, the 
Burger court is swinging to the “cen- 
ter.” The biggest losers are those who 
Often seemed to be the Warren era's big- 
f gest winners: criminal defendants. 
Last week the Burger court sharpened 
L'that trend with a 5-to-4 decision limiting 
| Miranda v. Arizona, the famous 1966 
ruling that requires police to warn all 
Í suspects in custody of their rights to si- 
lence and counsel. Speaking for the ma- 
jority, Chief Justice Burger offered pros- 
f ecutors a possible way out when police 
© fail to give the Miranda warnings. Until 
f last week, such a failure was thought to 
make a suspect’s in-custody statements 
f wholly inadmissible at his trial. 

Now if an unwarned suspect later 
takes the stand, his pretrial statements 
to the police can be used to impeach 
his courtroom testimony. In sharp dis- 
sent, Justice William J. Brennan argued 
that the effect of the decision is that po- 
lice may now “freely interrogate an ac- 
f cused incommunicado” despite Miranda; 
the accused may then see his own care- 
less words convict him “if he has the te- 
Ni} merity to testify in his own defense.” 

| Brennan’s argument failed to move 
2 Burger, who dismissed “the speculative 
possibility that impermissible police con- 
duct will be encouraged.” 

In another significant retreat from 
the Warren era, the Burger court last 
week also limited the widespread use 
| of federal courts to halt state criminal 
Wi, prosecutions that are allegedly uncon- 

© stitutional. Justice Hugo Black spoke 
for the majority in barring federal in- 
terference in state criminal trials except 
1 in cases of a prosecutor's bad faith or ha- 
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rassment, or when a state law 1s "fla- 
grantly and patently violative of ex- 
press constitutional prohibitions ID every 
clause, sentence and paragraph." The 
ruling overturned a federal court vic- 
tory for black militants in California. 
It was accompanied by related decisions 
that cleared the way for state obscenity 
prosecutions in three other states and 
the prosecution of black protesters 10 
New York and Illinois. 

Naked Decision. On another front, 
the court moved warily as it dealt with 
a complaint of many of today’s young 
law graduates: they oppose state rules 
that require them to submit to inqui- 
ries about their loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment before they can be licensed to 
practice. In cases from Arizona: and 
Ohio, the court ruled 5 to 4 that bar ap- 
plicants need not list all of the orga- 
nizations they have joined, or swear 
that they have never belonged to groups 
that advocate violent overthrow of the 
Government. But in a New York case, 
the court (also 5 to 4) made a subtle dis- 
tinction: New York, and presumably 
other states, may require bar applicants 
to reveal whether they ever belonged 
to.a subversive group with the actual in- 
tent to advance its aims of overthrowing 
the Government. : ; 

Also at issue was the old puzzle of 
what constitutes free “speech” that is 
protected by the First Amendment. To 
protest Playboy magazine’s alleged sex- 
ual exploitation of women, eight students 
at Iowa's Grinnell College stripped na- 
ked at a public meeting. Convicted of 
public indecency, they argued that their. 
action was a form of speech and thus de- 
served immunity from prosecution. The 
Iowa Supreme Court ruled against them. 
By refusing to hear their appeal, the 
Burger court let that decision stand; 


Conservative Libertarian 


At 74, Senator Samuel J. Ervin Jr. 
looks and sounds like the quintessential 
Southern Congressman. Jowls drooping 
and eyebrows cascading, he drawls tall 
tales about good ole boys back home 
in hill-country North Carolina. In ram- 
bling Senate speeches, he quotes the 
Bible, Jefferson. and Kipling; he op- 
poses most civil rights bills and accuses 
the Supreme Court of killing the Con- 


-stitution'Ss meaning by *verbicide." But 


for all his Claghornian pomp and cer- 
emony, Sam Ervin is no archetypal 
Southern reactionary. He is in fact one 
of the Senate's ablest civil libertarians, 
As chairman of the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights 
Ervin has long taken positions that star- 
tle conservatives and liberals alike. De- 


spite his Bible-Belt constituency, he suc- 


cessfully opposed the late s 
erett Dirksen’s prop ate Senator Ev- 


that would have 


' Administration's District of- Coll 


Tron 


SENATOR ERVIN 
Assaulting the garbage pail; 


climb over it.” Though a strong lay, As d 
order man, he vainly fought then t I 


crime bill with. its controversial bos 


knock” and preventive-detention m 

is AT ing t 
visions. He called it “a garbage piek ar 
some of the most repressive, intokg, to t 
unfair and vindictive legislation tht a re 
Senate has ever been presented.” [ined 

Dossier Dictatorship. More rectother 
Ervin has criticized two institution 
most conservatives hold dear: th)hraim 
and the U.S. Army. He accuses ¥iseat 
of snooping on Americans in wajiighty n 
endanger First Amendment fretsident 
of speech, thought and privacy. ‘I¢Carth 
are going to be a free society, Fear v 
Ervin, “the Government is' gomilate’s 
have to take some risks; they cani 
everyone under surveillance." 

Last week Ervin’s subcomm 
gan hearings on his biggest conc 
date: how to safeguard the politicmce tl 
erties of U.S. citizens from what opncies 
ness called “dossier dictatorship p 


d 


vast files that are now being C" 


piste the ; 
d 8 Ihmitte 
18 one, 
eillar 
pe no ri 


marked that this meant the v 
could be reduced to the size of ik 
head," he drawled. “I said | Esa 
maybe that was what they nn 
with it in the Executive BY’ Mut in; 
cause some of those officials © Bblish 
see it with their naked eyes.” Tal a 

Linguistic Abomination. EM any 
been a wide-eyed lover of law € ped. “ 
his childhood in Morganton, Nether 
13,000). As-a boy, he hung Aafa tc 
Burke County courthouse Wal^ gm to 
lawyer father argue cases the 
torian cutaway tails. After 


rvarc | 


-town sweetheart, 
E firm, and polished 
oung state legislator. He 
that would have out- 

"2c of evolution in public 

objection that dm 
ood purpose exc 
se Mies of Nor responsibil- 
ce." 
Doe North Carolina Su- 
rt in 1948, Judge Ervin rare- 
a chance to write expansive 
After à complex appeal con- 
al ambiguous will, he blasted 
ng © court judge for having "mur- 
lower king’s queen’s and everybody 

A n by using the monstrous lin- 

S Enb mination and/ or." Pondering 

tic $^ testimony in a manslaughter 

E suggested that truth. often 

4 o the biased witness as "the 

[- of a rod to the beholder through 

B ater—bent and distorted." North 

Folina lawyers still quote Ervin's opin- 

I because, Says one, it gives a brief 
Pail, e status and authority. 

As a freshman U.S. Senator in 1954, 
ng landin thrust himself onto the front pages 
the Mi a folksy anecdote underlining his 
Coligftempt for his Communist-hunting 
ersial Rconsin colleague Joe McCarthy. Ac- 
nti fying to Ervin, Uncle Ephraim Swink, 
age pick. arthritic mountaineer, was called 
, inton to testify to his religious experienc- 
lon tht a revival meeting. Uncle Ephraim 
d." Wainedsilent. Finally the minister said, 
re tetother Swink, suppose you tell us 
tutionft God has done for you." Uncle 
ir: tlilhraim pulled his crippled body from 
ccuses seat and replied, “Brother, he has 
hty nigh ruint me." Said Ervin: “Mr. 


hissed 
jons. 


s' gonjate’s ranking constitutional expert, 
y canin is aghast that proliferating Gov- 
) Ament data banks are being fed undi- 
nmitialled information on merely “potential” 
condWbreakers, Last week Ervin heard ev- 
solititmce that assorted public and private 
hat oni cies now keep ten to 20 dossiers on 
ipdually every American. The dossiers 
En stress political activities, sexual be- 
Hor and credit records, and invite mis- 
iy Officials as well as employers. 

i l| VN IVIn sees it, a free country must 
ng hist Se risk that “a man who has never 
j disp S à crime may some day com- 

ATE Lacking probable cause for 

f a Nee, he argues, the Government 
"a rent to secretly record anyone's 
in S Ward politics, sex or religion. 

A ral pes that his hearings will lead to 
he BT aey legislation giving Amer- 

D. Sieht to know what informa- 

ES kept about them, and to 
blished S data. Jf such a right is 
„bral ageno Ivin believes that a. new 

In any CES ps be needed to enforce 

Bed. “When € says, snooping must be 
C ther it ELE fear surveillance, 

t speak the not, when they grow 

to their GO minds and hearts 

We sha "ernment or anyone 

Shall cease to be a free 
LETT a A pg 
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Earthquake Jitters 


"She's afraid to go to sleep, and she 
wakes up every time the bed moves. 
Her eyes get huge, and she quivers and 
shakes. Sometimes she walks in her 
sleep." Los Angeles Housewife Emilia 
Harwood was describing her daughter 
Charisse, 8, the victim of a new ail- 
ment that in the past three weeks has 
hit both adults and children in South- 
ern California: earthquake jitters. The 
psychological damage is widespread and 
has affected thousands; psychotherapists 
have had to treat at least 500 parents 
and children in hastily arranged free 
group sessions. Although some victims 


t y 
me SS 


can regress to atavistic fantasy. "Their 
first response is to think it's the wrath 
of God, maybe even the Apocalypse,” 
says Dr. Edward Stainbrook of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
Psychoanalyst Ralph Greenson lists 
other causes of anxiety: the unexpect- 
edness of the quake, and the fact that 
there is no place to hide. “Mother Earth 
was good, reliable—and suddenly she be- 
trays you,” explains Greenson. “Parents 
are supposed to be towers of strength 
—and yet the child finds adults are fear- 
ful too. Home, the child’s symbol of 
safety, has toppled in his mind.” Sud- 
den disaster, Stainbrook concludes, “de- 
stroys one’s confidence in the orderliness 


CHILDREN'S REACTIONS TO LOS ANGELES AFTERSHOCKS 
Guided fours to show reality. 


recover rapidly, others are expected to 
suffer for months to come. 

Triggered Anxiety. Among children, 
a typical symptom is fear of leaving 
their parents. Twenty-five percent of 
schoolchildren in the affected area stayed 
home on the first day schools reopened; 
some, including Charisse, agreed to re- 
turn only if their parents drove them 
to and from school. Says Secretary 
Joyce Shahin of her seven-year-old son: 
“He has got very clingy—he wants me 
to sit in the bathroom and talk while 
he takes a bath, and he wants to sit on 
the same chair with me.” Afflicted adults 
show extreme exhaustion, an unusual 
need for emotional support, and in- 
ability to sleep. 

The common denominator in many 
of these symptoms is excessive anxiety 
triggered by the realistic fear of a quake’s 


havoc. Explains Dr. Stephen Howard 
‘of the San Fernando Valley Child Guid- — 


ance Clinic: “If something bad 


gan i Sec 


of the world; people feel they can't pre- 
dict their own futures." $ 


Shaken by their own loss of con- | 


fidence, mental health workers in sev- ~ 
eral Los Angeles agencies spent the — 
day of the quake talking out thein wor- - 
ries in group sessions, then offered sim- 
ilar sessions for ordinary citizens. ' 
response was so overwhelming that 
schedule of meetings is still being 
panded. All the therapists are taking 
similar tack: children are rea 

neither they nor their pare 
harmed. People are advised 

their fears, and to "deal v 

ity of the situation." Exp 

"We emphasize how st 

es are, that in most pl 

glasses were bn 

not as fragile : 
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For years 18th century Italian paint- 
ing has been one of art history's or- 
phans: the general supposition was that 
after 1650, Italian art slid into pro- 
vincial decadence. From this sad land- 
scape, littered with insignificant talents 
fit only for doctoral theses or bour- 
geois mantels, a few fine painters 
emerged: Tiepolo, Canaletto, Guardi, a 
handful of others. Giovanni-Battista Tie- 
polo, in fact, seems in retrospect to 
have been the last Italian artist formed 
in the heroic mold. A protean figure of 
bewildering facility and adaptability, he 
was the link between high historical 
painting and rococo elegance, able to in- 


| Orphan Celebrated 
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vest a pen drawing with as much ten- 
sion and airy scale as a painted ceiling. 
But generally the 18th century seemed 
to be Anglo-French territory: Italy's long 
moment of cultural supremacy had gone, 
the locus of energy shifted. 
Mercifully, events are never so pat, 
and in the past few years, more and 
more attention has been given to this 
phase of Italian art. The renewal of in- 
terest is magnificently recorded in 
“Painting in Italy in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury: Rococo to Romanticism," a col- 
lection of 104 paintings by 81 artists, 
now at the Toledo Museum of Art. Con- 
currently, ew York's Metropolitan Mu- 
seum is mounting a large show of draw- 
ings by the same masters. — 
; Taste Like Burrs. In Italy, the 18th cen- 
| tury resisted generalization. Florentine 
sainting had collapsed, never to revive, 
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CRESPI'S “LUTE PLAYER” 
A zone of stillness. 
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Naples. There was no broad direction 
of style. The artists worked more and 
more outside Italy, pursuing foreign 
commissions and coming back with the 
seeds of foreign taste sticking to them 
like burrs. As a result, the range of the 
period was astonishing; it ran from Ma- 
gnasco's turbid compositions of raggedy 
monks to the grandeur and sun-washed 
transparency of Tiepolo's Armida Aban- 
doned by 
Ghezzi's wry grotesqueries and exact so- 
cial observation to the flaccid but com- 
petent imitations of French classical 
landscape turned out by such artists as 
Orizzonte. For the first time, Italian art- 
ists had to face the fact that they were 
not living in a paradise of cultural self- 


Rinaldo, from Pier-Leone 
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sufficiency; they depended, as their Re- 
naissance and Baroque forebears had 
never needed to, on the outside market. 

Trade, they learned, follows tourism. 
The English gentleman on his Grand 
Tour in 1740 had no postcards or cam- 
era to fix his memories of St. Peter's 
or the Grand Canal. An industry of ve- 
dutiste, view painters, sprang up to fur- 
nish him with souvenirs of Italy. They 
painted the place as object, its natives 
drained of social existence and reduced 
to clumps of tiny figures whose sole pur- 
pose was to give scale to vistas; a place 
of ruins, plazzas and ruffled silk water 
of carnival and gondola, with domes ris- 
ing like bubbles through the crystalline 
southern light. The most famous and 
proficient of them, Canaletto, won such 
popularity among English collectors that 
barely any of his work stayed in Italy; 
TES j 
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voking bis eye. In some w 
tos impact on English +25 
A ta 
greater than on Italian, wj? 
eign cognoscenti requireq ™ 
“views” was bravura, Sparkle Uh 
detail—every palace Windo Š aby 
right, for the patron might aq 
rented a suite behind one of Ong 
fagades. Canaletto's limpiq tho 
and probing, fizzy line su, ™ 
as did the work of Berna pi ; 
his nephew and imitator, Bello i 
of the Tiber with the Cast Otto 
gelo, Rome, 1742, is a supert | 
of tourist landscape transcendi T 
ordered: and cool, it is pery m 
kind of sumptuous, mellow an 
Grand and Fast. Artists like : 
and Piranesi specialized jp eh 
views of ancient buildings, aui y 
chitectural fantasies, or capris B 
an immense vogue. One eii 
Irish dealer named Owen wu 
commissioned teams of leading 
gnan and Venetian painters to 
huge pictures of “allegorical tomy 
able for burying English duke 
hoped to sell the originals { 
lords in question and make mop 
it by publishing engravings of th; F^ 
Swinny lost money on the gl 
but in the context of 18th ¢ 
taste, it was not as harebraineil. 
sounds today.) It was, of cowl 
sirable for the rich tourist to 
face painted while in Italy, and; 
major city from Venice to va] tl 
its squad of portraitists who coi! 
form fast, grandly and—in efic-faly 
you waited. Alessandro Longhi'sPr: 
of a Musician carries the grant!) TO 
ner to the. point of resplenden} 
cature: the smug grin on the tthe 18 
face, the soft hands protrudingBting | 
a cascade of ruffles, the swerfted a 
swag of blue velvet, gold emn a 
and brown cello—the Sun Kin? asse 
self could not have been paint at tl 
more rhetorical amplitude hart } 
anonymous dandy. I mne 
Perhaps the most successful? Ror 
portraitist was Pompeo Baton; 
Roman studio was besieged V5 wp 
> € 
ents. One of them, a Scots ge o C 
sisted on being painted in full Sa ai 
brandishing a sword in front of, Dan 
osseum. At best, Batoni coll and I 
with ravishing grace, and SU m. 
as Painting, 1775, are allegori“ i 
a nominal way: this muse W || 
pretext for celebrating the silky “i 
urious femininity of the youn? i 
by whom, to the envy of other f 
painters, he was surrounded ther 
his life. T 
But the special interest of in 
survey lies not so much in fow 
masters, ‘the Tiepolos and, eon 
and Guardis, as in the pat on 
though less popular today, al 
duce exquisitely resonant ae i 
Were not aimed at an OV) 
ence, Their similarity to so oA 
paintings of the time is less E te 
Influence than of the mulls 


e 18th century, Italian 
¿Dting was nearly as frag- 
ed as Italy itself, pro- 
iing a wide range of styles 
| assembled in a major 
at the Toledo Museum 
thwart. View of the Tiber 
h the Castle of S. An- 
Rome was painted in 
; 2 by Bernardo Bellotto, 
ew of Venice's Cana- 
sent? When he was just 22. 
Full Ma Creti worked in Bo- 
tof iir, Painted Pastoral Idyll: 
could ance of the Nymphs 
such Bh a d a commission 
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quick-starting generator capable of equipment to specifications. We ‘A 


Wises differ. Nylon needs synchronous switching on in milliseconds. Customers 
motors for absolute speed control. For like Centurys, J. K., Kesoram, National 
rayon, all electrical equipment must Rayon and Travancore Rayon appre- 
fresist the roughest treatment in corro- ciate what Siemens engineering does ^ where Don't think that's the 
for the smoothness and safety of sensible sol ton? | 

i their production processes. We:do ie 
But perhaps your problem is in sugar? bos 
Or cement? Ore dressing, aluminium : 
open-cast mining? You name it: 
We are at home in every branch of 
industry, What's more, we don't merel 
plan or design. Or simply supply : 


handle every project from A toh 
specialized knowhow. With a conu 
before-and-after sales service: F 
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EL ; é Dance of the 
oral Jdyll: i Bologna’s Donato 
pels pass Watteau—the lutanist, 
tm sugg Ss the feathery blue dis- 
! figl o iridescent play of light 
mi tin combine in what seems 
core rld a French invention, 
PT étre. But Creti never 
and there were no col- 

in Bologna, so it is 1m- 
jsof Watten t have been di- 
d by his Parisian con- 
On the other hand, Creti's 
'an idealized country dance 
aight out of a tradition in Ital- 
at Watteau had seized on: the 
of the earthly paradise, where 
cal harmony 
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Jj GHEZZI'S “CASTRATO IL FARINELLI” 
E Wry grotesqueries. 
Hu 
th nature, But in Creti's painting, as 
th Watteau's, one knows that the ap- 
Was eaten long ago and that time 
llstop the dance. 
In fact, next to Venice, it was Bo- 
Pn n the evidence of this show) 
[^ uced the most interesting Ital- 
| A throughout the century. Giu- 
Pe Maria Crespi's The Lute Player 
Eis a brilliant but unobtrusive 
inting 'een the existing traditions of 
» in his native Bologna and the 
n nde Painting. Of all the pic- 
E. € show, this is the least rhe- 
"e girl, her shadowed profile 
Mes a lute in utter absorption, ca- 
Brus S The virtuoso play of Cres- 
of her teen the flickering soft- 
Nn belly Tess and the lute's smooth 
terpoing Creates an almost musical 
ably CE form and substance. 
e PI saw a Rembrandt, 
t's peculia o echo one of Rem- 
s ar achievements. He cre- 
n intense zone of stillness 


ine Bure that i $ 
ai it se 
nting thought itself, ems the artist 
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A BASH OF BARNUM 


quoted a former museum director 


of other experts shed new light on the solid 
ducational value of these museums, TIME 
ed the dramatic techniques 
monstrating basic principles 
gy, mathematics and other 
cereos of learning  TIME's concern with 
legening is evident and continuing, ond re- 
flected in each issue's Education section. 
ireurocts the attention of interested 
Educoted readers worldwide 
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Meat Parade 

Hollywood never learns. Or anyway, 
it forgets easily. Ten years ago, George 
C. Scott received his second nomination 
for an Academy Award as Best Sup- 
porting Actor for The Hustler. He 
sent a wire to the Academy and qui- 
etly declined. He still remains un- 
impressed by Oscars. Nominated once 
again, as Best Actor for his part in Pat; 
fon, Scott once again dispatched a 
telegram. 

It read in part, “I respectfully re- 
quest that you withdraw my name from 
the list of nominees. My request 1s in 


Mimer Oe 


SCOTT AS PATTON 
The nominee wouldn't run. 


no way intended to denigrate my col- 
leagues. Furthermore, peculiar as it may 
seem, I mean no offense to the Acad- 
emy. I simply do not wish to be in- 
volved.” It was a polite request. Else- 
where, however, Scott was a little more 
explicit. “The whole thing is a goddam 
meat parade," he said. “I don’t want 
any part of it.” 

There has been no rush on the 
part of the other nominees to with- 
draw from Hollywood's yearly orgy 
of self-congratulation. Scott's fellow 
nominees for Best Actor (Melvyn Doug- 
las in I Never Sang for My Father, 
Jack Nicholson in Five Easy Pieces, 
James Earl Jones in The Great White 
Hope, Ryan O'Neal in Love Story) 
are all hanging right in there, The po- 
tential Best Actresses are, too. They in- 
clude Carrie Snodgress in Diary of a 
Mad Housewife, Ali MacGraw in Love 
Story, Jane Alexander in The Great 
White Hope, Sarah Miles in Ryan’s 
Daughter and Glenda Jackson in Wom- 
en in Love. Nominations in the other 


t6 gories, 


Moori 


"where I played the weight lifter "E 


dathecusertomited vgs. 


gling number of mediocriti 
for instance, received a total anc 
cluding one for Best Picty 9f, 
lywood, quality and high M j 
often synonymous, Wie 
The Barge Is Sailing 4 
Between classes at Hol] wed 
the outsized and unsightly 5s 
as “Barge” would sneak of Em 
room and stare at herself in | M ve. 
She pressed her nose against “4th ut 
so she could look into her MD did, 


seeing the rest of her face d 
would murmur over and bx. WY anc 
“Some day you'll be beautify Do 
day you'll be beautiful." $ pari 


It must have been a Magic B 
After 15 years, Sally Kellerma! 
of the screen’s loveliest and q 
lightful comediennes, a fortuitol 
between Kay Kendall and Cani 
bard. Last week her work E 
"Hot Lips" Houlihan in the} ^ 
M*A*S*H won her a nomin eR 
an Academy Award. * 

Fat and Ugly. Sally's haz 
transformation began after a s 
in a high school production of 
Me in St. Louis. Hooked on the 
she enrolled in acting class 
Jeff Corey, a respected characte iassa 
(Seconds, Little Big Man) anis 
ceptional teacher. “He really j 
me out of myself for the first ij 
my life," she says. Corey’s claw 
her stage roles in Moon for th 
begotten, and An Enemy of th 
ple. Equally, important, her cousin 
Bennett, a fellow Corey. studen 
pointed himself her unofficial p 
and promoter. He turned up at het 
ment early in the morning to m 
out for auditions. “David, Davi 
would say, “I don't wanna 89.7! Co, 
Im fat and ugly, David, and |) 
even want to be an actress.” DijBrews 
fused to listen, and Sally's 3n mi 
eventually led to a couple of (D^ bu 
roles on television and a tiny |Dment 
Reform School Girl, “one al ach 
American-International kind off a 
thing,” she remembers. Next 7 ? 
part in The Boston Strangler: Orked. 
on a bunch of bruises and 4 | 

Inful 1 
wasn't going to worry any M0 


ü 
ud 
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ref 
; P af iie cemb 
I did that, I said, ‘All right, I! Ute 


hn C} 
head. When they finally S? /Ént cy 
script it was The Boston Sr? 
visited. I played another C9 
But I went around for 2 "4 
terviews before the film W^ 
and I could say that I had Prijs 
Lemmon's wife. I made it © i 
was Sally and Jack all the V nd 
of four lines.” as V 
One of those interviews d Y 
rector Robert Altman and P 


lio were looking for some- Digitized 


t Lips. “I thought, you 

E. d ail that. Then I looked 

ea bout three pages long. I was 
Wi G 


threw the script at Bob Alt- 


elling and crying at the 


Ie started y 
nan Sn son of a bitch, how can 
time. 


a part like that, you 
ask me 0 Py cone you are—it’s 
Al ard, whoe yo E 
Onyjrty . jy not even there!” Stop, stop! 
YWoyf? Lj says from behind the desk, 
y gi pb A” ‘You're Hot Lips. 
b ot Lips. We'll swing 
N the pu hings. They'll work. 
Inst m 
eyes 
Ce, A 
By asking her to take 
utifu MP a mystic birdwoman-spirit 
agic y 3 
erman i 
ind m 
Ftuitoy 
Caro 
rk 
the h 


| KELLERMAN AS HOT LIPS 
i | Cousin David wouldn't give up. 


5.” DiyBrewster McCloud (Time, Jan. 4), Alt- 
's wAn might have been abusing her loy- 
, of fly, but she responded by supplying 
tiny ments of melancholy, dizzy hilarity 
ne off aching sexuality to an otherwise be- 
d. of Rated project. 
fter ^T personal life has changed for the 
(ext “ST as well. There were some bad 
oler. pE she dropped out of college, 
id. deed at odd jobs and went through a 
| mot fe ul break with her parents. But last 
WIL: ste she married Director Rick 
E in New York. “We didn't fight 
ird Dy MOst five days afterward,” she re- 


d TM s Proudly, Her constantly diminish- 
rock | In E $—5he is now at work on Au- 
sent "Ent Cue E PSychological thriller—is 
strat Record ib ing her garden, working on 
cold "y Dg he apum, playing volleyball, rel- 
a lol gas a ute stepchildren and her sta- 
yas “i short, s She talks incessantly 


ped phrases—stoppin 
a s 

R P nn Just long enough to XN 
way: fa piece = Sally and Rick Edelstein 
Mering A Paper, Pleased and a little 
was Bt beautigur» 8: "Look at that. Isn't 
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Born. To Viva, 29, the often supine 
star of underground flesh flicks and 
more recently a novelist (Superstar), 
and Michel Auder, 27, film maker: their 
first child, a daughter; in Manhattan. 


Married. Christine Keeler, 28, party 
girl who rose to notoriety in Britain's 
1963 Profumo sex scandal; and An- 
thony Platt, 31, a metal manufacturing 
company director; she for the second 
time; in London. 


Died. Lieut. General Do Cao Tri, 
41, commander of South Vietnamese 
troops in Military Region III (see THE 
WORLD). 


Died. Fernandel, 67, elastic-featured 
French comedian who mugged his way 
to international cinema fame in The Lit- 
tle World of Don Camillo (1951); of can- 
cer; in Paris. His real name was Fer- 
nand Contandin, but he preferred "just 
one name..Like Napoleon." He won an 
amateur singing contest in 1928, eleven 
years later was voted the most popular 
screen personality in France. His lan- 
tern jaw and Grand Canyon grin once 
prompted Actor Sacha Guitry to in- 
quire with impeccable Gallic politeness: 
"Has anyone ever told you, monsieur 
—how odd—that you look like a horse?" 


Died. Richard Prentice Ettinger, 77, 
co-founder of Prentice-Hall, Inc., who 
parlayed a manuscript and a promise 
of credit into a publishing empire worth 
more than $120 million in yearly sales; 
of heart disease; in Miami Beach. Et- 
tinger began as a $4-a-week law clerk 
for Charles W. Gerstenberg, who in 
1913 wrote a book on corporate finance. 
The two formed Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
talked a printer into publishing the book 
on credit, and thereafter concentrated 
on business and educational material. 
Once they found themselves stuck with 
thousands of copies of a volume on fed- 
eral taxes; changes in the law had made 
the work obsolete. “The thing to do,” Et- 
tinger recalled, *was to bring out a 
book that would not go out of date." 
The result was a loose-leaf-bound book, 
an innovation that propelled the com- 
pany into the big time. 


Died. William B. Hartsfield, 80, for- 
mer mayor of Atlanta, whose 234 years 
in office are said to be a U.S. record 
for.service in a major city and pro- 
duced the title *mayor emeritus"; of a 
heart attack; in Atlanta. Following an 
untraditional policy of racial moder- 
ation, Hartsfield guided his city through 
turbulent years of integration in the 
1950s with the slogan “Atlanta is a 
city too busy to hate." After he retired 
in 1962, Atlanta named only two things 
after him (a gorilla and an incinerator), 
but Atlantans recognized that he had in- 
fluenced the city’s development more 


han any other person in D times 
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Cultural center as oe 3 
of the Rocky Mountain region. — 
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CH-1009 Pully-Lausanne Chamblandes 45. 
International boarding school for girls (from 
16 to 20 years). Modern languages, secretarial 
course, language laboratory, domestic sci- 
ence, arts, music. Summer holiday course in 
July and August. Winter sports. Educational 
excursions in Switzerland, Italy and France. 


Co-ed, boarding, excellent transition to 
advanced US studies, outstanding faculty 


Leysin American School 


Grades 9-12, Adv. Placement & Test Center 
Affiliated with the reputable four-year 
American College of Switzerland 
Liberal Arts, Bus. Adm., B.A. & A.A. Programs 
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La Chatelainie 
Saint-Blaise / Neuchâtel 


International school for girls (12-20 year} 
French and modern languages section. 
Secretarial courses. C.E.B. and G.C: 

ishing. Happy home life. Sport. Write $i 
Chatelainie CH-2072 Saint-Blaise hátel. | 


Chatelard School — 


CH-1833 Les Avants VENTE A 

A non-profit making giris 9-18. — 
Preparation for Universities, Special emphasis 
on languages. Excellent G. C. E. "O" and "A 
level results. Outstanding skiing records, Ski 
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The Art of Aerobics 


As a high school track star in Okla- 
homa City, Kenneth Hardy Cooper 
weighed 165 lbs. and ran the mile in 4 
min. 30 sec. As a medical student at 
the University of Oklahoma, he bal- 
looned to 196 lbs. Soon after gradu- 
ation in 1956, Dr. Cooper tried water- 
skiing. "I lasted three minutes," he re- 
calls. “I was so out of condition that I 
nearly passed out from exhaustion, and 
I did throw up." : 

Now Cooper has trimmed down to 
175 Ibs. He has rehabilitated not. only 
himself and his wife but countless oth- 
er Americans through the exercise sys- 
tem that he calls “aerobics” (literally, 
living in air). Cooper has stretched the 
word to mean “promoting the supply 
and use of oxygen.” To him, it spells vig- 
orous, breath-taking exercise at least 
four or five days a week. 

Four-Quart Goal. The amount of 
work that muscles do can be measured 
by the amount of oxygen they con- 
sume. Soon after Cooper entered the 
Air Force in 1960, he was assigned to 
its School of Aerospace Medicine near 
San Antonio. Using thousands of air- 
men as his captive subjects, Cooper hit 
upon a twelve-minute run (now rec- 
ommended only for men under 30) as 
the basic test. If the greatest distance a 
man can cover in those twelve minutes 
is less than a mile, he is in Cooper’s 
"very poor” fitness category. If he weighs 
154 Ibs. (70 kg.), he is burning less 
than two liters (quarts) of oxygen a min- 
ute. For a twelve-minute run of one to 
14 miles, Cooper rates a man’s con- 
dition as just plain "poor"; 13 to 14 
miles, with the oxygen consumption up 
to about three quarts a minute, earns 
"fair." "Good" is the mark for 14 to 
13 miles, and "excellent" for any dis- 
tance over that—which means an ox- 
ygen consumption pushing four quarts 
a minute. 

Training Effect. Cooper was appalled 
by the number of presumably fit young 
airmen who rated "poor," and has since 
become convinced that only one Amer- 
ican in five can be considered truly fit. 
'The remedy, he decided, is sustained 
muscular work—and indeed overwork 
—to produce a “training effect.” The car- 
dinal requirement of aerobic exercise is 
that it must tax the person's capacity, 
to the point where he is breathing hard 
and his heart is pounding at 130 beats 

per minute or more. Cooper grades ex- 

ercises according to how fast they in- 
duce the training effect and increase 
oxygen use. Running and jogging rank 
first, followed by swimming, cycling, sta- 
| tionary running, the handball-squash- 
"basketball group of sports, and walking. 
‘An aerobics fan must attain a weekly 

sore of at least 30 points on Cooper's 
He may do this by walking three 
in no more than 41 minutes five 


by swimming 70Q-yardsupicHisefiam estruae 
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in 15 minutes five times a week, or by 
running a mile in eight minutes only 
twice a week. But except for those 
under 30, no running in the first six 
weeks. For women, 24 points a week 
are enough, with the exercises scaled 
down proportionately. à 

When his first book, Aerobics, was 
published three years ago, Cooper had 
had little experience with women's ex- 
ercise needs or with the problems of 
the middle-aged and older male. “I made 
a mistake," he admits. “The twelve-min- 
ute-run test should not have been 1n- 
cluded for older civilians." 

After Aerobics had sold 2,000,000 
copies, Cooper brought out The New 
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COOPER & WIFE 
Only one in five is truly fit. 


Aerobics (Bantam Books), which con- 
fidently urges older women to use the 
system for prolonging good looks and vi- 
tality. It also prescribes strict precautions 
for the out-of-condition of any age, 
and especially for the elderly. Instead 
of the twelve-minute run, the exerciser 
now grades himself by covering 14 miles 
at whatever pace he can manage, This re- 
duces initial stress. The time elapsed 
can be transformed into a fitness cat- 
eeey by using the book's elaborate 
Track and Pool. Men or wo 
to the age of 30, Cooper Med 
may start a graduated aerobics program 
if they have had a complete physical ex- 
amination, with a careful health his- 
es M ds peeing year. Between 
o 
RARIS rone per must have 


t K three month: 
and it must include a; 5 
n electrocardio- 
gram. For people from 41 to 5 PUE 
| Ka C| idwar 


BAP ione and 


- ical duties as privates for 


while exercising. Over 0 a 
ceding requirements must ally 
mediately before trainin t be § 
With the rank of lien net 
Cooper has now retireq “Ran f | 
Force and is setting up an Qj 
Aerobics Research in a E Ing | 
las. On an 8}-acre site, h Ubu, 
mile and one-mile tracks a 
pic-size swimming poo]. 
to take patients, he is alread 
with applicants, many of m. 
aged men worried by the em, 
tistics of heart-artery die ^ 
mature deaths in the U.s Se 
ticing preventive medicine » | 
says. He believes that his nd i 
of heart action and oxygen Sy 
under stress enable him to 
80% accuracy whether a 


[3 


By his own criteria, Co ; 
though he travels continually 
had no vacation in two year, reine 
how he manages to get in n. strai 
of running four or five tims og 
His wife Mildred accompanjs Mf of 
least part of the four-mile way, y? for 
obics adopted at scores of i 
Y.W.C.A. centers, hundreds dlfoco- 
springing up, and an estimated gj. 
Americans trying the system $i 
has done much to increase the Ui! givin 
sumption of oxygen ona basil " 
medically and or Docet" 
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Greetings for Doctors {y Jay 


Plagued by a doctor shortagedThe | 
as that faced by many commjearch, 
the Pentagon last week asked ther 
lective Service System to reint 
doctor draft that has been ses the 
for the past two years. Volunteiqyi 
have decreased by 40%, anii 
the Viet Nam withdrawal, th|28 p. 
forces need doctors to care Ng 


men. Dr. Louis M. Rousselot, Ansel 


Secretary of Defense for Healthst ne 


vironment, has twice warned Hemen 
medical community that it miinal s 
jSt anc 


vide volunteers or face conscript 
Scheduled to begin in July VY s 
mand for 868 doctors, the calle ent 
fect physicians under the a8) 
who have completed their in pub 
Nearly 80,000 physicians fall a 
category. Because of deferm í 
other excuses, the number acl 4o y 
able for the draft is closer "hetey, 
which only 3,000 are likely Bos: 
the Government's greetings: — Mruct 
Eager to enter practice aftel Aik do 
training, most young doctors ^ 


WT issu 
thusiastic about a two-year ^ 4m Sh; 
armed forces. Many say they pity fi 
erything possible to avol’. Whole 
Some plan to apply for cops Jy. ct 
jector status. But the chan? Risans 
most will answer the call W i Pe 
The Army offers doctors ve D on 
missions at salaries of nea! Hie a? 
month. Those who decli je E 
face a less pleasant alter i 0 | 
can be inducted anyway. isin a, 


basic training, and then be 17 p 


led Culpa Sure 
Dira short, we find ourselves guilty, 
WE Washington Post told readers of its 
-O0per torial page. In convicting itself of “re- 
ually f° a misconception,” the Post 
ES straightforward about it: "There is 
n AM adequate excuse for making this 
times ahy of error in the first place. and 
panis, for failing to pursue the truth, be- 
Way. Wi the phony "facts." " 
Of Yirhe Post's sin was to state on Dec. 
eds dlioco that “a total of 28 [Black] Pan- 
ated 8s, members have died in clashes 
stem, fh police since Jan. 1, 1968" with- 
> the Uf giving the source of its information 
A basil trying to verify the accuracy of 
ally su gure, What prompted the Post apol- 
| was an investigative report by Ed- 
rS fd Jay Epstein, published last month 
taged The New Yorker. In six months of 
commjearch, Epstein found that only ten 
asked ther deaths were due to police ac- 
remm, and in at least eight of those 
en Wes the police had been provoked in 
lunteitying degrees before opening fire. 
and Tracking Truth. The original claim 
[28 police-connected Panther deaths 
> for made by Charles R. Garry, chief 
elot, Ansel for the Black Panther Party. 
Jealth:ðst newspapers that reported Garry's 
rned titement mentioned the lawyer in their 
it miBlnal stories. But some—including the 
scrip! and the New York Times—care- 
uly wily dropped Garry's name in sub- 
saper stories. With or without men- 


ma 
‘Din 
7 


, 


al, the 


ye agp Er the source, the constant use of 
ir int gure tended to fix it as factual in 
; fall public mind. When finally confronted 


ferme pein last fall, Garry readily mod- 
19 


actu ? charge from 28 Panther deaths 
r tosh ater, he classified any figure as 


ely og evant.” 
4 E a 35-year-old political-science 
č nad at Harvard, was assigned to 
nous the truth of the police-Pan- 
op ue by New Yorker Editor Wil- 


ar Ug Shawn 

ney" ary fee ne not only deflated the 
vid "Whole o ut also took the press as 
asc MY check task for failing to care- 
ance. Ftisans su nme that enthusiastic 
yhe'üse — SUch as Garry make for their 


all 


jf mong E 
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EPSTEIN (RIGHT) & GARRY (CENTER) WITH DAVID FROST ON HIS TV SHOW 


19, 1969) asked: *Are the raids against 
Panther offices part of a national de- 
sign to destroy the Panther leadership?" 
In the same week, Newsweek posed a 
similar question: "Is there some sort 
of government conspiracy afoot to ex- 
terminate the Black Panthers?” LIFE 
gets some backhanded credit for say- 
ing in its Feb. 6, 1970, issue: “The Pan- 
thers claim 28 dead, but it is un- 
certain that more than a dozen have 
died of police bullets.” 

Shouldering Blame. The Epstein ar- 
ticle stirred some self-examination that 
served to remind newsmen that they 
can never be too careful. In taking it- 
self to task, the Post filed only a mild de- 
murrer "concerning Mr. Epstein’s pre- 
sentation of his case and his manner of 
quoting." The Times dutifully mentioned 
Epstein’s indictment, but in a story that 
was buried deep in a bulging Sunday edi- 
tion. The Washington Star, which was 
not even among those accused by Ep- 
stein, ran an editorial that noted its 
own care not to use Garry’s figure with- 
out attribution, complimented the Post 
for its mea culpa, but nonetheless shoul- 
dered part of the blame directed at the 
press in general. 

Said the Star: “We should have 
learned to suspect the casual statistic 
from the bitter history of Senator Jo- 
seph McCarthy, who transformed the 
numbers game into an impure art. The 
charge is justified. The plea is guilty. 
The pledge is to resharpen the instinct 
for skepticism that is the first require- 
ment of responsible journalism.” 


CORRESPONDENT SULLY 


"stopped riding with South Vietnamese 


Frustration Near the Front 


Few correspondents covering the war 
in Indochina have been so completely 
frustrated as the group of 50-odd 
camped at Quang Tri in northwestern - 
South Viet Nam. They have been vir- 
tually stymied in their efforts to report 
major South Vietnamese operations in 
Laos. Officially, their only source of in- 
formation is briefings by U.S. and South 
Vietnamese officers. U.S. helicopter pi- 
lots have been forbidden to carry cor- 
respondents into Laos. And when some 
American flyers leaked word to news- 
men last week about an embattled South 
Vietnamese Ranger battalion, they were 
promptly prevented from having further 
conversations with correspondents. The 
pilots’ operations center at Khe Sanh 
is now ringed with barbed wire and 
guarded by gruff MPs, who are under 
strict orders to keep all civilians out. 

The need for firsthand reporting 
from Laos is pressing—especially in 
light of the longstanding unreliability 
of South Vietnamese military com- 
muniqués. Last week the Ranger bat- 
talion’s losses were classified as “light,” 
only to be revealed three days later 
as 100 killed, 145 wounded and 78 miss- 
ing. South Viet Nam claimed a vic- 
tory nonetheless, citing 623 North Viet- 
namese killed. U.S. reports were also 
suspect, and some information officers 
were openly scornful of what was 
being pumped out to the press. "There 
cant be a credibility gap," scoffed 
one, *when there's no credibility." 

Helicopter Hazards. As they search 
for the story of the Laos campaign, cor- 
respondents have had little choice but 
to ride to the front in Viet Nam air 
force (VNAF) helicopters—high risk - 
transportation at best. Comparatively in- 
experienced, VNAF pilots fly well enough 
but are poor map readers—a potentially ` 
fatal failing in an area where pinpoint 
curacy is essential. Three weeks 
four civilian photographers, in 
Lire’s Larry Burrows, were presumab 
killed when a VNAF helicopter got 
over Laos and was shot down. Staffers 
of A.P. UPI., the New York Time 
and Washington Post have simply 
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Muhammad Ali three 
after the World Boxing 
a fit of moral fervor, 
his heavyweight title be- 
been convicted of draft eva- 
y was at least half 
more than a scene-stealing 
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ulterfly: A Clash of Champions 


tleholder stripped of his rights—not by 
the fists of another fighter but by de- 
cree of a pretentious body of boxing 
executives. 

Ali’s vacated crown was claimed by 
other boxers—Joe Frazier, then Frazier 
and Jimmy Ellis as disputing ‘“co-cham- 
pions,” then finally Frazier alone. But 
was Joe really the champion? Could he 
really claim to be the best heavyweight 
in the world as long as Ali remained un- 
beaten? Not according to millions of 
Ali’s fans. Certainly not to Ali himself. 
"[ want Frazier," he screamed when 
Joe won the title. “I want Frazier now!" 
Now is next Monday night. In Man- 
hattan's Madison Square Garden, Ali 
and Frazier will finally decide, in 15 
rounds or less, who really is "the great- 
est," who is the *onliest champ." 


a ti- 
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Show Business Spectacular 


Not surprisingly, the battle has been 
widely ballyhooed as “the Fight of the 
Century." Whether it deserves that ti- 
tle, of course, will depend on what ac- 
tually takes place in the ring. But at a 
time when public interest in boxing as 
a sport has fallen off, the Ali-Frazier 
match is unquestionably the fight of 
this year, if not of the past ten. Cer- 
tainly it has accumulated a record num- 
ber of firsts and mosts. Never before 
have two undefeated professional heavy- 
weight champions met: Frazier has 23 
knockouts in 26 consecutive victories, 
Ali 25 K.O.s in 31 straight wins. Never 
before has the public been willing to 
spend so much to see two men whack 
away at each other in a ring. At the Gar- 
den, which expects a gross of $1,250,- 
000, all 19,500 available tickets have 
been sold out for five weeks; scalpers 
are currently asking $700 and more 
for a $150 ringside seat. The total take 
from live and closed-circuit TV may 
well top $21 million. 

That is only the beginning. According 
to Promoter Jerry Perenchio, who ap- 
proached 70 possible backers before he 
got Los Angeles sportsman Jack Kent 
Cooke to put up the bulk of the purse 
money, 300 million spectators in more 


than 26 countries will see the fight. A 
successful theatrical agent who cheerily 
admits that "I really don't know the 
first thing about boxing," Perenchio is 
not missing a trick; after the bout is 
over, he hopes to auction off the fight- 
ers' shoes, trunks, robes and gloves. *If 
a movie studio can auction off Judy Gar- 
land's red slippers,” he says, “these things 
ought to be worth something. You've 
got to throw away the book on this 
fight. This one transcends boxing—it’s 
a show business spectacular.” It cer- 
tainly is, as far as the fighters are con- 
cerned. Each stands to make $2.5 mil- 
lion in cold cash. 

The fight comes none too soon for 
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Prizefighting's Million-Dollar Gates 


1935 
1938 
1946 
1955 
1960 
1962 
1963 
1965 
1965 
1966 
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1,895,733 
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Joe Louis v. Billy Conn 

Rocky Marciano v. Archie Moore 
Floyd Patterson v. Ingemar Johansson 
Sonny Liston v. Floyd Patterson 
Sonny Liston v. Floyd Patterson 
Muhammad Ali v. Sonny Liston 
Muhammad Ali v. Floyd Patterson 
Muhammad Ali v. Henry Cooper 


* Receipts from this year on include totals from radio and closed-circuit TV coverage of fight. 
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U.S. boxing fans. They have been starv- 
ing for real action. Killed off by the over- 
exposure of boxing on TV in the 1950s, 
the small fight clubs once so vital to 
the development of new talent are sore- 
ly missed. Of the ten professional world 
titleholders, only three are Americans; 
increasingly, championship fights in the 
lighter ranks of boxing take place be- 
fore crowds in Rome or Bangkok or 
Mexico City, rather than in the Garden 
or the Miami Beach Convention Hall. 
Even among the heavyweights—a di- 
vision that remains pretty much an 
American province—the really good 
fighters are too few and too colorless. 

Moreover, the Ali-Frazier match is 
the classic ring encounter: boxer against 
Slugger. At 6 ft. 3 in. and 215 lbs., 
with the elusive speed of a middleweight 
and a basic hit-and-not-be-hit strategy, 
Ali may well be the most graceful big 
man in boxing history. Frazier, who 
will spot his rival 33 in. in height, a cru- 
cial 84 in. in reach, and 10 or so lbs. 
in weight, is a swarming, wade-in, bull- 
ish brawler who willingly takes a punch 
or ten for the chance to score with his 
bludgeoning left hook. 


Play Up the Disparities 


The fight has become a classic in an- 
other way. Shrewd prefight publicity 
has turned the billing into Frazier the 
good citizen v. Ali the draft dodger, Fra- 
zier the white man's champ v. Ali the 
great black hope, Frazier the quiet lon- 
er v. Ali the irrepressible loudmouth, 
Frazier the simple Bible-reading Baptist 
v. Ali the slogan-spouting Black Mus- 
lim. Frazier, who is generally as im- 
. passive as a ring post, would have it 
otherwise, but he has no choice. 

Ali, with his usual mix of con and con- 
stion, plays up the disparities at every 
"Pm not just fightin’ one man,” 
preaches. "I'm fightin’ a lot of men, 
win’ a lot of 'em here is one man 
couldnt conquer. My mission is 
edom to 30 million black peo- 

fight because I've got 
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FRAZIER & FAMILY IN PHILADELPHIA 


it for the money alone." Caught in the 
crossfire, Frazier usually backs off. "I 
don't want to be no more than what I 
am," he says. As a friend puts it, “Joe 
is just Joe." His feelings on the black 
movement? "I don't think he's ever 
thought about it." 


A Happening and the Slouchies 


The contrast between the two cham- 
pions does not end with ideology. Ali 
is the black Adonis on parade—quick 
of wit, mercurial, explosive, forever 
turned on. Frazier is awkward and in- 
trospective, given to sullen moods that 
he calls “the slouchies.” At home or in 
the ring, Ali is a klieg-lighted one-man 
happening. Frazier, who has the sullen 
glare of the late Sonny Liston. (but 
none of the deep-rooted malice), courts 
neither the public nor the press. “I’m 
just me, see," he says. "If some people 
don't notice me, that's good. I got enough 
people pestering me. Pm making mon- 
ey, ain't I? That's enough for me.” 
When Ali starts his familiar gate-hy- 
poing routine by calling Joe a “chump,” 
“impostor,” "amateur" and “tramp,” 
Frazier mutters something about “child- 
ishness” and goes on his way. Joe is 
proud of his rough. skills and his suc- 
cess, proud of being a poor black who 
made good, “I ain't no Tom,” he growls. 
It nettles him slightly that black ce- 
lebrities—from Julian Bond to Bill 
Cosby to Coretta King—flock to Ali’s 
corner. But Frazier also notes: “One 
thing’s for damn sure: they aren’t go- 
ing to get in the ring with him." 

The Ali that Frazier will meet in the 
ring is a different kind of fighter from 
the man who took Liston’s heavyweight 
title away in 1964. Then he was still call- 
ing himself Cassius Clay, and the jaun- 
ty slogan of his training camp was 
“Float like a butterfly, sting like a bee.” 
Now at his headquarters in Miami 
Beach’s Fifth Street Gym, the byword 
is “He moyes like silk, hits like a ton” 
—and for good reason, Yon Cassius no 
Jonger has that lean and 
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1927. Nor is Ali an Ezzard Charles, 
the lighter, shorter, slower stylist who 
was knocked out by Slugger Rocky Mar- 
ciano in 1954. Comparison of common 
opponents is equally unrewarding. Mu- 
hammad likes to brag that he did a bet- 
ter job than Frazier on Bonavena and 
Quarry. But Frazier coldcocked Can- 
ada's tenacious George Chuvalo in the 
fourth round, while Ali did no better 
than waltz him around for 15 rounds. 
And Quarry, who was stopped by a cut 
in his bout with Muhammad, was in 
far better shape after three rounds with 
Ali than he was after seven rounds of 
being bludgeoned by Frazier. Says Quar- 
ry: “Clay will get his kidneys busted!” 
Just to even things off, though, Bo- 
navena insists: “Frazier no win Ali.” 
So far, the only seeming certainty is 
that Ali, 29, and Frazier, 27, both un- 
scathed and both at the peak of their 
powers, are facing the toughest fight of 
their careers. 


Farce in Four Acts 


A tough fight is a rare thing these 
days. Indeed the flood of excitement 
about Frazier v. Ali is partly a reaction 
to the drought of truly great heavyweight 
fights in recent years. Four of the most 
trumpeted fights of the 1960s—the two 
Liston-Floyd Patterson matches and the 
two Liston-Ali bouts—added up to a 
farce in four acts. There is, in fact, a Cas- 
sandra-like ring to Ali's latest preach- 
ments: "I'm gonna close the book on 
boxing. I’m gonna add one more page 
and then they'll close it up. Ain't gon- 
na be no boxing after me.” 

At least not like there was in the 
days when Joe Louis, the Brown Bomb- 
er, made small boys in black ghettos 
and the Southern slums dream big 
dreams. “I was marked,” Alij recalls. “I 
had a big head, and I looked like Joe 
Louis in my cradle. People said so.” 
When he was old enough to know a 
hook from an uppercut, his daddy, 
Cassius Marcellus Clay Sr., who was 
a sign painter, took him for a walk 
in their Louisville neighborhood and 
stopped at a sidewalk shrine. “Put your 
hand on that telephone pole,” Daddy 


asked his son. “One 
time," Daddy said, “Joe Louis was here 
and he leaned against that pole for five 
minutes, five whole minutes, and talked 
to the people.” Cassius Marcellus Clay 
Jr. put his hand on the pole. He’s been 
talking to the people ever since. 

Joe Frazier, too, was “marked.” The 
second youngest of 13 children, he 
was raised in a four-room shack on a 
farm outside Beaufort, S.C. On the 
day he was born, his father prophesied 
that little Joe would be his “famous 
son.” When Joe was old enough to 
tend the hogs and plant okra on the fam- 
ily’s ten acres, he stuffed a feed bag 
with rags, hung it from an oak tree 
and began punching away. “Yall gon- 
na laugh,” he kept telling his brothers 
and sisters, “but I’m gonna be the 
next Joe Louis.” 

Frazier’s mother was “a real church- 
goin’ lady” who taught-him “respecta- 
fulness,” but he began questioning things 
that black kids were not supposed to 
question. Nicknamed Billy, supposedly 
because he could hit like a billy club, 
he was soon getting into scrapes with 
the Man. Once when he was 14, a 
white man called him nigger. Joe called 
the man cracker. As Joe recalls it now, 
“The man said, ‘Come here, boy, and 
I'll straighten you out.’ I told him, ‘You 
come here,’ and he did and, man, I 
straightened that fella out.” Mamma 
—who forbade him to play football be- 
cause she thought it was too dangerous 
—had a talk with Joe. “Son,” she said, 
“if y'all can’t get along with the white 
man in the South, y’all better leave 
home.” Joe quit school, hitchhiked to 
Charleston and caught “the first thing 
smokin’ that was goin’ north.” He’s been 
smokin’ ever since. 


Crippling the Town 


Cassius Clay hung around Louisville 
long enough to graduate 376th in a 
high school class of 391. Then he flew 
to Rome for the 1960 Olympics, won a 
Gold Medal as a 178-lb. light heavy- 
weight, and returned home to a re- 
ception that "crippled the town." He 
bought a “rosy pink" Cadillac on time, 
signed up with a syndicate of wealthy 
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n Frazier settled in Philadelphia with 
T dreams of “a lot of money, a new car 
| and fine clothes." He took a job as a util- 
i ity butcher in a kosher slaughterhouse 
' and saved his money. Then he sent 
| for his 15-year-old childhood sweetheart, 
married her and moved into a ghetto 
apartment. He ballooned up to 235 
lbs., so he went to a neighborhood Po- 
lice Athletic League gym to pare off 
some weight. There he came under 
the paternal eye of a sometime fight man- 
ager named Yancey Durham, who re- 
calls that Joe looked just like any 
other fat boy. One thing, however, 
was different: “He had determination.” 

Under Durham's tutelage, Joe had 
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' white businessmen, and turned pro. 
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a 300-Ib. behemoth named Buster Math- 
is in the 1964 Olympic trials. When 
Mathis suffered an injury, Joe went to 
Tokyo in his stead and won the heavy- 
weight Gold Medal—even though he 
had to fight through three rounds of 
his final match with a broken thumb. Re- 
turning home penniless and with a heavy 
cast on his hand, he was unable to 
work for six months and had to live 
off his wife's $60-a-week salary as a 
factory worker. In desperation, he took 
a job as a janitor in the aptly named 
Bright Hope Baptist Church of North 
Philadelphia. The pastor, it happened, 
had some wealthy acquaintances. 
Through his intercession, a syndicate 
called Cloverlay Inc., headed by F. Bruce 
Baldwin, a Horn & Hardart executive, 
was set up to finance Joe's professional 
boxing career. He was 21. 

Clay knocked out twelve of his first 
15 opponents. Then, in a moment of in- 
spiration, for his next match with Ar- 
chie Moore he unburdened himself of 
a little doggerel: 


I'll say it again, I've said it before, 
Archie Moore will fall in four. 


Fall Moore did, in the predicted round 
—Tright before a crowd of more than 
15,000 in Los Angeles, who had turned 
out to see if Gaseous Cassius could 
pull off his coup. Even Jack Dempsey 
was impressed. “I don't care if this kid 
can't fight a lick. I'm for him. Things 
are live again." Cassius then lit out 


‘after Heavyweight Champion Sonny 


Liston, verbally assaulting “the big ugly 
bear” at his training camp, at the air- 
port and even at Sonny’s home at 3 
a.m. When they finally tangled on Feb. 
25, 1964, Liston failed to answer the 
bell for the seventh round, and Cassius 
Marcellus Clay Jr. was the new heavy- 
weight champion of the world. 

The next day Clay announced that 
he had been converted to the Black Mus- 
lim faith and would henceforth be 
known as Muhammad Ali. Many whites 
immediately dismissed him as a dupe 
of black racists. The boxing establish- 
ment backed off. In 1966, the draft-ex- 
empt classification he had been given 
three years previously for flunking a 
mental exam (“I never said I was the 
smartest; I said I was the greatest”) 
was suddenly switched to 1-A. Rather 
too quickly for the law, Ali was made 
a Muslim “minister” in order to claim 
a clerical exemption. He also infuriated 
thousands of Americans by ingenuously 
remarking, “I ain't got no quarrel with 
those Viet Congs.” A year later, he 
was convicted of draft evasion, fined 
$10,000 and sentenced to five years in 
prison, pending appeal. “What can you 
give me, America?” said Ali after the 
W.B.A. hastily stripped him of his title, 

You want me to go fight a war against 
people I don't know nothing about. You 
at me £ go get some freedom for 

people when my own i 
have freedom at home?” oon 
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in- 
ing camp, reading his Bible or picking 
at his guitar and improvising a song 
about “living a normal life.” 

Ali, back on the scene in force, is liv- 
ing his usual abnormal life. At his train- 
ing camp in Miami Beach, he heads an 
entourage that looks like a touring 
vaudeville act. There is Bundini, the cor- 
nerman and personal mystic who calls 
him “the Blessing of the Planet”; a han- 
dler whose sole job is to comb Ali’s 
hair; assorted grim-faced Muslim op- 
eratives; imperturbable Angelo Dundee, 
his trainer since 1960; Norman Mailer: 
Actor Burt Lancaster; Cash Clay Sr. in 
red velvet bell-bottoms, red satin shirt 
and a plantation straw hat; the Major, 
a high roller from Philly who tools 
around in a Duesenberg; and Brother 
Rahaman Ali (formerly known as Ru- 
dolph Valentino Clay), his yeah-man. 


Heavy, Brother, Heavy 


Although Ali has been temporarily 
suspended fròm the Muslims for being 
dependent on the white man’s money in- 
stead of Allah, he remains a true be- 
liever. For his autobiography and -his 
lectures, Ali has taken to inventing hòm- 
ilies on what he calls “the inner life.” 
“Pleasure,” he will say, “is the shadow 
of happiness.” “Yeah, man,” his broth- 
er will answer. “People are unhappy be- 
cause they are victims of propaganda,” 
Ali says. “Heavy, brother, heavy," says 
Rudy. And now that he's a writer, Ali 
is interested in building his vocabulary. 
Reading a newspaper piece about him- 
self recently, he looked up and said, 
“Hey, what do ‘garrulous’ mean?" 

Garrulous is what boxers get when 
fight time nears, spilling out a kind of 
blow-by-blow preview of coming may- 
hem. Fraziers spiel: "Clay can keep 
that pretty head, I don't want it. What 
I'm going to-do is try to pull them kid- 
neys out. I'm going to be at where he 
lives—in the body. Then [’ll be in busi- 
ness, when I get smoking around the 
body. Watch him—he’ll be snatching 
his pretty head back and I'll let him 
keep it. Until about the third or fourth 
round, and then there’ll be a difference. 
He won't be able to take it to the body 
no more. Now he'll start snatching his 
sore body away, and then the head will 
be leaning in. That's when I'll take his 
head, but then it won't be pretty, or 
maybe he just won't care." 1 

Alis version, usually performed in 
front of a mirror: “Bap! Bap! Bap! I 
jab him once, twice, three times. Dance 
away. I move in again. Bam. Bam. 
Bam. I hit him five times. He hits me 
one time. I back away. Im moving 
around him. Bim. Bim. Bim. I get him 
again. He's movin' in, ain't reaching 
me because he's too small to reach me. 
He's reachin' and strainin' with those 
hooks, and they're getting longer and 
longer. And now he's lunging and jump- 
ing, and that's when I started popping 
and smoking. I’m looking for the open- 


ing, lookin' and pickin' and then. see 
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in the ring. Now I got him in trouble 
and I’m chopping him with the right 
hand, and he don't know how to run, 
where to go. Then...” 

Then comes the end, and that is any- 
body's guess. Ali's for example: Five 
minutes before the fight, he plans to re- 
move a sheet of paper from a sealed en- 
velop inscribed: THE SECRET OF MU- 
HAMMAD ALI. Then, while the- closed- 
circuit TV cameras zero in, he will 
predict the round in which Frazier will 
fall. That, of course, is not Joe's style 
at all. But his prediction makes more 
sense. "I wouldn't really want to say 
who will win," he says. “But one thing 
I do know. It will be one hell of a 
fight." 
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The White Bird of Truth 


jd 
i BRIEFING FOR A DESCENT INTO HELL 
(m by Doris Lessing. 308 pages. Knopf. $6.95. 


A third of the way through Doris Les- 
sings new novel, a great white bird ap- 
pears—4 ft. tall with a straight yellow 
beak. The light shines off its feathers 
“like sun off a snowfield." Its eyes are 
round, golden and steadily staring—in 
invitation, in challenge. 

After the five novels in the Children of 
Violence series, and after The Golden 
|: Notebook, Doris Lessing has finally con- 
} fronted her Moby Dick. All the weath- 
ered idealism that survived two arduous 
decades of fiction-writing in South Afri- 
ca, then England—all the hopefulness of 
a fundamentally hopeful woman—has 
gone into the beating wings of her bird. 
Like the bird, the novel is a brilliant and 
untamed image of the possibilities that 
Miss Lessing dreams, rather than be- 
lieves, may still constitute man’s destiny. 

Doris Lessing’s The Golden Notebook 
(1962) is a key to the new book, as it is a 
key to all her work. The sections of the 
notebook divide themselves by color. 
Black: dealing with Africa—the failed 
hope of homeland for one of her prin- 
cipal characters. Red: dealing with pol- 
itics—the failed hope of Communism. 
Blue: dealing with emotions—the failed 
hope of possessive love. Yellow: the sto- 
ry within the stories—the hope of art to 
make sense of all the rest. In effect, Miss 
Lessing has been working through this 
sequence of disillusion toward a private 
religion of her own. In Briefing for a De- 
scent into Hell she has arrived. 

Described as “inner-space fiction,” 
the book treats the stay in a psy- 
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chiatric hospital of Charles Watkins, 
50, a classics professor, who was 
picked up rambling and confused near 
London's Waterloo Bridge at midnight, 
under the impression that he had sur- 
vived an odyssey as bizarre as any- 
thing out of Homer. Watkins fights to 
remember his visions, which involve 
legendary yellow beasts as well as the 
great white bird, and a bloody, ob- 
scene war between a species of mon- 
keys and “rat-dogs.” Doctors X and 
Y try to make him remember his 
wife, his family, his name and oc- 
cupation—what they call reality. A fan- 
tastic prose-poem myth struggles against, 
and alternates with, the dry formulas 
of a psychiatric case history. 

Miss Lessing leaves little doubt where 
her sympathies lie. In the final pages of 
The Four-Gated City, she had already 
worked out a theory that what is com- 
monly called madness may often be ex- 
traordinary vision—an anticipation of 
the next evolution of mankind. Like 
Watkins, she is prepared to believe that 
“normal” man is half asleep and that 
only certain “abnormal” men and wom- 
en, the avant-garde of a mutation of 
the species, can see real reality. 

Her dream of this reality is “a great 
web of patterning oscillations and quiv- 
erings” somewhere in a “finer air" be- 
yond the earth. She visualizes a per- 
spective from which mankind looks like 
“a minute grey crust here and there.” 
Amid the harmony of the spheres “life 
is one” and “I” is no longer divorced 
from “we.” 

Upon this mystical heaven, upon the 
great white bird that takes Watkins there 
—in other words upon some ultimate 
metaphysical truth—Miss Lessing stakes 
her faith in the future. Her self-ab- 
sorption is both irritating and fascinating 
as she gambles at the borderline of san- 
ity, just as she once gambled at the far- 
out edges of politics and sex. 

More than a decade ago Norman 
Mailer predicted that the cultural hero 
of the future might be the “philosophical 
psychopath.” That future has arrived, 
for Miss Lessing is not alone. To a psy- 
chiatrist like R.D. Laing, madness, the 
rationalist's despair, has become a ro- 
mantic last hope. “Perhaps,” agrees the 
French antinovelist Marguerite Duras, 

a madman is a person whose essential 
prejudice has been destroyed." 

Doris Lessing is prepared to assume 
—as others have before her—that in a 
world gone mad, those whom the world 
calls mad may be the only sane ones. 
What she has forfeited—and the loss has 
to be enormous for any novelist—is the 
scale of humanity. To the point of ab- 
straction she has willed herself into a uni- 
verse of absolutes where nihilism and 
revelation, madness and sanity become 
the same thing. At that point she stands 
alone, with no life in sight but the white 
bird of her obsession. 
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Disillusionment sets in on the honey- 
moon. Belle decides she rates a taxi in- 
stead of a crowded trolley that remind- 
ed her "of the horrors Ive already 
survived." Inquiring into the exact na- 
ture of these horrors, George observes 
that she had never even been hungry. 
“I have been hungry,” she storms. “I’m 
hungry right now.” 

She was ravening for a richer, more 
expansive life she could only dimly en- 
vision. Mocked by reality, she blames 
her husband, sometimes ludicrously. 
When she tries to earn some money on 
a quiz show and quickly loses, she feels 
the air about her filled with an ec- 
toplasmic George. He in turn has the af- 
fronting frankness to tell her that he 
married her for her amusement value. 
Another fizzled fantasy. “But you said 
you wanted me to help you,” she wails. 
Later, when years of poverty have tak- 
en the resilience out of both domestic 
warriors, George’s tongue is at least as 
bitter as his wife’s. After her mother’s 
death he says: “I don’t want to live 
with you—without her.” 

The navigational star in Belle’s life 
is an only child, Eric. Totally enthralled 
and devoted, Belle lives through him, 
confides in him. Later—when he be- 
gins to publish—she bridles at anyone 
who has not heard of him. 

It is hard to reconcile George Ames 
with the warm, patient George Caldwell 
of The Centaur, whom Updike modeled 
on his father. Seeing Belle as the bitchy 
mother in Of the Farm is easier. When 
Eric’s fiancée laughs in embarrassment 
at one of George’s most bitter com- 
ments, Belle purrs, “How nice it must 
be to be so lovely that hatred amuses 
you.” Still, she knows herself: “The sen- 
sation of falling in a dream always 
ends with the relief of waking up, but 
from the sensations of a mother-in-law 
there would be no awakening.” 

Ruminating about the difficulties of 
transposing life into art, Updike wrote, 
“From the dew of the few flakes that 
melt on our faces we cannot reconstruct 
the snowstorm.” He is wrong, really, 
for this artless book obliquely manages 
to re-create the emotional blizzard that 


made him into an artist. 
x Martha Dufty 


Notable 

THE LAW OF DELAY by C. Northcote 
Parkinson. 128 pages. Houghton Mifflin. 
$4.95. 


In his eighth book, Cyril Northcote 
Parkinson continues to tell people—es- 
pecially businessmen—what they al- 
ready know. This time he offers the 
Law of Delay, which holds that ‘delay 
is the deadliest form of denial.” Let 
the man who never postponed a de- 
cision until too late cast the first stone. 

There are other flashes of crisp sat- 
ire in this collection of essays. In a mod- 
ern version of the Christmas carol Good 
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through history and finds them to be a 
sure indicator of lack of civilization (a 
thicket behind which older men could 
hide their uncertainties), he is at his 
bluff best. But the crotchety professor 
can also be dull. His strident common 
sense often sounds simply pompous; and 
his habit of describing imaginary con- 
versations seems contrived. Parkinson's 
biggest problem is best described in an- 
other law as yet unelucidated by the mas- 
ter: iconoclasm amuses in direct pro- 
portion to its originality. 


JOURNEY FROM THE NORTH by Storm 
Jameson. 792 pages. Harper & Row. $15. 


In the past 50 years, Storm Jameson 
has published some 40 novels, ranging 
from expert entertainments to books 
worth reading twice. In this autobiog- 
raphy, she demonstrates once more her 


CECIL BEATON 


STORM JAMESON 
Failure to love enough. 


considerable talents for evoking place 
and time, as she sketches the literary 
and political scene in England and Eu- 
rope since World War I. There are flash- 
ing glimpses of the famous—H.G. Wells, 
Walter de la. Mare, Jan Masaryk—as 
well as of obscure middle-European writ- 
ers fleeing Nazism whom she tried to 
help. ‘There are the sights and sounds 
of cities in crisis—Munich, Prague, Vi- 
enna, Budapest—as well as the bare 


cliff tops and mute-hued moors of her - 


native Yorkshire coast. 

Out of it all, Miss Jameson has pro- 
duced what may become a minor clas- 
sic of feminism. She tracks the single- 
minded drive essential to a woman who 
insists on being more than a private per- 
son, even though she understands all 
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WIZARD OF THE UPPER ANAD 
Manuel Córdova-Rios and F. Bri 
203 pages. Atheneum. $6.95. 
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round the world flights.) 
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Not what the editors say, for the 
editorial content of TIME is the 
same worldwide. 


But for advertisers there are 
more than one hundred TIME edi- 
tions which enable them to talk 
about their products and services 
in the countries where they sell. 
Thus, a company that does busi- 
ness only in Europe will choose 
the Europe or Continent or Com- 
mon Market editions of TIME. And 
if you were in Paris, you would 
see its ad. 


Conversely, companies that 
sell just in Malaysia-Singapore or 
Japan or the Philippines utilize 
local editions to reach TIME read- 
ers there. Or they might extend 
their coverage throughout South- 
east Asia or East Asia or the entire 
continent. But advertising for 
their products will never be seen 
in Paris. 


As a reader, you can keep up 
with TIME's coverage of world 
events wherever you happen to 
be. As an advertiser, though, you 
can pinpoint markets with TIME, 
selecting editions that circulate 
_ just in the places where you have 
nething to sell. 
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CORDOVA-RIOS & FRIEND 
From captive to chief. 


RI aren A. 


extract of the ayahuasca vine was es- 
pecially prized for producing visions 
that, Córdova-Rios says, actually en- 
hance human intelligence. After many 
adventures—hunting, harvesting rubber, 
procuring arms for the tribe—Córdova- 
Rios eventually tired of the Indians' pet- 
tiness and “musky odor." He escaped 
to civilization, where he became re- 
nowned as a great healer. 

Manuel Cordova-Rios is a simple 
man. He draws no moral from his expe- 
rience; his descriptions of jungle cures 
and tribal society are tantalizing rather 
than complete. Still, he is a superb sto- 
ryteller. His rich, supple prose re-creates 
the darkness of the rain forest—its dan- 
gers, omens and teeming, insistent life. 


NOBODY KNEW THEY WERE THERE by 
Evan Hunter. 249 pages. Doubleday. $5.95. 


The time: 1974, *, . . a decade be- 
fore 1984." The protagonist seems. to 
be just another middle-aged paid as- 
sassin. His contract is with three uni- 


versity professors. The plot: to blow up | 


the Peace Train scheduled to pass 
through a university town two weeks 
hence, carrying "the man," along with 
the usual entourage of Government 
brass, Secret Service men and reporters. 

In fact, Evan Hunters apparently 
modest suspense tale is about quite a dif- 
ferent sort of assassination plot. It works 
as well as it does because the aca- 
demics he portrays are teasingly out of 
character in their commitment to vi- 
olence, yet touched by an anger and frus- 
tration now frighteningly familiar. It 
would be unfair to Hunter and his read- 
ers to reveal his sleight-of-hand device. 
But the result is an intriguing hand- 


| icapper's book, a second-guessing game 
Le CODSEquensgition, Haridwar |. 
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The sky is our home. The earth our winding path. 


E jy cup of warmed sake somewhere over the Orient. 

one Europe. The Middle East. Even Russia. You see, 
me we take the gracious hospitality of Japan with us 
"à prever we fly. It's something you can count on 


t in this rapidly changing world. 
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Management Information Repon 
from your payroll and payablesd 
Or invest your corporate 
surpluses for greater profit, 
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Bank of America’s men-on-thes]. y 


are ready to deliver. In Singapot 
or Sacramento. Or anywhere. 
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Knoxville, Tenn. 
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LETTERS 


takes a special talent to look at present- 
day happenings and give such objective rea- 
soning and analysis. Let us hope that this 
present feeling is the lull before something 
good and not just a pause before some- 
thing bad. 
PAUL WATERS 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Sir: Things seem to be looking up. You've 
given me a ray of hope to penetrate my 
black doubts. Is it that America is ap- 
proaching a new season? 
KAREN RUESTER 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Fighting the Elements 


Sir: Your article “The U.S. v. Construc- 
tion Workers" [Feb. 15] was rather one- 
sided to say the least. You neglected to 
take into consideration the fact that con- 
struction workers do not have paid va- 
cations; nor do they work when it rains, 
when it snows, or when it's too cold to 
pour cement. 
, My hat is off to these men, who will 
risk their lives and fight the elements in 
order to erect buildings so that some fat 
slob can sit on his rear all day in his 
plush air-conditioned office and earn a guar- 
anteed forty hours a week. 

HELEN MULRY 

Salem, Mass. 


Sir:. The construction unions’ economic 
stranglehold on building in the United 
States is obviously not going to be mod- 
erated by the unions themselves. To over- 
come union monopolistic powers exerted 
via their too-well-known restrictions and 
"tortuous apprenticeship training," it is 
proposed that the states 1) beef up train- 
ing programs in the building trades and 
2) institute biannual examinations in each 
trade to certify as competent all who 
pass such exams. No state-certified man 
could be excluded from union membership 
if he elects to join. 
G.E. KIDDER SMITH 
Manhattan 


As Christian as Christians _ 


Sir: Are Christian missions livelier than 
before? Hardly. The report “Missionaries: 
Christ for a Changing World” [Feb. 22] 
is one-sided. While pointing out dramatic 
increases of Christians in Latin America 
and in a few parts of Asia, you neglect 
Japan, where there has been no substantial 
increase in the past 20 years. S 

I believe that the missionary era is fast 
coming to an end. One need not panic, how- 
ever, unless one still entertains the self- 
righteous conviction that poor native pa- 
gans, who roam in darkness, must be led 
to the light of "Christianity (and of West- 
ern civilization). ` 5 

As far as I know, the pagans are as, Chris- 
tian (or un-Christian) as the Christians in 


ir spirit and behavior. 
their spirit and be Yo A. Kuso 
Philadelphia 


ir: You remark that conservative Prot- 
RE missionaries cling to a conviction 
that sets them apart from liberal e 
estants and most Catholics: the De 
that faith in Jesus Christ is necessary for 
salvation. Then you add: “But their num. 
bers grow while liberal Christians repor 
a decline in missionary recruits as well as 


cet ln ISP nain Say oe oe et tl elie ib 


erals have forgotten, as the conservatives 
have not, that you can't fight somethin 
with nothing? ay 
(THE Rev.) FRANCIS CANAVAN, S.J. 
Fordham University 
The Bronx. 


Innocent Power 


Sir: Concerning Philip Wylie's “Sons and qii 
Daughters of Mom” [Feb. 15], I would 
agree that any man who would propose 
raising the voting age to 30 is indeed 
more interesting than I at first thought. 
However, it is not the age he quotes 4 
that fascinates me, but rather the entire 
farfetchedness of the idea. Perhaps we | 
should lower the voting age to two and 
then reclaim even that right at the vul- 
nerable age of twelve—ten years of hon- 
est, innocent power combined with a nat- 
ural enthusiasm for being alive. Further- 
more, this would remove the usual guilt/ 
smug syndrome normally accompanying 
the generational power transfer. 
JoHN J. RAGER 
Ottawa 


Sir: Philip Wylie's idea of raising the na- 
tional voting age to 30 would at least 
help to elevate the quality of the elec- 
torate in terms of mature judgment. 

Our system of government is the best 
we know of, but what the majority wants 
isn't necessarily what is best. 

JOHN R. SMITH 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Sir: Philip Wylie's ability lay in merely 
bringing the age-old practice of scape- 
goating back to where it began: "She did 
it, Lord." In an age grown too complex 
for analysis, in which it was no longer "so- 
phisticated" or "intellectual" to blame so- 
ciety's problems upon Jews, Spics, Wops, 
niggers, Japs, Commies, etc., etc., he was 
able to cash in on that one essential "bad 
guy": the creature that dared give birth 
to the whole mess—mother. 
CoLETA R. MCNAMARA 
Wichita, Kans. 


Standing on the Record 


Sir: Your article ‘“Allende’s Hundred 
Days” [Feb. 22] omitted the most im- 
portant of all conclusions: President Sal- 
vador Allende has acted and is acting 
within the constitution and the law. 

Civil liberties, freedom of speech and 
movement, and freedom of the press have 
not been curtailed. President Allende has 
repeatedly stated that he will act and im- 
plement his programs within the consti- 
tution and legal system. Standing on his 
record as an honest politician, respectful f 
of Chile's democratic institutions, Allende 
deserves to be believed. 

WALTER E. SAHR 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Sir: Before you begin a “canonization” ff 
ritual of “Savior” Allende, please bear in 
mind that Mussolini, Hitler, Jimenez, Cas- 
tro and Papa Duvalier all began in th 
same phony manner, First, treat your su 
jects with plenty of tender loving ca 
win their gullible confidence, then slow 
but surely apply the inevitable pressures. 
Kissy NIYEE 
Millwood, N.Y. 


Soldiers and Children 


Sir: I was struck-by the question of a Brit-@ | 
ish soldier in your article on Northern Ire- 


anc ah when he ack afte being 
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U.S. $$$ POLICY OFFERED WORLD-WIDE 
$10,000 HIGH CASH VALUE LIFE INSURANCE 


Example, ann. prem., $10,000 Whole Life 
AGE | FIRST YR. | THEN, PER YR. 
30 $70.20 $140.30 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE if policy- 
holder buys comparable coverage 
with U.S. company for a lower annual 
premium. 


$1000 A MONTH HOSPITAL INCOME PLAN 


An old line legal legal reserve company 
— policyholders in 43 states, 
50 countries. 


AMERICAN CONTINENTAL 


AMERICAN CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1117 N. Third Street, Phoenix, Arizona 85004 
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“TOUCH OF ARISTOTLE 


A DASH OF BARNUM 


TIME quoted a former museum director 
when it reported on the growing popular- 
ity of museums of science and industry 
His colorful description and the comments 
of other experts shed new light on the solid 
educational value of these museums. TIME 
further explored the dromatic techniques 
they used in demonstrating basic principles 
of physics, biology, mathematics and other 
areas of learning. TIME's concern with 
learning is evident and:continuing, and re- 
flected in each issue’s Education section. 
And, it attracts the attention of interested 


and well educated readers worldwide 


Forward-looking companies 
build for the future now 
with advertising 

Campaigns in TIME. 
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Sir: Like many other interested p 
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SEPEREN The word alone is enough to unleash myths: a plac 
~ afloat in behind-the-fridge gin, high on pot concealed in oregan 
jars, giddy with Spouse swapping—and bored nonetheless. Perhaps a 
even greater fiction is that the terrain between city lines and countrysid 
is uniform down to the last resident’s outlook and lawn. In planning thi}! 
week's cover story on the suburbs, Time’s editors decided to challengl) 
the myths head-on to discover how much diversity there really is amon}}} 
the nation's suburbs and suburbanites. 
_ To make that challenge effective, TIME decided on a dual approach: polit 
ing by Louis Harris Associates in 100 towns and intensive reporting bili 
staff correspondents in four rep- 
resentative communities. The ed- 
itors and the Harris organization 
collaborated on preparing a nine- 
page questionnaire. Harris' inter- 
viewers spent some 1,600 hours con- 
ducting in-depth interviews with 
1,614 people. Back in New York, 
the replies were numerically-coded, 
keypunched, and fed into an IBM 
360 computer. From this process 
emerged not only statistical findings, 
such as income levels and the 
growth rate of communities, but 
some surprising attitudes on child 
rearing, sex, politics, drugs, crime, 
and the virtues and problems of sub- 
urbanlife. . 

After such factors as the size of 
suburb, nearness to a central city, 
rate of growth and educational lev- 
el were examined, four basic com- 
munity types came into focus. A 
correspondent was then assigned to 
explore one example of each. "Our 
purpose was to map the suburbs as 
they exist today in three dimen- 
sions,” said Senior Editor Jason Mc- 
Manus. Keith Johnson, who wrote the story from the material supp 
by Harris, the correspondents and Reporter-Researcher Marguerite 
chaels, found as he studied the returns that he too had “enjoyed the 
thology, but I always wondered how accurate it really was. Not » 


accurate at all, as it turned out.” — : || 
Exchanging one’s personal notions for the facts is, of course, the bufi ii 


ness of journalists—and of polltakers. So is translating facts into ulii 
derstanding. Michael Edison, a Harris staffer who helped devise the pojl 
says that “the masses of numbers seem dry, but you realize that it's ref 
ly thousands of people talking, and you try to save the echoes o E wi 
they are saying." In this week's cover story, tbe editors of TIME ha 


tempted to do just that. 
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3 Trailing the Trailers 
4 The U.S. Navy has long been an- 


Inoyed by the fact that its aircraft car- 
"rers in the Mediterranean are being 
tralled by Soviet cruise missile ships, 
"and with good reason. If war broke 
‘out, the Russian vessels could sink the 
carriers with surface-to-surface missiles 
before they could launch their aircraft. 
Admiral Elmo Zumwalt, Chief of Naval 


f Operations, disclosed last week that he 


, 


t 


has assigned patrol gunships on a trial 


basis to trail the ships that trail his ships. 
The Asheville-class craft being tested 
Nave only 3-in. guns, which can scarcely 
harass the Soviet ships, and they ride so 
poorly that the U.S. crewmen have to 
strap themselves to their stations with 


Ui safety belts. Still, the Navy hopes even- 
irj 


tally to equip them with surface missiles 
hat could pose a serious threat to the 


The doomsday scenario, then, would 
ave the Russian trailer getting in just 
pne shot at the 1,000-ft. carrier, pre- 
umably not enough to knock it out, be- 
ore the 450-ft. trailer is attacked by 
he 164-ft. U.S. patrol craft and must 
lefend itself. The Russians could, of 


Ii... assign a smaller boat to trail 


he U.S. trailer. Eventually a long 
ne of vessels of diminishing size 
vould string out over the Mediterranean. 
ach would wheel to fire its heavier 
eapons at the less lethal boat astern. 

Mhe final casualty might well be a 
pne U.S. Navy bos’n, brandishing a 
45-cal. revolver as his canoe sinks into 
ne sea. 
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Deductible Bribes 


Anyone who doubts the flexibility, 
not to say the stupefying broad-mind- 
edness of bureaucracy, should consult 
the Internal Revenue Service's official 
taxpayers’ guide. The pamphlet advises: 
“Bribes and kickbacks to nongovern- 
mental officials are deductible unless 
the individual has been convicted of 
making the bribe or has entered a 
plea of guilty or nolo contendere.” 

The interpretation is based on the 
Tax Reform Act of 1969. Says an 
IRS expert: “Suppose a guy gets a kick- 
back from an insurance broker for re- 
ferring customers to him. Unless he’s 
convicted or pleads guilty or nolo con- 
tendere [no contest], the broker is en- 
titled to a deduction.” In other words, 
the ancient institution of bribery has 
finally been institutionalized, achieving 
formal Government recognition. 


The Wrath of the Ecologist 


Herman Melville’s white whale was 
a metaphor for something cosmically 
elusive. But even in 1850, the whale 
was almost as easy to catch and slaugh- 
ter as the buffalo or the Indian. 
Today,.by a process of relentless elim- 
ination that is anything but allegorical, 
whales are becoming an embattled Spe- 
cies. Ahab's great-grandchildren fire 
their harpoons from cannons. 

Last week the Department of Com- 
merce, prompted by ecologists, decreed 
that U.S. fishermen may no longer 
hunt whales. As sometimes happens, it 
was a gesture of conservationist piety 
made too late. Only three whaling 
ships remain in the U.S.; they are op- 
erated by the Del Monte Fishing. Co. 
of San Francisco. The firm's manager, 
Charles Caito, says that his men took 
only 109 of the 21,000 whales killed 
in the North Pacific last year. All the 
other prosaic Ahabs are Russian or Jap- 
anese, who will not be affected by the 
ban. They must, presumably, await 
the wrath of their own ecologists. 


Good News | 


Journalists often seem obsessed with 
the Sensational—war protests, riots, 
burning ghettos, crime, immorality, 
drugs—all the nation’s fractures and 
cancers. Why is so little ever said or 
broadcast about quiet progress, small 
decencies, the things that are “right 
with America"? 

The text seems to be taken from 
Spiro Agnew. Ironically, one of the na- 
tion’s most effective black leaders has 
now made the same criticism. In the 
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agreed with Nixon that the Laos drive 
would shorten the war. Louis Harris dis- 
covered that 46% felt that U.S. troop 
withdrawals from Viet Nam were “too 
slow.” No wonder, then, that when the 
President returned to Washington, he de- 
cided to hold a televised press con- 
ference and confine the questions to 
matters of foreign policy. 

Nixon made his major point on the 
very first question. For much of the 
day, he said, he had been in trans-Pa- 
cific consultation with his Viet Nam 
commander, General Creighton Abrams, 
who had told him that the South Viet- 
namese troops had proved in Laos that 
they could "hack it" against "the very 
best units that the North Vietnamese 
can put into the field." Moreover, Nix- 
on claimed, the disruption of enemy sup- 
ply lines already "assures even more 
the success of our troop-withdrawal pro- 
gram." Nixon hinted that in April he 
may announce an acceleration of the 
present withdrawal pace of 12,500 men 
per month. Complaining about “a drum- 
beat of suggestion . . . night after night 
on television" that the Laos incursion 
"jsn't going to work," he told newsmen 
that if he is proved right "what you 
say now doesn't make any difference." 

Invasion Bluff. Yet Nixon did little 
to assuage the rising number of Amer- 
icans (the polls now place it at well 
above a majority) who favor a definite 
time limit on the presence of U.S. troops 
in Viet Nam. While repeating that his 
goal remains "total withdrawal," he also 
reasserted his insistence that the U.S. 
must retain a residual force (of un- 
specified size) until the Communists 
withdraw all their troops from South 
Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos and re- 
lease all U.S. prisoners of war. 

Basically, the President argued again 
that the main purpose of both the Cam- 
bodia and Laos operations was to "cut 
American casualties and to ensure the 
success of our withdrawal program." 
(The number of U.S. fatalities did de- 
cline after Cambodia, although they have 
risen again in the Laos action mainly 
as the result of enemy antiaircraft fire; 
at the same time, Vietnamese casualties 
have soared.) Nixon also admitted that 
the operations in Laos and Cambodia 
were partially designed "to Increase the 
ability of the South Vietnamese to de- 
fend themselves without our help." The 
two goals of protecting Americans and 
strengthening the Vietnamese are almost 
inseparable in Nixon's definition of Viet- 
namization, in which U.S. withdrawals 
are dependent oY South Viet Nam’s ex- 

anding capabilities. $ à 
P A ro Bests definition of U.S. in- 
tentions in Indochina, however, has heen 
sought by the President's critics Or e 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Their frustration at not being able to 


Domaisccau 


get it erupted in a new argument ove 
the Administration's claim to an exec 
utive privilege against some kinds of con 


gressional inquiry. Missouri Democrat} 


Stuart Symington raised the issue in a 
personal way by complaining in a: Sen} 
ate speech that National Security Ad 
viser Henry Kissinger has emerged "as 
clearly the most powerful man in theif 
Nixon Administration next to the Pres! 
ident” but “will not appear before the 


duly constituted committees of the Con3}/ 


gress.” He also stated something that 


nearly all of Washington believes: *Drjlj 


Kissinger, not Secretary of State Wil 
liam Rogers or the State Department 
is the primary spokesman on foreign 
policy." 


Candid Advice. At his press con | 


ference, Nixon distorted Symington’s} 
speech as an “attack upon the Secj| 
retary and a cheap shot." He praised] 
Rogers as his “oldest and closest friend) 
in the Cabinet,” said that he “participateg} 
in every foreign policy decision that is} 
made by the President," and ticked off} 
all the times that Rogers had talked tq 
Senators and Congressmen. i 
Nixon's defense of Rogers missed the 
point. It was Kissinger, not Rogers 
whom the Senators wished to quiz—anqjj 
not because they denigrate either manj| 
The issue, Democrat William Fulbrighti 


chairman of the Foreign Relations Com]] i 


mittee, explained in another Senat 

speech, was that “the people's repreijj 
sentatives in Congress are denied direc 
access not only to the President him) 
self but to the individual who is the prin 

cipal architect of our war policy ig 
Indochina.” The clash over executiv 
privilege is a- recurring and comple 
one. The Senate has a right to revie 
U.S. foreign policy; yet a Presiden 
needs candid advice from his aid 

which he is unlikely to get if each aid 
knows that he may be publicly grille 
on what he tells the President. 

The ruckus tended to obscure th 
real issue. What is actually under attac 
—and at stake in Laos—is Nixon 
whole Indochina policy. The thrus 
into Laos represents a huge “gamblid 
Yet there has been a growing sens 
in the White House in recent weef 


tf 
i 


that perhaps, just perhaps, the U.S!) 
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di 


| 
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I 


may be able to pull off not only a sug}: | 


cessful withdrawal from Indochina b 
some form of victory as well. That vidil! 
tory would be based on the ability € 
a-South Vietnamese government to suri 
vive without large-scale U.S. help í 

like South Korea after 1954, t 

its own against Communist atten 
to overthrow or subvert it. That ma 
be only wishful thinking, but succe 

in Laos is essential if such a victom! 
is even to have a chance of becomi 
reality. The President had a vali 


| 


| 


n. 
point when he warned against nn 


quick judgments on Laos. "The jury 
ba id "ie etilli n 2 


sident Defends a Policy and a Mani 


| HE suburb has long had a powerful 
hold on the American imagination. 
In the national mythology it is a place 
| Of status and security; it is the per- 
‘i sistent dream of a green and pleasant 
9 oasis not too far from the office, a plot 
T of ground that offers the calm of the 
| country with all the advantages of the 
‘city within easy reach. The dream rang- 
1 es from the manicured privacy of Long 
© Island’s “Gold Coast" to the die-stamped 
juniformity of California’s Daly City, 
which inspired Malvina Reynolds’ de- 
\Tisive song Little Boxes. Between those 
textremes hovers a world of split levels 
land power mowers, station wagons and 
‘shopping centers, kaffeeklatsches and 
barbecue pits. “Most Americans are not 
Jurbanites,” observes Sociologist Herbert 
| Gans (The Levittowners) of the Harvard- 
T M.LT. Joint Center for Urban Studies. 
"The one-family home is something ev- 
}eryone aspires to, and the best place to 
f get it is in the suburbs." 

| In pursuit of the suburban dream, 
Americans have precipitated one of the 
largest mass movements in history: dur- 
ing the past decade, the population of 
‘suburbia has grown by more than 15 mil- 
"lion. According to the preliminary 1970 
census reports, there are now 74.9 mil- 
p people classified as suburbanites, a 
72596 increase over 1960. This surge 
Mhas made suburbanites the largest group 
Min the land, outnumbering both city 
ZU dwellers and those who live in rural 
"areas. So many Americans have al- 
= achieved the suburban goal that 


puburbia itself has undergone a mu- 
ation. Inevitably, the new migrants have 
ndone the cliché image of an affluent, 
WASPish, Republican hotbed of wife 
Swappers. In the suburban myth, all 
> men are button-down commuters, swill- 
ming one martini too Many in the bar 
par of the 5:32. Frustrated women spend 
heir days driving from station to school 
o supermarket to bridge club. The kids 
nre spoiled and confused. Families move 
| regularly, as Daddy is transferred or 
‘limbs the corporate ladder. 


That myth was nurtured in postwar 
fiction like Sloan Wilson's The Man in 
1e Gray Flannel Suit and John Mar- 
uand's Point of No Return; it was car- 
atured by such writers as Max Shul- 
an (Rally Round the Flag, Boys!) and 
eter De Vries (The Mackerel Plaza), 
elaborated more darkly in John Chee- 
ter's Bullet Park. The stereotype was nej- 
er wholly wrong nor wholly accurate. 
But those who have taken the trouble 
D look carefully have recognized that 
burbia has been steadily changing. 

athe demographic realities are rad- 
Ifferent from the cliché, a change 

eg documented in a TIME- 
survey of more than 1,600 
icans in 100 different 
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Suburbia: The New American Pluralit 


What emerges from the survey is a pic- 
ture of unexpected diversity, some con- 
tradiction and occasional surprise. Sub- 
urbanites are not primarily transients; 
more than half have lived for more than 
ten years in the same community. Sub- 
urbanites are not automatically Republi- 
cans; on the voting rolls, half are Dem- 
ocrats, a third Republicans. They are not 
enormously affluent; nearly half of sub- 
urban families have an annual income 
under $10,000, and one-third of them 
contain a union member. They are not 
primarily commuters; not many more 
than a third of the principal wage earn- 
ers travel to the central city to work. And 
they are not steeped in sin, at least by 
their own possibly self-serving accounts. 
Fewer than a fifth favor sex before mar- 
riage, and only one in ten believes that 
the neighbors would consider an occa- 
sional extramarital fling “a good thing.” 

One reason the Harris results are at 
odds with the myth is that they are 
based on what the Census Bureau con- 
siders to be a suburb, which is, rough- 
ly, that part of a metropolitan area 
surrounding a central city with a pop- 
ulation of 50,000 or more. That in- 
cludes-some unexpected territory. Nas- 
sau County on Long Island is obvi- 
ously suburban, reaching only 20 miles 
from Manhattan at its farthest point. 
Most Americans would also consider 
California's Marin County to be a sub- 
urb; many of its residents commute 
across the Golden Gate Bridge to San 
Francisco from upper-bohemian Sau- 
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jjs Harris and his groups. ine result is a new four-way typ- 
Mns just that for ology of American suburbia. Each kind 
“was to ex- of suburb has distinctive traits, though 
+. and to finda no single suburb precisely fits the Har- 
Fassifying suburban ris statistical model (see boxes). The 

qm, fc id shed light on the four’ composite types: 
Want WOU hin the wide AFFLUENT BEDROOM. Of the four classes of 


cist wit 
k dicen the cities suburb in the Harris catalogue, this is the 
à x E rend farms." only one that comes close to fitting the 
s j dd programmed to rec- stereotypical conception. (And of the 
as O compute! Fg the character- four categories, this is the only one in 


he To]; it torn pAvered by the survey which a majority of residents even con- 
0 A s Ee discovered that fessed to living in a suburb.) Even so, in 
- Dis" Maris $5. "tcular factors towns of this type—New Canaan, Conn., 
n of d rate of growth—can Winnetka, Ill., and Atherton, Calif.—less 
burbs in four than half of the breadwinners work in 
large cities. The Affluent Bedroom 
communities are tops in income, 
home ownership, proportion of 
professionals and executives. They 
contain increasing numbers of 
wealthy retired individuals, and 
they are 98% white, 61% Protes- 
tant, 3% Jewish. They are Repub- 
lican (6296, for Nixon in 1968, 
24% for Humphrey). Few in the 
Affluent Bedroom admit to feeling 
"really bored and stuck out here"; 
most believe that their fellow 
townsmen truly enjoy suburban 
living. The Affluent Bedroom 
comes closest to Lewis Mumford's 
description of the historic suburb: 
* A sort of green ghetto dedicated 
to the elite." 
AFFLUENT SETTLED. This type of sub- 
urb is not growing so rapidly as 
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SHOPPING CENTER WITH COVERED MALL IN HUNTINGTON, LI. 
the Bedroom. It is more self-sufficient, 
even less of a dormitory for the cen- 
tral city. Here—the town of Fairfield, 
Conn., for example, or Huntington, 
L.I., or Arlington, Va.—the incomes 
may not be quite so high and there 
are slightly fewer homeowners. Prot- 
estants barely outnumber Catholics, 
h together they are a massi - 
RE Be 6% are Jewish, double 
the proportion for Affiuent Bedroom 
suburbs but hardly a significant mi- 
nority. Here Nixon won—but only by 
4795 to 40%. The boredom. quotient 
is higher; nearly half think that their 
community offers an inadequate range 
of things to do with leisure time. 
QW-INCOME GROWING. These are towns 
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with sizable populations of skilled work- 
ers, most of whom earn their living 
close to home. This tends to be upward- 
mobile blue collar country, where in- 
comes are substantially lower than in 
the affluent suburbs; only 9% of the res- 
idents earn $15,000 or more. Still, four 
out of five are homeowners. Protestants 
predominate even more than in wealth- 
ier suburbia: they make up 64% of the 
population, and there are practically no | 
Jews. Most townspeople claim a Dem- 
ocratic political preference, but Nixon 
won handily here in 1968. Interestingly, 
the Wallace vote—1 1 76—was no greater 
than in the Affluent Bedroom commu- 
nities. Exactly half of the residents rate 
their town above average as a place to IM 
live in their state, but 16% say that jj 
many live there only until they can af- 
ford something better. 

LOW-INCOME STAGNANT. This classification į 
includes Cambridge, Mass., McKeesport, Jii) 
Pa., Joliet, Ill., and Bell Gardens, jj 
Calif. Of the four types, it has the high- 
est proportion of nonskilled and ser- [| 
vice workers—janitors, firemen, waiters, 
longshoremen, common laborers and the 
like—and the lowest proportion of com- 
muters to the central city (3496). Here, i 
on the average, 12% are black—al- {i 
though in some cases, as in East Or-jj 
ange, N.J., and Compton, Calif., blacks |! 
have become a majority. Residents reg- Ji 
ister Democratic overwhelmingly, 63% [| 
to 28%, and generally vote that way as] 
well. But even here, Nixon squeaked 
out a 1% margin three years ago. Un- 
derstandably, those who live in Low-In- 
come Stagnant communities say they 
enjoy their lives less than Americans inii 
other types of suburb. They are mosty 
often bored (25%) and most likely toj! 
feel that they and their neighbors are 
only biding time until they can afford 
to move (21%). Even so, 39% rate 
their community as above average; onlyll 
10% consider it below average. i 


Searching for Space 


For all the variables, suburbanites 0 
all four types have much in commo 
—not least the reasons they give fo 
moving to the suburbs in the first place 
For nearly half of all the suburbanites}}/} 
Harris polled, the biggest single factor 
was the desire to have a home of thein 
own. Next in order of importance came 
the search for a better atmosphere fonii 
the children (40%), a goal that they rues 
fully admit is not always realized. Sub: 
urban teen-agers are impressively un 
happy with their surroundings; nearly 
three-fifths are “often bored,” and 4394 
say that they would like to live 
where else when they are no lon, 
pendent on their parents. At least a } 
the offspring of suburbia, the age of eco 
ogy has modified the urbant ng t : 
dition that led their ambitious parent 
to the big city to seek their fortune. [9] 
the kids who want to live elsewhere}/ 
more than halt—5496— would prefer di 
more rural to a more urban setting} 
Says David Riggs, 16, of Virginia Beach. 
Qe Ine 3 
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AFFLUENT BEDROOM 
Leawood, Kans. 


To examine the four types of suburbs delineated in the Har- 
ris studies, TIME correspondents visited an example of each. 
Chicago Bureau Chief Champ Clark, who worked for six 
MU years on the Kansas City Star, went back for this report on 

1! a typical affluent bedroom community: 


ORE than a decade ago, a bridge over a ravine carried 
i heavy traffic outbound from Kansas City to Leawood 
and points west. Then the bridge collapsed under the weight 
of a truck. Though insurance money was available, the 
> bridge was never rebuilt. The street now stops at one edge 
f of the ravine, then starts again on the other; it takes a two- 
+ mile detour to get across. 
| That is the way they like things in Leawood. A local ed- 
|l itor and publisher, Tom Leathers, says that he has been try- 
i ing for years to get West 95th Street, one of the main 
|| thoroughfares, widened. "It's inconvenient and dangerous 
| even for our own people,” he says, “but I haven't made any 
| headway. It's as though they think improvements would 
ie! bring in a lot of riffraff from Kansas City." "It's a bo- 
P| dacious street,” allows Mayor V.M. (“Doc”) Dostal. After 
Iu their day's work in K.C., the people of Leawood obviously 
+; want nothing more than to come home to their handsome 
j| houses in their manicured suburb and slam the door. They 
j| might as well put up a sign reading PRIVATE—KEEP OUT. 
J 


Some of the houses in Leawood are more than 40 years old, 
but the town only began to blossom in the late 1930s when the 
Kroh Bros. real estate company undertook a major develop- 
ment. Now there are nearly 11,000 residents in just over 3,000 
houses—ranch-styles and split-levels with a good sprinkling of 
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two-stories. The lawns are spacious an 
dock with two or three horses gambo 
DIE pees eo once sold for |] : 

robably be worth twice that todav- 2 ! 
$65,000 to $125,000 and up." SKEI houses 0 wp ld 
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a growing number of restive housewive Pulation j 


there : 
T I 
ling abo t 
ess than $590 


to Kansas City. They are heavily Rer Commu 
them professional people, lawyers and publican 


of the newer, more transient resident 
ecutives of major U.S. corporations. Tn p often-trang 
pany helps foot the homeowner’s bill ayc 
of having a Leawood address for its J 
As soon as a family settles, the wife is r 
wood Welcomers Club; for the next two 
other newcomers and learns the loca] ORAE sh 
them. The men join neighborhood associati. 
weekly + con S talk over questions like iei 
bage collections before they adjourn fo atus of 
r à hand of cards "| ri 

Leawood has three Protestant churches (Bap; 
odist, Presbyterian), one Roman Catholic Churches Mg 
agogues. Perhaps 3% of the population are Je and no 
are few black families. Once deeds in Leawood ta 
sale to Negroes, Jews—or Arabs. Now Leawood Orbade ives » 
the same results by defter means: a local ordi E E 
For Sale signs on houses; and Leawood brokers Es tis por 
avoid showing to someone they consider undesirable T Y c 
Leathers remembers that a couple of years ago Bob: AN st 
the Kansas City Chiefs’ great linebacker, wanted to i n D. 
Leawood. Bell is black. Leathers telephoned a td ge b 
the Kroh family and appealed with all the eloquence of il 2 [ 
icated Chiefs fan; he was told that nothing was up fory m 
at the time, so Bell went elsewhere. agr Ric 

Of those who can and do settle in Leawood, Mayor Dy n cif 
tal says: “At least 85% of them are the salt of the uti] other 
Maybe so, but Police Chief Martin (“Jack”) Kelly says tse mediar 
his two major problems are booze—with adults—and dn Bin incl 
—with kids. (Kelly is the only member of his 18-man fy bred exe 
who can afford to live in Leawood, and only because iry is sti 
has a retired Army officer’s pension on top of his salary) [js Sc 
wood’s two country clubs have private liquor lockers for méfixins, C: 
bers, and things tend to get lively on Saturday night. te ney 
teen-agers face what everyone agrees is a serious drug pioi mig 
lem, though it is probably no worse than it is, say, at Meine in 
maroneck High School in New York’s Westchester Comte Steve 
or at New Trier East High School near Chicago. 
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There are other threats to the community. Because he Rid by F 
urb is so rigidly residential, it has no industrial tax Ru Nanc 
one result is inadequate public services, including à vA pie, 
ed sewer system that would cost at least $1,000,000 to " | Pasto 
ernize. In a heavy rain the sewers back up into Uh iris 
perous residents’ basements. In addition, there is V? sgi, hor 
Margaret Jordan, lawyer and city councilwoman, © : he and 
specter of Tomahawk Creek Reservoir’—a ee im n 
eral flood-control project that would create recrea a i, n 
cilities open to nonresidents. Another city CONG jf p, V 
puts the dilemma of Leawood's future neatly: things ” Vans 
that change is inevitable, but we want to keep 
way they are." ' 


fown, there will be too many people 
il here. So I'll head for the open spaces." 
Q^ Adult suburbanites often moved out 
Df the city for the same reason; more 
: third say that they were looking 
ereen open spaces." Many also say 
came to the suburbs to find 
d néighbors more like them- 


negative reasons—the problems of the 
city: crime, racial tension, pollution—for 
getting out. 

The statistics testify that, beyond a 
doubt, most adult suburbanites are hap- 


; non is as 
enjoy living in the community "d 
ment that 74% agree WE") egt 


that such satisfaction mas y-ridd 
defense against the anXt emp 
age of the suburbanite ^ at th 
fiction. Yet most insist js the 

liness of their neighbors ^c sal 


that has given tbe mai $ 


er words, have taxes, 


n Poking for. Once 
Y they do not look 
aor three SAY that their 
ut oy be affected if, aside 
they would never 
e central city. And 
"ty js LESS and less im- 
' Jives; the num- 
as well as live 
n the rise. 
self-sufficiency 
there is a no- 
e to suburban 
hat suburbia 
s the cities, 
. Beyond 


find familiar. 
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Evanston, Illinois 


Iker lives in Wilmette and works in Chi- 
pun between lies Evanston, which he explored 


ish, T 
Orbade p 


sets nes]. Directly in 


ance fis portrait: 


an a 
‘.agoans talk of the suburb of Evanston as 
ite 1 n eed capital of the North Shore—national 
to 4 j| bus of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
rember d Sm pastion of proper matrons and upright WASP gen- 
2 of A oa all of them scarcely more liberal than the Chicago 
p for Fines late Colonel Robert R. McCormick. In fact, as City 
Waer Richard Carter says, Evanston is "a microcosm of 
ayor Der city, diversified in income, ethnically, racially and 
he eatifey other way." It ranks high in affluence: ‘a $12,200 a 
"says tthe median income in 1968. Yet Evanston’s 80,000 pop- 
and dnifiin includes over. 1,600 people on welfare, as well as top- 
nan fortified executives and professional men. The ethnic ma- 
ecause Me is still basically Northern European—English, Ger- 
ary.) land Scandinavian—but there are Poles, Luxembourgers, 
formétfstins, Canadians, Armenians, Orientals, blacks. 
ight. |I new ethnic groups have combined with another new 
rug Plof migrant to change Evanston from a Republican Car- 
h a Re into a city that Nixon barely carried in 1968, and 
T OM Stevenson IIT won last November. Throughout the 
3 m us 1960s, younger, activist families have moved in, at- 
tax hijo N y Evanston's lack of resemblance to a caricature sub- 
a wills Sheck moved with her. husband, a printing 
) to mi as and two young sons from Chicago's South Side 
the Ho nd four years ago. “It is the only suburb that al- 
hat les for ividuality," she says. “There aren't the same pres- 
Pais ormity here. There are so many kinds of 
n s of circles to choose from." Republican Al- 
3 Bn ud Nott, 61, who represents established north- 
ani d Says scornfully: “These independents and 
Vans o change things. T'Il tell you that a lot of old- 
Onlans resent them.” 
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Net se 
UN Sperre e ation, allied with liberal whites behind 
lo qi endent Gregory Coffin's implementation of 
Schools blacks equally among the city’s 16 el- 
(Time, March 9, 1970). Coffin became 
Nservatives and was forced out after inte- 
er, aleted, Evanston's grammar schools sur- 
: that 1 Model of quality and racial integration. 
ael is tha, black-white Telations in Evanston are rel- 
at the black community has a strong middle- 
m š -U. In FUD Domain 
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es, the complaints of suburbia make 
a litany that any city dweller would 


CRIME. When asked to list the problems 
of their suburb, only 1296 volunteered 
that crime is a major concern. Ques- 
tioned more directly, however, 4395 ad- 
mitted that crime is on the increase in 
their community and 32% said they 
do not feel it is safe to walk around at 
night. (That proportion rises to 46% 
among women and 5746 among non- 
whites, who live in poorer neighborhoods 
just as they do in the city.) One out of 
four said that places they once visited 
at night are now off limits because 
they are not safe. Over 90% agree that 


"government at all levels should get 
much tougher on the subject of crime 
and law and order." 

SCHOOLS, Suburbanites give their school 
systems high marks; 76% say that the 
quality of education is either "excellent" 
or "pretty good." There is some doubt, 
though, that the schools will stay that 
way, particularly in suburbs that are 
growing and therefore have expanding 
school populations. Already, three out of 
five feel that enough money is being 
spent on the schools in their community; 
only 2846 are willing to spend more. A 
mere 1896 of suburbanites would go 
along with higher taxes to raise extra 
money ,for education. Opposition to 
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PER-INCOME AREA NEAR LAKE MICHIGAN 
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class orientation. Its members like to boast: "In Evanston, 
the black ghetto is black owned." But there is a growing 
black consciousness. “Blacks can't find a better place to 
live" than Evanston, says Mrs. Jessie Smith, a welfare moth- JJ 
er. But she adds: “We don't want to be pushed down any jii 
more." Whites complain of black-white student friction in Ev- 
anston Township High School, and there is a tinge of race 
in rising local taxes. Says Alderman Nott: “Every year || 
more services are demanded for the poor and the blacks. It} 
seems there's no end to it." : "n 

State Farm Insurance Man Tom Martin, a South Evan- fd 
stonian, says: ^We don't have suburban problems here. We] li 
have big-city problems." They do: race, rising crime rates (bur- 18 
glaries up from 594 in 1969 to 842 last year), low-income} 
housing, downtown business stagnation, taxes, traffic, stu- 
dent unrest at Northwestern (which has a 21-year-old black 
woman as student body president). Evanston’s acting city man> 
ager, Edward Martin, 27, finds the scene far from dismi 
“We have all the problems of a major city," he says, ~ | 
on a manageable level. I feel we're a great laboratory indi) 
that sense." One thing that helps enormously is 
level of citizen involvement in everything from anti 
lies through school board meetings to Fourth of J 
parties. “I like the fact that the town gets arouse 
sues,” says James Lytle, vice president of the | 
tional Bank, which is housed in a 21-story 
looms large in Evanston's downtown business 

There is, clearly, a certain ambivalence in SY 1 I 
stonians consider themselves city dwellers; then again, the j 
feel like suburbanites. Evanston is a city with the virtues off 
a suburb, or a suburb with the virtues of a city. Either way i 
it seems to be working. 


E 


in upper-income communities—perhaps 
partly because their schools are already 
among the best, and partly because more 
of the population consists of parents 
i whose children are grown. They have no 
| further personal interest in improving lo- 
cal educational facilities with higher 
Į school budgets. : à 
Ti MORES AND MORALS. Despite occasional 
flurries that make headlines, sex edu- 
cation in the schools is not an urgent 
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LOW-INCOME GROWING 


El Monte, Calif. 


IM [EVEN its defenders admit that El Monte is an eyesore, a 
ive | ~ blur of suburban sprawl 14 miles from downtown Los An- 
IM geles. Its boundaries meander without obvious aim or pur- 
Hy | pose. Tiny houses, usually stucco and rarely worth more 
Rel than $30,000, are jumbled together with tacky businesses 
$^! along its dismal streets. Some 70,000 people call it home, 
>| but only a city father could love it. “This is a lower-middle- 
4 class workingman’s community,” says City Administrator 
|} Kenneth Botts. Unnecessarily, he adds: “We will never be a 
d S Beverly Hills." 
| Within its 15 sq. mi., there is no college, no symphony or- 
|) chestra, no art gallery, no country club, no good bookstore. 
; "There is one cinema. The bars run to beer, the churches to fun- 
"| damentalism; there was a synagogue once, but it closed 
Zi about ten years ago. Western music flourishes in popular 
13 nightspots like Nashville West. The stores are mainly cut- 

Ji rate (“Crawford’s: The Biggest Country Store in the World”). 
| The citizens for the most part are unskilled or semiskilled 
Wi workers from the South and the Midwest. They find jobs 
Win places ranging from the Clayton Manufacturing Co., a 
| valve-making concern with more than 1,000 employees, to 
# hundreds of small, ten- to twelve-man machine shops. 
| e 

There are no blacks in El Monte; in fact, blacks call it *whit- 
€y's town." The prejudice against blacks is unspoken, but it 
1s well understood. During a public meeting, a former city em- 
Iu ployee spoke of their absence in the community; he was ig- 
iW inored by city officials and later privately chewed out by 
i them. El Monte calls itself the first "all-American" com- 
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increased spending on schools is hig St D Bere TE UU dcn 
whether their schools teach it or not. 
As for the stereotype of suburban swing- 
suburbanites are not convinced: 
86% feel that most wives in the com- 
munity are faithful to their husbands, 
and 7946 believe that most husbands re- 
ciprocate. Teen-agers reject premarital 
sex, 56% to 31%. Only 8% of sub- 
urbanites report that their neighbors do 
a lot of partying; 5896 say that they per- 
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sonatly go to Parties 
ple of times 4 year. h 
lack of other diversi. Few thin 
a more serious prop, à es 
than elsewhere. But 498m M 
someone in the com % say 
too much, and 36% sa nity W 
one who uses tranquilizers 
THE YOUNG. In the 16x55 
quaintance with abuse o $n 
than might be Expected: ‘quor ig 
er suburban age groups. we thay 
» the 


munity in Los Angeles County, Ironic SE 
coming a Mexican-American. stronek tt 1S Now ta oR 
population estimated at between 35% and 5022 a Cheb i in 
creasing strains. An El Monte policeman Was an ere ah Ls | 
alyzed from the waist down in what many op and kefi p 
guard believe was a Mexican-American ambush the | 

For the Mexican-Americans, E] Monte is a ș 
the East Los Angeles barrio. Explains Richards 
“We moved here from East Los Angeles because its alls 
neighborhood. Life is better here. The schools lt isakp 
There is not so much trouble.” For others, E] Mone Clay, 
station en route to something else. “We get them ae Bü 
ways,” says Dick Naumann, 56, who runs a Women’s ota frum 
store. “Those who are coming from other Parts of the Ke j buildi 
and those who are leaving. Those who are going u E if an fead 
those who are going down.” The transients move ia s are 
clapboard weekly rentals around gloomy Garvey Avenue d 
land a job in one of the little machine Shops. They 5 
month or a year; some schools report a 100% annual m 
turnover. "I don't live here, I exist," Says Earl Vetter 
a machinist recently arrived from the East, “As soon as]& 


‘pore 10 
ny of t 
» little 1r 


something I can afford, I'm getting out." d Tm 
For those who grew up in El Monte, the present sex ES a 
all a bit unreal. Police Chief Orval Davis, a member of AS 


force since 1938, remembers that there were only 3,600. 
idents and six policemen in El Monte when he was à ni 
je. (There are 77 cops today.) “Those are the peopk 


Bea : Tean s 
identify with,” he says. “Those are the people I nl Wi 
We've grown so fast, I hardly know any of the new om). the 


Ray (“Tex”) Rickerd, an oldtimer who owns the well, 
Mid Valley News, does not think much of the NEWCO t f 
"To. be honest, I wish most of them would go back We subu 
they came from,” he says. " 

Despite its staggering growth, El Monte oddly manag! 


E à 
: vet World 
retain a small-town atmosphere. It could be a relic fromais Some 
collar edition of Norman Rockwell's America. The pac Tinent | 
Monte is just a bit slower than in Los Angeles, the pen Most of 
just a bit friendlier. Hands dirtied by honest work are j go Okin 
badge of honor. Few people drink at lunch; o P, 
usual evening entertainment, The merchants run thel 


Stores, and when they talk, city hall listens. 
e 


Much of the Rockwellian ambience is decet i 
ever. The downtown mall area contains the a nd? 
quarters of the Office of Economic Oppor uU oy? 
borhood action program, which is pressing 15 t 
housing over old-line opposition. On the 1st à and sf 
every month, long sad queues of weary RUP. ect fe 
gly children stand on the street all day to Ei M 
Stamps. The young are displaced persons !n Tin C 
"There is nothing to do here," says good-looking 
Si, 25. “If I go out on a date, we go out of dE ane aly 

Some El Monte residents moved in to oh Tiene 
look at it as a place to put down roots. J teens tha 
an insurance Salesman, found in the late Da valley 
that would cost $20,000 in the San Fernane® P 
for $5,000 less in El Monte. "I like the P i He be i 
says. "I think they are good. They work Pa aroun 
one complaint: “They are used to being kic t in the 
tle bit, so they don’t take as much interes 
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Fast Orange, N.J. 


me's New York bureau lived until re- 
section of The Bronx, a part of the 
suburb. In East Orange, he found a sub- 
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Knop i al "yerda 
T like a 
e Bye lon. ity: 
or (daa Ue 1 
NP n the ground, they congeal into pat- 
Youn | "m e urban settlement on the rim of the 
MAY of den olitan area—Newark and East Orange 
Vk metroP aplewood and Irvington and Bloomfield 
e and There are nO green belts, no distinct bor- 
dge. e are parkways, railroads, and political 
d there run through the middle of a block. 
ast Orange becomes Main Street in Or- 
t for the change in house numbers, one 
nother. Near the center of East Orange is 
rmed b the interchange between the Gar- x Pix MBA Kira ae m T oie 
cule e cout Pe Cross OLDER HOMES & HIGH-RISE APARTMENTS ON MELROSE AVENUE || 
faces: the tree-lined streets and sub- in 1952, 49% in 1962, around 90% today. Most white chil- 


nd O 


ox > Tbe 


ew Jersey; 


nge has many ; : 
ae of the well-heeled First Ward, the old, run- dren switched to private or parochial schools if their par- jj 
ame houses of the Fifth Ward, the modern apart- ents chose to stay in East Orange. i 
jl ^ uilings that tower over both. The citizens of East ° | 
F lead parallel but unlinked lives. Some 55% to 60% The schools are short of classroom space, and there is a 


itd are black, and black-white contacts are guarded. "I ^ drug problem among the young—though no one agrees on | 
P he feeling that people don't quite trust one another, its proportions. Several East Orange High students have | 
hy Scull, a school board member. But there been hospitalized with drug overdoses. Says Mayor Hart: | 


iMG Mrs. Dorothy SCU, 
M sty m to their isolation from one another than race. "What's hurting is that the children have little in terms of rec- į 
i Stu yy of the homeowners feel that the high-rise dwellers ^ reation, There is no swimming pool, no bowling alley, no || 
etter itl interest in the community. Says one white house- ^ dance pavilion, no roller-skating rink.” The housing short- 


D as Tef “Sometimes I get the impression that the only thing age is acute. Some 800 families are on the waiting list for pub- | 
at s E interested in is their personal safety—more street ^ lic housing. Construction of single-family houses is almost 
e i àis getting from the front door to the parking lot in one at a standstill—partly because the city’s property tax rate, cur- 
360 fr." The lines also divide have from have-not, black mid- rently $8.31 per $100, is among the highest in the state; 
s a gas from black working class. Once, branches of elegant New York City stores lined Cen- 
peopk AR 29 tral Avenue; now East Orange has little to offer its res- 
aah 1 cin still have breakfast in my own backyard," says idents commercially. It has no shopping center of its own. | 
ex i William Hart, 45, who is black. “In that sense we The people of East Orange do their business either in New 
yc wall the city. But we are just a few bricks removed from York or Newark, or at the shopping malls and plazas that iif 
cong"! many of the blacks, East Orange has been the first ^ have sprung up in the other suburbs. Central Avenue is not | 
ck vi ag from the city, from Newark or New York, a reach dead, but it is decaying. M 
E an hinterland `of open space and green grass : Despite its problems, East Orange has quite a bit going ii 
anag E. ae Once it was that for wealthy whites. Long be- for it. It is compact, if overcrowded. Unlike neighboring New- jj 
alil; ud War II, it was a gracious, self-contained suburb ark, it has a history of capable, efficient government. It has jij 
pace tl nent mansions that verged on the palatial, imposing a stable white and black middle class. There are some €X>jj) 
ope, Sys a Baptist seminary and Upsala College. treme views on both sides of the racial fence, but tensions i 
are SN iin that changed after the war. Black families moved are far lower than in some other Jersey towns—a fact that]! 
ion B^ Sr better housing and better schools. Whites drift- the mayor attributes to East Orange's high percentage of 
their Mig evo the shore or to the mountains, either be- homeowners. It is still a town in search of itself. As one 
pat uncomfortable among the newcomers Or white resident put it: "We haven't had soul here in 20 
E. kt prions houses were now too large to manage. For years.” East Orange used to be middle- to upper-class, staunch 
Ves al blocks y parts of town were integrated, but in the long ly Republican, predominantly white; now It is middle- to 
al w "iy hea some black families almost invariably went lower-class, Democratic, predominantly black. Says Mayo 
s$ E b. middle e white middle class thinned out; the Hart: “This town can 89 up or down. What we need is 
lo * class (or would-be middle class) moved in. money, resources. We have the people—good people who} 
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; a atio in the schools changed quickly: 21% black will back you when you call them. 
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BLACKS. Harris concludes that sub 


THE POOR. On the suburban evidence, 


President Nixon Was politically wise to ites do want a certain degree of exch 


ity, but he found that it is more a ques 


Y (58%). All this de- 


ind at suburban pare roposal to en- 

ts do shoot down a HUD prop 1 t s: 
mes mselves particular per- courage construction of low-income tion of class than of color. The same atj 
| burbia. The idea is dis- fluent suburbs that oppose tow 


i . pa z j 
Moking onts found their teen- housing in SU 


* Pot, two-thirds would in- tinctly unpopular. In suburbs where housing by more than 3 to 1 would 


ome housing today, al- come blacks, 50% to 3296. Blacks whqi 


eg » Dearly a thi is no low-inc : s 
» d Out of E AU AN YA ET 5 A the residents are against it can afford to live in a high-income com 
D fere. The REDE f (v. 38% favorable and 13% undecided); munity would be acceptable, it i 
m h to chi nU TENUIT suburbs, opposition is while the poor, of whatever color, woul 


9 child i . in high-i : X 
RA Two-fifths GE Rh eL c to 22%). Only 26% of not. Whites, some of whom possibly a 
SL that a teen-age boy cdhospapgeryicwed said there ese 
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: > 1 i d thé Wood i 
strongly (67% to 12%) that most others Chicago is multiple dwellings, and th > President 
in i Ru. ed be against proportion rises as high as 90% in Massachusetts AL the 
blacks moving in. By 59% to 26%, they such suburbs as Oak Park. At the core ical and govern 


ho 
m me 
think the advent of blacks would hurt of the problem is sheer population pres- — The cities have „p 1l s 


alread 


x t dy 
real estate values. Suburbanites favor in- sure. "Its more crowded here now, by the movement Y been d? s 
tegrated schools, but only on a limited says Joseph McCarthy, 36, a Grumman dustry to the Suburbs 
basis. They prefer neighborhood schools Corp. engineer who lives in East North- Says Harris, “jg not reve This i jon 
and oppose having blacks bused in from port, L.I. “A few years.back it was al- decor consequences for d vi of 
other districts by nearly 3 to 1; even teen- most a rural area. Now you have traf- eclining tax bases Within Sin Ano in 
agers agree. fic to contend with that you never had  centive for the Cities the Citieg 184 or 
Whether white suburbanites like it to worry about before.” velop efficient mass trans Selve, uh 

or not, the suburban scene is being al- As a result of its demographic dom- er reluctance in the En i 


# tered. Blacks are moving to the sub-  inance, suburbia may soon achieve a po- provide aid for citi 
| urbs in growing numbers, although the litical primacy that the cities never quite lation of the cent 
| white influx over the past decade has managed in the long era of malap- not happen, how 
i 


ever; 
wns at 


been so great that the percentage of portioned, rural-dominated state legis- opment of new to 
blacks in suburbia has risen only im- latures, which traditionally hold the key and a greater amount of rep: "sg 
perceptibly—4.5% overall in 1970 v. to everything from congressional dis- suburban Cooperation Elona] 
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the mounting barrier, gu hd jj 
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Toward a New Localism 


Some urbanologists thin 
ond big wave of migratio 
ther suburbs is beginning 
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homosey 
1 “the young 
ried seldom even look at a place galt ye 
city," says Rakove. "The older sugar the 
are just like the city for them, py Federa 
are settling way out, where the pi aes 
aren't so high and the schools ar buildin 
best.” He cites the example of Schasjilé wak 
burg, Ill., 25 miles from the Loop, baltian br 
ly more than a pasture ten year za Heny 
Schaumburg now numbers some S0jif “ics i 
residents. Its 1980 population, hep 
1 ) : , dicts, will be 250,000. Wile atte 
Lor ie : All this suggests a picture of tifex Jickso 
Ue Pergam < ‘=. American population patterns en 
CHILDREN ARRIVING AT SCHOOL IN VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. in the next decade or so. The rule 
Hj Mass movement in pursuit of a dream. ulation, which is diminishing, is noli. 
i 4.2% in 1960. As of 1968, however, tricting to the parceling out of state aid urban dropouts in search of à bi 
1 mee were proportionately more poor funds. According to a National Urban life. The cities will become 1 
acks in the suburbs than in the cities. Coalition study, "suburban gains in po- the habitat of singles, childless co 
it Industry, too, has been deserting the cen- litical power through court-ordered re- blacks and the other nonwhite m 
tral city for the suburbs. districting have been steady since 1966." ities. “Manhattan may be the 
Despite the changes, suburbanites who Charles Richard Lehne, a Rutgers po- city of the future—for either 
M er community has porone Hisl Scientist, foresees that the sub- or the rich," says Rakove. d the c 
e ive over the past few ur ill pi i id 
years outnumber those who think there eee Mp. 25 seals in the euse Tippee: ibe tarr 
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of Representatives as a result of re- will be an ever growing, ever ne 
as been a decline. But the problems districting based o i i ding ey 
oe i n the 1970 ce. ; bia expan J 
of the central cities are inevitably be- ; een sus sufficient subur P 


ides 
P is und, however, that few peo- continuous blur, as Hy does lem, jq 
l : ple change their political registrati ast corridor from Ti 
apne new suburbanites. According to De- on moving to the ae SS UN an aod In these spreading © i 
Ee of Justice figures, excluding urban migration does not necessarily in all their diverse forms, will co oy 
T petty thievery and traffic violations, mean a gain for the Republicans. ther test of American democt@ su 
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the Senate 


area. The 7.5-mile tunnel system that 
connects the basements of Government 
office buildings in Washington has been 
equipped with an alarm system and 
most of its manholes sealed. 

i The “Weather Underground"—like 
Weather People,” a self-appellation for 
the Weatherman—sent a letter to the As- 
sociated Press claiming credit for the ex- 
plosion as a protest over American in- 
volvement in Laos. They were rebuffed 
by Attorney General John Mitchell: “In 
the past we have noticed that every 
time you have had one of these un- 
fortunate occurrences, there have been 
quite a number of communications sent 
to newspapers or different offices, and 
it does not necessarily mean that the 
writer is representative of the parties 
that carried out the activity.” 

More troubling than the physical ef- 
fects of the explosion are the impli- 
cations for the future. The openness of 
the Capitol—even to someone carrying 
15-20 lbs. of dynamite in a briefcase 
—has been one of the strengths of the 
American democracy; the nation’s laws 
have been written within full view of 
its citizens. Now security measures are 
likely to be forthcoming, and they will 
alter tradition, however slightly. 

The White House was once a build- 
ing as accessible as the Congress is 
now. Originally, it would be thrown 
open on a regular basis for the public 
to greet the President. But gradually, re- 
inforced by the assassinations of Lin- 
coln, Garfield, McKinley and Kennedy, 
it has become closed to the average cit- 
izen. Though none of the assassinations 
occurred at the White House, once the 
President was established as a target, it 
was natural to increasingly fortify the 
place where he spent most of his time. 
Today, the ordinary citizen’s personal ac- 
cess to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue is lim- 
ited to a glimpse of the furniture in a 
few ceremonial rooms. 
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OFFICER & DOG ON GUARD AFTER BLAST 
Violating a symbol. 


TEXAS 
Bring Back "Old Sparky” 


The tall-backed electric chair in 
Texas Huntsville Prison has gathered 
a fine coating of dust since it was 
last used in 1965. About 100 men sit 
on death rows throughout the state, rest- 
lessly awaiting the outcome of their jji 
legal appeals. If thousands of Texans | 
had their draconian way, the prisoners]j 
would not have to wait much longer. Wi 

After three Dallas police officers} 
were found systematically murdered | 
recently, the Greater Dallas Crimeh 
Commission, a businessmen’s organiza- 
tion, launched an advertising campaign 
aimed, among other things, at throwing}! 
the fear of death into murderers by re-M. 
suming capital punishment, which isyij) 
still legal in Texas. “The refusal to a 
carry out the death sentence has pro 
duced an alarming increase in capitali 
crimes,” the commission wrote, “It is 
time to serve notice that murder in 
Texas does not pay." Part of the com 
mission’s ads were “ballots” that 
ers were invited to fill out, exp: 
their opinion on the death. pt 
and other aspects of law enfor 
Of the ballots that had been 
last week, 10,620 advocated dusting 
off and using "Old A ;' as pris; 
oners call the chair. There seemed lit4{ i 
tle sentiment to approach the problem! 
from the other direction—by regulating 
the sale of guns, which can still bq 
bought in Texas as conveniently ai 


LABOR 
More Trouble for Tony 


With the conspicuous exceptions of 
Teamster Bosses Dave Beck and Jimmy 
Hoffa, no union leader in recent Amer- 
ican Jabor history has drawn as much 
~ legal flak as Tony Boyle, irascible pres- 

* ident of the United Mine Workers of 
America. The Labor Department recent- 
i ly filed suit against the 66-year-old labor 
| chieftain charging numerous irregulari- 
| ties in his last election. A group from his 
j own rank and file is suing him and other 

top union officials for $75 million for 
conspiring to misuse pension and welfare 
funds. And in Washington County, Pa., 
District Attorney Jess Costa is readying 
the trial of one of the accused murderers 
of Joseph Yablonski, who challenged 
Boyle 15 months ago for the union pres- 
idency. Though Boyle is not linked with 
the murder charge, the trial is bound to 
reflect on his reputation. 

Now the crusty union leader must an- 
Swer to more serious charges. Last week, 
a federal grand jury in Washington hand- 
ed down an indictment charging Boyle 
LU! with embezzlement and conspiracy to 
f embezzle $49,250 in union funds for il- 
j legal political contributions. (National 
campaign donations from a union’s gen- 
eral treasury are illegal.) Also indicted 
| were two Boyle aides, James Kmetz, on 
i Bi the same charges, and John Owens, the 
|I union's secretary-treasurer, on charges of 
Ii conspiracy and making an illegal cam- 
I} paign contribution. According to the in- 
dictment, checks were made out to 
f "cash" to tap the funds of Labor’s Non- 
>) Partisan League, the U.M.W.'s political 
Mj arm created by John L. Lewis and Sid- 
E ney Hillman. The funds were then al- 

Alegedly transferred to political candi- 
f {dates in the guise of personal contribu- 
©; tions. The biggest slice, $30,000, went to 
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a 1968 Democratic fund-raising din- 
ner for Presidential Candidate Hubert 
Humphrey. A 

The Justice Department pointed out 
that Humphrey was in no way involved, 
and his aides claimed innocence of the 
origins of the campaign contributions. 
Boyle denied the charges, but other 
labor leaders are shunning him, and 
the once important National Coal Pol- 
icy Conference was disbanded last week. 
Another measure of his standing: when 
President Nixon gathered top labor lead- 
ers for a White House dinner last Labor 
Day, Boyle was not invited. 


ARMED FORCES 
As Johnny Comes 
Marching Home 


When I first came home, I wanted to 
get a job. They said, “Well, we'll get in 
touch with you." There's nothing they 
have; they don't have any jobs. Just like 
the demonstrations I've seen, since I've 
been home. They say, well, end the war, 
you know, stop the war in Viet Nam and 
bring the fellas home. What can they give 
them when they get home? You know, a 
lot of people are going to be upset when 
they come home. ; 


The speaker, Jerry Pugh, is a veteran 
of the Viet Nam War. In his anger and 
frustration, he is not unlike thousands of 
others across the U.S. Nearly 2,500,000 
men have served in Viet Nam. In other 
years and other wars, they would have 
returned to a hero's welcome, an out-. 
stretched hand, promises of a better life. 
Occasionally this is still the case. Just as 
often, it is not. 

Gilbert Pew was a.tank driver in "the 
Nam;" where he was seriously wounded. 
He returned home to New York to find 
that his wife of 114 years had become a 
drug addict, Soon after, she left him, and 
her mother had Pew evicted from the 
couple’s apartment. Unable to find hous- 
ing and without a family of his own, he 
lived in an abandoned Harlem tenement 
with rats and junkies as his only neigh- 
bors for several weeks before finding a 
room. “Guys look forward to getting 
home and getting all those benefits the 
Army promised while you were in,” says 
Pew. "They're in for a big surprise, 
though. Viet Nam veterans don't have 
any benefits whatsoever." 

Waiting List. There is some truth to 
Pew's complaint. Compared with their 
World War II and Korean War coun- 
ferparts, Viet Nam veterans are un- 

heralded, even unwanted. On the avy- 
erage younger and less skilled, they are - 
returning to look for work in one of 
the toughest job situations seen in their 
lifetime, Yet veterans’ benefits, the tra- 
ditional bootstrap up when all else has 
failed, are woefully inadequate com- 
pared with other years. The G.I. Bill 
for Education, for example, once pro- 
vided for full tuition, plus $75 monthly 


expenses. Now it pays huti Asawa. 
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hardly better prepared for civilian life 
than when they entered. 

The military has tried to face up to 
these problems with Transition Program 
a project to provide job training for ser- 
vicemen before discharge. Because the 
program is open only to those with six 
months or more of active duty remain- 
ing, it has little appeal. An alternative 
is almost immediate discharge upon re- 
turn from Viet Nam. Of the 5,000 over- 
seas returnees arriving at Fort Dix each 
month, for example, all but a few hun- 


MERICAN SCENE 


A Mobilized Feast for Mayor Daley 


he looked grim. Often, to give his aching 
right hand a rest, he clasped hands be- 
hind his back. Finally, at 7:15 he and his 
escorts left the cocktail party to travel 
two blocks by limousine to the other side 
of the building for the grand entrance. As 
Labor Official Tom Haviland put it: “If 
he had walked, he would have had to 
shake 9,000 hands.” 
o 

Haviland had one of the more thank- 
less jobs: arranging the seating for the 
status-conscious laborites. There were 
1,100 tables spread over 34 acres of bare 
concrete floor. Haviland dodged the 
worst of the problem by parceling out 
blocks of tables to the locals and coun- 
cils to let them wrangle it out themselves. 
The size of the blocks was a telling re- 
flection of Chicago labor’s power distri- 
bution—the Teamsters commanded 275 
tables, while the building frades got 190 
and the steelworkers 50. 

As soon as the mayor was settled at 
one of the two head tables, the guests re- 
seated themselves before their blue- 
rimmed Pyrex plates. At each plate stood 
a campaign brochure and a Daley but- 
ton. Swiftly, hundreds of yellow-jacket- 
ed waiters and waitresses began scurry- 
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DINING AT McCORMICK PLACE 


dred are discharged within 48 hours. 
As a result, only 12,000 men enrolled 
for the program last year. 

Meanwhile, the ranks of the disillu- 
sioned continue to grow. Casberry Carr, 
an Air Force jet-engine mechanic from 
Atlanta, experienced the ultimate irony. 
Discharged last September, with a wife || 
and two children to support, he fruitless- || 
ly sought work. Finally he checked into 
the possibility of re-enlisting. He was told j| 
that it would take at least until April for |]! 
him to get back in. 


steaks were not exactly sizzling, it was 
hardly their fault. The heated carts had || 
to be wheeled up to three city blocks to ifiji 
reach one of the four service kitchens. | 
As host, Lee mounted the rostrum at 
8:15 and started the long round of dig- |! 
nitary introductions. Protocol demanded || 
that all of the 102 plenipotentiaries be in- |! 
troduced. The loudspeakers were almost 
wholly ineffective, and by the time Daley | 
— presented as “the greatest mayor of || 
the greatest city in the world"—stepped 
up to speak, nearly half the crowd had 
departed. Daley confined his remarks 
to a few innocuous platitudes about his 
roots in labor and job security, then ex- 
ited to a standing ovation. The biggest in- 


Il 


see politicians and a lot of big names] 
here.” Perhaps. But the record should]! 
show that Daley, who has served four 
terms as mayor of Chicago, is standin 
for re-election on April 6. 


SOUTH VIETNAMESE WOUNDED AWAITING RIDES TO HOSPITAL 


Showdown in Laos 


3 poe weeks after the attack on 
X the Ho Chi Minh Trail had begun, 
S South Viet Nam's rugged Quang Tri 
province, the chief staging area, be- 
; came a major stop on the VIP circuit. 
Texas Democrat Lloyd Bentsen, new to 
{the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
flew in by executive jet, only to be 
waved away from Khe Sanh when Com- 
munist mortar fire suddenly thudded 
in. South Viet Nam's Vice President 
guyen Cao Ky, resplendent in his stan- 
dard field getup—black flight suit, pur- 
ple scarf and revolver—arrived to Visit 
M South Vietnamese marines. “I tried to 
[visit Laos myself,” he later told re- 
“porters. "But I was told it was much 
too dangerous.” 
! Alphonse-Gaston Show. It was dan- 
gerous all right, and it promises to get 
more so, soon. After two weeks of small 
ins and large casualties, the Lam Son 
11719 forces were at last on the move 
Wagain. Leapfrogging six miles past a 
stalled armor column on Route 9, 
swarms of U.S. helicopters laden with 
ARVN (Army of the Republic of Viet 
Nam) troops flapped deep into Laos, set- 
j into landing zones blasted out of 
e jungle by parachute-dropped 15,000- 
"bombs. From one of the new bases, 
-famed Sophia, 1,500 crack ARVN 
Division troops punched five miles 
ard tbrough brisk Communist 
d by prodigious U.S. air- 
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pone, the key Communist transshipment 
site that had been' pinpointed as a ma- 
jer objective. Almost immediately, 1,000 
reinforcements were helilifted to the 
heights commanding the battered town, 
and ARVN commanders prepared for 
what may well be the climax of the Lao- 
tian campaign: a pitched battle with 
massed North Vietnamese forces. Tche- 
pone bid fair to be the scene of one of 
the few set-piece battles of the war 
—reminiscent of the fierce Plei Me strug- 
gle of 1965, when two ARVN regiments, 
long before anybody talked about Viet- 
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critics noted, _the allies could AT ponger 
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call it off. What about the talk oru. 
3 VUE 8 
ering the Ho Chi Minh Trail? “To p sone t 
ly cut the trail,” said a U.S. one 
“you would have to have ARVN str fette 
from one Laotian border to the oid iio | 
with their arms linked." Neverth | 
most estimates indicate that truck 
ments along the trail have al 
been halved. | 
To get its offensive moving again, (yeu 
gon committed some 2,000 fresh mariel 
to the Lam Son operation, bring: 
ARVN strength in Laos to more tle bod 
14,000; another 16,000 ARVN tron 
in reserve in Quang Tri. The Comm 0 
nists, meanwhile, were throwing a 
formidable forces of their own into t, i 
Tchepone area. As many. Ew 
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troopsuftmbodia; a surprise Communist at- 
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1 into à Vile they prepared for the expected 
s- 35004 bile near Tchepone, both sides 
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ARVN invade North Viet Nam? 
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loodje je Would bring China into the 
sitions d S Nevertheless, for the third time in 
Comt foreks, South Viet Nam’s President 
nks (@ En Van Thieu suggested that ARVN 
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ighted with the venture, The Sai 
daily Xay Dung protested that m 
as ARVN was concerned, the U.S. was 
guilty of "flying a kite and then cutting 
its string." In a speech last week. for- 
mer Prime Minister Tran Van Huong 
claimed to be “amazed” at some of 
Lam Son's problems, including inad- 
equate air supply and combat support. 
The suspicion was that Huong spoke at 
the bidding of the Thieu government 
which has been prodding the U.S. com- 
mand to provide more air support. 

American pilots have already flown 
an impressive number of helicopter sor- 
ües in Laos (more than 26,000), but 
the 600 choppers assigned to Lam Son 
have been sorely taxed for several rea- 
sons. For one thing, Communist mines 
and ambushes have upset plans to sup- 
ply the main ARVN column (10,000 
men) on Route 9 by road. In combat, 
ARVN commanders have often been un- 
able to spell out their needs in com- 
prehensible English when faced with 
real trouble. Hill 31 was overrun large- 
ly because the first Cobra gunships on 
the scene carried no armor-piercing 
rockets; the ARVN officer who radioed 
for support forgot to mention that 20 
snarling Communist tanks were churn- 
ing up to his defense perimeter. 

By now, U.S. and South Vietnamese 
commanders hope, most of the kinks 
have been worked out of Lam Son. Cer- 
tainly, Saigon has not overlooked any- 
thing that might improve ARVN's chanc- 
es in the fighting to come. Vice Pres- 
ident Ky has even commissioned Viet- 
namese composers to fashion songs 
celebrating ARVN bravery, nobility and 
sacrifice. Whether they will be tunes of 
victory, too, remains to be seen. 


The Colonel and the Lady 


She planned on employing 400 wom- 
en—200 for massages and 200 to sit in 
a big, dark side room and drink Cokes 
with the soldiers. After I saw them, I 
knew she had an awful lot more in 
mind for them than just sitting there 
and drinking. 


Like some latter-day Yossarian, Re- 
tired Army Colonel Edmund Castle last 
week told a Senate investigating sub- 
committee of his final battle. His enemy 
was a perfumed, persistent Vietnamese 
entrepreneur named Madame Phuong, 
whose friends included some of tbe 
U.S. officers and service club noncoms 
under investigation by the Senate pan- 
el (Time, March 8). Assigned to the mas- 
sive 25-sq.-mi. Long Binh supply depot 


as post commander in 1968, Castle dis- 
covered that Brigadier General Earl F. 
Cole, a deputy chief of staff at the 
depot, had authorized Mme. Phuong to 
open an on-post steam bath and mas- 
sage parlor. Cole has since been de- 
moted to colonel and stripped of his 
decorations by the Army for his part 
in Viet Nam service club frauds. 

Flying Dragons. The steam bath, re- 
called Castle, *was a beautiful layout. I 
rode by every day watching it go up. I 
hadn't thought too much about it until 
one day . . . there were these big nude 
statues on the front. On an Army base, 
big bronze nudes! The first thought that 
entered my mind was, ‘Oh my God, if 
Time or LIFE or somebody comes by 
here, we've had it.'* I told Mme. Phuong 
that she had until 4 o'clock to get the 
nudes down or I would have my ser- 
geant major there with a sledgehammer." 

Castle also gave Mme. Phuong two || 
hours to get the 200 Coke-sipping la- |}} 
dies off the post, and ordered her to 
take the doors off her massage rooms |l 
as a further bar to hanky-panky. In ad- 
dition, he sent agents of the Criminal In- J| 
vestigation Division into the steam bath 
to keep an eye on what was happening. {ii 
“I may not have had the best CID over || li 
there," he told amused Senators, “but I 


' had the cleanest CID." 


Polite Threats. Mme. Phuong did not |; 
give way easily. “She threatened me in jij 
a polite way,” said Castle. "She said 
she had several general officer friends iiy 
and she would go see them." Castle pii 
began to receive anonymous telephone |J) 
threats. Eventually, the colonel wasy)i 
wounded in a Viet Cong attack on his 
depot and sent home. i 

Another witness, Major Clement E.}j 
St. Martin, told the subcommittee that 
when he protested the steam baths he 
was upbraided by former Sergeant Maigii 
jor William Woolridge, the Army’s top}} 
noncom and one of six sergeants indict-|} 
ed for service club infractions. Wool-}¥}j 
ridge menacingly asked St. Martin; 
*Don't you know you can get hurt?" St. 
Martin replied: *Let me remind you a 
major still outranks a sergeant." Not al 
ways. St. Martin is now executive office 
of the armed forces induction center inl 
Newark, N.J.—hardly the kind of assign>} 
ment designed to further a career. 1 


| 
* TIME had upset Army brass with repoi | 
on prostitution parlors established by the Ari 
in An Khe for the 21,000 troopers of the tsi 
Cavalry (Airmobile) Division. It was not 
TIME photographer, but Colonel Castl 
self who supplied the photograph which. 
pears on this page. : 3 
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er of bodies being cox 


But Who 


"[T is no secret that several officers in 
the U.S. command's secret informa- 
tion-gathering center in Saigon keep 
| Japanese-made “laughing bags" on their 
| desks. The little battery-operated noise 
I. boxes emit an 18-second burst of hys- 
| terical laughter at the push of a button. 
Officers have been known to push the 
button during working hours—quite pos- 
| sibly in response to the latest batch of 
statistics to arrive from the battlefields 
| or hamlets of Indochina. 
The statistical body counts of enemy 
| soldiers killed and wounded and re- 
I ports of "secure" towns and villages 
A i are not exactly a laughing matter. They 
159 have played a major—and all too often 
T misleading—role in the history of the 
I Viet Nam War. 

1. The U.S. command in Saigon, for ex- 
+, ample, announced last week that 708,544 
fM enemy troops have been killed in Viet 
ul Nam since 1961— more than the total 

i number of Communist troops estimated 
13i to be in all of Indochina at present (650,- 
11 000). “If the figures are not true,” says 
la U.S. embassy source in Saigon, “then 
{we are not hitting them as hard as we 
think. If the figures are true, then they 
M demonstrate a frightening commitment 
fon the part of the enemy.” In Cam- 
T bodia, similarly, more than 22,500 Com- 
=) munists have been reported killed since 
Mi the allied invasion began last April. Al- 
(lowing for a ratio of two men wound- 
ed for every man killed, this would 
raise the number of enemy casualties 
to 67,500. But U.S. intelligence an- 
» alysts estimate that the North Vietnam- 
ese and Viet Cong started out with 
isome 40,000 troops in Cambodia last 
Zi April, that they now have slightly less 

than 60,000 there, and that the rate of re- 
inforcement has not been exceptionally 
high since last spring. 

e 


The Viet Nam War, in short, has pro- 
iiduced its own version of the Orwellian 
Newspeak: Newcount, Time Correspon- 
dent David Greenway recalls overhear- 
ng an American company commander, 
hose men had just found three enemy 
bodies, discussing with his platoon lead- 
rs what number to report to the bat- 
py talion commander. "They decided on 
1120," writes Greenway. “But when I got 
‘ack to Danang, I found the figure 
nt to Saigon on this engagement had 
grown to 32." 

T In Laos last month, practically all 
#250 members of two companies of the 
l ARVN 6th Airborne Battalion were killed 
libr captured. Their loss has never been re- 
orted One Vietnamese official said pri- 
ately gf ARVN officers: "They want to 
e how much’ the correspondents know 
hey provide the figures. e 
5 almost always said to be fi 
illed to one government soldier 
never get the real figure." 

loss figures seem no more 
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Hath Measured the Gr 


reliable. As of last week, reported the 
U.S. command, 38 helicopters had been 
lost over Laos in combat and two de- 
stroyed in a mid-air collision since Feb. 
8. The fact is, about 200 helicopters 
had been lost over Laos by week’s end. 
The command, it seems, reports only 


UPI 


VOGT WITH PIECE OF PIPELINE 


those choppers that are 
and cannot be retrieved, 

It is in the highly touted “Hamlet 
Evaluation System” that Newcount has 
reached its zenith. In late 1969, HES re- 
ported that 92.6% of the countryside 
was under government control. Amid 
general ridicule, the figure was “revised” 
to 87.9%. Last week President Thieu an- 
nounced that 99.8% of the population 
and 99.4% of the hamlets and villages 


perp controlled by the, government. Rvar 


totally destroyed 
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tent the propagandizat; agr. 
has influenced "U. ; Er OF stag gl 
early as 1962, then Defense o 
Robert McNamara said: « ac 
titative „measurement we have fa 
we're winning this war.” But hos ( 
titative measurements had me P1 
been hoked up all along the ling ME 
squad level to company to battalion UU b 
on up to McNamara's office, TW 

The deception, sometimes delibera 
sometimes unintentional, has not e 
Two weeks ago, at a press confer 
called to justify the incursion into La} 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird al 
Lieut. General John W. Vogt Jr, dl 
played a hunk of the pipeline thata 
ries gas from North Viet Nam dy 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail. They imp 
that it had been seized by the South W 
namese during the current drive Bes 
Laos. Last week the Pentagon admit Txo 
that the piping had actually been brosk 
back by South Vietnamese commi 
after an earlier, unannounced E cw 
"probably would have been bett m 
Laird acknowledged, if he had Ln 
the true facts clear in the first place. | 
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i. ed,” Mujib told Time Corre- 
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Last December he held electj i 
Constituent Assembly that Soul naa 
a new constitution—Pakistan’s fourth 
since 1947. Yahya thought Sheik Mu- 
jib and his restive Awami League would 
win perhaps 60% of the East’s allot- 
ment of 169 seats in the 313-seat Con- 
stituent Assembly. The remaining East 
Pakistan delegates, Yahya figured, would 
align themselves with West Pakistani 
parties and prevent Mujib from win- 
ning majority control over the entire 
country. But in a stunning victory that 
amounted to a vote for wide-ranging au- 
tonomy, if not outright independence, 
Mujib’s Awami League won 167 of the 
169 seats and an overall majority in 
the Assembly. 

Strengthened by the mandate, Mujib 
pressed a six-point program demanding 
that East Pakistan handle its own tax- 
ation, foreign trade and foreign aid, 
thereby bringing an end to the West’s 


PAKISTAN. 


Sheik Mujibur Rahma 
Awami League .' 


; | EAST AS 
i Population 58,000,000 | Population 72,000,000 rA $ 


Assembly seats 169 
Awami League 167 


Calcutta 


longtime dominance. .Mujib accuses 
West Pakistan, with 58 million people, 
of taking 70% of the nation’s foreign 
aid and 70% of its imports, and of mo- 
nopolizing 85% of the central bureauc- 
racy and 90% of the army. By con- 
trast, the more populous East Pakistan, 
with 72 million people, remains one of 
the world’s most densely populated re- 
gions (1,400 per sq. mi.), one of the poor- 
est ($50 per capita income a year), and 
one of the most disaster-prone (last 
year’s Ganges Delta cyclone killed as 
many as 500,000 East Pakistanis). — 

In West Pakistan, ex-Foreign Minister 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto and his Pakistan 
People’s Party emerged as the strongest 
force, capturing 83 of 144 seats. Bhut- 
to, 43, and Mujib, 48, are poles apart. 
Son of a wealthy feudal landowning 
family, Bhutto is pro-Chinese and anti- 
Indian; Mujib, product of a middle- 
class village family, is pro-Western and 
would like to make peace with India. 
More important, most of West Pakistan's 
capitalists, bureaucrats and army omeen 
support Bhutto, who opposes Mujib's 
six points because they would destroy 
Pakistan's unity and his own ambitions. 
ollowing 
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tations to confer in Islamabad, the na- | 
tional capital located in the West. Yahya | 
went to Dacca, the capital of East Paki- | 
stan, and so did Bhutto. They got no- Iii 
where with Mujib, who warned stiffly 
that the minority would no longer rule 
the majority. i 
To Their Knees. Two days before the 
Constituent Assembly was set to con- | 
vene in Dacca last week, Yahya post- 
poned it indefinitely to give the polit- 
ical leaders a chance to reach an un- 
derstanding. The postponement. infuri- 
ated the Bengalis. “I am not imposing 
the six-point program on West Pakistan,” | 
declared Mujib, “but the people of Ban- 
gla Desh are entitled to it, and they will 
have it.” In protest, Mujib called an all- 
day general strike for the following day, 
and half-day strikes for the rest of the 
week, shuttering offices, shops and facto- 
ries and halting trains, planes and even |I 
rickshas. Angry mobs carrying bamboo |} 
staves, the weapon Mujib prescribes, ||| 
roared “Joi Bangla!” (Victory to Bengal) 
through Dacca's seamy streets. At least Jf 
25 died in Dacca in clashes with soldiers; ifj 
another 100 were killed at the port city ||! 
of Chittagong.. Mujib denounced the jj} 
army shooting as an “unforgivable sin" |} 
and warned: “There will be civil war if lii 
they do not withdraw.” d 
At weeks end Yahya Khan an- || 
nounced in a radio broadcast that the 
Constituent Assembly would convene ||| 
after all on March 25. “As long as I |] 
am in command of the armed forces, I igi 
will ensure the complete and absolute in- $ 
tegrity of Pakistan.” Nevertheless, it +] 
seemed doubtful that Yahya's decision uf 
to convene the assembly would pacify wi 
Mujib. Two days earlier, the East Paki- } 
stani leader said of the West Pakistanis: 
“J will break them and bring them to) 
their knees.” After such a statement, 
an outright declaration of independence 
could be little more than an anticlimax. (4i 


|l 
INDIA ui 

Every Day St. Valentine's Day | | 

Nowhere in India is poverty more} 
painfully evident than in Calcutta, a be- 
grimed slut of a city where 200,000 peo-| 
ple sleep in the streets at night and a 
unskilled worker earns a pitiful tw 
pees (269) a day. India's larges 
tropolis (pop. 7,900,000), the capiti 
teeming West Bengal State, is als 
place where artists and’ intelle 
thrive. Not surprisingly, in view o. 
tense pressures upon them, the 
suming passion for this gifte 
atile people is politics. Put ty 
galis in a room and inevitably 
a heated political argument. 

This week, as all of | 
the polls to elect a new- 
(lower house of Parliament), 
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potentially lethal as the Chicago garage 
| where seven gangsters were slaughtered 
by rival hoods in a Feb. 14, 1929, mas- 
sacre. Since March of last year, when 
Bengal’s coalition government collapsed 
< and presidential rule was imposed by 
New Delhi, nearly 1,500 political mur- 
ders have been committed. — 
|! Labyrinthine Lanes. Territories are 
staked out like turf in gang wars. Hood- 
| lums have hired out as political killers. 
Even police dare not venture into many 
of Calcutta's labyrinthine lanes. On any 
given day, the newspapers may list half 
| a dozen murders. One of the most vi- 
i cious was that of Hermanta Basu, 75, 
| a veteran leader of the All-India For- 
T ward Bloc, who had his throat cut last 
! month as he was getting into a taxi. 

The most bitter feuding is between 
the Marxist Communist Party of India, 
abbreviated as the CPI (M), and a break- 
away pro-Peking faction, the Marxist- 
Leninist Communist Party, or Naxalites. 
Their quarrel began in 1967 over land re- 

form. The government had imposed a 
limit of 25 acres per person on rural 
f land holdings, but many feudal aris- 
| focrats had got around the measure by 
2$ parceling out land to armies of rel- 
| atives. After court attempts to untangle 
* the land-reform problem failed, Charu 
| Mazumdar, a member of the Marxist 
! group, instigated a peasant revolt in 
Í the Naxalbari region of West Bengal. 
| The leaders of Mazumdar's own party, 
| fearful that the peasant revolt would 
| spread, sent in armed police to put 
| down the uprising. At least eleven wom- 
+ en and children were killed. “After that,” 
as a Naxalite spokesman said, "nobody 

3I. could stop the movement.” 
|. Since then, the Naxalites have moved 
into urban areas, establishing a large fol- 
lowing among university students dis- 
enchanted with slim opportunities for 


ds employment. A guerrilla-type action 


group, they first moved to shut down 

schools and frequently attacked police. 

| They denounced the current election as 

| treachery,” put up no nominees of 

| their Own, and vowed to halt the bal- 

Joting by knocking off candidates of 

other parties. So far, three have been 

j | killed, and the voting in their constit- 
| uencies has been postponed. 

| One Ballot, One Bullet. To ensure or- 

1| derly elections in West Bengal, the Delhi 

| government has dispatched 30,000 army 

troops to supplement 70,000 police. 

| Even so, one Marxist Communist Party 

| member estimates that as many as 200 

‘of his party may be killed on polling 

T day. “They have written them off as ex. 

i) pendable," explains another Bengali. Op- 

ponents of the Marxist Communists 

"warn: “A ballot for the CPI (M) is a bul- 

let for you.” Marxist Communist Chief 

i u, meanwhile, has promised 

i his party is returned to power it 

ish the Naxalites. Anticipating a 

bath, the Naxalites have been gath- 


underground hospitals 
wounded. Whoeyer, 


MIDDLE EAST 


Tenacity and Trouble 


Peace, like war, can attain a momen- 
tum of its own. This week, for the third 
time since the Middle East's guns fell si- 
lent seven months ago, a formal cease- 
fire between Egypt and Israel ran out. 
But the two sides are growing used to an 
absence of war. Thus, when Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat went before tele- 
vision cameras in Cairo, this week, even 
though he ruled out a formal extension 
of the ceasefire, he made it plain that for 
the time being, there would be no renew- 
al of fighting either. That, obviously, was 
how the Soviets wanted it too; Sadat re- 
vealed that he went to Moscow last week 
to confer with Russian leaders. 

A de facto rather than a formal cease- 
fire has its perils. But because it sets no 
deadline for the sides to worry over as 
they work, it may actually help hasten 
the snail’s pace of Middle East negoti- 
ations. As one diplomat at the United 
Nations explained: *We've been spend- 
ing two weeks on substance and then 
two weeks on getting another cease-fire.” 

No Conditions. In that situation, it 
is not surprising that little in the way 
of substance has been decided. Egypt 
last month put Israel on the defensive 
by agreeing for the first time to con- 
clude a peace settlement and to extend 
formal recognition to its longtime ad- 
versary—provided the Israelis withdrew 
from all the territories captured during 
the Six-Day War of 1967. Israel, in 
reply, stated its willingness to pull back 
to secure negotiated boundaries but add- 
ed that it had no intention of yielding 
all the territories. 

Israel's position stalemated the peace 
talks being held under the aegis of Unit- 
ed Nations Mediator Gunnar Jarring. 
U.N. Secretary-General U Thant last 
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week tactfully summed Up the previ! Nixo 
month’s discussions by noting that “suhe Us 
further progress" had been made. Msn a | 
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ae Fucus Argument. The second: re- 
) iment for à policy of tenacity 1s a 
e. of pressure from Washington. Is- 
Tis were heartened last week by Pres- 
1e prejit Nixon’s press-conference promise 
that's U.S. still has no intention of im- 
made, Ms a peace settlement on Israel. 
k sil fin also indicated that his Admin- 
- of dmi would never withhold arms 
e the éa Israel because to do so would be 
ern. Inst the military balance that has 
again, qd to prevent all-out war in the in- 
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CANADA 


Secret Ceremony 

Pierre Trudeau was behaving strange- 
ly indeed. At a Toronto fund-raising din- 
ner, he delivered a speech on women's 
rights—a subject that had not overly 
concerned Canada’s bachelor Prime 
Minister in the past. The next morning, 
during his regular Thursday Cabinet 
meeting in Ottawa, he announced that 
he was taking a few days off to go ski- 
ing. The news surprised the ministers, 
since Trudeau had always been so sen- 
sitive about his personal life that he 
did not even disclose weekend plans to 
his closest associates. 

Later in the day, a news flash from 
Vancouver, B.C., explained everything. 
In a simple Roman Catholic ceremony 


TRUDEAU & MARGARET LEAVING RECEPTION 


attended only by the immediate fam- 
ilies and one aide, Trudeau, a well-tend- 
ed 51, took as his bride Margaret Sin- 
clair, 22, a slim, beautiful brunette who 
is the daughter of former Fisheries Min- 
ister James Sinclair, 


Trudeau met Margaret three years 


ago at a Club Méditerranée resort in Ta- 
hiti. In March 1968, while he was cam- 
paigning in Vancouver for the Liberal 
Party leadership, Margaret stepped from 
a crowd of admirers and planted kisses 
on his cheeks. Her act started the craze 
that saw Canada's future 
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late 1969 moved to. 
took a government job as a T 
in unemployment problems; 
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Prime Min- 
ister kissed from coast to coast during 
the campaign. It also renewed their 
friendship. After graduating from Brit- 


ish Columbia's Simon Fraser University 
Margaret in 


to Ottawa, where she 
esearcher 
that is a 
her new husband, 
: Gr s io 
since Canada's jobless rate has risen t 
8%. She often joined Trudeau for pri- 


mes were not linked 

because Trudeau 
many other wom- 
bra Streisand to Ot- 
aved to her from the floor 


gust, Margaret returned to Vancouver 
and began perfecting her French. An An- 
glican, she also took instruction to be- 
come a Catholic. “She went into it 
cold-bloodedly, knowing exactly what 
she was doing,” said her mother. 

The wedding preparations were made 
in great secrecy. Margaret's four sisters 


were asked to come home on the pre- | 


tense that a family portrait was to be 
taken. The priest and registry-office 
workers were pledged to secrecy. A pho- 
tographer was engaged to take wedding 


pictures of “a gentleman from France |j. 


named Pierre Mercier." Meanwhile, Tru- 


deau invited his brother Charles and Ti 


family to join him aboard his JetStar 
for a skiing holiday. Trudeau's invalid 
mother knew of the marriage but re- 
mained at home in Montreal. 


cp After a double-ring cere- li 


mony, Trudeau and his bride 
went to a small reception at 
the Capilano Country Club 
in Vancouver, then were driv- 
en off in an unmarked police 


at the Sinclair? lodge on 
Whistler Mountain outside 
Vancouver. 


culating in Ottawa, it would 


say, August. 


car for a few days of skiing jjj 


Reaction to the Prime Min- || 
ister's marriage was mostly fa- || 
vorable. Would Trudeau's de- ||| 
parture from the ranks of the || 
swinging singles cost him |j 
votes—especially among the || 
ladies? Not necessarily. With d 
rumors of a fall election cir- Wf 
not hurt at the polls if Mrs. 4f 
Trudeau were pregnant by, ¥ 
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BRITAIN 


Running Out of Sea Room 
“We're like a destroyer heading full- 
steam towards the shore,” said a close as- 
sociate of Conservative Prime Minister 
Edward Heath last week. "There's only 
Í sO much sea room, and it's running out 
| fast.” Winter usually brings snarls to oth- 
I erwise stiff British upper lips, but there 
| is a mood of discontent and even de- 
spair in Britain today that is unlikely 
to disappear, as it normally does, with 
the first daffodils. 
"The stock market is at its lowest level 
in four years, and some stockbrokers are 
speaking of the prospect of a "horrible 
| slide." Unemployment is the worst in 31 
years, with 721,000 people out of work, 
70,000 of them executives. The second 
largest auto insurance firm, Vehicle and 
! General Insurance, has followed Rolls- 
Royce into bankruptcy—leaving one- 
tenth of Britain's drivers unprotected. 
The nation's largest industrial complex, 
| Imperial Chemical Industries, plans to 
| reduce its investments in Britain by some 
25% over the next three years. Other in- 
vestment cuts are expected in the petro- 
leum, shipbuilding, motor and engineer- 
ing industries. One notable light industry 
—the Rolling Stones—is emigrating to 
France to get away from it all. Inflation 
2 is running at nearly 9% a year, while the 
Hr economy is growing by a paltry 1.1%. 
I» The one bright spot is the nation's bal- 
f ance of payments, which is expected to 
Į show another surplus this year, of 
Į around $1.4 billion. 

Angry Silence. Deepening the malaise 
is what London's newspapers call the 
| angry silence" between the workingman 
and the Tory government. Few expect 
this week’s scheduled meeting between 
Heath and Trades Union Congress Lead- 
| èr Victor Feather to start a real dialogue. 
Even if the seven-week strike of the 230,- 
f 000-member Union of Post Office Work- 
ers ends this week as anticipated, by the 
; end of April the number of working days 
f lost in British industry may exceed the 
total of 10,970,000 for all of last year. 
That would be the worst record since the 
great General Strike of 1926. Last week 
f a one-day protest strike against Heath's 
| proposed Industrial Relations Bill—de- 
| signed to curtail wildcat strikes by mak- 
f ing union contracts legally binding—in- 


"COME ON, CHIN UP OLD CHAP—THINGS CAN'T BE AS BAD AS THATI“ 


RIGBY—THE SUN, LONDON 


volved more than 1,200,000 workers. 
Another such walkout is planned for 
next week. 

The postal workers walkout has 
proved particularly grating. Everyone 
lost something, except for a handful of 
enterprising chaps who set up emergency 
mail-carrying services for high fees. 
When extravagantly mustached Union 
Leader Tom Jackson tearfully asked 
postal workers in Hyde Park last week 
to return to their appointed rounds while 
a three-man board studied their de- 
mands, he was booed for five solid min- 
utes. The postmen, who were demanding 
a 13% increase in their weekly pay, 
which now runs from $36 to $66 (the 
Post Office offered 8%), had lost near- 
ly $432 per man. The Post Office has suf- 
fered a net loss of nearly $72 million, 
and it is estimated that it will take at 
least six weeks to clear up the backlog 
of mail. 

Small businesses, mail order firms, 
publishing houses, the football pools, 
charities and all manner of shopkeepers 
suffered. Britain's Save the Children 
Fund, which helps needy youngsters in 
46 countries, estimated that the strike 
had cost it $180,000. Britain's news- 
papers lost nearly $12 million in ad- 
vertising; two of them, the ailing Daily 
Sketch and Daily Mail, announced their 
proposed merger—a long-discussed 
union doubtless hastened by the strike. 
Sutton & Sons, a seed company. that 
does its business by mail, puts its daily 
loss at $24,000. Littlewoods, the huge 
football-pools outfit, has had to lay off 
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LIECHTENSTEIN 
Keeping Up with Kuwait 


Women’s suffrage? Not a soul in the 
postage-stamp principality of Liechten- 
stein (pop. 22,000) would dare admit 
to being against it. All three newspapers 
supported it. Every automobile in sight 
had a sticker reading PM FOR 1r. Doz- 
ens of reporters searched for days with- 
out finding a single man who would 
speak out in opposition. Yet last week 
when Liechtenstein's conservative, Ger- 
man-speaking male voters went to the 
polls, only 1,817 said ja, while 1,897 
voted nein. 

Occupying only 62 square miles in 
the mountains between Austria and 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein has few but 
varied claims to fame. It is ruled by 
a prince from one of Europe's oldest 
royal families and is the world's sec- 
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LIECHTENSTEIN WOMEN MAKING FALSE TEETH 


Gnashing at the naysayers. 


ond largest- producer of false teeth 
(after the U.S.). It ‘has no currency 
of its own, nor does it have soldiers, un- 
employment, slums or airports. Last 
week’s vote: left Liechtenstein another 
distinction: it is the only European coun- 
try without female suffrage, leaving it 
in the same category as Jordan, Ku- 
wait, Northern Nigeria, Yemen and 
Saudi Arabia (where men cannot vote 
either). Some Liechtensteiners saw the 
outcome less as a rejection of women 
than as a gesture of independence 
from Switzerland, which granted suf- 
frage to En by a 2-to-1 majority 
onth. : 
SUN iE most part, the still disen- 
franchised ladies accepted their fáte stol- 
idly. But some miniskirted militants dem- 
onstrated in Vaduz and smaller towns, 
booing male pedestrians and carrying 
placards inscribed: MEN OF LIECHTEN- 
x20- in, j poe 
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TERRORISM 


Ransoms for Revolution 

Kidnaping is on the rise in widely scat- 4f 
tered corners of the world. For urban 
guerrillas, it has proved an effective | 
method of springing fellow terrorists | 
from prison, or of collecting huge ran- fi 
soms with which to fatten revolutionary | 
war chests. i 
IN TURKEY, an ambitious plot was car- iii 
ried out by kidnapers who identified | 
themselves as members of the Turkish | | 
People's Liberation Army—a previously | 
unknown group probably related to a | 
Maoist student organization called the | 
Dev-genc (TIME, March 1). The kid- ; 
napers seized four U.S. servicemen near |! 
Ankara and demanded $400,000; oth- | 
erwise, they said, their American pris- | 
oners would be executed by a firing jj} 
squad. | 

Afraid that the latest incident could ji) 
bring down his shaky government, Pre- || 
mier Süleyman Demirel ordered troops | 
to raid Middle East Technical University |i! 
outside Ankara, a center of leftist stu- 
dent activity. Students threw sticks of 
dynamite and fired pistols from dor- 
mitory roofs; one student and one sol- 
dier were killed. Disturbances erupted ||| 
elsewhere in Ankara as college and high i 
school students went on a rampage, lii 
and Demirel reluctantly considered im- } 
posing martial law. The reason he hes- |J! 
itated was that his Justice Party has a | 
narrow margin in Parliament (225 to ifi 
220), and its rejection of a proposal to ii 
proclaim martial law would be tanta- |j 
mount to a vote of no confidence. At 
week's end the fate of the airmen was ṣii 
still unknown. i 
IN VENEZUELA, Banker Enrique Dao was f 
ransomed last week for $440,000. In a} 
separate incident, Department Store |]; 
Owner Jacobo Taurel paid $900,000 to iii 
a terrorist group for the release of his 13-/ 
year-old son León. Police later captured || 
eight alleged kidnapers and recovered i 
Taurel’s money. Only 14 months ago,} 
Taurel paid $150,000 to a different J| 
group of guerrillas in exchange for.) 
León's life. TA 
IN URUGUAY, two weeks ago, Tupamaro 
guerrillas released Brazilian Consul Gen- 
eral Aloysio Mares Dias Gomide after 
his wife paid them some $250,000, which; 
she collected during a fund-raising tour: | 
of Brazil. Last week the Tupamaros sur-ijj} 
rendered another of their victims—with- 
out charge. After seven months in 
Tupamaros’ "people's . prison,” 
Claude Fly, 65, an American agronon 
was left outside a Montevideo hosp 
his eyes taped over and two € 
cardiograms at his side, along with: 
ical report indicating that he h 
fered a heart attack eight da: 

Apparently worried that, 
die, the Tupamaros seized an t 
cardiologist and ordered him to exam 
ine their captive. Then, abandoning their 
demands for $1,000,000 in ransom, they 
released Fly. Still in Tupamaros’ hand: 
is British Ambassador Geoffrey Jackson 
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Democratic quasi Candidate Ed Mus- 

- kie is being flicked by the pointed tongue 
of ex-Senator Gene McCarthy. Muskie 
is so ponderous about making up his 
mind, McCarthy is telling his friends, 
that if he had been Paul Revere he 
would have yelled: “The British were 
here, the British were here!” 


p 
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Kicking off their first British concert 
series in 43 years, the Rolling Stones an- 
nounced last week that it would be a 
"Farewell to Britain" tour. The Stones 
are rolling over to the south of France 
to live because, said Leader Mick Jag- 
ger, "We felt a change of scene, tem- 
perature and climate would be good 
for us.” A tax maneuver? "There's noth- 
ing to be gained or lost by it,” said 27- 
ni) year-old Jagger, though several British 
W. tax experts insist that the move will 
||. have definite fiscal advantages for the 
quintet, which has earned many mil- 
|) lions during the past nine years. The 
| Stones are rumored to have already 
bought a villa near Cannes. 


BACALL & BOGART 
Out of patience. 


Just as the word casbah brings to 
mind Charles Boyer's sexily sinister in- 
vitation to accompany him there, the 
name Casablanca evokes the gravelly 
command of Humphrey Bogart: “Play 
it again, Sam.” So it seemed like a 
good idea to Pan American Airways 
to advertise its flight to Casablanca 
with a movie still of the late Bogey 
and those immortal words. To his 
widow Lauren Bacall, though, it seemed 
like a lousy idea. “Is there no limit 
to what people will do to make a 
"Its the worst 
sort of invasion of privacy. Bogart 
didn’t do this sort of advertising when 
he was alive, so why should they be 
able to make him do it when he is 
dead? How dare they!” The airline point- 
ed out that permission had been ob- 
tained from the copyright owners, but 
it withdrew the ad anyway. Said a 
Pan Am spokesman: “We don’t want 
to cause anybody any upset." 


"Welcome to Pickfair," said the thin, 
halting voice on the tape recorder. 
"Thank you for the good things you've 
said about me in the past." Mary Pick- 
ford—superstar of the century's teens 
and 20s, whose ringlets and little-gir] 
look and marriage to Fellow Superstar 
M Douglas Fairbanks made her “America’s 
i Sweetheart”—was greeting reporters at 

| her Beverly Hills mansion. But not in 
person. Now 77 and operated on two 
years ago for cataracts, she c 
Stayed out of sight while her 
Bandleader Buddy Rog- 
ers, 64, announced the re-release of a 
dozen of her old silent fil 
them: Rebecca of Sunny 
(1917), Daddy Lon 
Pollyanna (1920). 
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It was wrangle time in the literary jun- 
rawn when the Na- 
ds' fiction judges re- 
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_ Dr. Henry Withers a 
titioner with a large pra Sener 
ton, also serves as Vip. te in BP 
on call for the city’s swank, Dyed his 
Hotel. One night recently p? Nafi 
from a frantic guest, Mou prt d 
Her daughter Marty 10 n 
throat and fever. When s 
tor turned up, Martha tur 
nose. "He looked like a ue 
said later. “His hair wa 
had on funny-looking clothe; d 
says he thought he looked “h, Tid 
I had showered. | had on 4 


On a 


coat, new slacks.” When he 
Mrs. Mitchell's Tequest to M 
phone with another doctor = 


claims, Mrs. Mitchell Said; "m 
call the President.” Martha eri 
"Id have called anybody, she, 
only little girl.” Withers eventually 
amined Marty and said that he f 
her sleepy though not Seriously il 
Martha took her to a hospital, 
she stayed for four days. 


How did she do it? Elizabeth Ilt 
.ler's crash program for getting heraa 
plitude into shape for hot pants iss 
to have included a regimen of pra 
fruit juice, steak and vitamin B.T 
new, attenuated Taylor left Londoal 
week with Husband Richard Burtoni 
a holiday in Switzerland and theW 
Burton, who is taking a percentage 
er than a salary for his soon tok 
leased film Villain, then plans to wä 
“hovering,” as he puts it, “over thel 
office return like a Welsh bird of p 
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EX-EDITOR MORRIS 
Retiring to his novel. 


MAD tietine in ar: 
] ky Roni In Minneapolis, where Mor- 
} Veron Imself faced with a 21-page 
oie Submitted by Blair, most 
mance of the magazine’s editorial 
EY on ec Blair's attack was based 
ion + Owes but some of the 
T eht farther. “Who are you 
sharply Magazine for?" asked some- 
vals thay bunch of hippies?” Mor- 
AS L didnt ae three and one-half 
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n (er 
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THE PRESS 


Cowles in Minneapolis. He heard of its 
acceptance  thirdhand—from staffers 
who had been told by Blair, who had 
been informed by Cowles. Morris called 
Cowles to protest, but in vain. Then, in 
a public statement of resignation, he de- 
plored what he called "cavalier treatment 
by business managers of America's most 
distinguished magazine." 

Out with Mailer. The downfall of 
Willie Morris was precipitated in large 
degree by a prominently displayed, con- 
troversial article by Norman Mailer in 
the current Harper’s (TIME, Feb. 22). 
Mailer takes up most of the issue with 
his caustic treatment of Women's Lib- 
eration in general and Kate Millett in 
particular. The article is loaded with ex- 
plicit sexual references and slang more 
familiar to college bull sessions than 
to Harper's. Morris knew he was tak- 
ing a chance by printing it. Running 
the Mailer piece, he says, was "the 
biggest editorial risk of my life, but 


ARTHUR HAGER 


CHAIRMAN COWLES 
Surviving his sadness. 


I didn't think it would be the end 


of me." : 

Mailer characterized Morris’ depar- 
ture as “the most depressing event in 
American letters in many a year. Un- 
der Willie’s editorship, Harper's has been 
the boldest and most adventurous mag- 
azine in America. It's damned depressing 
to feel that another man gets hit be- 
cause of you. I know Tm not going to 
write for Harper's anymore." At the be- 
ginning of his tenure at Harper's, Mor 
ris published Mailer's “On the Steps 0 
the Pentagon,” which subsequently won 


ter decided to go out with Morris, and re- 
signed. Other staffers wavered. “I just 
don’t know what I’m going to do,” said 
Contributing Editor David Halberstam. 


“Willie took a musty, dying magazine | 


and made it brilliant and unpredictable. 


It was a sheer delight to work for him. {ii 


He was the best editor I ever had.” 
Even John Cowles said he had a “feel- 


ing of sadness” at Morris’ resignation, |! 


though he did nothing to forestall it. 
A. soft-spoken but strong-willed Mis- 


sissippian, Morris cut his teeth on con- | 


troversy in Texas, where, as editor of 
the University of Texas newspaper, he 
accused the Governor and legislators 
of collusion with oil and gas interests. 
Later, he continued his muckraking on 
a feisty weekly called. the Texas Ob- 


server; Harper's hired him from the Ob- |j 


server as an editor. Four years later, at 
32, he became the youngest editor in 


chief in the history of the oldest U.S. lit- qi 
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PUBLISHER BLAIR 
Reducing his circulation. 


erary magazine. Morris said then that! 


he felt *part of the tradition here." He 


nourished that tradition by publishing {i 


the works of some major and uncon- 


ventional writers. Not only Mailer but 4i 


William Styron, Arthur Miller and J. 
Kenneth Galbraith have written for Har- 
pers under Morris’ editorship. He la-j 
bored hard within the limits of Blair's) 
budgets to pay for the talent he so ht, 
and the rule of thumb of $1,000 an : 
ticle rose to $10,000 on occasion. 
Morris admits that he will niis 
prestige, parties and publicity t 
with the top job at Harper's, 
to go into my office,” he. , near 
tears, “to see my friends, to start laying 
out next month's issue. All together, 


EK 


gave eight years to making Harper's} 
the best. God, how I'm going to miss] 
it." While John Cowles searches for his! 
successor, Morris plans to retire to Long | 


nad ta tinis» a Do 


i ize i Ar- 
a Pulitzer Prize in book form as Ar 
mies of the Night. Last week Morris 
said: “If I can go in with Mailer, TI 


go out with Mailer.” 
70 dn Public Eid 


Vat} a ritea on con- 
eci ntent ai - 
circulation. aimed at ex 


~“, th : 
Emo. battle lost, Morris d iios Dai 
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MUSIC 


«4 Whoops of Joy 


tablecloth-size stage of Manhattan's Vil- 
lage Vanguard is like trying to wedge the 


ZU. master singers of Nuremberg into Rodol- 


fo's garret hole in Paris. The jam requires 


ET the four trumpeters to stand against the 


| rear wall all night long. If he is not care- 
T ful, a sax player can easily get a shot in 
T theear from a sliding trombone. 


But that is not the real reason why 


(d T the members of this band pay one an- 


other close attention. Their group is 


Í not just the only concert big band they 


E. get to play in these days, it is the only 


one they get to listen to regularly. As 


i they blow, beat or belt their way into a 
| complex piece like Thad’s Tiptoe, which 
| halfway on involves something very like 
| a musical multiple-choice quiz between 
m Drummer Mel and everybody else, the 
Ii players follow each others fun as av- 
f idly as the audience. Laughter, even 


©) whoops of joy fly out. Back at the rear 


1 wall, an extra-special solo flight by one 


=) trumpeter is guaranteed to bring an en- 


Il ergetic handshake from another. 


When its engagement began on Feb. 7, 


B3! 1966, the band served mainly as an es- 


f ban 
=) a Detroit hotel 15 years ago. Thad was a 
_ trumpeter with Basie, Mel the drummer 


cape from the endless round of TV and 
jingle jobs through which its individual 


| members actually make a living. In the 


| ensuing years, playing the Vanguard on 
Monday nights, the Thad Jones-Mel 
Lewis group has reached a level of per- 
fection and invention now matched only 


f by the Duke Ellington band. 


Brassy Bursts. In the minds of many 
jazz fans, the big band epitomizes today’s 
vogue for the nostalgia trip. Jones and 
Lewis, in fact, met at a “battle” of the big 
unt Basie y. Stan Kenton—in 


behind Kenton's brassy behemoth. They 


| both might be forgiven any nostalgia 


they cared to indulge in. Neither of them 
cares to. They would no more ape 
Woody Herman or Tommy Dorsey than 


f sit behind monogrammed music stands. 


Besides, yesterday's big-band era was all 


# about dancing. Today's audience does 


not dance; it listens. Thad, Mel & Co. 


j| hold their fans’ attention with a blend 
M of instrumental voices as tightly woven 


as Kenton at his best, and as much Kan- 


[sas City freedom as Basie at his. Each 
f member is a soloist. The band has some 
{100 arrangements and plays expertly 


fromethem. But when people like Pi- 


i anist Roland Hanna, Bassist Richard 
Si Davis and Saxophonist Eddie Daniels 
| l start 


mixing things up, it is anybody's 
"when the printed music will be 
ed again. E- 

he switch to improvisation is a bit 
changing gold for diamonds. Most 
written music consists of 
ments and compositions. 
is cropping instrumental 

Or an 


Squeezing the 17 members of the 
Thad Jones-Mel Lewis big band onto the 


batiagb. In ful 


like Consummation, or unleashing bras- 
sy, rhythmic bursts for a freewheeling 
tune like Fingers, Thad manages to blend 
the traditional and the contemporary in 
a way that is always intriguing. But it 
is never far out enough to confuse. 
Thad is a man restlessly in search of 
an elusive chord. Let him into a friend's 
living room, and he will quickly locate 
the piano and begin searching with his 
fingertips, softly, sensuously. Standing 
in front of his band, he will raise his flu- 
gelhorn (a bovine-sounding brother of 
the trumpet) to his lips and begin pick- 
ing out notes in the middle of an al- 
ready crowded chord. “You don’t know 
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THAD JONES CONDUCTING 
Today’s audience listens. 


. what effect it will have,” says Thad, 


“but you hear a little crack that could 
be sealed and you hope that'll do it.” 

Though jazz has seen some hard times 
lately, its commercial prospects have im- 
proved in the past year. The large sell- 
ing power of Miles Davis’ aleatory elec- 
tronic jazz tone poems, for example, 
seems sufficient proof that today’s young 
have developed the curiosity and at- 
tention span that jazz demands.’ Jones 
and Lewis have stirred a strong enough 
reaction to make them dream of suc- 
cess in the land of the gold record and 
top-40 hit. That will mean reaching the 
pocketbooks of the rock-reared young, 
a difficult proposition at best. 

Meantime the Thad Jones-Mel Lewis 
band will have to settle for the respect 
of a worldwide jazz community, which 
should grow broader when the group vis- 
its Europe and Japan again later this 
year. The band regularly finishes near 
the top of Down Beat magazine's polls, 


and its latest LP, Consummation (Blue 
Note), is 


Old Gold 
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ture. As usual, the maestro, p 20 
sical gusto is the Con fani 
mented by the expressive fmt 
accorded the BBC first-desk meu 
solo work. There is also a ES a 
vasive ease and Serenity no 
found in Toscanini's Subsequent d 
ings with the NBC Symphony, 
Mozart: Violin Concerto No 4: julyreens 
delssohn: Violin Concerto in E ul" 1 
(Jascha Heifetz, Sir Thomas Bee; Et 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra: 
aphim). Although Heifetz could gg 
times be showy in the exercise ¢f 
most prodigious violin technique, a lacque 
tone never lost its radiant silkines a]. r Or 
in the most difficult music. In iz; ace 
two performances (dating from Higes 
and 1949 respectively), the breat Bone by 
Heifetz sound profits from Sir Thes" Fr 
Beecham’s restraining influence. fix byob 
Mozart: Sonata No. 9; Haydn: Sls ihe ar 
nata No. 34 and Andante and Voit test i 
ations in F Minor (Wanda Landoiz bei 
Victrola). These three tender, highly jw 
sonal performances—not at the M 
sichord, but at the piano—were 
ed in the last three years of L ; 
ska's life. Haydn’s Andante and I 
ations is especially endearing 
full measure of romantic freedom, a 
Josef Hofmann: Works by A a An 
Liszt, Mendelssohn (Victrola). ^ 5t | Ji the 
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Wind 

are an in- 
architectural 
shadow line be- 
ation. These 
cise (liie panels of rice paper stretched 
nique, Ha equered frames, held together by 
Kiness tier or leather hinges, were the re- 
- In tee ancestors of today’s plebeian room 
from Bl and office partitions. Their 
etl. byobu, means “protection from 
ir Thoi" From the 7th century, when the 
ce. bydbu were introduced from Chi- 
daydn: Ws the art of screen painting absorbed 
ond Yel best talents in Japan. Perhaps be- 
andn e, being in everyday domestic use, 
hg were more liable to damage than 
Null, there are comparatively few fine 
mples in the hands of U.S. col- 
5 In a show drawing together the 
“teens in all New York collections, 
on. Aik Ces and private, the Asia House 
j Chi Ílitincient es exemplary exhibition 
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color or sumi ink across large areas; it 
made the paintings into a kind of envi- 
ronment conducive to meditation and 
withdrawal. Because they were made for 
domestic use, the imagery of byobu is 
generally secular. But Western categories 
of what is or is not secular make less 
sense in the context of Japanese art, in 
which aesthetics is raised to the status of 
ethics, and any image, from a crane step- 
ping into water to the gesture of a danc- 
ing girl, can disclose a web of references 
to satori, or illumination. 

The climax of screen painting oc- 
curred during the Momoyama period 
(1573-1614) when a group of Japanese 
warlords moved Japan's capital from 
Kyoto to a fishing village called Edo, 
now the site of modern Tokyo. Their 
gloomy castles with gloomy interiors 
needed an especially sumptuous kind 
of decoration. Screen painters like Kai- 
ho Yusho supplied it. Yusho’s Fish Nets, 
with its jagged forms of dark blue sea 
and gold-leaf land, traversed by the 
-swooping rhythms of the nets strung 
out to dry on poles, transforms an ev- 
eryday sight into an event of mon- 
umental starkness and beauty. Fish Nets 
alludes to the passage of the seasons 
by showing reeds at different stages of 
growth, from spring on the extreme 
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“Whose Sleeves?" anon., 17th century. 
right to winter in the upper left. Elab-}} 
orate genre subjects occur. A six-fold| 
byóbu by an anonymous 17th century If 
artist (below) shows a house of pleasure 
—actually, a combination of country} 
club and male brothel—and the CIN 
sions it provided: duck shooting, wres-]li 
tling, dalliance, dance, all set down in | 
l 
| 
| 


| 
| 


minute and ceremonious detail. Fukae} 
Roshü's Pass Through Mount Utsu, with 
its flattened, stylized mountain, green] 
hills and brilliant red ivy tendrils hun gii 
against a spaceless ground of gold leat] 
comes from a 10th century travel diary 4i 
the Tale of Ise. The voyaging hero hasj}f 
just given a mendicant priest a poem t | 


I 
take to a “lady in the capital" — li | 
Beside Mount Utsu j 

In Suruga 

I can see you 

Neither waking 

Nor, alas, even in my dreams. | 

Even still life could take on allegor 4i 
ical meaning. Whose Sleeves?, an ext i 
quisite 17th century painting of kimod® 
nos folded on a rack, was intended tall 
evoke their absent owner even as anji 
empty chrysalis implies the butterfly 
Portraiture by absence: nothing could 
be more typical of that allusive qualityll 
in Buddhist art, which continues to per 
plex and delight Western minds. 


= Robert Hughes ll 
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X The Pass Through Mount Utsu,’ Edo period (18th century), by Fukae Roshü (1699-1757). 
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“Fish Nets,’ Momoyama period, attributed to Kaihé Yushd (1530-16 
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It's all there in Australia. A growing there. The National Bank of 


economy that needs foreign Australasia has something you 
need. The best advice, Free, 


investment. A growing population k 
that needs more secondary i n 
industry. If you want to invest in The National Ba | 
Australia or establish a business Send this coupon today of Australasia Limite 


The Manager, Marketing Division, 
The National Bank of Australasia Limited, M 
PO box 84A, Melbourne, Vic., Australia 3001 Name Mrs 
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a) portfolio investment in Australian securities 
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„a/s Back 
ob! ; been accused of 
i izing wildlife to 
:ns. From Alas- 
tion’s 19 snow-belt 


ff-road machines. 
are eventually li- 
i ore 
ikely to cause m 
c K themselves. Last 
i ied in ac- 
ymobilers died. 

8 vus nom train collisions to 
; e. Reasonably pru- 
jm act, can be hurt by mere- 
e ads and “flying” their 


round. 
fl above $ xhilarating, but 


jence 1S : 
Tn pe rough. The impacts 
bn 2 ispowmobiler's back," a 


pa e in which several 
gression 3 teed painfully together. 
neater nes accounted for 
an hurt spines acco 

pi 13% of the nation's 306 re- 
E. obile injuries, and inves- 
ed owm : ^ Adi 5 
Pus at the University of Michigan s 
ay Safety Research Institute have 
Ay found out why. According to 
P tme Roberts and Robert Hub- 
-{oaring snowmobilers are subjected 
nen greater G forces than pilots 
a ejected from disabled jets. 

litime Pain. The Michigan team 
its findings on tests with a special 
4m typical snowmobile seats and a 
‘dh dummy fitted with stress-sensing 
| ments. When the sled with its seat- 
lümmy was dropped 4 ft. onto a con- 
“eplatform—the equivalent of a jump 
i fast-moving snowmobile—the jolts 
moved downward forces of 20 to 34 
asthe force of gravity, enough to 
m the body weigh anything from 
Mbs, to 7,650 lbs. at the instant of 
t Aircraft ejection seats, which are 
ed by an explosive charge, subject 


E Ag even without impact. 

Eon fractures are often ac- 
Ta mv pured spinal discs and 
taie pv cums may spend as 

* months in a torso cast or 


DUMMY READY TO TAKE A FALL IN SLED TEST 
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in traction. Some face a lifetime of con- 
tinuing pain or disability. 3 
Noting that the best of the tested seats 
absorbed only 1546 of the energy of im- 
pact, the Michigan researchers suggested 
that snowmobile makers could reduce in- 
jury by significantly stiffening the mate- 
rials used in their machines' cushions. 
Some makers have already decided to 
downplay jumping in new advertising. 
But the most important step toward pre- 
venting injuries must be taken by the na- 
tion's some 1,600,000 snowmobilers, who 
can save spines by avoiding acrobatics. 


Blood and Malaria 


Severely ill patients needing blood 
transfusions and heroin addicts “skin- 
popping" with dirty needles would seem 
to have little in common. But now they 
share the danger of contracting malaria. 
The U.S. Center for Disease Control re- 
ports an increasing number of cases of 
malaria in both addicts and patients. 

The return of servicemen from Viet 
Nam has coincided with an enormous in- 
crease in the use of hypodermic needles 
for popping heroin. Some servicemen in 
Viet Nam have acquired almost simulta- 
neously both the heroin habit and the vir- 
ulent, fulminating form of malaria 
caused by the parasite Plasmodium fal- 
ciparum. 

Most Troubling Statistic. The co- 
incidence is proving dangerous because 
many drug addicts try to donate blood 
to get the price of a fix. At Fort Bragg, 
N.C., for example, a 20-year-old sol- 
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. dier addict became severely ill last July. 


Since he had never been outside the 
U.S., Army medics had no reason to sus- 
pect malaria, especially of the falciparum 
type. Only after a diagnosis of malaria 
was made was it learned that he had re- 
cently donated two pints of blood. One 
of these was transfused into a fracture 
patient in a New York hospital, but 
the recipient escaped malaria. The oth- 
.er pint was flown to Viet Nam and has 
not been traced. 

The Center for Disease Control knows 
of no deaths from falciparum malaria 
transmitted by one addict to another 
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through shared needles. But it fears some 
may occur because the disease, unfamil- 
iar to Stateside doctors, is difficult to di- 
agnose in its early stages. Yet early diag- | 
nosis is essential because falciparum isa fi 
swift killer. | 

The most troubling malaria statistic #4 
involves parasite-contaminated blood. At $ 
least eight nonaddict patients receiving 
transfusions have become infected, three 
with falciparum. These infections origi- 
nated with returned-soldier addicts in {i 
California's Ventura County. The blood fj 
they sold was used in several states. In all 
the known transfusion cases, the infec- fi 
tion has been cured or satisfactorily 
suppressed. 


Dial for Abortion 


In theory, since a dozen states have 1! 
liberalized their laws, it is no longer dif- f 
ficult for an unwillingly pregnant woman i 
to get a safe, legal abortion in the U.S. i 
Since last July, New York has had min- 
imal restrictions and no residence re- 
quirement. Yet abortion seekers still face 3 
formidable obstacles, ranging from doc- 9) 
tors’ reluctance to alleged bilking by a | 
score of commercial “referral services” 
that have sprung up in New York. | 

Charging from $60 to $160 to make | | 
an appointment with a doctor, those ser- | 
vices have eagerly advertised as far away i 
as Miami Beach—in one case, using a | 
plane trailing a banner that read “Abor- jij 
tion Information,” and a Manhattan | 
phone number. New York State’s Attor- 
ney General Louis J. Lefkowitz is so dis- 
turbed by such brokers that he is consid- | 
ering legislation either to put them out of | 
business or to regulate them strictly. | 

Stored Data. Planned Parenthood fif 
groups and some religious agencies of- fii 
fer the same service free. But nothing 
quite matches a new computerized ser- 
vice run by Zero Population Growth 
Inc., a nonprofit organization headquar- f 
tered in Los Altos, Calif. From its 
founding in 1968, it was inundated with | 
requests for abortion referrals. “This Jj 
wasn't our main purpose, but we couldn't Ji 
turn these people away,” says Z.P.G.’s! 
executive director, Shirley Radl. “Then 
we found ourselves accumulating in- 
formation on doctors, hospitals and costs 
around the country." The natural nex 
step was to organize the data and store | 
it in a computer. The result is Abor-j 
tion Information Data Bank (AID Bank), jj 
which now has about 500 listings, in- dd 
cluding 300 doctors. f 

A pregnant woman anywhere in the 38 
U.S. can call Z.P.G. AID Staffer Kitj) 
Riggs gets her name, address and finan= 
cial status, and can usually give prelin i- 
inary advice on the phone. Then- 
Riggs feeds her callers data into 
shared-time computer. Within five 
utes, the computer produces a print: 
listing the names of the eight or ten doc- jij} 
tors and clinics nearest the caller, with} ii 
their fees and other pertinent facts. Mrs. 1 
Riggs mails this print-out to the caller 
AID makes no charge for its service, but’ 
asks women who can afford it to send a 

donation. 
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Is This Strict Construction? 

Despite its growing reputation. for 
splintered decisions, judicial restraint 
and conservatism, the Burger Court last 
week confounded the instant image mak- 
ers. In two decisions that drew only a sin- 
gle dissent, the court expanded the con- 
stitutional rights of the poor, continuing 
a trend that typified the heyday of Su- 
preme Court liberalism under Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren. 

In a unanimous decision, the court 
held that states cannot jail a man sole- 
ly because he is too poor to pay a traf- 
fic fine. At issue was the case of Pres- 
ton A. Tate, a Houston laborer and 
chronic scofflaw who had been fined 
$425 for nine traffic offenses. Unable 
to ante up, Tate was sent to a prison 
farm to work off his fine because, he 
©) said in a habeas corpus petition, “I am 
*- too poor." 

The court in finding Tate’s im- 
prisonment a violation of his right to 
equal protection of the laws, sharply 
limited the traditional power of Amer- 
ican judges to sentence poor defendants 
to “$30 or 30 days." The Constitution, 
said Justice William Brennan, forbids 

| states to “limit the punishment to pay- 
ment of the fine if one is able to 
pay, yet convert the fine into a prison 
term for an indigent defendant." In tak- 
f. ing away the jail alternative, Brennan 
| suggested various other means in which 
) courts might deal with the poor, in- 
T cluding the collection of fines on an in- 
| stallment plan. 

Blistering Dissent. On a related pov- 
erty question, the court ruled that in- 
digents who want divorces do not have 

| to pay fees to start proceedings. Since 

marriage is so basic and the state has a 

monopoly on the means to divorce, said 
f Justice John Harlan for the majority, 
| the Constitution's due-process clause 
|| prohibits any state “from denying, sole- 
l^ 
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ly because of inability to pay, access to 
its courts to individuals who seek ju- 
dicial dissolution of their marriages.” 
The victors in the class action were 
eight New Haven women, all on wel- 
fare, who wanted to divorce their hus- 
bands but could not raise the average 
$60 that is necessary for filing fees and 
court costs. 

"If ever there has been a looser con- 
struction of the Constitution in this 
court’s history,” said Justice Hugo Black 
in a blistering ad lib accompanying his 
written dissent, “I fail to think what it 
is.” Black drew a sharp distinction be- 
tween the protected rights of poor crim- 
inal defendants brought to court against 
their will and the private, civil claims 
of the impoverished who come into 
court on their own. Black predicted 
that the decision will encourage divorc- 
es at taxpayers’ expense and lead to a fu- 
ture court-imposed right to counsel for 
the poor in divorce and other civil pro- 
ceedings. “Is this strict construction?” 
he asked. The court’s most avowed 
“strict constructionists," Chief Justice 
Burger and Justice Harry Blackmun, 
Sat in stony silence. 


The Second Jury 


Almost every American courthouse 


Cases get going, 30 or 40 of thema E. 
tired men—gather in the hallway i 7 
dering the day's entertainment sche dm 
with a precision achieved through y; ctr 
of experience. They Study the couta- thre 
endar. They bring in clippings of t 
from the Daily News. “Well, theri i: alime 
good murder on the ninth floor’ 
nounces one. “Student killed his md; 
in-law.” "There's a good hijacking," n» tjl 
another. “The lawyer’s good. Handi 
lot of Mafia cases. They get a lh, 
money, these Mafia lawyers.” i 
The mention of lawyers provols 
heated discussion about _prosetilif 
“Theres a guy named Davenpt 
“Yeah, he's good but Schmier sum: 
better." “This Brownstein is not fat e p 
“Then there's this kid Belson. HesAk f, m 
27, but we think he'll go a long 
As for defense lawyers, the MEC | 
vorite by far is F. Lee Bailey. b 
he sums up, he doesn't even ioe 
says Louis Richter, 67, a Te T 
for American Express. um pesila 
from his head. Oh, he's 000 Yes 
best there is." op 
95%, Right. Coming to 997. be 
has become a way of life of the 
the courtroom buffs. “Many Sipes 
are widowers,” says Riche iain 
companionship here. forme! 


has its group of hangers-on—unofficial 
legal scholars who keep a critical eye 
on judges, lawyers, jurors and witnesses. 
To discover who those people are, TIME 
Correspondent Leonard Levitt recently 
prowled the corridors of the New York 
State Supreme Court building in Brook- 
lyn. He found amateur philosophers, sen- 
sation seekers—and a surprising amount 
of legal expertise. His report: 
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Dark Days in Sunny Italy 

For 700 years, four gilded bronze 
horses have majestically guarded St. 
Mark's Cathedral in Venice. The hors- 
es survived Napoleon's looting armies 
and two world wars, but not the dirty 
air generated by petrochemical plants 
on Venice’s mainland. The bronze is 
now so pitted and weakened that the 
horses must be removed from St. Mark's 
Square. Humans are removing them- 
selves as well. The young in particular 
are fleeing, and Venice may soon re- 
semble a crumbling geriatric ward. 

What is happening to Venice is symp- 
tomatic of a widespread malaise: much 
! of Italy has becomean environmental di- 
saster area. About 85% of the coun- 
try's 5,000-mile shoreline is polluted by 
oil spills and industrial wastes, plus the 
vinyl bags in which Italians wrap their 
garbage and then blithely dump it, lit- 
tering the land and the once lovely 
beaches. Moreover, 80% of Italy’s coast- 
T al cities have no sewage-treatment facili- 
| ties. Even Milan, Italy's second largest 
T city, has no such plant. Most wastes— 
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| industrial as well as human—are sim- 
ithe M". ply dumped into local rivers, which 
SL then strew filth into the Adriatic Sea. 
| Flowing southeast from industrial Tu- 
| rin, the River Po alone dirties the Adri- 
| atic with effluents equivalent to those 
|| of more than 4,000,000 people. 

M — Deadly Fumes. Because the Adriatic 
19€ and the Mediterranean are fed mainly 
i by such rivers, some scientists fear that 
| even the seas may soon become ir- 
reversibly polluted. French Oceanogra- 
| pher Jacques-Yves Cousteau has pre- 
dicted that the Mediterranean may be 
devoid of any life up to 25 miles out 
from its coasts within two or three 
| generations. 

Hie Italy's other major problem is the au- 
2 


tomobile. In 1960, the country had 
2,500,000 autos; now it has more than 
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10 million—an average density of 86 
-cars per sq. mi., v. 24 in the U.S. At 
the current growth rate, Rome will have 
enough .cars to cover every foot of 
road surface by 1977. Because most 
urban Italians go home for lunch, city 
traffic is thickened by four horrendous 
rush hours a day. Auto fumes have al- 
ready reached dangerous levels, partly 
because Italian automakers, like other 
European automakers, are not yet re- 
quired to install emission controls. Last 
month the sulfur-dioxide reading in Mi- 
lan hit more than two parts per mil- 
lion. In London in 1952, a level of 
1.34 p.p.m. caused 4,000 deaths. 

London cleaned its air by enacting 
tough antipollution laws. Milan, like the 
rest of Italy, is just now getting around to 
considering environmental legislation. 
Laws are severely overdue to control, for 
example, the unregulated building boom 
that threatens to turn much of Italy into 
a concrete wilderness. “There is not the 
slightest evidence of conscience or con- 
cern for the future," complains Conser- 
vationist Antonio Cederna. *Every pro- 
test suffocates against the mattress of 
political inertia." A spokesman for the 
«powerful Farmers Union warns that un- 
checked water pollution has cut the 
production of fodder by 60% and in- 
creased mortality among cattle. Though 
industry is hardly the sole culprit in pol- 
luting Italy's waterways, he says, "it is 
necessary that certain industries stop act- 
ing like the cat who hides its own dirt 
with its paws.” 

The Italian government has been no- 
toriously slow in prosecuting polluters, 
even slower in legislating to protect the 
environment. Noxious airborne chem- 
icals continue to suffocate great swaths 
of Italy’s famous umbrella pines. Rank 
upon rank of concrete box apartments 
and factories march into the countryside, 
sprouting on beaches and even in “pro- 
tected” national parks. Most Italian pol- 
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Showdown in the Parl { 


Not so long ago, U.S. hi 
ers simply picked the valle 
sistance and let the concrete fop ining 
favored public parks because sid il 
was cheaper and no relocation dle 
ple was needed before the bullae, | 
went to work. But things are hy; MM 
fast: a grass-roots revolt is stopping i d 
waymen from freely paving the | 
—especially parks. ; 
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both the Johnson and Nixon Aif 
istrations’ Transportation Sem 
(Alan S. Boyd and John A. Volpe 
tinely approved a concrete invasi 
the city’s 342-acre Overton Park, 
includes a zoo, golf course and ww. 
areas with footpaths. The Secretarii 
thorized federal funding for a 249li 
six-lane section of Interstate 40. Tis, 
it was to have been built mostly k 
ground level, the road would hati, 
stroyed 26 acres of the park. 
Led by the local Citizens to Pr 
Overton Park, the Sierra Club E. 
National Audubon Society, E 
phis conservationists challeni e Fia 
Secretaries’ decisions in cou. ay 
ing to the 1966 Department a 
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e foy to Be Sober 
Se suf gens, at first glance, to be a con: 
tion ofi. i cocktail lounge. There are sott 
s bull "m polished mahogany bar and 
re chang murmur of drinkers’ voices rising 
Oppingif.. ynobtrusive music. But there is 
1g the ifs ta the scene than meets the eye. 
e dinks are free, a TV camera Is 
€, COINS ping the activities and electronic 
1969 vf foment under the bar is administering 
con Adi to the patrons, most of whom 
Secret), skoholic patients at Patton State 
Vol) in. San Bernardino, Calif., 
invasie the lounge has been installed. 
Park, f jumey to Sobriety. Most doctors be- 
m that the only alternative to al- 
m is abstinence. Yet the former 
T Rowers are encouraged to fre- 
a ze the lounge. They are being con- 
a ed ned either to give up liquor or 
i eal drinkers. Their therapeu- 
he ng was suggested by Psychol- 
aif; mui Schaefer and Mark So- 
the Mi EAE with the widely held 
bis E olism is based on a phys- 
| toogical” Instead, they say, it is 
Tr Bets ailment, a learned re- 
buy p nike normal drinkers, 
; i m anxiety by overeating, 
E ian the block or hit- 
M relief bu alcoholic has learned 
pu SR reaching for a drink. 
dtr ang ae can be unlearned, 
Bint to thes el insist. As proof, 
eved wi oi On ene rate, which 
shg nful tech he aid of a harmless 
em M ed od unique: electric shocks 
el pat Patto ek too much too fast. 
k journee» alcoholic begin the 
w : to sobriety by getting 
iffa they are Company of normal 
fh) as a allowed to order as 
given ounce drinks. Then 
pei else shook’ a 
* Mos as ae of their drinking 
S Ordering &I8mayed to watch 
mixed B their drinks straight 
stili vonlping instead of sip- 
m cg them off long 
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"COCKTAIL LOUNGE" AT PATTON STATE HOSPITAL 


Once a choice is made between work- 
ing toward total abstinence or social 
drinking, the patients begin training. 
Each has electrodes attached to his hand. 
They can produce a shock when the bar- 
tender-therapist pushes a control button. 
Those who are to be abstainers know 
that they may receive a jolt every time 
they order drinks and a continuous shock 
as long as they have a glass in their 
hand; they are willing to risk the pun- 
ishment to effect a cure. The would-be 
social drinker can consume as many as 
three mixed drinks without a shock 
—as long as he takes sips and makes 
each drink last at least 20 minutes. 
The shocks come at random—the drink- 
ers never know when they will feel 
pain, but they do know that it could 
come after any infraction of the drink- 
ing rules. Sometimes, despite the pain, 
they continue to drink; at other times 
they put their drinks down. 

Preliminary Results. Six months lat- 
er, from 50% to 70% of the alcoholics 
trained to drink socially will do so or 
will abstain entirely. By comparison, 
only 10% to 20% of a group treated 
by conventional therapy could do the 
same. For the new abstainers, the ap- 
parent cure rate is 50%, compared with 
20% to 25% in a control group. The re- 
searchers admit that their results are pre- 
liminary and that more patients may 
relapse as time goes on. But they have 
high hopes that many of the former al- 
coholics—having learned to associate 
drinking with real physical pain—will 
stay cured. 


Sex Before Sport? x 
*[ went out and grabbed this girl 
and brought her back to the hotel, and 
we had a good time the whole night. 
Its good for you. It loosens you up 
good for the game." That appraisal of 
sex before sport—an activity frowned 
upon by many coaches—was made two 
years ago by Quarterback Joe Namath 
as he described the eve of the 1969 
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er on and off the screen and a player 
whose spectacular performance on the 
field seemed to prove his premise, had 
no scientific support to back him up. 
Now that support has been supplied by 
St. Louis Sex Researcher William Mas- 
ters and Washington Psychologist Rob- 
ert Harper. 


Although the scientists, in conver- ' 


sations reported by the newsletter Be- 
havior Today, stopped short of saying 
that pre-game sex is good for players, 


they insisted that it can have no bad ef- | 
fects. Told that Baltimore Colts Coach 4} 


NvAnvs qaud 


Don McCafferty had ordered players’ Ji! 


wives to stay away from training camp 


before this year's Super Bowl, Masters in 


could see no physiological reason for 
the ban. Sex, he said, takes only as 


much energy as running 50 yards. With f 
enough sleep, he said, “I can't imagine 1i 
a morning-after effect for a conditioned |j 


athlete." 
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A different sort o 


| "We've Frozen the Form" 


‘| For Philip Schechter, 37, trouble be- 
l- gan in earnest on the High Holy Days, 
224 Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur, last 

il fall. He had been at Temple Shaaray Te- 
; fila on Manhattans Upper East Side 
f since May. Over the summer, with his 
i beard already bushy, Schechter let his 
i "hair grow to shoulder length: hardly 
=), the image of the Reform rabbi. As the 

id holidays approached, he asked 
| himself what he could say in 
his sermon to many people he 
had never seen before—those 
who attend services only on the 
High Holy Days—and might not 
see again until the next year. 

His message was the tradi- 
tional yearly summing up and 
call for repentance. But he put 
| it in modern context and made 
it unrelievedly apocalyptic, “Our 
| world is coming to an end,” 
=| Schechter told the congregation. 
2 Prejudice, hate and selfishness 

©} proliferate, he said. “The city is 
an ecological disaster.” No two 
í people today recall quite the 
M same version of the young rab- 
M bis rambling, extemporaneous 
sermon, but most recall that he 
quoted from rock lyrics, waved 
his arms prophet-style, peppered 
| his talk with “hells” and 
"damns." Reform Judaism, he 
y Said, had lost its ability to adapt: 
| “We've frozen the form and 

killed the spirit.” The congre- 
gation was both delighted and vexed. 
| "He's great,” said one woman. “He’s 
| crazy," said her husband. 
dul 


Ii Before October was over, Manhattan 
| Lawyer Sidney B. Alexander had pre- 
H pared a list of complaints against 
T| Schechter. Among them: "an unsightly 
looking mass of hippie-type hair,” a 
“spirit of levity” in the Yom Kippur ser- 
j mon, and an unseemly harping on the 
"doomsday theory." The charges were 
tabled by the temple's trustees, but the 
malediction lingered on. 
Schechter did not back down. He re- 
IS. placed older members of the Sunday 
18€ school committee with people who had 
ji children in the school. To the young 
1| he spoke glowingly of Eastern mysticism, 
even recommended that they go to hear 
c mystic he admires, Swami Sat- 
anda. He continued to speak blunt- 
Friday night audiences and, 
fatally, to the trustees. 
p admirers. One Man- 
ERI epo 1. co 
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RELIGION 
Two Rabbis Rock the Boat 


Like clergymen of other faiths, rabbis have been known to have dif- 
ferences with their congregations, but U.S. Jews generally conduct their de- 
bates in private. Recently, however, 
established Manhattan synagogue, the other in a posh Long Island sub- 
urb, clashed publicly with their congregants. Their stories: 


two Reform rabbis, one in an 


that he went to temple more often for 
Friday services under Rabbi Schechter 
than he had for 20 years. Mrs. Fred- 
erick Block, wife of the congregation's 
president, says: *He woke everyone up. 
No one ever slept through Ais sermons." 
In the end, though, the critics won out. 
On the last day of January, the board 
of trustees voted 14-12 to recommend 
that the congregation not renew Rabbi 
Schechter's contract when it was up in 
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SCHECHTER 
Howl from the pulpit, whine.from the pool. 


SIEGEL 


June. A meeting of the congregation con- 
firmed the trustees’ recommendation by 
a vote of 144-135, 

Floating Congregation. Schechter 
toyed with the idea of quitting the rab- 
binate altogether. Then he faced up to 
the fact that “my thing is Rabbi.” In 
fact, he concedes, though he was or- 
dained eleven years ago, “it’s only been 
about a year that I've been one.” For a 
decade he “played the game,” speaking 
softly and wearing a necktie everywhere. 
Then “I finally broke loose from the re- 
pression of the seminary and the rab- 
binate and I’m back trying to serve 
God.” Some of his admirers from Tem- 
ple Shaaray Tefila will follow him into 
exile, though not, Says Schechter, to es- 
tablish a new temple. “The last thing 
the world needs is another synagogue.” 
His hope for the future is a sort of float- 
ing Congregation, perhaps headquartered 
in a storefront. Wherever it is, it will 
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Jesus passed it on to him. “Tf t 
next Pope does not call Racial 
ent XV,” the vision advised him “vou 
will know that he is a false Pope E 
When Cardinal Giovanni Battista Mon- 
tini chose to reign as Paul VI, Abbé Col- 
lin became Clement XV. 
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CLEMENT (IN CAPE) WITH FOLLOWERS AT LE PETIT VATICAN 
Excommunicating the tax men. 


followers are or have been Roman Cath- 
olic priests and nuns. 

For six years after it was founded, 
Clement's church was declared exempt 
by French tax men. In January, how- 
ever, Clement was presented with a 
bill for $50,000 in taxes for the past 
four years, an estimate based on Clem- 
ent's receipts of international money 
orders. Clement responded with ap- 


ment XV 


n 3 
Wt n of Arc, Michel Collin 
and fh Ra à Lorraine peasant fam- 
3 S Maid, he heard voic- 
A qrecome a priest, then a 
n Daly Pope," he' recalls 
m. To a purported 
Western Europe, 
‘S., Collin is now 
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Tlest of Clement 


h, you are excommunicated.” 
C toe his rival in Rome, Clement 
has had little chance for a confrontation. 
Twice last year he and his entourage 
marched—or rode—on Rome, but he 
was turned away under an Italian law 
cthat, as ded, insult _to injury: his pres- 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Pierre Elliott Trudeau, 51, 4) 
Prime Minister of Canada; and Margaret 
Sinclair, 22, daughter of Canadian Privy 
Councillor James Sinclair (see THE 
WORLD). 


Died. Charles W. Engelhard, 54, lav- 
ish-living multimillionaire who may have 
served as the model for the central char- 
acter in Jan Fleming’s novel Goldfinger; 
of an apparent heart attack; in Boca 
Grande, Fla. Engelhard ballooned an in- 
heritance of $20 million into an es- 
timated $250 million by his grasp of 
the potential of precious metals in tech- 
nology. Equally successful in racing, he 
spent close to $10 million for top-qual- 
ity thoroughbreds, had 213 victories in 
the U.S. in nine years. After his ac- 
quaintance Fleming published Goldfin- 
gér, Engelhard emphasized the obvious 
by once showing up for a party in an or- 
ange sweatshirt and pretending to have 
a stewardess named Pussy Galore on 
one of his planes. 


Died. Dr. Paul de Kruif, 80, bacte- 
riologist and author of laymen-oriented 
medical books; of a heart attack; in Hol- 
land, Mich. Holder of a Ph.D. in mi- 
crobiology but no medical degree, De 
Kruif developed an antitoxin for gas gan- 
grene, helped produce a successful treat- 
ment for syphilis before penicillin was 
used. He wrote 13 books, among them 
the bestsellers Hunger Fighters and Mi- 
crobe Hunters. He also collaborated with 
Sinclair Lewis on Arrowsmith, which 
dealt with a onetime country doctor. An- 
swering whispers that he had ghosted 
the book for Lewis, De Kruif said: 
“This is wrong. But Lewis would have 
been completely helpless to write it with- 
out me, and vice versa.” 


Died. Allan Nevins, 80, historian who 
won, among other tributes, 23 honorary 
doctorates and two Pulitzer Prizes; of a 
stroke; in Menlo Park, Calif." After be- 
ginning his career as an. editorial writer 
for the New York Evening Post, Nevins 
gained an early reputation through a | 
number of historical books and in 1931 
became De Witt Clinton Professor of 
American History at Columbia. Nevins’ 
first Pulitzer came in 1933 for Grover 
Cleveland: A Study in Courage, his sec- 
ond in 1937 for Hamilton Fish: The 
Inner History of the Grant Administra- 3 
tion. The last of his eight-volume history 3 
of the U.S. from 1847 through the Civil 
War will be published this year. Perhaps d 
Nevins’ most highly regarded contribu 
tion was to organize the -history 
movement, recording and transcribing 
interviews with people who had been Ii 
closely involved with great events. “So | 
many people know so many things that || 
have never been put into writing," Nev- 
ins once explained. "There was a time 
when historic detail was entrusted to pa- 
per, but no longer. "Today they talk on the 


mits of Academic Freedom 


With increasing zealotry, English Pro- 
fessor H. Bruce Franklin, 37, has sought 
to shatter the uneasy campus calm at 
Stanford University. In the process he 
appears to have reached the blurry out- 
er limits of U.S. academic freedom 
and is in real danger of becoming the 
first tenured professor ever to be fired 
by a major American university for po- 
litical actions that led to violence. 

Once a quiet, respected expert on Mel- 
ville and Hawthorne, Franklin has in re- 
cent years parlayed a long-bubbling po- 
litical concern into a full-blown Com- 
munist analysis of literature as well as 
everything else. As a Maoist with new- 
ly developed Mau Mau disruptive in- 
stincts, he and 30 followers heckled 
Henry Cabot Lodge so ferociously dur- 
ing a January campus appearance that 
the former U.S. Ambassador to South 
Viet Nam was unable to deliver his 
Speech until the next day. 

Appropriate Response. Stanford has 
borne its share of dissenters, but Pres- 
ident Richard Lyman, a longtime pub- 
lic foe of the Viet Nam War, felt that 
| Franklin had gone too far. Charging 
24 that the heckling incident. “strikes at 
I the university's obligation to maintain it- 
Į self as an open forum," Lyman rec- 
| ommended that the faculty advisory 
| board suspend Franklin without pay 
fi for one academic quarter. 
| Franklin also thought the heckling 

had been inappropriate. As he saw it, 
| "The appropriate response to Lodge 

would have been to toss a grenade at 
him." Last month, after the Laos in- 
vasion, with his suspension hearing still 
pending, the pugnacious professor ex- 
horted a crowd to occupy the univer- 
sity computer center. They did, sparking 
hours of disturbances during which some 
| student conservatives were beaten and 
| two youths were wounded by gunfire. 
As a result, President Lyman suspended 
Franklin from all professorial duties 
(with pay, because of university regu- 
lations) and recommended that the ad- 
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EDUCATION 


visory board dismiss him. The university 
also sought a court injunction barring 
the professor and certain of his fol- 
lowers from the campus. 

New McCarthyism? Franklin’s case 
arises just as new codes of professorial 
conduct are beginning to be developed. 
The radical activism of some faculty 
members, says Berkeley Law Professor 
Sanford Kadish, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Profes- 
sors, “seems to many of us in the pro- 
fession to require that we, as professors, 
take cognizance of threats to academic 
freedom from within our ranks, as well 
as to deal with threats to academic free- 
dom from the outside.” 

Berkeley, Kent State and Illinois 
State have each recently promulgated 
codes laying new emphasis upon re- 
sponsibility. The American Association 
of State Colleges and Universities has 
also toughened its faculty responsibility 
requirements, suggesting that disruptive 
acts are "the antitheses of academic free- 
dom." Next week the prestigious Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education 
will recommend that standards similar 
to those of the First Amendment be ap- 
plied to academic freedom. Such stan- 
dards protect freedom of speech, belief 
and association—but not conduct that 
violates the rights of others. 

At Stanford itself, a new set of rules 
for faculty self-regulation is under con- 
sideration. It lays out carefully fashioned 
guidelines for disciplinary action and 
provides that “no faculty member shall 
prevent, or directly exhort or incite any- 
one" to interfere with another "per- 
forming his duties within the university." 
Although the new rules would not re- 
troactively affect the handling of Frank- 
lin's case, their spirit is likely to. Frank- 
lin sees his suspension and possible fir- 
Ing as part of "the wave of political 
repression, the new McCarthyism, now 
sweeping the campuses of the empire." 
But in fact his case squarely présents 
the question of how far one man's ac- 
ademic freedom entitles him to impinge 
on the academic freedom of others. 


H. BRUCE FRANKLIN APPEARING AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
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of the film Love Story in London. The 
date conflicted with the regular Monday 
lecture in his jammed introductory 
course on ancient comedy. 

Franks and Beans. “I am what I al- 
ways was—an academic,” Segal insists. 
“Its the most important thing I do. 
Hell, is it a crime to appear on tele- 
vision?” After writing the Beatles’ movie 
Yellow Submarine, he says, “I became 
financially well-off and could have spent 
the rest of my life around a Hollywood 
swimming pool writing screenplays. But 
I didn’t. No dolce vita for me. I even 
still cook my franks and beans after 
my evening seminar in my own cub- 
byhole of a kitchen.” Segal carries a 
full load of graduate and undergraduate 
teaching and keeps up his scholarly writ- 
ing. His specialty is another pop play- 
wright, the Roman Plautus. 

Professor's Price. In the past three 
years, Segal has written several book re- 


YALE SCHOLAR SEGAL 
No time for the Queen. 


views for scholarly journals, edited a col- 
lection of critical essays about Euripides, 
translated three plays by Plautus, and fin- 
ished proofing the galleys of his new 
work, a study of comedy that sweeps 
through 24 centuries from Aristophanes 
to Beckett. In the works: an analysis 0 
Terence, Bricin, Romes second most 
r author of comedies. | 

an prolific publishing 1s probably 
more than enough to keep him from per- 
ishing when the faculty votes on his tens 
ure next summer. Sull, he dec aimed 
heroically last week, Tf rusa E 
being a professor iS never ann 

write another Love Story, I will pay 
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MARKET WEEK 


On a volume of 76,120,000 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
posite closed at 54.47, up 1.28 for the 
week ending March 5. The Dow-Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 898, up 
19.17; Standard & Poor's 500 stock 
index was 98.96, up 2.21. Among sig- 
nificant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 
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HOUGH the economy's long winter 

of discontent seems near its end, 
spring has by no means arrived. A quick- 
ening sense of anticipation was apparent 
when President Nixon switched from an 
anti-inflation policy of slowing down 
business to one of expansionism. But the 
resurgence predicted by the Administra- 
tion is agonizingly slow in coming. The 
prime reason: high rates of inflation and 
unemployment continue to chill the en- 
thusiasm of businessmen and consumers, 
who are holding spending to a minimum. 
Little remains of the inflationary psy- 
chology of a few years ago, which 
prompted people to buy impulsively in 
the belief that prices would rise later. In- 
stead, Americans seem gripped by a de- 
flationary psychology, putting off until 
tomorrow the things that they would nor- 
mally buy today. 

Shading Down. The Administration's 
resolutely sunny projections of a gross 
national product of $1,065 billion for 
1971, accompanied by a marked drop 
in inflation and unemployment, are in- 
creasingly unconvincing. There is a ris- 
ing feeling among the public that the 
President's economists are making ro- 
seate promises instead of taking polit- 
ically painful action to revive the econ- 
omy and restrain wages and prices. 

The President's fast growth schedule 
requires that the gross national product 
increase by an average of $30 billion 
or more for each quarter of the year. 
Most outside experts foresee a much 
slower business revival, leading, with, 
luck, to a G.N.P. of about $1,050 bil- 
lion. The first-quarter expansion is like- 
ly to fall well short of Administration 
expectations, and some economists are 
shading their earlier forecasts downward. 
True, there are a number of favorable 
factors: the widely anticipated rise in 
worker productivity, the pickup in hous- 
ing construction, the recent jump in 
the stock market and the decline in in- 
terest rates (which are expected to firm 
soon). But these are more than over- 
Shadowed by the negative indicators: 
continuing inflation, profit squeeze, high 
unemployment and the danger of ma- 
jor labor strikes. Many economists fore- 
see only a minimal decline in jobless- 
ness if present policies are followed. 
{ The unemployment rate dropped from 
| 696 in January to 5.8% in February, 
| but the number of Americans at work 

also declined—many people have given 
' up looking for jobs. 
Problem No. |. While they expect a 
r year than in 1970, the nation’s cor- 
ion chiefs are discouraged by the 
of the economy and an- 
Administration’s failure to 
_ They abhor wage-price 
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BUSINE SS 


Cautious Consumers, Wary Executiy 


ernment must take some new action 
—more explicit jawboning or guidelines 
or adoption. of a proposal by Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Arthur Burns for a re- 
view board. The board would investigate 
and make recommendations on price 
and wage increases and thus focus pub- 
lic attention on excesses. “The Admin- 
istration must do something more than 
it is doing," says Chrysler Chairman 
Lynn Townsend. “The country cannot 
go on absorbing this kind of inflation." 
Corporate leaders believe that the 
economy's No. 1 problem—worse than 
sluggish sales or steep unemployment 


—remains inflation. They are partic- 
ularly disappointed because the unad- 
justed wholesale price index jumped .746 
in January and .9% in February for 
the biggest two-month rise in 15 years. 
They worry that the President's delib- 
erate budget deficit and other expan- 
sionist policies will heat up inflation 
anew, if not this year, then in 1972. 
They are frightened by the continuing 
soar in labor costs. They were shaken 
by the recent settlement that National 
Can made with the United Steelworkers; 
it amounts to about a 30% wage-and- 
benefit increase over the next three years, 
and could serve as a dangerous model 
for the entire steel industry, which fac- 
es a probable strike after labor con- 
tracts expire on Aug. ]. 

Noting the surge in imports of steel, 
autos and TV sets, business chiefs com- 
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the high price of repairmen, are fixing 
their own cars and TV sets. General 
Foods officials see the housewife again 
returning to higher-grade packaged 
foods after a year of buying lower- 
priced lines like canned fish, powdered 
milk and beans. Even so, spaghetti, mac- 
aroni and pancakes remain popular 
items. Though auto sales are above the 
low levels of a year ago, they fell from 
an annual rate of more than 10 million 
cars in early February to below 9,000,- 
000 last week. 

Albert Sindlinger of Sindlinger & 
Co., a Philadelphia firm that traces con- 
sumer- buying moods, expects demand 
this year to climb slowly and erratically. 
“Right now,” he says, “we are lucky to 
get four weeks of sustained growth with- 
out a dip.” Sindlinger doubts that Amer- 
ican buying patterns will ever revert to 
what they were throughout most of the 
1960s, “when people had to have two 
or three of everything.” His studies show 
that there has been a sharp and prob- 
ably permanent break with that atti- 
tude, especially among the young. Says 
Sindlinger: “The idea today is to buy 
what you need and use it up before re- 
placing it.” In a 1960 Sindlinger sur- 
vey, for example, 60% of those polled 
said they could use a second car; in 


- the most recent survey, the number 


had plunged to 6%. 
Still, many businessmen hope for a 
buying upturn by Easter. If that also 


Why They Are Net Buying 


exited bills and appliances that cannot 


fec at a reasonable cost under- 


ine confidence that the fabled effi- 
ciency of the economy is still, what 
it once was. 

6) The war looks as if it will drag 
on. Consumers interpret the news of 
the Laos invasion as a sign that the 
war will continue to drain the budget, 
fuel inflation and contribute in gener- 


"alto: rocky economy. 1 


7) Restaurants and department 
stores do not seem crowded enough. 
It is often the little signs like these that 
make consumers feel insecure and 
hesitant about climbing out on a 
financial limb. : 

8) Savings are not doing the job. 
Householders save for two main rea- 
sons: to protect against a "rainy day 
in the event of illness and to provide 
for their children's college education. 
These savings now look inadequate as 


"the cost of medical care and college 


education climb out of reach, making 

people feel that they have lost control 
over their livelihood. . 

There is diminished trust in large 

in the past few 

to lose 
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fails to materialize, there will be over- MB 
whelming pressure on the Nixon Ad- | 
ministration to adopt a tough incomes |i 
policy in order to hold back inflation. - 
The Administration may also have to — 
take a more active role in spurring de- — 
mand. For the first time last week, 
Paul McCracken, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, said publicly 
that a tax cut is possible if the econ- 
omy misses its targets. 


PROFITS 


Postwar Low for Margins 
Looked at in one way, corporate prof- 

its withstood last year's recession fairly 

well. This week Manhattan’s First Na- 


tional City Bank released a tabulation ff 


of 2,531 companies, showing that their 
total profits after taxes fell 8% last 
year, to $31 billion. The percentage de- 
cline was smaller than in half of the pre- 
vious postwar recession years, and it 
would have been even less without the 
strike at General Motors. The auto and 
parts industry suffered a 52% slump in 
earnings, and some supplier industries 
were also clobbered. Steel earnings were 
off 38% and rubber profits 27%. Alone 
among the 41 industry groupings, the air- 
lines showed an actual loss—$35.6 mil- 
lion by the Citibank’s reckoning. On 
the other side of the ledger, 15 in- 
dustries increased profits last year, 
though most of the rises were mod- 
erate. The only spectacular gain was a 
145% jump in earnings for 33 amuse- 
ment companies, in fields like movies, 
racetracks and bowling. The gain large- 
ly reflected the fact that MGM had 
heavy writeoffs in 1969 but not in 1970. 

In one important sense, last year's | 
profits were the worst in a quarter cen- 
tury. Profit margins on sales were only 
5%, down from 5.8% in 1969. They 
were the lowest margins in any Citi- 
bank survey since 1945—a year of war, 
price controls and excess-profits taxes. 
USS. industry has been in a profit squeeze 
since late 1965 because inflation has 
raised its operating costs faster than its — 
selling prices. $ 

The squeeze has had pernicious ef- 
fects for the entire nation. Last year 
alarmed managers undertook a lon 
overdue cost-slashing drive. Among the 
results: layoffs, severe clampdowns oi 
hiring and even some cuts in rese 
and development. These cost redu 
have.put business in a position to 
profits substantially this year; som 
perts forecast gains of 12% or mo 
1971. But the ill effects of th 


business has been hiring 
—notably young execui 
nicians—it stands to lo: 
fresh, new ide 


ation: the tighter 
ngs, the less room 
orb the increase 


AVIATION 
An Offer of Costly Salvation 


Under normal circumstances, the of- 
fer that the British government made 
to Lockheed Aircraft Corp. last week 
would sound like something to be turned 
down flat. But the circumstances were 
very far from normal. As operator of 
the now nationalized Rolls-Royce Ltd., 
the government proposed to deliver en- 
gines to Lockheed, six to 18 months 
late, the early models less powerful than 
Lockheed wanted, at a price perhaps 
40% higher than Lockheed had ex- 
pected to pay. In addition, Lockheed 
would have to form a production part- 
nership with the British government and 
share some development costs—which 
could be quite expensive. 

A Price for Error. Lockheed Chair- 
man Daniel Haughton thought that the 
proposal was impossible, but he was in 
no position to reject it out of hand. 
His company has sunk $1 billion into de- 
veloping its 256-passenger TriStar jet, 
needs engines to power the plane, and 
has no chance of enforcing its contract 
with the old, bankrupt Rolls-Royce. 
Haughton will negotiate further in an ef- 


ISING labor costs over the past 
N two decades have virtually driven 
American shipping from the seas. Be- 
cause American crews are the best paid 
in the world—$444 a month for the av- 
erage able-bodied seaman, for instance 
—even the most efficient U.S. cargo 
ships cannot match the lower costs of 
foreign operators. To recapture a share 
of seagoing trade, the Government and 
the domestic shipping industry have 
placed a $400 million bet on a tech- 
nological innovation: huge ships that 
carry fully loaded barges—known as 
lighters—across the oceans. 

This week the first U.S.-built LASH 
(for “lighter aboard ship”) vessel is 
scheduled to dock near Philadelphia, 
completing a maiden voyage to the Med- 
iterranean. Officers: of Prudential-Grace 
Lines note that the Lash Italia’s round 
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fort to try to improve the proposed 
terms. 

Prying the offer out of the British at 
all took some doing. When Rolls was na- 
tionalized, the ruling Tories threw out 
the Lockheed engine contract. The U.S. 
Government, determined to keep Lock- 
heed alive as a defense contractor, ap- 
plied heat to the British at the highest 
levels. Eventually, in negotiations with 
Lord Carrington, the Tory Defense Min- 
ister, and other British officials, Haugh- 
ton got the costly offer to save the 
project. 

The British government proposed for- 
mation of a new company, to be owned 
50-50 by it and Lockheed, that would 
produce RB-211 engines for the. Tri- 
Star. The partners would pledge by 
cross-warranty to carry on—the British 
to keep producing, Lockheed to keep 
buying. The government would imme- 
diately put $144 million into the new 
firm. That may sound good for Lock- 
heed, as this figure is Haughton's own es- 
timate of the money that will be re- 
quired to complete development of the 
engines. But there is a catch: Lockheed 
would have to pay any further devel- 
opment costs—and British experts think 


Barge Carriers Bid for Lost Sea Trade 


trip is taking only 34 dàys, compared 
with the normal 54 for a tonventional 
carrier. By saving that much Wme——and, 
consequently, a good deal ok money 
—U.S. shipowners expect. to. ovércome 
their cost handicap. aA: 
The 820-ft., $21 million Lash Ita» 
achieved its speed ‘record not by moy 
ing at a superfast clip but by swiftly load 
ing and unloading in ports. Most cargo 
ships spend half their time in port, in- 
cluding considerable waiting for dock 
space. The new ship can stay offshore, 
outside the port, while tugs deliver barg- 
es to it or pick up barges from it. The 
Lash Italia has a 500-ton capacity crane 
that hoists the vessel’s 63 lighters (each 
61 ft. long) over the stern and stows 
them in the open holds. Bypassing the 
crowded docks, the ship stopped at Bar- 
celona for only eight hours instead of 
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YNN PELHAM 


RYDER IN DECKHOUSE OF HIS YACHT 


The lack of bumps can be dangerous. 


determined to stick to his rapidly ex- 
panding specialty of leasing. 

_ Although the Great Southern expe- 
rience left Ryder “more sober and more 
thoughtful,” it did not keep him from ex- 
perimenting. He considers himself some- 
thing of a trucking consultant and has 
even endowed a chair at the University 
of Miami for transportation studies 
—partly to ease his own regret at not 
having had a college education. The 
Ryder corporation operates a 300-de- 
pot maintenance system that services 
other fleet owners as well as its own 
trucks, and has an engineering consulting 
division that advises truck buyers on 
their design needs and markets its own 
computer system. Last week`Ryder and 
a consortium of Miami warehousemen 
began operating a storage-control system 
that keeps track of thousands of in-and- 
out movements of goods for hundreds 
of clients and is expected to cut the 
high loss rate common in warehouses. 
Like many other leaders in the freight in- 
dustry, Ryder is convinced that shippers 
should be able to own “intermodal sys- 
tems" that could: provide air, ground 
and water transportation for customers 
under a single bill of lading. "Today, 
the company that originates a shipment 
is careful about it," he says. "The oth- 
ers don't care what happens to it.” 

Ryder is up each morning at six and 
begins the day by doing 50 pushups 

and taking a mile-long run through Mi- 
ami's fashionable Coconut Grove with 
his three German shepherds. He re- 
laxes by sailing one of his five floating 
rigs, from a sunfish to a 116-ft., $950,- 
000. yacht. At the office, he is known 
as a boss who gives full reign on day-to- 
day matters to his lieutenants but none- 


1 his opinions known in 
theless mae À eared Ryder's for- 
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that has made him personally worth at 
least $17 million sounds a bit like a 
Franklin homily in truckerese: "There's 
a helluva danger in quick success with- 
out any bumps.” 


TRADE 


Snooker for Froyennes Fats? 

As the world’s richest market, the 
U.S. underpins the prosperity of many 
out-of-the-way places, including the lit- 
tle Belgian villages of Froyennes and 
Callenelle. Their sole industry is mak- 
ing cast-resin billiard balls, the high-qual- 
ity type used in tournament play, in 
the better pool halls and by the more dis- 
criminating owners of home tables. The 
painstaking job requires baking a resin 
mixture in molds in ovens of varying 
heat for periods of from seven days 
for a white cueball to 15 days for a 
striped ball (Nos. 9 to 15). The two 
firms of Usines de Callenelle and La Dé- 
calite, have cornered about half the 
world market for cast-resin balls, with 
roughly two-thirds of their output go- 
ing to the U.S. Ther annual revenues 
from sales in America total $1,200,000. 

As part of the post-World War II 
drive for freer trade, the U.S. tariff on 
cast-resin billiard balls was progressive 
reduced from 50% in 1947 to 20% in 
1963. Now the Belgian billiard-ball hu 
tlers fear that they may be 
out of their prime market. c 
liard Ball Co. of Albany, N.Y.. -the 
only U.S. maker of cast-resin bi 
balls, claims that it has been knocked - 
into a side pocket by the imports. The 
company once dominated the U.S. mar- 
ket, but currently has only one-third 
of it. So Albany Billiard Ball is cam- 
paigning to kick up the tariff to 374%. 
The U.S. Tariff Commission will de- 
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AINTING NUMBERS ON BELGIAN BILLIARD BALLS 
Cushion shot from Albany. 


: mend an increase to President Nixon. 
d The proceedings have raised alarm in 
Belgium. Price comparisons are extreme- 

ly tricky, but the Belgians fear that they 
| will lose much of their advantage if the 
) ) tariff is raised. The Belgian Foreign Min- 
istry has tried, in pool-hall parlance, to 
put some English on the decision by pro- 
testing to the U.S. Government. Roger 
Delmotte, head of Usines de Callenelle, 
declines to comment beyond remarking: 
"I don't want to say anything that might 
influence the President of the United 
States in making up his mind about my 
billiard balls." 


U.S. protectionists won on another 
front last week. The Tariff Commission 
ruled that domestic manufacturers have 
been injured by Japanese "dumping" of 
TV sets. The ruling is likely to subject the 
Japanese to special penalty duties. 


FOOD 


Europe's American Tastes 


It was a food sale calculated to bring 
nervous heartburn to France's gastro- 
nomic nationalists. Below posters of 
cowboys and astronauts, shoppers at 
the Inno department store in Paris’ chic 
Passy district snatched up U.S. imports: 
| Bachman's Hanky Panky cocktail corn- 
M. puffs, Uncle Ben's rice, Florigold grape- 
| fruit, Tropicana orange juice. : 

i All over Europe, consumers are devel- 
| oping a taste—and paying premium 
| prices—for American food products, 
Despite stiff trade barriers erected by the 
Common Market, shipments of Ameri- 
fresh fruit to Europe were worth $32 ` 
in 1970, up almost 40% from 
demand is at its peak right 
ich of the produce grown 


if 
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PIERRE HONEGGER 


The rising popularity of U.S. straw- 
berries, until recently a rarity in Europe, 
symbolizes the gustatory trend. Cargo 
jets normally fly whole planeloads of 
American berries twice a week to Swe- 
den, where they sell for at least $1.30 a 
pint. Swiss customers get their deliveries 
the day they arrive from a trucking ser- 
vice that meets the flights at the airport 
in Geneva. Robert Flatoe, an Ámerican 
living in Frankfurt, who has become the 
leading European importer of strawber- 
ries, plans to charter about 20 Boeing 
707s this spring to carry 1,600,000 Ibs. 
from California to the Continent. There 
is a growing demand among dessert-lov- 
ing West Germans for U.S. strawberries; 
Hamburg’s Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten pre- 
fers serving them because, says Chef 
Oskar Behrmann, "they have the best 
aroma." Between March 1 and May 10, 
the big season for imported strawberries 
in Germany, the U.S. berries virtually 
eclipse the scrawnier varieties from Mex- 
ico and Israel. 

Foie de U.S. Another favorite item 
is American orange juice, which is sweet- 
er and less acidic than competing North 
African brands. Last year France im- 
ported $1,300,000 worth of bottled U.S. 
juice, compared with $5,000 worth in 
1965. Half of the 46,000 tons of most- 
ly frozen orange juice bought by Swe- 
den last year came from Florida; it 
sold briskly at an expensive 434 for a 6- 
OZ. can. European consumers are also 
starting to nibble at American iceberg 
lettuce—to the dismay of gourmets, who 
find the limper, leafier continental va- 
rieties more delicate. Imports into Ger- 
many have doubled in two- years, even 
though iceberg heads (known as Eis- 
salat) retail for up to 60g per 1b., three 
times as much as lettuce grown locally. 
The Swedes, who until recently regard- 
ed salad as a novelty, now eat more 
than 4,000,000 Ibs. of imported iceberg 
lettuce per year, in addition to 432,000 
Ibs. of U.S. celery hearts. 

U.S. food imports in London are 
called “the cream line” because the 
prices rise to the top: Mayfair restau- 
rants pay up to $2.16 per lb. for Amer- 
ican asparagus and charge diners $3.30 
per serving of seven sticks. French shop- 
pers have learned to ask for Indian River 
grapefruit by name, even though the 
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Japan's own coastal waters; drilling be- 
gan last week off the southern end of 
Honshu Island. Japanese industries buy 
copper from Chile, Zambia, Brazil and 
the Congo, nickel and iron from Aus- 
tralia, coal from Canada and the U.S 
Far more is required. By 1975, Japan ex- 
pects to need imports for 58% of its lum- 
ber, 83% of its copper, 85% of its 
coal and 90% of its iron ore. 

„Reluctant Sellers. Japanese compa- 
nies are increasingly offering long-term 
development loans to be repaid in ore 
and directly investing in their overseas 
sources of supply. In Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, Mitsubishi has signed a long-term 
coal contract; in return, it is lending the 
developer enough money to help build a 
small town for the workers, a dam and 
reservoir, roads and a rail line. Despite 
this, Australia is one of several countries 
that have acted outright to discourage 
the sale of some raw materials. It has 
urged Australian corporations to stop 
selling bauxite to the Japanese in ore 
form, arguing that, to create jobs at 
home, the mineral should be processed 
into alumina before export. 

The problem for the Japanese is that 
they are latecomers in foreign invest- 
ment, at a time when nations are more 
aware than ever of the value of their re- 
sources. They are also sensitive to the 


‘danger of arousing local resentment, as 


has been the case in the U.S. Exports 
of timber in log form from the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska have been re- 
stricted by Congress, and American 
steelmen complain that huge coal pur- 
chases by Japan are driving up the 
price of fuel and tying up rail cars. 
Some top U.S. businessmen, worried 
about the steady inroads of Japanese fin- 
ished goods into American markets, have 
suggested that U.S. companies should 
withhold raw materials altogether, as a 
means of thwarting that drive. Partly 
to anticipate such trouble, the Japanese 
government recently warned its busi- 
nessmen in a pamphlet: “We must be 
careful not to give the impression that 
Japan is interested only in plundering 
natural resources. Any operation the 
Japanese engage in must be mutually 
beneficial.” : 

The urgency of tapping overseas re- 
sources has propelled the Tokyo gov- 
ernment into a direct role that goes 
far beyond the customary low-interest 
development loans. The government 
sometimes helps finance private spec- 
ulation in overseas raw materials. "Tokyo 
is setting up a $1 billion fund for that 
purpose with an unusual feature that ab- 


‘solves unsuccessful prospectors of any 


risk. If a project such as drilling for 
oil turns at to be a flop, the gov- 
ernment will simply write off the loan 
as a loss. If it is a success, the private de- 
velopers will repay the money that 
they borrowed for the venture S a 
high due t und. 


Yes, speaking. 


Nippon means Japan. 

Proud to say it is our first name. 
And our middle name Kangyo means 
encouragement of business. 

These two words stir the hearts of 
many businessmen. 

In Japan via 150 branches. 

And in New York, Los Angeles, London, 
Seoul and Taipei, too. 

Even via our 1,800 correspondent 
banks worldwide. 

May we stir your heart? 


Say, “Hello, Nippon." 
NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


Head Office; 1-1-5, Uchisaiwai-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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AERIAL VIEW OF IVORY COAST CAPITAL 


AFRICA 


The Sages of Abidjan 

Many of the 5,000,000 citizens of 
the Ivory Coast are devout animists 
who revere the crocodile as a sacred 
beast. So President Félix Houphouet- 
Boigny, himself a Roman Catholic, does 
little to quash the widespread belief 
that he keeps the palace pond well 
stocked with the respected reptiles and 
consults them regularly. 

Western businessmen may laugh, but 
such crocodilian cunning has allowed 
Houphouet to weld 60 backward tribes 
into one of Black Africa's most pros- 
perous countries—and its most striking 
- anomaly. Tanzania, Guinea and other 

| young nations are nationalizing foreign 
holdings, restricting foreign investment 
and turning to socialism for solutions 
to their development problems. Hou- 
phouet has entrusted the development 
of the Ivory Coast’s economy to West- 
ern Capitalists, most of them French. 
While some of his neighbors expelled 
their former colonial masters, Hou- 
phouet, 66, a onetime member of Charles 
de Gaulle’s cabinet, retained them as 
honored guests. 

A Lot of Coffee. Because it wel- 
comes foreign capital, the Ivory Coast 
Maintains an annual economic growth 
rate of 11%, the highest in Black Af- 
rica. Farm production has increased 
8% in each of the past four years, mak- 
ing Houphouet's bustling republic the 
world's third largest producer of coffee 
and Africa's largest exporter of timber. 
Industrial investment is rising by 20% 
& year. Firms of the caliber of Renault, 


Esso and Union Carbide are pouring. 


into the country to take advantage of lib- 
eral tax holidays and virtually unlimited 
repatriation of profits. Per capita in- 
‘come is expected to reach $300 in 1971, 
ch is steep for Africa. 

Abidjan, the country’s handsome 
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BRA SELLERS IN OUTDOOR MARKET 
Crocodilian cunning and high prosperity, but most plush jobs go to Europeans. 


ulation, flock to the city from other Af- 
rican countries to take jobs. There are 
20,000 Frenchmen in the Ivory Coast 
today, six times as many as a decade 
ago. French President Georges Pom- 
pidou visited the city last month, took 
one look at the clover-leafed express- 
ways, tree-shaded boulevards, sidewalk 
cafés and miniskirted girls—and pro- 
nounced the Ivory Coast “a model for 
all Africa.” 

Black Riviera. If a wise crocodile 
once: whispered to Houphouet that the 
secret of prosperity is to encourage for- 
eign investment, the sage should have 
specified that the price was foreign dom- 
ination. Four-fifths of the country's 360 
major businesses are French-owned; 
only two are entirely controlled by Ivo- 
rians. In addition, four-fifths of the top- 
and middle-level jobs are held by for- 
eigners, mostly French. The government 
is permeated with French technical ad- 
visers. Many of them are left over from 
colonial days, and some are suspected 
of helping French firms win trade. con- 
tracts. Political opposition to Houphouet 
is almost nonexistent, but more and 
more unemployed university graduates 
have become bitter that the plush jobs 
usually go to Europeans. 

To give his people a larger share of 
the wealth, Houphouet has started a pro- 
gram of “Ivorization.” He has forbidden 
French doctors, lawyers and other pro- 
fessionals to open new practices. In the 
past three years he has trimmed French 
imports by:a fifth (but they still ac- 
count for 50% of all imports). The gov- 
ernment urges company chiefs to put 
more blacks in high-level jobs and gives 
Ivorian businessmen easy loans to start 
new enterprises. 

The most promising attempts at Ivo- 
rization are two giant development pro- 
grams undertaken without French help. 
One is a $105 million dam that will dou- 
ble the country’s power capacity by 
1976. When the French, who own all 
of the Ivory Coast’s present power 
aipposedulhengeerastiq Loupavaet 
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Horses v. Stocks 
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Pillagers and Villagers 


.Max Beerbohm once concocted a cur- 
tain line for which there was no play: 
"I'm leaving for the Thirty Years’ War!" 
Poor Max. He did not live to see his con- 
ceit turned to good use. His line could 
—and should—be attached to The Last 
Valley like a tin can tied to a jalopy. 

Written, produced and directed by 
James Clavell, The Last Valley confuses 
that pestilential epoch (1618-1648) with 
insights circa 1970. Though the war is 
principally religious, the soldier known 
only as Captain (Michael Caine) is an ex- 
istential atheist. God is a legend, he an- 
nounces, ergo, "I am what I am...a 
killer beast." 

Not quite. For behind his Brillo beard 
is not only a weak chin but a vague 
ethic. The killer beast refuses to let his 
mercenaries enjoy any of the village 
sports: rape, pillaging, torture. Instead, 
he insists on discipline and mollifies a 
local priest (Per Oscarsson), all because 
of the influence: of a wandering in- 
tellectual (Omar Sharif). As for the 
atrocities of the period, they are con- 
veyed in formal compositions that 
amount to decorations, not disasters. 
Plague-ridden corpses are artistically 
strewn on smooth fields; soldiers flash 
evil grins in cartoon style—one even ec- 
statically licks the blood off his knife. 
Clavell has doubtless been studying Pie- 
ter Bruegel the Elder; as the soldiers de- 
scend into the only unspoiled valley in 
Europe, the peasants disport themselves 
with picturesque energy. But always 
there is the obtrusive sense of the cam- 
era, always the feeling that every im- 
provisatory step has been choreographed 
to death. E 

In attempting to articulate fatuities, 
the cast pulls out all the glottal stops. 
Caine shuttles between Anglo-Saxon, 
German and Cockney. Oscarsson, a 
Swede, is absurdly fanatic, with energy 
and witches to burn. Sharif, the first 
Near Eastern Westphalian, has, as ever, 
the wettest eyes in Christendom. Yet it 
is Clavell who bears prime responsibility 
for this drive-in Mother Courage. His 
battle scenes are stagy and confused; 
even his anachronistic editorials (“War 
is all I have”) ring false. Clavell mis- 
understands the nature of historic evil, 
of political hysteria, and of war itself 
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Well-Worn Saddle 
Howard Hawks’ 43 previous films in- 
clude His Girl Friday, Scarface, Only 
Angels Have Wings, Red River, Rio 
Bravo and half a dozen other examples 
of American film making vat its best 
and most energetic. Hawks’ 44th film, 
Rio Lobo, does not belong on that list. 
There are'a few good scenes—an in- 
tricately executed train wreck, EUN 
ample-sbut the movie Is notably slac 


a replay of familiar fare: John Wayne 
flirts with the girls, keeps the hot-blood- 
ed younger fellers in their place, and 
finally goes up against the bad guys in 
the last reel. 

As usual in Hawks pictures, Wayne re- 
mains the stoic straight man, the butt 
of some good-natured gags, who nev- 
ertheless comes through whenever it is 
time for gunplay. He seems as natural 
and right in his role as a well-worn sad- 
dle, even though he wears a Vietnamese 
montagnard bracelet and a Western belt 
buckle engraved with a D while he 
plays a character named Cord McNally 
in a film set at the end of the Civil 
War. 3 

The rest of the Duke's duds have be- 
come as ritualized as a knights re- 
galia. His stetsons and handmade boots, 
his chino pants and leather vests, his in- 
tricate, yoked-front shirts have been 
part of his standard wardrobe for 
years. He has been using the same 
gun belt for several decades, and the 
same chaps—a gift from an old west- 
ern actor—for close to half a century. 
The “D” on the buckle stands for Dun- 
son, the Wayne character in Red 
River. A gift from Hawks, it carries 
his initials in one corner. Wayne also 
wears a red-white-and-blue kerchief 
given to him by John Ford when 
they made Stagecoach. "Its pretty 
worn now, but I usually manage to 
get it into every picture," he says. 

The costume, much like Wayne's own 
character, varies only subtly from film 
to film. The Duke knows by instinct 
what audiences accept without question: 
whatever he may be called in the script, 
he is always unmistakably John Wayne. 
And who would have it any other way? 
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All Cloaked Up 


For knights and highwaymen, Robin 
Hood and Superman, capes were no 
mere fashion. They were a way of life. 
Romance and adventure might as well 
have been sewn into the lining; the 
style guaranteed them. Modern-day ver- 
sions have even more to offer, with a 
choice of colors, fabrics and assorted 
flourishes undreamed of in the days of 
chivalry. For women this winter, capes 
are clearly the most popular way to 
cover up since face powder. 

Voluminous Versions. Different cloaks 
for different folks. The counterculture’s 
fancy runs to officers’ capes, Indian pon- 
chos and thrift-shop oldies (especially 
the heavily embroidered, fringed variety 
once reserved for covering grand pi- 
anos). Smart young matrons favor prac- 
tical, less voluminous versions, often 
reversible and generally hooded, Pace- 
setters turn out in everything from Re- 
villon’s full-length black fox trimmed 
with chicken feathers and Adolfo's but- 
terfly-wing silk kimono to the all-mink 
tent that Actress Elsa Martinelli wore 
over a sequined bathing suit at a Paris 
play opening. French, Italian and Amer- 
ican designers practically all featured 
winter-weight capes last fall; those sent 
down the runways for spring are cut in 
breezy chiffon, ordinary denim and even 
terry cloth. 

"Its dramatic. It's theatrical. It's 
warm. It's waterproof. It's just different," 

said an enthusiastic Boston University 
coed last week in praise of her cape. 
For any, all or none of her reasons, 
cape sales round the country are still 
soaring. Both Filene's and Jordan Marsh 
in Boston report a swirl of business, as 
anhattan's Bloomingdale’s, Bonwit 
and Saks Fifth Avenue, which 

a particularly hot run on monks’ 

- In Los Angeles, where even the la- 

Who sell maps to movie stars’ homes 


tiques are having trouble keeping capes 
in stock. A favorite is St. Laurent’s Mo- 
roccan wool version, already snapped 
up by Jennifer Jones. The farther-out 
Reva’s Fashions boutique, where Joanne 
Woodward picked up her reversible 
Guinevere cloak, has a bestseller in 
matte jersey, its turban hood framed in 
ostrich or turkey feathers. Reva's also 
stocks a show-stopping full-length Levi 
model, appliquéd on the back with a col- 
lage of antique fabrics. 

Though there are distinct advantages 
to the cut and flare of capes (swooping 
into rooms, for example, is hard going 
in a traditional overcoat), the style has 
its drawbacks too. Says San Francisco 
Chronicle Fashion Editor Joan Chat- 
field-Taylor: “You have to do your 
swooping out of doors, In a store, you 
are sure to break everything in sight.” 
Moreover, cape wearers would do well 
to stock up on small clutch purses; stan- 
dard-size pocketbooks held beneath the 
fabric imply that the lady is either preg- 
nant or a smuggler. 
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New Danger in the Sky 


Experienced pilots are only too aware 
of the many hazards that can be en- 
countered in the sky. The catalogue of 
dangers includes flocks of migratory 
birds, sudden storms, atmospheric tur- 
bulence from jets, new high-rise build- 
ings and towers along landing glide 
paths, instrument-confusing microwave 
emissions, occasional rocket launches 
and the threat of collision with other 
planes. Now pilots have something ut- 
terly unexpected to contend with. In 
its latest “Notams” (Notices to Airmen), 
the Federal Aviation Administration 


TOM BUTLER—SMITHSONIAN ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY | 


the earth’s polar wobble and possible 
changes in the force of gravity. At 
the Mount Hopkins station, scientists 
are tracking reflector-equipped earth 
satellites and measuring pollutants in 
the upper atmosphere. 

Intense as they are, the beams aimed 
at the moon are not powerful enough 
to damage an aircraft flying thousands 
of feet above the laser gun. But the high- 
energy light. could sear the retinas of 
a pilot or passenger who happened to 
look directly into it. So far nothing 
of the sort has occurred, but the FAA 
is taking no chances. The observatories 
themselves cooperate by stationing air- 


LASER BEAM BEING AIMED AT MOON THROUGH TELESCOPE 
One possible target: enemy missiles. 


has warned aircraft to keep clear of 
four laser experiment sites: McDonald 
Observatory, near Fort Davis, Texas; 
a Harvard observatory northwest of Bos- 
ton; the University of Arizona’s Cat- 
alina Observatory 20 miles northeast 
of Tucson; and the Smithsonian As- 
trophysical Observatory’s Mount Hop- 
kins station 40 miles south of Tucson. 
At three of the locations, scientists 
are literally shooting at the moon—aim- 
ing powerful beams of intense laser 
light at the corner reflectors left by 
the Apollo astronauts near their lunar 
landing sites. Astronomical telescopes 
concentrate the beams and pick up 
their reflection from the moon. By pre- 
cisely clocking the round-trip time of 
each short burst of Jight—about 23 sec- 
onds—scientists have been able to mea- 
sure the distance between earth and 
moon to within six inches or less. 
They are gathering invaluable data on 
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craft spotters outside to watch the 
skies whenever experiments are in prog- 
ress. If a plane is seen near by, sci- 
entists hold their fire until it has 
passed by. 

There are more laser-experiment sites 
than those listed by the FAA. Under 
the U.S. Air Force's so-called Eighth 
Card program, centered at Kirtland 
Air Force Base (N. Mex.), researchers 
are exploring the use of even stronger 
laser beams as military weaponry. The 
airspace over bases housing such ex- 
periments is automatically out of bounds 
to civilian craft. One goal of the pro- 
gram: the development of a laser that 
could destroy incoming enemy missiles. 
Traveling at the speed of light (186,000 
miles per second), a laser beam could, 
in theory, intercept a 17,000-m.p.h. 
ICBM as it was re-entering the at- 
mosphere and sear it into an ineffective 


hulk while it was still hundreds of 
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Journey to Jupiter 

In the 13 years since Russia launched 
Sputnik 1, man has steadily pushed 
back the frontiers of space. Astronauts 
have walked on the moon, the Soviet 
spacecraft Venera 7 has.soft-landed on 
Venus, and three U.S. Mariner space- 
craft have swept past Mars, transmitting 
detailed pictures back to earth. Now sci- 
entists are preparing for an even more 
far-reaching journey. Last week NASA 
discussed its plans to launch the first un- 
manned planetary probe to the outer 
part of the solar system—a 550-Ib. space- 
craft that will fly past Jupiter. 

To reach the solar system's largest 
planet, a flight that could take two 
years or more, Pioneer F will have to sur- 
vive a hazard never before encountered 
by a spacecraft: it will have to pass 
through the asteroid belt, which con- 
sists of some 50,000 asteroids that cir- 
cle the sun between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter. If Pioneer runs the rocky 
gauntlet successfully, the way will be 
cleared for further explorations of the 
outer planets by unmanned spacecraft 
making Grand Tours* later in the dec- 
ade, as well as future flights by man him- 
self. A serious accident, on the other 
hand, might well cause space scientists 
to reconsider their plans. 

Mysterious Spot. As it passes within 
100,000 miles of Jupiter, Pioneer F 
will conduct a total of 13 experiments 
and radio the results back to mission con- 
trollers at NASA's Ames Research Cen- 
ter in Mountain View, Calif. A com- 
plex array of detectors, which poke out 
of the cone-shaped spacecraft like an- 
tennae on a monstrous insect, will mea- 
sure, among other things, magnetic fields, 
ultraviolet and infrared radiation, cosmic 
rays, meteoroid density and the inten- 
sity of the solar wind (charged atomic 
particles streaming from the sun). 

These readings may help to explain 
some of Jupiter’s more puzzling fea- 
tures. Except for the earth, it is the 
only planet believed to have a mag- 
netic field. It is also producing a great 
quantity of heat, the origin of which is 
still a mystery. In addition, it has twelve 
satellites, three of which are larger than 
the earth's moon. By analyzing the ra- 
dio signals that Pioneer emits just be- 
fore it ducks behind one of the larger 
moons, possibly Io (pronounced eye- 
oh), scientists may be able to tell wheth- 
er the satellite has an atmosphere. 

Most intriguing of all, light measure- 
ments by Pioneer's imaging photo-po- 
larimeter will enable computers on earth 
to construct about fen pictures of the 
planet that will show features as small 
as 250 miles across. Although the res- 
olution is not much greater than that 
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* In the late 1970s, the five outer planets will 
be so aligned that a single spacecraft can 
pass close to Jupiter, Saturn and Pluto—or Ju- 
piter, Neptune and Uranus—using the grav- 
itational pull of each planet to hurl itself on 
toward the next. That favorable configuration 
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to be used for not only 4-channel stereo 
but also 2-channel stereo as well. 

The 1730-SS. equipped with a built-in 
2-channel amplifier and 2 speakers, is de- 
signed for amazing versatility. Not only 
can it be used as a complete 2-channel 
stereo tape recorder. By simply adding 
an extra pair of AKAI speakers to your 
existing 2-channel stereo amplifier/speak- 
er system, the 1730-SS can also be used as 
anexciting4-channel stereo tape recorder. 
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Brotherhood of Victims 


BOUND TO VIOLENCE by Yambo Ouo- 
loguem. Translated by, Ralph Manheim. 
182 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
$5.95. 


For animals and humans it is fate 
Either to be victim or the bait. 


Nothing less savage—or less funny 
—than Anthony Hecht’s couplet com- 
mentary on Aesop, the slave as mor- 
alist, should introduce this small mas- 
terpiece on man's ingenious cruelty to 
man. Yambo Ouologuem (pronounced 
Oo-o-lo-guem), born 30 years ago in 
the French Sudan, now the Republic 
of Mali, writes from the point of view 
of victim. But what a victim! ; 

Too raging to be merely satirical, 
too exuberant to be tragic, his first 
novel (the first African novel to win 
one of France’s top literary honors, the 
Prix Renaudot) begins as a sort of mock 
epic outlining in blood red the very 
real history of an imaginary African em- 
pire, Nakem. 

Ouologuem manages his tableaux with 
a violent compression of energy, as if 
he were staging Marat/Sade played by 
the Keystone Kops. Over the centuries, 
in the name of Allah, in the name of 
Christ, in the name of the god of self-in- 
terest, “that precious raw material, the 
niggertrash" of Nakem is conquered, ex- 
ploited, then "freed" by new conquerors 
—Arab, French, even, alas, black. 

No scene is complete without its oblig- 
atory corpses: various Old Massas die 
from fire, asp and poison (stomach “ex- 
ploding like an infernal machine”). Sen- 
suality, in turn, has an almost mür- 
derous force. Always there are the users 
and the used, Slave caravans seem to 
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march across the top of every page 
like an endless frieze. 

Suddenly the cast of thousands disap- 
pears. The brilliant—and clearly well-re- 
searched—pageant of 74 centuries of 
“galloping inhumanity” (1202 to 1947) 
drastically slows its tempo. African Ey- 
eryman becomes specific—one Ray- 
mond-Spartacus Kassoumi of a Nakem 
that increasingly resembles Mali. Nak- 
em's black rulers have already decided 
that only slaves will be exposed to cor- 
rupt French schooling. Raymond comes 
of a slave family. He studies hard and, as 
his reward, ends up in Paris receiving an 
elite—and not so elite—education. To 
Ouologuem, Kassoumi is the ultimate so- 
phistication of slavery: the black man 
imprinted with a white soul. African his- 
tory—and the novel—reaches a su- 
premely ironic climax as Kassoumi, with 
his white wife, returns to become puppet 
leader of his emerging Third World na- 
tion. The slave disguised as master is a 
new breed of victim. 

“After such knowledge, what forgive- 
ness?” cried T.S. Eliot. At the conclusion 
of his bloody bloody chronicle Ouolo- 
guem does not presume to forgive either 
blacks or whites. But in the remarkable 
final chapter—having turned from histo- 
Han to novelist—he turns from novelist 
to mystic. “Politics,” he writes accusing- 
ly, “does not know the goal but forges a 
pretext of a goal.” Negritude or colonial- 
ism, black power or white power—on 
these terms, history makes victims, if not 
slaves of us all. With a skepticism nearly 
as pure as faith, Ouologuem concludes: 
one ought to despair of men’s ancient 
compulsion to rationalize tyranny and 
“believe one is right to despair. Love is 
nothing else.” That is the Way a victim 
can triumph, even as victim. It is the way 
Ouologuem at last turns his back on his 
past—without for a single moment turn- 
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HOW MUCH IS ENOUGH? by 
Enthoven and K. Wayne Smith, 3644 
Harper & Row. $8.95. | 
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received an invitation to attend the 
ceremony of the driving of the first 
pile. . 
As the pile was placed it made 
us feel good to know that something 
as abstract as banking knowhow was 
being transformed into something as 
solid as the foundations of a factory. 
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facilities we can offer. 
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| The case of the quick construction. 


If you need local or international 
banking service, do not hesitate to 
contact our head office in Amsterdam, 
Holland, or one of our 95 branches 
or affiliates, located in 29 countries 
outside the Netherlands. 

You'll get solid professional 
advice plus world-wide banking 
experience. > 
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afoul of service leaders, whose basic 
idea was “more of everything.” How 
Much Is Enough? offers new evidence, 
if any were needed, that the military bu- 
reaucracy must have strong civilian lead- 
ership to prevent waste and duplication, 
and that competing interests among 
and within the services tend to stifle in- 
novation. Elements in the Navy, for in- 
stance, resisted the Polaris submarine 
project, fearing that it would divert re- 
sources from other Navy programs. In 
1961, when imaginative Army thinkers 
devised the airmobile concept, they 
got a cool reception from their own su- 
periors until McNamara's office offered 
encouragement. Only after the tech- 
niques of Systems Analysis established 
the real differences between American 
and Russian military capability in Eu- 
rope was it possible to make a real- 
istic comparison between the strength 
of NATO and the Warsaw Pact na- 
tions. Until then, the Army simply count- 
ed divisions one to one, ignoring U.S. 
superiority in firepower and support 
elements. 

The search for comparative facts was 
often discouraging. They had great dif- 
ficulty in determining the actual strength 
of the Tactical Air Command and oth- 
er tactical air elements. Incredibly, it 
took from 1961 to 1966 for military 
and civilian planners to agree on how 
to take inventory at all.* Even now, 
the authors complain, the true cost of 
an infantry division is *not really known 
anywhere in the system." 

While admitting that the famous 
F-111 TFX *has not been a success," 
the book offers a novel explanation: it 
was not a case of McNamara's forcing 
the military to accept his whim, but his 
failure to follow his own precepts close- 
ly enough. He simply allowed the Air 
Force and the Navy to hang more spe- 
cific performance requirements on the 
F-111 than one aircraft could possibly 
deliver. 

Pooh-Poohed Studies. A similar fail- 
ure of analysis, on a much grander 
scale, occurred in Viet Nam. The es- 
sentially technical role of Enthoven’s 
staff kept it out of the major decision 
making on the war. When Enthoven 
did offer informal studies. the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff pooh-poohed them. “No 
one,” say the authors, “insisted on sys- 
tematic efforts to understand, analyze 
or interpret the war.” They do not blame 
McNamara explicitly. They note his de- 
sire to obtain more reliable information, 
and point out how difficult it was to 
get accurate data through the regular 
chain of command, 

Without quite saying we told you so, 
Enthoven and Smith report that their of- 
fice produced “pilot studies” debunking 
the body-count syndrome and showing 
how, even if the inflated figures were 
taken at face value, the enemy still had | 
enough manpower to fight on for years. | 
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When there are 
mountains 
to be moved... 


anywhere in the world, we're 
there. Ready to help you with 
International? equipment. 
From earth-moving crawlers, 
loaders, scrapers and 
excavators, to all sizes of on— 
or off-highway trucks. 


We have learned from you... 
from working with people all 
over the world for decades. 
The knowledge and experience 
gained with construction 
equipment also helps us to 
design improved equipment 
in other industries we serve— 
farming and truck transpor- 
tation. So talk to the company 
whose equipment has been 

d changing the face of the earth. 
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So much for the attrition strategy. An- 
other study stressed the ineffectiveness 
of bombing North Viet Nam; Hanoi 
was able to replace its losses with less 
strain than Washington had expected. 
But this information was produced af- 
ter the crucial policy had already been 
embarked upon. 
McNamara, the great quantifier, the 
executive of enormous will and intel- 
lect, the eternal challenger of conven- 
tional military wisdom, in the end proved 
unable to apply his own techniques ef- 
fectively to the greatest military en- 
terprise he undertook. Why? Enthoven 
and Smith offer no satisfactory expla- 
nation. The reader is left with two de- 
pressing possibilities. McNamara may 
simply have been too human to resist 
the political inertia around him. Or his 
case may demonstrate that no one man 
seems able to master the entire tech- 
nology of modern war and modern 


= Laurence l. Barrett 


Little Houses 


THE FIRST FOUR YEARS by Laura In- 
galls Wilder. 134 pages. Harper & Row. 


Some 40 years ago, an elderly lady 
sat down in a farmhouse on the edge 
of the Missouri Ozarks and wrote a 
book about her frontier childhood in 
the 1870s. Warm and straightforward, 
full of detail, Little House in the Big 
Woods was followed by seven more vol- 
umes—only slightly disguised as fiction 
—that carried the heroine, Laura In- 
galls, to the point of marriage with 
Almanzo Wilder. Collectively and in- 
dividually, all the books have becorhe 
classics of children's literature. It is safe 
to say that they have given a notion of 
what pioneer life was like to far more 
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Gathering up the hailstones. 


Americans than ever heard of Frederick 
Jackson Turner. 

Laura Ingalls Wilder died in 1957 at 
age 90. But she left behind the manu- 
script of yet another Little House book, 
or at least the extended draft for one. 
Written out like the others in longhand 
in orange-covered school notebooks, it 
was found among her papers. It tells 
what happened to Laura and Almanzo 
during their first four years of married 
life. To Wilder fans, its publication can 
be considered as an unexpected gift 
from the past. 

No doubt part of the constantly in- 
creasing sales of the Little House series 
(more than 2,000,000 so far) is ac- 
counted for by grandmothers and in- 
dulgent aunts bearing gifts. The books 
are standard stock (along with E.B. 
White, The Wizard of Oz and Dr. Seuss) 
in virtually every U.S. bookstore with 
a children's section. The publisher, Har- 
per & Row, reports receiving upwards 
of 3,000 fan letters a year (which they 
answer with a form letter originally pre- 
pared by Mrs. Wilder). 

Writing about the olden days, Laura 
Wilder quickly snares all the incipient 
"how-to" book readers in her audience. 
A half dozen or so pages into Little 
House in the Big Woods, she is telling 
how Pa made a smokehouse out of a hol- 
low tree to cure venison. She also de- 
Scribes cheese making, sod breaking, 
sugaring off, housebuilding (log, sod and 
frame), threshing, icé cutting and a hun- 
dred other practical matters. She offers 
assorted facts on such subjects as home- 
Stead law, horse breaking and how to 
manage a hoop skirt. The odd word 
may mystify (pieplant, claim shack, 
prove out, picket pin, beholden, bought- 
en), but the prose is straightforward 
enough for Hemingway. 

Nor is there any artificiality about 
the plotting. Plots, in fact, are so sea- 
sonally repetitive and events so fre- 
quently domestic a few readers, boys 
especially, find the books a drag. What 
drama there is comes from the con- 
Stant onslaughts of nature. Beginning 
in the Wisconsin forests, Laura, her sis- 
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What's so special about the Fiat 128? What are | 
outstanding features? Why such dazzling success? Fro]| 
whence this acclaim...the pu Mes .promotion...the pre | | 


Let's look at it another way. What are its faults, if an] 
Now it is easier to understand. Its only fault is beil 
normal. Everything and everyone has faults that balani 
their attributes. Fiat decided to make the 128 withd]| 
any of the involved, daringly advanced technology th 
ultimately introduces more problems. Look at the powq 
train for example. There's nothing special about fror] 
wheel drive. It is neat and simple. This, and other practid) 
design features are the secret of 128. | 
Fiat 128, 2-door, 3-door "station-wagon'" 4- N- 1,116 cc., 55 bhp (DIN), 140 kph-87 il 
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| I think perhaps why we gravitated to a 
| Air France is that we feel their atti" d 
| to flying is that 'this is very borin, j 
| E for all of us but -in sum we are goin! i 
l i y do our best to make it a little 
l a attractive’ give it a certain am 
| 4 style, not like many airlines. 
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Graduates and Jobs 


Sir: Your graduate [May 24] has the be- 
wildered look typical of the class of '71. 
He thinks he can't find a job because the 
big bad Establishment won't let him. The 
truth is, he has nothing to offer. He has oc- 
cupied space—educated he is not! 

He has busied himself with "relevant" 
courses like group interaction, and mean- 
ingful activities such as sit-ins. He cannot 
write a correct English sentence, has no 
idea how capitalism really works, but hav- 
ing bought the myth fostéred by the 
media that his is the "best-educated gen- 
eration" this country has produced, he ex- 
pects a good job from the system he has 
learned to denigrate. 

E.V. MANTHEY 


Rocky River, Ohio 


Sir If society demands that the student 
pay dearly for his education, it should in 
turn compensate him with a well-paying 
job. Failing this, education should be pro- 
vided free so that all may enjoy its fruits. 
CHELLIS AUSTIN 
Encinitas, Calif. 


Sir: I worked part-time as a bank teller 
while attending college, received my B.A. 
—and am now a full-time teller. 

Where, oh where, is that bright, re- 
warding future my friends, instructors and 
family told me I would find after grad- 
uating from college? 

T.B. STRODE JR. 
Vienna, Va. 
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Sir: Perhaps you could have given more 
encouragement to our discouraged B.A.s 
in the humanities, When Sputnik and its af- 
termath rate a footnote in the history of 
ideas, when plastics have been superseded, 
Sophocles and The Education of Henry 
Adams will still have a message. To fight 
pollution is not the solution. More than 
2,000 years ago, Terence in one of his 
comic plays said: “I am a man, and noth- 
ing human is foreign to me." Tell our hu- 
manities majors to take heart; they will 
be needed. Their chances may be better 
than you reported them. 

JULIAN G. PLANTE 

Collegeville, Minn. 


Sir: Remember the college graduate of 
1968, standing there on commencement 
day with diploma in one hand and a 
draft notice in the other? We did not 
have the chance to find out if the job of- 
fers were few or many. I would prefer 
the plight of the graduate of '71. 
Gary W. VAUGHT 
Altus A.F.B. 
Altus, Okla. 


Sir: The point of a good college edu- 
cation is not to equip the individual to 
make a financial killing or even get a job 
in his field immediately upon graduation, 
but to give him experience through knowl- 
edge of the arts, sciences, literature, his- 
tory and philosophy; this develops a well- 
rounded man. 

If students are going to college today 
merely to get a job, why not Katie Gibbs 
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ng! fiting of my life, in Australia. The sense 
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n very alarmed that Australia 
ikcoming so popular, especially with 
trans. Soon the uniqueness of Aus- 
ais going to fade into the familiar. 
BILL BACHMAN 
Wellsboro, Pa. 
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in Russia have lived that En and Fa 
for hundreds, of HESS Maybe it will help 
for Russian feet to i i 
E | be in Jewish shoes for 
Mns. R.J. KUPFERMAN 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Sir: I am a Jew, but I do not se 
the harassment of Soviet Apni pi 
do any good for anyone. They do not de- 
cide Russian policy, and even if they did, 
I cannot see how the Jewish Defense 
League approach could win Russian un- 
derstanding and consideration of com- 
plaints. If we are ever to find world 
peace and love, we must begin by treat- 
ing all men as our brothers, including Rus- 
sian diplomats. 

LiNDA SHERMAN 

Los Angeles 


Sir: The most beautiful photograph is 
that of the Soviet diplomat being fol- 
lowed by J.D.L. members in New York. 
It is wonderful to give the Red murderers 
a taste, if slight, of their own medicine. 
PuiLiP EBEL, M.D. 
Montreal 


Sir: Jews have been persecuted for over 
2,000 years, and most of us non-Jews 
have been responsible; however, I fail to 
see how the J.D.L. hopes to stop Soviet 
mistreatment of Jews by shouting ob- 
scenities at a little girl in New York. 
H. GEORGE Decancg JR., M.D. 
Pittsford, N.Y. 


Respect for Office and Incumbent 


Sir: I was deeply shocked at your at- 
tribution to me [May 31] of remarks dur- 
ing the course of a meeting at the White 
House that could only be interpreted as dis- 
respectful of the President. 

I cannot disclaim my age, to which ref- 
erence is made. But I do disclaim and de- 
clare as utterly false the remarks in ques- 
tion. My deep respect for the office of 
the President and for the present holder 
of that office completely precludes my hav- 
ing thought, much less expressed, any 


such sentiment. : 
Joun J. McCLoy 
New York City 
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Salaries and Scores EJ 
ay believe that "you 

cause you l 
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Caibe racism" and “dehumanizing con- 
ditions, violence and sadism” of pro foot- 
ball [May 24], but the overwhelming ev- 
idence seems to indicate that the team — 
that is emotionally “up” for the game is 
the one that wins, not the one whose play- 
ers’ identity crises have been solved and 
whose civil rights have been observed. | 
Those who opt for a career in professional 
sports must face the hard fact that their 
highly inflated salaries are paid for by 
the people who want to back a winner, 
not a player who (in Scott's words) feels 
that “the final score should be almost 
incidental.” : 

GEORGE F. PLATTS 

Ormond Beach, Fla. 


Sir: I think Jack Scott and others may 
be saying that the time of participatory | 
sports and lifetime sports is at hand, and E 
that the crowd-pleasing spectator sports 
can be left to the pros and television, or 
disappear entirely. | 

Sports such as bowling, golf, tennis, | 
swimming, bike riding, mountain climbing | 
and countless others all have the fun as- 
sociated with sports and yet everyone can 
participate. Size alone is not such a de- || 
termining factor as it is in football or bas- || 
ketball. Handicaps often tend to even the 
competition and make matches exciting. 

We in the U.S. may even discover some 
of the wonderful athletic competitions |! 
that other countries have been aware of ` 
for years. Perhaps even table tennis will be- 
come popular for other than diplomatic | 
reasons! 

Dick BURNS 

Bowling Coach 

Western New England College 
Springfield, Mass. 


Volunteers for a Swap 


Sir: John Blashill’s article *The Island | 
of Not Having" [May 17] makes Gan ji 
sound like an ideal spot for the troops j| 
here on Shemya to visit for rest and re- 
Our island is a 2-by-4-mile 

he far western end of jj 

are about 1,200 | 

ian men with 

hance to ogle 


ing, 

like a litt 

Shemya. If an 

to swap assignments, 


find volunteers. 
EpwiN M. BINDER 
Colonel, U.S.A.F. 
APO Seattle 
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litan metropolis 
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There are tougher challenges than even 
piosst building sites. Our test track. 
Il This is where 50 of our trucks are subjected 
E 'ontinuous punishment. For example, they 
M. It driven for more than 6,000 miles at full 
pied over potholes and washboard tracks, 
aces so severe that no driver can endure 
i fot more than an hour at a time. We 
R Er Up inclines so steep that no opera- 
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hes which are unequalled in rugged 
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vised from practical experience. 


That is why Mercedes-Benz trucks and 
buses are in use in 130 countries throughout Ef 
the world. They can cope with i 
the most punishing conditions, 
because they have already been 
through even harder testing. 
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Largest maker of commercial vehicles on the European continent: Mercedes-Benz | 
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C-5A GALAXY AT PARIS SHOW 


TiME'S first issue, dated March 3, 1923, included an Aeronautics section. De 
spite the aviation industry's youth, there was no shortage of news. Items: j 
—A device praised by an enthusiastic Thomas Alva Edison as "the first suc} 
cessful helicopter" set a record at McCook's Field in Dayton by remaining 
aloft for two minutes, 45 seconds. | 
—The British Air Ministry was building the first “Aerial Dreadnought,” 
seaplane. 
—French Pilot Sadi Lecointe set a new world speed record (averaging 
233.01 m.p.h.) over a four-kilometer course. | 
— Franklin D. Roosevelt and Marshall Field were among a handful of busif 
nessmen planning the first commercial "airship" line between Chicago and 
New York. | 

News of the aerospace field is no longer confined to one section of the mag 
azine, but receives continuing coverage in a number of departments. Ii) 
April, TIME did a cover story on the industry's difficulties. Last week we rel 
ported on the Paris Air Show, and this week Business carries an account of 
a ride in the new Anglo-French Concorde. Time has also come to be a cati 
alyst for aviation ideas beyond the printed page. Periodically we bring toj 
gether industry leaders, Government officials and others to exchange view)! 
and examine new developments. EN 

Such meetings give top figures in the field a rare opportunity to compart} 
notes. In 1969; 150 executives attended the Time/747 Conference in Seattle 
where most of them got their first glimpse of the awesome jumbo jet. The fo 
lowing winter TIME flew a similar group to Bristol, England, and then to Pa 
for a peek at the Concorde and a seminar on the future of the SST. KS 

Last week we continued the tradition by inviting 175 aviation leaders and of 
servers from the U.S., Europe and the Middle East to the TiME/Superjet Cc 
ference at Deauville, France. The group, hosted by Time Inc. President J 
Shepley, heard expert appraisals of aviation prospects and problems, then wen} 
to the Paris Air Show. Among the Government officials participating wer 
U.S. Transportation Secretary John Volpe, Federal Aviation Administr 
John Shaffer and Civil Aeronautics Board Chairman Secor Browne. W 

At the air show, America's mammoth C-5A Galaxy challenged the < di 
viet show-stoppers for attention over the tarmac of Le Bourget Airpor 
Volpe reminded the Time conference of another kind of challenge. 
year, he said, the U.S. will hold a transportation exhibition of its own at 
les Airport near Washington, D.C. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Of War and Heroes 


Sensing his own frailty, each man 
yearns for someone stronger or nobler 
or more certain in whom to believe. 
He embraces God, or he elevates mor- 
tals to the status of heroes, or he 
does both. The death of World War 
II hero Audie Murphy (see page 25) 
was a melancholy reminder that so- 
ciety imposes an impossible burden 
on those few from whom it expects 
so much. This is especially true of 
the battle hero, whose impulsiveness, 
perhaps sheer recklessness, and submer- 
sion of self can emerge as fatal faults in 
the day-by-day pursuit of peacetime 
success. And the hero, too, aware of 
his own weakness, must always fight 
the fear that he does not deserve all 
of the accolades. 

The pressure has crushed many war 
heroes. World War II Flying Ace “Pap- 
PY" Boyington returned to take to the 
bottle, fall into debt and observe bit- 
terly: "Show me a hero and I'll show 
you a bum." Marine Ira Hayes, one of 
the idolized flag raisers at Iwo Jima, 
died at 32 in a drunken stupor, frozen 
in the wintry outdoors of an Indian res- 
ervation. Similar strains tear at rel- 
atively unknown Congressional Medal 
of Honor winners as their wartime ex- 
ploits dog them. Marine Johnny Ba- 
silone, decorated for bravery at Gua- 
dalcanal, was obsessed with the notion 
that someone else had done the deeds 
for which he was honored, refused his 
right to seek a Stateside assignment, 
and was killed at Iwo Jima. Michigan’s 
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Sergeant Dwight Johnson, whose heroics 
in Viet Nam verged on the suicidal, re- 
quired psychiatric treatment on his re- 
turn, then was fatally wounded when 
he tried to hold up a Detroit drive-in gro- 
cery store. 

The ancient Greeks may have had a 
more humane idea. They were hero wor- 
shipers, too, but an individual had to 
die before he was enshrined. The dead, 
at least, cannot destroy or be consumed 
by their own legends. 


Beauty Over Bullets 


From youthful radicals to such em- 
inent Establishmentarians as Dwight Ei- 
senhower, critics have assailed the mil- 
itary-industrial complex as too powerful 
for the nation's good. Former FAA ad- 
ministrator E.R. (“Pete”) Quesada claims 
that at least in monetary terms, the vast- 
ness of the complex is a myth. He bet 
a colleague one box of cigars that the 
value of common stock of the ten larg- 
est companies commonly assumed to 
be part of the complex was less than 
that of a single cosmetics firm. 

Quesada is now smoking contentedly. 
He produced figures proving that as of 
April 26, the common stock of the ten 
companies (Lockheed Aircraft, General 
Dynamics, McDonnell Douglas, United 
Aircraft, North American Rockwell, Lit- 
ton Industries, Grumman, Ling-Temco- 
Vought, Boeing and Raytheon) was 
worth $4,723,814,437. On the same date 
the common stock of Avon Products 
was valued at $5,618,240,682. It is com- 
forting to learn that the nation values 
beauty above bullets. It is also dis- 
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levels of governmental secrecy, th E nfo 
tional Security Council stands apa Pat 
apex. Yet when it meets and tumipd,isa 
the lights for a briefing, an ouspmws 
can walk right in. So, at least, clainisue 
mer Presidential Press Secretary Pe im 
Salinger, who reveals that such? de 
zarre incident in his first novel, ong her 
structions of My Government, was bapSessed 
on an actual happening in 1961. ne 
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Ts remain, along with gossips 
compapaosity about the powerful, to 
F bys it a kind of minor na- 
ial ceremony. 
The betrothed merit close 
bir. Unlike, say, Luci Jobn- 
ax who was a fairly girlish 
1, theetunformed 19 when she mar- 
ds a fal Pat Nugent, Tricia Nixon, 
tumii#,isa young lady of high, im- 
| ous Hs and sometimes myste- 
faim! as definition. Whatever the lol- 
ry Pet? image her Buster Brown 
ich and patent shoes may have 
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the oath of office to George Washington 
and was envoy to France in Napoleon’s 
time. His statue stands in the Capitol’s 
Statuary Hall. The other side of the ar- 
gument is that the daughter of an Amer- 
ican President does not marry up. In a 
meritocratic society, it is not convincing 
to suggest that the groom outranks the 
bride socially because of a forebear's ac- 
complishments six generations back. 

_In some ways, a White House wed- 
ding reflects the style of a presidency. 
Luci Johnson was married in the larg- 
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Nimbus of history. 


est Roman Catholic church in the West- 
ern Hemisphere—in a ceremony to 
which, as Comedienne Edie Adams said, 
“only the immediate country Was in- 
vited.” Tricia's wedding will obey a Nix- 
onian instinct for the via media. It will 
be neither the largest nor smallest: a sim- 


ple spectacular. 


Bruised Egos 
E EIS 3 ly 
One trait Tricia and Eddie zealous 
share is a passion for privacy. (Much 
of the White House staff often does 
ot know whether Trici { 
halfway across the country.) That in- 


clination has i 
since March, whert they made their en- 


agement : 
uem for the wedding. 
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a is at home or 
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i d began marshaling 
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White House 


hoped that the ceremony could be pri- 
vate. She relented because, as she told 
TiME's Bonnie Angelo last week, “we 
both thought it fitting and appropriate 
to share it with so many of the Amer- 
ican people." 

But how much to share? There fol- 
lowed long and delicate negotiations over 
television coverage. It was finally agreed 
that TV cameras could video-tape all 
of the wedding proceedings except the 
actual ten-minute ceremony. Even what 
the cameras can record cannot be shown 
live; the networks will telecast 
the tapes later in the day. 

The weather and guest list 
were special problems. If it rains, 
as it has often in Washington 
this spring, the ritual will be 
moved inside to the East Room, 
which can comfortably accom- 
modate only about 400 standees. 
Teddy Roosevelt's daughter Al- 
ice, who, at 87, will be a Nixon 
guest on Saturday, discovered 
as much in 1906 when she 
packed in 680 for her marriage 
to Congressman Nicholas Long- 
worth: some of the ladies began 
to swoon in the crush. 

Thus limited to 400 guests, 
the senior Nixons and Coxes are 
inviting from 40 to 50 couples 
each, with the rest allotted to Tri- 
cia and Eddie. As a result, many 
Washington egos have been 
bruised. The diplomatic corps is 
excluded—although the slight 
was softened by a reception for 
Tricia and Eddie last week that 
was given by Secretary of State 
William Rogers’ wife Adele, 
Even the leadership of Congress 
was struck from the list. 

The Nixons, for their side of 
the aisle, are asking mostly old, 
close friends: Los Angeles Busi- 
nessman Jack Drown and his 
wife, Industrialist Robert Ab- 
planalp, Bebe Rebozo, PepsiCo 
President Donald Kendall. Other 
guests: Chief of Protocol Emil 
Mosbacher Jr., Federal Reserve 


Board Chairman Arthur Burns and Paul — 


Keyes, a former writer for TV's Laugh- 


In. The President's brothers, Donald and ff 


Edward Nixon, will attend, as will Mrs. 
Nixon’s brothers, William and Thomas 
Ryan, and her half brother, Matthew 
Bender. At one point, Mrs. Nixon sug 
gested throwing all the names in 
air and inviting the ones that landed fac 
up. After the invitations went out, th 
White House phone began ringing. 
calls from scores of chagrined fri 
—and strangers—who claimed that the: 
invitations had been lost in the mail 
One improbable person who did re- 
ceive an invitation at the bridegroom's 
insistence—and plans to attend—is Ed- 
die’s friend Ralph Nader. 

Meantime, a tidal flow of nuptial 


Mamie Eisenhower sent a rose-bordered 
silver tray engraved “Tricia and Ed- 
ward Cox, May 26, 1971." Some heads 
Of state, although advised that no gifts 
were expected, were determined to send 
something special—including a marble 
coffee table and four stools from Tai- 
wan's Chiang Kai-shek. The diplomatic 
corps presented a silver punch bowl 
with silver tray and cups. With Eddie's 
approval, Tricia selected her patterns: 
Lenox "Blue Tree" china, Lunt's "EI- 
oquence" silver ($95 a place setting) 
and Waterford's "Lismore" crystal. At 
her two bridal showers, Tricia received 
a juice squeezer from her future mother- 
in-law, a filmy and feathered negligee 
from a family friend, Mrs. Elmer Bobst 
and a few droll items such as a gilt-han- 
dled plumber’s friend and an apron in- 
seribed JULIA CHILD EATS TV DINNERS. 
In the White House flower room, a pla- 
toon of florists has put together more 
than 100 arrangements, mostly white 


roses and lilies touched with pink and 
lavender, to transform the State Floor 
of the White House into a virtual 
garden, 
Possibly the most hazardous contoc- 
tion is the nearly Babylonian wedding 
cake, a seven-tiered, 6-ft. I0-in., 350-Ib. 
confection with a 5-ft.-wide bottom lay- 
y er; each succeeding level of the high- 
Th rise cake is cantilevered from a central 
i pole and separated from the one below 
ihi by eight inches of open space, The mas- 
[i ter of pastry artists, New York's Mau- 
|] rice Bonté, will spin the sugar filigree, 
f including love-birds on the bottom 
Wer and the initials P.N. and E.C. 
NE This architectonic production has 
raised some apprehensions. To begin 
with, White House Chef Henry Haller 
was incautious enough to advertise his 
recipe for the lemon-flavored pound cake 
in advance. The New ‘York Times, De- 
troit Free Press and several other news- 
papers and television stations quickly 
tried out the formula. The Times fouled 
its stove with a doughy overflow and, 
somewhat overblown story, report- 
it the recipe contained too much 
bite and yielded a disgusting com- 


lay- 
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the Free Press came out with a baked 
brick. Tricia and Pat Nixon both laughed 
over the great cake debate. “I don't un- 
derstand what went wrong for the 
Times," said Mrs. Nixon. "The chef 
did it here at the White House, and we 
all sampled it and it was delicious." 


Groom's Bouquet 


There were also memories of Luci 
Johnson and Pat Nugent trying to slice 
their cake with a ceremonial sword. 
They whacked at it without success. 
Chef Haller advised last week that Tri- 
cia and Eddie should “plunge in like 
you plunge a sword into a bull." Alice 
Longworth might be of some help. It 
has been said—she denies it—that be- 
fore, cutting her cake, she waved the 
sword wildly over her head like a 
Cossack. 

Tricia’s wedding will be the 16th to 
be celebrated in the White House, the 
eighth involving a presidential daughter. 


The tradition began in 1820 with Ma- 
ria Hester Monroe's unpretentious wed- 
ding to President Monroe's personal sec- 
retary, Samuel Lawrence Gouverneur 
~an event recorded in a succinct 35 
words by Washington’s Daily National 
Intelligencer, y 

In 1842 President John Tyler’s daugh- 
ter Elizabeth married Virginian William 

Waller, who was favorably described as 
"an artless, unsophisticated, generous, 
honorable man of pure and sound prin- 
ciples—ardent and affectionate in his at- 
tachment to his relatives.” Tyler had to 
limit the size of the wedding because 
he could not get Congress to appropriate 
money to redecorate or even maintain 
the White House. The bride’s sister-in- 
law Priscilla had a quaint tribute for 
Elizabeth: “She was Surprisingly lovely 
in her wedding dress, her face literally 
covered with blushes and dimples. She 
behaved remarkably well too.” 

_ U.S. Grant’s beautiful daughter Nel- 
lie made one of the odder White House 
matches in 1874. On a transatlantic voy- 
age, she was beguiled by an Englishman 
named Algernon Charles Frederick Sar- 
toris. Despite Grant’s disapproval and 
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[iind she has been called the 
D conservative of the Nixons. She 
AM, for example, congratulated Spiro 
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private property. 
§me at the White House regard Tri- 
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het bridal showers, she clowned by 
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ma White House getaway box," 
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much is T C c 
A friend of the groom's says that “Tri- 
cia is getting the pick of the Now Gen- 
eration"—which may be an eccentricall 
enthusiastic way to describe Ed Com 
He is, in fact, a collage of suavely meld- 
ed opposites, His mother, Anne C.D 
Finch, is descended from pre-Revo- 
lutionary Van Rensselaers and Schuy- 
lers. His father, Howard Cox, takes 
some pains to explain that although 
he is widely known as Colonel Cox 
"the highest I ever got was lieutenant 
colonel" while serving as a cargo 
pilot in World War II. A New York law- 
yer, he is a former National Commander 
of the Military Order of the World 
Wars, and the family orbits from a 
town house on Manhattan's East End 
Avenue to the exclusive River Club 
to the family's "place" on Long Is- 
land's Westhampton Beach, where the 
colonel sails and pilots a chartered 
Twin Comanche plane. 

In such an atmosphere, Ed Cox de- 
veloped the accent and leisurely skills 
of the established Eastern WASP: boat- 
ing, tennis, squash. In an almost os- 
tentatious triple play, he went from 
Princeton to Yale to Harvard—Prince- 
ton as an undergraduate majoring in 
public and international affairs, Yale 
for one year as a graduate student in ar- 
chitecture, then Harvard Law School. 


The Dating Years 


Ed Cox, however, is as susceptible to 
misleading stereotyping as is Tricia. In 
his senior year at Princeton, he at- 
tended a seminar in corporate practice: 
led by Ralph Nader and became fas- 
cinated by Nader's references to Del- 
aware's corporate laws. He did a term 
paper on the subject, which he later 
turned into his undergraduate thesis, at- 
tacking the laws; it sufficiently impressed 
Nader to earn a place for Cox on the 
original seven-man Nader. team that 
studied the Federal Trade Commission 
in 1968. During that summer, Cox 
proved a dogged investigator. The fol- 
lowing year, he worked for the New Re- 
public—a liberal journal that is hardly 
one of Richard Nixon's favorite mag- 
azines—writing editorials about cigarette 
ads and the use of pesticides and two 
signed pieces on corruption in the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers Union and the need 
to develop a new steam-powered car as 
an alternative to the polluting internal- 
combustion engine. . 

The year after they met at Chapin, 
Eddie escorted Tricia to the Interna- 
tional Debutante Ball. By then he was 
a freshman at Princeton. Over the years, 
they dated more or less constantly and 
quietly, although Tricia often went out 
with other young men. Barry Goldwater 
Jr. escorted her to à White House 
masked ball, causing at least some ideo- 
logical titillation. Ed took time out from 
his Naders Raiders project in 1968 
to be with Tricia at the Republican 
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Without reciting Kahlil Gibran. 
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7 NIXON & TRICIA (AGED ELEVEN) AT BASEBALL 
The first-born’s empathy endures. 


National Convention in Miami Beach, 
but most of the attention then was 
fixed on David and Julie. Eddie was so 
discreet about his relationship with Tri- 
cia that most of his colleagues at the 
New Republic were unaware of it. 

The Nixon family itself was a bit 
late in finding out how serious the cou- 
ple was. Eddie proposed to Tricia in 
the Lincoln Sitting Room of the White 
House shortly after Nixon's inaugura- 
tion, but it was not until last Thanks- 
giving. during a holiday at Camp David, 
that Cox approached the President about 
the engagement. Ed gave Tricia an heir- 


In the midst of her wedding prep- 
arations last week, Tricia Nixon met in 
the Lincoln Sitting Room of the White 
House with TiMEs Bonnie Angelo. 
Some of Tricia's observations: 


| DON'T really know w 

of Tricia Nixon is. I s 
des from person to person 
the age of ten w 


hat the image 
uppose it var- 
- Anyone over 
ould probably be a 
tougher person than the Alice-in-Won- 
derland image— you couldn't help but 
| be after living in the world, after living 

in New York City. But then, Alice was 
| & pretty tough character herself, so may- 

be that's not a poor comparison. 

9 


| To me the greatest mystery of the 
| campaign was that it was said that 
i) David [Eisenhower] was the most lib- 
|| eral and Julie was next and I was the 
| most conservative. It was just incredible, 
IM. I really don't know where some of 
|, these stories develop. 

| Im a very strong-minded person, 
f Once I decide I feel a certain way 
about an issue or a person, I can change, 
"but I’m not usually swayed by an ar- 
ent of the moment. It usually takes 
longer because I've already 
idea through on my own, 
to have a lot of good 
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USHA SPAM EARP Mat ond 
ring that his grandmother 
had worn. 

The fact that Ed proposed 
so quickly after Tricia be- 
gan her new life at the White 
House might suggest to pop- 
psychers that he was afraid 
of losing her. “I don’t real- 
ly know if that was his feel- 
ing,” Tricia says. “For al- 
though Ed and I have dis- 
cussed this period a great 
deal, because it was a very 
important period in our 
lives, a sort of crossroads, I 
really don’t know the an- 
swer. I think that any time 
a change is involved, people 
feel, if not threatened, ei- 
ther a loss or a gain. Maybe 
he felt that, as opposed to 

the feeling that this life 
might take me away. After all, people 
don't really change." 

Tricia and Eddie have almost cured 
their relationship like tobacco. “Eddie,” 
says Tricia. “is my first and last love." 
What Tricia especially cherishes in Ed- 
die, she says, “is his sincerity. He is a 
completely sincere person. He won't go 
out of his way to say anything about any- 
one, but he always says what he is think- 
ing. He is never dishonest." Like many 
brides, Tricia also cheerfully concedes 
that her groom is "more intelligent" 
and "more intellectual" than she. 

Friends of the President say that Ed- 


GAME 


"Alice Was a Tough Character" 


ideas to go against the ones I hold. Im 
sure there are times when Ed has in- 
fluenced me, but that's half the fun of 
it, too. We are always trying to per- 
Suade one another—sometimes we do 
it in jest, sometimes we are serious in 
purpose. Maybe he's helped to change 
part of an idea [I have] rather than a 
whole idea. [As for whether she has 
ever changed Eddie's views]: I don't 
think he'd admit to that! 
9 
Ed and I are two ind 


ividual people 
and at this 


c point we are still devel- 
oping. We hope we will always be de- 
veloping, some way. But for us to find 
something that is truly meaningful to de- 
vote ourselves to would be really won- 
derful—if we felt we could really make 
a contribution to one another and to 
other people as well. 
e 
Readiness for a new life has nothing 
to do with chronological age. Some peo- 
ple are ready earlier than others. My sis- 
ter and David—that was a marriage 
made in heaven because it was so beau- 
tiful. Even though they were young 
when they married, it was just perfect 
and they knew it. Eddie was my first 
love, and we always knew how we felt 
about one another. We just thought 
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Ed came frequently 
weekends at the Whit 
casionally for a visit 
Sometimes he was assigned the Qu 
Bedroom, more often a third-floor p 
room. In fact, with only the P 9^ 
Service as chaperons, they have E 
ended wherever they chose—at Ce b 
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fall] is going to be totally differen 
difference between night and di Ped oy 
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mal life more than any other Peli), 
because when we're at San Clee len. 
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mag]. ite House, Key Biscayne. 
Colt pire House, they played pool 
Tom} X ddie” usually won—and fre- 
Ompli ini watched movies. “That’s one of 
anif nderful things about, living in 
St. pite House,” says Tricia. You 
T ef „any movie on 24 hours' notice. 
du. en all the old movies we've al- 
ed to see— Humphrey Bogart 


uf 
andi gwant ? a 
, We're great fans of 


wc. Fields. 
awek Fields; his sense of humor is so 
Quek" Both are interested in history 
oor fl savor the White House because of 
ve s omer tenants, Tricia's favorite be- 
“hi Dolley Madison. “Because she was 
"hoping and warm,” says Tricia, “I 
Hak she bridged so many gaps present 
on hie country.” s : 
on marly hermetic privacy, no place 
TA better than Camp David on Mary- 
els Catoctin Mountain. Tricia espe- 
úly liked getting away from the om- 
iint guards and tourists around 
eni: White House grounds. Along with 
ay f E. the camp, like a resort hotel, of- 
ipit. ne tennis, skeet shooting, 
pag Er n movies, bicycling and roll- 
r pla) ung. Tricia, who calls herself “the 
eme os Most unathletic woman,” tried 
avid igt up with Ed, who has an almost 
iminate passion for sports. “The 
pire seen Edward unco- 
i avin says, "is on a surf- 
bdge ER there is a roaring fire 
| up With ut Tricia unexpectedly 
feih another pastime: “Eddie 
i e red a marvelous thing 
: in the winter. We dis- 
auna, and then we go into 
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AGNEW CONGRATULATING COX 


As the wedding approached—along 
with Ed’s law. school exams, which end- 
ed last week—Tricia and her mother mo- 
bilized a small army of more than 100 
chefs, florists, seamstresses, painters and 
calligraphers. Pat Nixon threw herself 
into it with a special enthusiasm that 
may have assuaged the unhappiness of 
knowing that both of her daughters 
have left her wing. Even though she 
and the President will celebrate their 
own 31st wedding anniversary nine days 
after Tricia’s wedding, Mrs. Nixon in- 
sists that she has no advice to offer her 
daughter. *We've always been so close,” 
she. says. "We've always confided in 
each other. There's really nothing I can 
tell her now. My only advice is—just 
be happy!" She adds warmly: "I'm so 
glad that Eddie is finished with exams 
now and can enjoy the fun. He's going 
to be a wonderful son-in-law.” 

After a year in which Julie was 
often in Washington while David Ei- 
senhower went through Navy officers’ 
training, the Nixons will face an emp- 
tier house this summer. The Eisenhowers 
are moving to Atlantic Beach, Fla., 
near David's new naval base. Eddie 
and Tricia will live in New York 
while Ed clerks in a federal attorney's of- 
fice, then settle in a two-bedroom Cam- 
bridge apartment in Septernber as Ed 
begins his third year of Harvard Law 
School; the locale, if not all of the cir- 
cumstances, conjures up Erich Segal's 
Love Story. Except for the few months 
after Lynda Johnson got married, it 
will be the first time since the '50s 
that the White House has no presidential 
sons or daughters running around to en- 
liven the mansion. i 

For the Nixons, the contrast will be 
all the bleaker after the noise and gai- 
ety of the wedding. Tricia and Eddie 
will exchange vows in a ten-minute ser- 
vice presided over by the Rev. Edward 
Gardiner Latch, a Methodist who is 
the Nixons’ old family pastor and chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives. 
While hardly venturesome as the new im- 
provisational weddings 80— Kahlil Gi- 
bran will not be recit |—the service 
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MEETING AFRICAN DIPLOMAT 


The President's daughter does not marry up. 


will be mildly ecumenical. There will 
be Episcopal (Ed is an Episcopalian) as 
well as Methodist and Catholic prayers. 
In fact, it will be the most innovative 
of any White House wedding. Then, to 
Purcel's Trumpet Tune and Air, Tri- 
cia, in her Priscilla of Boston gown, 
will climb the curving south stairs on Ed- 
die's arm, followed by the rest of the 
bridal party, including Matron of Hon- 
or Julie Eisenhower. : 


Aiming for Maizie 


White House regulars may notice one 
singular change from the usual pres- 
idential party: instead of the Marine 
Band, which prides itself as "the Pres- 
ident’s own," the Army Strings will. 
play, their first time at any major White 
House event. The only Marines will be 
a harpist and flutist providing back- 
ground music in the Diplomatic Re- 
ception Room. There is a reason, whis- 
pers a White House source: the Nixons 
feel that the Army has had to suffer so 
many indignities of late, so much at- 
tack from within, that this is one small 
way to honor it. 

Inside, the champagne will froth in the 
Diplomatic Reception Room, with a lav- 
ish buffet of smoked salmon, roast beef © 
and shrimps in coconut (caviar and foie 
gras were eliminated for economy rea- 
sons) spread in the State Dining Room 
not far from the multistoried cake. After 
an interval at the reception, Tricia will 
climb halfway up the red-carpeted grand 
stairs and toss her bouquet down to the $ 
attendants waiting below; if Tricia's aim | 
is on, it probably will fall to Ed's 25-year- 
old sister Maizie, who will be a brides- 
maid. Then, reversing the White House 
pattern of more than 100 years— 
customarily change to traveling clo! 
and sneak away—Tricia and Edd 
leave by the North Portico in fu 
ding regalia while the guests | 
with rose petals. 

There will be one other | ; | 
change. Richard Nixon, who has never | 
been seen doing so since he became Pres- = 
ident, promises that he will dance at | 
his daughter's wedding. D 
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HE scene in the cavernous committee 

room was deceptively calm. Wilbur 
Mills of Arkansas, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
was smiling and attentive. The chief wit- 
ness, Treasury Secretary John Connally, 
was relaxed and cordial. There was lit- 
tle outward sign that these two wily, vast- 
ly experienced politicians were meeting 
in a head-on clash over the Nixon Ad- 
ministration's top-priority bill, the mea- 
sure that proposes to share an initial 
$5 billion a year in federal revenues 
with the states and cities. 

For months before last week's con- 
frontation, Vice President Agnew had 
traveled around the U.S. drumming up 
support for the measure, while Mills 
went cross-country to denounce it before 


doesnt do anything but put money 
is," said Gibbons. 
When Ohio's Charles Vanik argued that 
the 25 largest cities in the U.S. would re- 
ceive only one-quarter of the $5 billion, 
Connally bluntly confessed: “This is not 
a bill to relieve the urban crisis." The Ad- 
ministration, said Michigan Democrat 
Martha Griffiths, wants to give money to 
Podunk in order to win as many votes as 
possible. “Podunk is part of America,” 
snapped Connally. “It is impossible to 
devise a formula that will answer the 
problems of all 38,000 political subdivi- 
sions of this country." 

Representative Griffiths went on to 
complain that some states should not 


where the wealth 
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| hand. "I want to con 
told Connallv, 
statement in behalf of 
| cause." The other membe 
mittee then proceeded to probe the weak 
points skillfully. 

Representative Sam Gibbons of Flor- 
ida complained that the bill allots money 
to a city in proportion to the amount of 
tax revenue the city raises. This means 
that heavily taxed but not so needy cities 
Would get more aid than impoverished 
iommunities whose tax base has steadily 
ded. Comfortable 
, would get $1,527,668 v. 


a very weak 


almost contritely, 
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dermine whatever little 
on’s case for revenue sharing. 
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however. Many of the Governor 
especially the mayors, have grown eg] 
ored of the Sharing idea. Once s]. 
goody has been dangled before isle 
they are not likely to let it be taken M. 
When Senator Muskie Seemed i9 We 
backing.away from revenue sharing 
couple of months ago, the mayon eh 
him straight with dire warnings of pik, . 
ical reprisal, Muskie got the message] 
the same time that Connally was (isl 
ing, a Senate subcommittee was holi 
hearings on Muskie’s own revenues 
ing bill—a plan that would provides 
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of the Administration's $5 billion dl 
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with over four million motor vehicles 
on the road, the Australian automotive 
service industry has to be geared to 
provide fast, efficient service, with 
parts designed to original specifica- 
tions for vehicles irrespective of their 
country of origin. 


Find out t 


Over 85 countries buy Australian-made 
cars, trucks, parts and accessories, i 
because they are proven for reliability - 
and ease of servicing. n 
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592036; Singapore, Tel. 361444 ; Taipei, Tel. 778-181/3; 
Bangkok, Tel. 35970-9. -` 
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| etting perfect exposures is child's play. 

[With the Pentax through-the-lens light metering system, it's 

SO easy to get the correct exposure every time. Whether you're 
shooting in bright sunlight, dim candlelight, or any kind of 

ight in-between, the meter needle is exactly centered within 

he viewfinder when the aperture and shutter Speed have been set $ Yina mae 
orregily. It's virtually impossible to make a mistake. So m 


get ready for the fun with a Pentax...the most popular fine SLR Photo by Yutaka Takanashi w5 
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isto Viet Nam, and all have come 

idopressed by the narcotics crisis. 
The President is obviously deeply con- 
Paid at the destruction of human lives 
pines, particularly among the young; 
White House estimates that 50% 
US, addicts are under 21. Nixon. is 
keeping an eye on the drug issue's 
Fini potential. The fallout from drug 
{œm Viet Nam could continue to 
Waltention on the American pres- 
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Charge of a General 


For all the scalding publicity a 
onized soul penc QR me Drs 
Army had to endure in the case of 
Lieut. William Calley Jr., his trial and 
subsequent conviction did not penetrate 
the military's innermost defenses, After 
all, Calley was hardly one of the elite 
of the officer corps. He was one of 
those thousands of peripheral soldiers 
of ordinary background and average in- 
telligence who slog their way through 
O.CS., enjoy a career of tedious as- 
signments in grubby outposts and never, 
never rise beyond the rank of colonel. 

John W. Donaldson, 47, is something 
else: the very model of a modern brig- 
adier general. He boasts an impeccable 


DONALDSON IN VIET NAM 
The morass is legal and moral. 


military heritage. His father and grand- 
father were West Pointers and high- 
ranking officers. Donaldson graduated 
from the Point in 1944, and his duty as- 
signments have been exceptional. He 
studied French civilization at the Sor- 
bonne and German at Middlebury Col- 
lege in Vermont, and received a master’s 
degree in foreign affairs from George 
Washington University in 1963. From 
1956 to 1960 he served as senior aide-de- 
camp in Paris to General Lauris Norstad, 
then Supreme Commander of Allied 
Forces, Europe. Donaldson holds a Sil- 
ver Star, Bronze n Distinguished 
ine Cross and Purple Heart. 
PRP Action." Although there had 


arlier reports that the Army might 
bene ane l officer of murder 


Donaldson was 

Vietnamese oe à 

others. According to 

son, while a colonel comma 
11th Infantry Brigade of the 
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Division, on numerous occasions. took 
potshots at Vietnamese with an 
M-16 rifle from his helicopter. The hel- 
icopter pilot who blew the whistle on 
Donaldson said that the shootings oc- 
curred between October 1968 and 
March 1969. 

Before his attorneys shut him up, Don- 
aldson did not deny the shootings, but 
said he had made a point of firing only at 
men who “took evasive action” during 
battle and must hence have been the en- 
emy. Other than that, he has been silent 
except to issue a stock statement: “These 
charges are based upon an investigation 
and a report prepared by the Army’s 
Criminal Investigation Division which 
has been a one-sided report. Certain 
parts of this report and investigation 
have just now been made available to me 
and to my counsel. I would like to say 
that I have full faith in the U.S. Army. 
The Army has been my life and I have 
full confidence in the U.S. military judi- 
cial system.” Said his Army lawyer, 
Lieut. Colonel Robert Poydasheff: “We 
haven’t had a chance yet to come for- 
ward with all our evidence. When all the 
evidence is in, I feel General Donaldson 
will be vindicated."* 

Calley Mold. Also charged with two 
separate killings was Donaldson's Op- 
erations officer at the time, Lieut. Col- 
onel William McCloskey, 39. Although 
he is a dedicated officer with ten Pur- 
ple Hearts to his credit, McCloskey is 
more in the Calley mold, a onetime en- 
listed man who served two hitches be- 
fore going to O.C.S. in 1954. 

What happens now depends upon 
Lieut. General Claire E. Hutchin Jr., 
commanding general of the First Army, 
to which both officers are now assigned 
(Donaldson was transferred from a sen- 
sitive Pentagon post when news of the 
forthcoming charges began to seep out). 
If Hutchin decides to proceed, the next 
step is a formal investigation under Ar- 
ticle 32, the approximate Army equiv- 
alent of a grand jury hearing. Then, on 
advice from the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s attorneys, Hutchin may or may 
not order a court-martial. 

No Retreat. He almost certainly 
will. The Army is still stinging from 
charges that it made a scapegoat of Cal- 
ley. It would leave itself open to a 
charge of whitewashing if it dropped 
the Donaldson affair without a trial. Be- 
sides, the man behind the investigation 
is General William Westmoreland; the 
flinty Chief of Staff has announced 
that "the system is on trial" Brigadier |. 


General Samuel Koster, Americal Di- WM 


vision commander at the time of My 
Lai, has already been reduced to his 
present rank on Westmoreland's i 
mendation. Many ranking officers 


ecom 


* The last U.S. general to be accused of $f 
war crimes was Brigadier General Jacob H. $ 
Smith in 1901, He was court-martialed for or- | 
dering a Philippine village turned into a “howl- 
ing wilderness” and “all persons over the 
age of ten” slaughtered. He was convicted 
and later admonished and ordered to retire 
by President Theodore Roosevelt. 
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is. Feeling alone, 
rted and very much disoriented, Well, TWA 
)n't leave;you up in the air once we've landed 
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lot of extra special services that take 

sout of strange cities. 
id you know that TWA can 
rvations in advance? That 
n arrange a car rental or limousine pickup 
? And, beca 


use we area big international | 


airline that flies around the world every day, we 
haye a lot of vital information on a lot of impor- 
tant cities. 

We know where the best restaurants are, 
where the liveliest. night clubs Swing, and where 
the most dramatic happenin 


in the local theaters. And, if 
tha 


a new city 
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for you besides fly you there. AnY 
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CRIME 


Anatomy of a Murder Suspect 

In the shady, thickly fruited Sullivan 
orchards near Yuba City, Calif., Sher- 
iff Roy Whiteaker and his deputies 
pressed their search—even using a light 
plane equipped with an infra-red cam- 
era to detect buried decomposing bod- 
ies. By week's end two more corpses 
had been found near the banks of the 
Feather River; the total stood at 25. 
The only suspect in the case, Juan Co- 
rona, 37, a taciturn farm-labor con- 
tractor, was arraigned in Sutter Coun- 
ty Courthouse and charged with ten 
counts of murder (he will be charged 
with more when the remaining bodies 
are identified). He remained calm; in 
his behalf, his lawyer pleaded not guilty 
to each of the charges. 

At first Juan Corona seemed an un- 
likely suspect. He is married and the fa- 
ther of four daughters who have 
achieved the Chicano dream of middle- 
class American respectability. His stuc- 
co-and-wood ranch-style house in Yuba 
City proudly boasts a front-window tro- 
phy that Corona won last year for float 
decoration in the annual Our Lady of 
Guadalupe parade. He is deeply de- 
voted to the Roman Catholic Church 
and is a member of the Cursilistas, a 
group trying to revive religion among 
Chicanos, Said his distressed wife Glo- 
rida: “He was always a good husband. 
He treated us right, without violence. 
Such a good husband and father could 
never have done this." 

Unhinged. Yet Corona stands accused 
of wantonly slaughtering at least two 
dozen men, some of them drifters 
from Marysvilles Skid Row. Indeed, 
his history has its seamy side. He and 


PLANE ON INFRA-RED SEARCH FOR GRAVES 


eGangotri 
his elder brother Natividad, don 
homosexual, came to the U.S. illegally 
in the late 1940s. They both won 
U.S. resident-alien permits, however, 
and began to prosper. Juan became a 
contractor who assembled work gangs 
before dawn and delivered them to 
the local orchards; Natividad bought 
the seedy but popular Guadalajara 
Café in Marysville. Juan was unhinged 
by the Feather River flood of De- 
cember 1955, which killed 40 people. 
He broke down, and Natividad had 
him committed. Two doctors diagnosed 
him as schizophrenic; incredibly, he 
was pronounced "recovered" three 
months later and released. } 

Corona returned to his contracting 
job, regaining the confidence of the area 
orchard owners (he had the run of the 
Sullivan ranch, where most of the bod- ' 
ies have been found). He kept to him- 
self and taught his family to do the 
same. “He never bothered anyone 
around here,” says a neighbor, Mrs. 
Eleta Kelley. “Their children stayed 
close to the yard and were seldom al- 
lowed on the streets.” Adds another 
neighbor, Mrs. Wilma Huff: “The only 
thing odd was the strange hours he 
kept.” 

No Welfare. There were other odd- 
ities. His commitment to the church be- 
came obsessive. He said the rosary every 
night with his family, went to Mass 
three times a week and recently went 
On a retreat. Curiously, although no 
one has ever seen him on a horse, Co- 
rona recently joined the El Charro As- 
sociation, a society dedicated to pro- 
moting horsemanship in the Mexican 
tradition. He often went to his broth- 
er’s bar at night, but never drank, Said 
one farm worker: “He would just sit si- 

lently and look at the rest 
of us.” A year ago he and 
his brother were defendants 
in a civil suit stemming from 
a knife attack on one José 
Raya. Raya, whose lips were 
chopped off in the attack, 
won a $250,000 damage suit 
against Natividad, who fled 
the country before the judg- 
ment came down against 
him. No judgment was en- 
tered against Juan. 

One breach in Juan's care- 
fully erected defenses was 
the decline in his business 
brought about by increased 
farm mechanization. He re- 
cently applied for welfare 
benefits and was turned 
down, which acquaintances 
Say thoroughly embittered 
him. Then there was the ar- 
senal of weapons found in 
the Sullivan labor camp and 
Juan’s 1971 Chevrolet van: 
two hunting knives, two 
butcher knives, a double- 
bladed ax, a club with 
possible bloodstains, pistol 
shells and a machete. Po- 
lice also discovered empty 
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POVERTY 
A Vote in the Action 


Q.: What do you get when the Ge 
ernment puts $8,000,000 into the gheti 
A.: An $8,000,000 crap game. i 


Comedian Dick Gregory's sardi 
commentary all too accurately sums 
the prevailing cynicism concerning V 
erty programs. Critics from subi 
and the ghetto alike tend to view! 
war on poverty as a disaster at 
which money filters down from thev 
willing hands of taxpayers into t1 
efficient and sometimes greet) d 
of social agencies—stopping ds: | 
of the poor whom it is SUPP a 
reach. Such skepticism may ° id 
well founded, but must it be the bs 

The Action for Boston em a 
Development (ABCD) has Pis m 
tious steps to ensure that Joc * 
does reach the needy. AS m y 
ministrative arm of the fe M 
poverty program, the group nity 
an Office of Economic Oppo ibl jj 
date calling for "maximum c. in 1 
ticipation" of the poor. Star Ming adf 
ABCD established Area Plan i ci 
Councils (APACs) in eleven | 
low-income neighborhoo ZA 

Despite ghetto apathy, ^ ethnic" 
funds, and an uncomforta ores! 
ture in most of Boston S Peet! 
borhoods, the results have ^^. its 
able. Now each distric! 
local board, which giv n 
firm voice in the administr? 


Now you don’t hi 
take sides any more 


Radio gives you the big choice of music. Records 
Sound best. Cassettes offer the easiest way of re- 
cording, 

Up till now, the biggest problem you've had 
aS been deciding which of the three to put your 
Money on, 
allt Well, we've solved the problem. By putting it 
C eee In one sleek black and chrome package 
alled the SG-110F. 

M Standing tall-side-up the 110F's a sensitive FM/ 

big dido With a hefty two watts music power anda 
Speaker. 

In the horizontal position it becomes à heavy- 
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eight record player with automatic on/off activated 


cludes a neat th 
shows the reco: 
and even how MUCH 

There are more gooi 
from—the most advance 
the electronics business. 

Give the 110F a try. Eith 
really know whose side we're Ọ 
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B” Seagram's VO. Canadian. 
Its what youre missing when 
you just say “whisky.” 


Ask for whisky in most countries, and you'll get Scotch. 
Which is fine if you like Scotch. Not so fine if you'd like something 
a little lighter. Less smoky. Smoother. 
Luckily, now you've got a choice, It's 
otherwise known as “The Smooth Canad 
smoothness is practically an obsessi 
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ian.” In America, where 
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! genta me nior-citizen pro- 
education and recre- 
recent weeks some 
rped out to cast bal- 
x es seeking 120 seats 
; From the Irish 
` of Dorchester to 
d. Boston has wit- 
"se of mainstreeting, 
s with some of the 
an^ mayoral election. 
fa typical of the elections 
aigning in the North End, 
nation’s most colorful and 
mmunities. One victorious 
ial c d Tomasone. à clerk in 
b criminal court, 
osters and a slew of tiny 
H ther candidates content- 
; with Magic Marker signs 
aphed slips reminiscent of 
"4 elections. The atmo- 
partisan; most 
simply urged 
t and vote. 
reflected APAC's bur- 
The first election, in 
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North Enders went to the 
of them had made no use 
c-sponsored facilities (a 
iad Start nursery, a softball diamond, 
gieven a local theater), but they rec- 
mied APACS importance as a com- 
anity force. Said Margaret D'Am- 
à, a middle-aged housewife, as she 
“ithe polls: “They never had meet- 
ssand things like this when we were 
is growing up. I don't go to meetings 
aw myself, but they're starting some- 
ing here that’s good for the com- 
muy" Above all, it.seems to give 
plea sense of doing something worth- 
ik. Said the North End's executive di- 
xor, Joseph Bellofatto: “It’s a unique 
îm of government. Where else would 
"t people get a direct voice in a quar- 
#tofa million dollars?" ; 
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To Hell and Not Quite Back 


When Audie Murphy returned from 
World War II, not yet 21 and the 
war's most decorated hero, he held the 
promise of an emerald future. Winner 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
and 23 other citations, credited with kill- 
ing an estimated 240 Germans, the baby- 
faced kid from Kingston, Texas, was 
feted by the press and patriotic orga- 
nizations, courted by business, industry 
and Hollywood. To an adoring public, 
he represented that elusive American 
ideal: the small-town boy who, despite 
seemingly insurmountable odds, goes 
on to perform such deeds as dreams 
and motion pictures are made of. 


BOB LANDRY—LIFE 


S c - > 
MURPHY IN HIS FILM BIOGR 
Adversity was no stranger. 


Yet the consequence of heroism, all 
too often, is an ego-rending compulsion 
to continue in a larger-than-life role, a 
task at which few succeed. Murphy was 
no exception. Faced with the need to 
translate acts of valor into a lifetime of 
virtue, he had nowhere to go but down. 
When his body was found last week in 
the crash of a light plane outside Roan- 
oke, Va., Murphy, 46, left behind a prom- 
ise that had dissolved unheroically into 
business failures, run-ins with the law and 
forgettable parts in forgettable movies. 

No Talent. Still, Murphy’s bravery in 
World War II was memorable indeed. A 
member of the Seventh Army, 3rd Di- 
vision, 15th Infantry Regiment, Compa- 
ny B, he rose from private to first lieu- 
tenant in nearly 30 months of combat. 
He was wounded three times. On one oc- 
casion, he stormed a German-occupied 
hill alone, killing 15 and wounding 35: 
later he captured, singlehanded, an ene- 
my machine-gun nest. In the battle for 
the Colmar pocket in eastern France, he 
mounted a burning tank destroyer and 


iis: hine pn held off an 
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attacking Nazi force of some 250 men - 
and six tanks. It was for this action that | 
he was awarded the Medal of Honor. 

Yet in his autobiography, To Hell 
and Back—he later starred in the mov- | 
ie version—he recalled his pleasure at 
being just another soldier. Even in his | 
Hollywood heyday, Murphy was never - 
comfortable in his hero's role. He pre- 
ferred chatting with the extras to hob- 
nobbing with actors and directors. 

Murphy had no qualms about his lack 
of acting ability. “I’m working with a jJ 
handicap,” he told one director. “I have 
no talent." He was also quick to admit - 
that he was in acting simply for the mon- | 
ey. He did make money—some $2.5 mil- 
lion from 40 pictures—but part of it he 
gave away and the rest he lost in poor in- 
vestments. For the past sev- 
eral years he was hounded 
by creditors. When he died, 
he was on a business trip try- 
ing to close one last deal to 
stave off bankruptcy. 

Busting Drug Dealers. 
One of nine living children 
of a Texas sharecropper, 
Murphy was no stranger to 
adversity. While Audie was 
still in his teens, his father 
left home; his mother died 
soon after, leaving Audie to 
support what was left of the 
family. He scraped through, 
working as a farm hand and 
doing odd jobs, but only the 
war saved him from becom- 
ing a Dust Bowl drifter. 
When he enlisted in the in- | 
fantry after being turned 
down by the Marines and } 
the paratroopers because he jf 
was too small, Murphy had | 
never been more than 100 
miles from home. | 

Murphy was twice mar- 
ried: the first time for a lit- 
tle more than a year, to 
Starlet Wanda Hendrix. His second ma 
riage, to Pamela Archer, was more d 
rable. He had two sons and was à. 
devoted father. In his last years he and {ji 
his family lived in a two-story English- 
style farmhouse in Los Angeles, attempt- | 
ing to make a new start. 

As the world got faster and faste 
the "60s, it left him farther and f 
behind. Murphy played a kind of g 
up cops-and-robbers game as à Spe 
officer of the Port Hueneme, Calit., p 
lice department and as a sow 
Mafia intelligence for thg Los. 
County district attorney's offic 
veloped a powerful aversion 
trade and took to riding. 
the police, helping them bus 
ers. Last year he and a ba 
beat up a man after an. 
the treatment of a pet do 
phy was acquitted on. 
tempted murder, the ii 
the depths to which he had fallen. su- | 
die Murphy belonged to an earlier, sim- T 
pler time, one in which bravery was } 
cardina and killing was a virtue. 
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The following Essay by Hedley Donovan, the ed- 
itor-in-chief of Time Inc., is based on a speech 
he delivered in Chicago last month at the annual 
FORTUNE dinner for executives of the 500 largest 
U.S. corporations: 


HERE are still important choices to be made 

about Viet Nam. The U.S. is halfway out of the 
war, and the further troop withdrawals that the 
President has announced will see us two-thirds of 
the way out by the end of this year. But it is still far 
from clear just how we are going to come the rest of 
the way out. Can we come all the way out? When? 
And do we come out in ways that make it possible 
to live with the result? 

There are also choices to be made regarding how 
Americans think about what they have been 
through in Viet Nam. These are choices that could 
be quite critical for the future of the country for a 
good many years to come. There are things that we 
as a nation can reasonably ask the President and 
Congress to do, or stop doing, now. 

o 


We must all begin by recapturing some sense 
of astonishment that the U.S. is still engaged in 
this war. Very few people can say any longer just 
when the U.S. did begin fighting in Viet Nam. It 
could be dated all the way back to the death of 
the first American soldier there in 1961; in the 
next year or two, about 250 Americans were 
killed while serving as military advisers. There 
are college seniors graduating this week who, if 
they began paying some attention to the news 
when they were, say, 14 years old, have never 
known a time when the U.S. was not fighting in 
Viet Nam. 

The major intervention began on Feb. 7, 1965, 
with the first U.S. bombing of the North, fol- 
lowed in early March by the first U.S. ground-com- 
bat units going ashore near Danang. Surely no- 
body then in the White House, the Pentagon or 
Congress could have imagined that the commitment 
would grow to more than half a million men and 
the cost, at its peak, to nearly $30 billion a year; 
that more than six years later there would still be 
a quarter of a million Americans there; that in 
the first week of June 1971 the total: of Amer- 
ican dead would increase from 45,183 to 45,23]. 
Richard Nixon could not have foreseen this when, 
while campaigning in New Hampshire in March 
1968, he said, "It is essential that we end this 
war, and end it quickly." That was more than 
three years ago and, as matters have turned out, 
the U.S. was then less than halfway through the 
war. We must try to Stay astonished by this. Pres- 
ident Nixon, in his present Statements about Viet 
Nam, ought to put more stress on the sheer stag- 


gering length of the War, because so much else 
flows from that. 


o 

About a year ago, an editorial in LiFe advo- 
cated a fixed date for total withdrawal ere 
es from Viet Nam; the end of 1971, then 18 
months away, was proposed. That date has now 
drawn too close to be practical, but a deadline of 
April 1, 1972, or July 1, could be met, This is 
not too different, of course, from what may be in- 
ferred from various statements by the President 
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on in 1966 and 1967 to expand the U.S. effort far 
out of proportion to our original purposes, and that 
this enlarged commitment then began to take on a 
life of its own and even to work against our original 
purposes. It took me the better part of those two 
years to begin to see that. I wish I had been wiser 
sooner. 

I mention my own record not because it is im- 
portant in itself but to suggest a kind of Viet 
Nam autobiography that many of us carry around, 
whether we like it or not. Government officials, 
journalists, academics, business executives, cler- 
gymen, student leaders, military men—all the 
Americans who have spoken out about Viet Nam 
need some perspective today on their own earlier 
views. Some, will conclude that they were right 
all along, and perhaps some were. But if the coun- 
try is to come to terms with the Viet Nam ex- 
perience, the process must begin with a: good 
many individuals studying and acknowledging their 
own errors. 

Such a process could help arrest any wave of na- 
tional bitterness and recrimination. The President 
should do more to prepare the public for an am- 
biguous or even painful outcome in Viet Nam. 
This would be good immunization against the 
“right-wing backlash” that the White House pro- 
fesses to fear. 

o 

There are those who worry about a new "stab 
in the back" legend—an American equivalent of 
the Nazi notion that the German army really was 
winning World War I but was betrayed by the soft- 
ness of the home front. But it would be sur- 
prising if such an unpopular war as Viet Nam, in 
such a cloudy cause, could spawn similar postwar 
Jegends. It would take an absolutely brilliant dem- 
agogue to get much mileage from the question: 
Who lost Viet Nam? , ` 

There was a left-wing rumor that had a few 
days of life earlier this spring. A story was print- 
ed about stupendous petroleum possibilities in the 
waters off South Viet Nam. One could almost 
hear a great cry of “Aha!” rise up from all those 
people who have known all along that the Viet 
Nam War must be a plot of American capitalists. 
The great oil bonanza was soon deflated; among 
other things, a wire service had made a mistake 
in a figure, and 4,000,000 bbl. had become 400 mil- 
lion. Except to the farthest-out, craziest left, US. 
business really is not a satisfactory Viet Nam vil- 
Jain; it is not easy to name many American cor- 
porations that have been getting much good out 
of the war, and it is easy to show that corporate 
profits and the whole economy have been hurt. 
The sophisticated Marxist comment about U.S. 
business and Viet Nam would perhaps be that 
the ruling class is not always bright. 

Our Viet Nam policy was not the work of any 
lobby. It has not been deeply influenced by Repub- 
lican or Democratic partisanship and certainly has 
not been a vehicle for individual careerism. It has 
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from a frustrating or wounding experience is by 
telling himself that at least he learned something 
from it. As a nation there is plenty we might 
rn from Viet Nam. 
E lesson, surely, is that Viet Nam has been 
and still is too much a President's war, first John- 
son's and now Nixon's. A democracy does not 
fipht at its best that way. Senator John Stennis 
of Mississippi, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, has proposed legislation that would 
not apply to Viet Nam but thereafter: permitting 
the President to send troops into battle without a 
declaration of war only to repel an attack against 
the U.S. or to protect Americans abroad. These 
troops would have to be withdrawn within 30 
days unless Congress approved the action. Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits of New York had already put 
forth a similar bill. Some such legislation is very 
much in the national interest. There is no ques- 
tion that the President needs sweeping powers to 
deal with one of those 15-minute thermonuclear de- 
cisions that he, and we, pray that he will never 
have to face. But Viet Nam has been about as 
far from the midnight showdown as anything 
that could be invented: each major decision in 
the whole long, agonizing process has been stud- 
ied for days, weeks, sometimes months, within 
the Executive Branch. There would have been plen- 
ty of time for full collaboration with Congress at 
every step of the way. 
o 

It is very difficult—practically impossible, for- 
tunately—to visualize another place in the world 
where another Viet Nam could develop, where con- 
ditions of enough complexity could sustain such 
a baffling and inconclusive war over so many 
years. But it is not impossible to imagine other 
local and limited wars with American involvement. 
The warmaking responsibility should be shared 
by the President and the Congress, not only be- 
cause the founding fathers so clearly intended it 
but because this is a decision that needs the ben- 
efit of collective wisdom and collective account- 
ability. And if the decision is for war, then 
the war will be better understood and better 
prosecuted. 

The Executive Branch of the Government ur- 
gently needs some possibility somehow. of being 
wrong. That is, it needs arrangements that would 
allow men to change their minds. In March of 
1968, Lyndon Johnson finally came to a mo- 
mentous shift in Viet Nam policy: the decision to 
level off U.S. troop strength, to stop bombing the 
North, to pursue negotiating possibilities more ac- 
tively. In short, the beginning of de-escalation. 
But it had taken the enemy's Ter offensive of Jan- 
uary and February, Senator Eugene McCarthy’s 
Stunning showing in the New Hampshire primary 
in March, and the entrance of Robert Kennedy 
into the presidential campaign to bring about this 
policy shift. 

We keep learning of important figures in the 
Johnson Administration who are now said to 
have been increasingly skeptical about the Viet 
Nam policy in 1966 and 1967, In those years the 
President and his men apparently found no way 
to stand at a distance and periodically re-examine 
Viet Nam policy with open minds. It is cop. 
ceivable that some day we will learn of men with- 
in the present Administration who in 1970 and 
1971 also had the feeling that there was no way 

to break free of vested interest in past error. The 
question is whether there is some political mech. 
anism that can operate in between presidential-elec. 
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There is one large lesson not to be drawn ii v^ 
Viet Nam. Some cynic has said that Viel M" 
has given war a bad name, and it som 
seems as though Viet Nam has also given ft: 
policy a bad name. Thomas Hughes, the ne 
ident of the Carnegie Endowment for Inten 
Peace, deplores “the flight from foreign pa : 
Surely it would be the greatest of all trag 
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US. withdrawal from Viet Nam 
take place later this year: the South 
We «  etnamese presidential elections in Oc- 
p wer, How these elections are conduct- 
RR 13 months before the U.S. chooses 
il. ow President, will tell a great deal 
tthe extent to which democratic in- 
tions have begun to take root in 
ih Viet Nam. The balloting will 
ofer a firm indication as to the 
(government's chance of survival 
j| 4erthe Americans have gone home. 
yj Consistent Critic. There were dis- 
,4uibing indications last week that Pres- 
i Nguyen Van Thieu and his sup- 
piers have not fully grasped these 
5. As expected, Vice President 
"ien Cao Ky announced that he 
nis ri oppose Thiéu for the presidency. 
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= That Other Presidential Election 


figured that Thieu, sensing widespread 
opposition, would not try to override 
that defeat by again muscling the mea- 
sure through the Lower House, where 
a two-thirds vote would override the 
Senate rejection and make it law. 

The observers underestimated the 
Thieu forces' proclivity for strong-arm- 
ing the opposition. As the elections near, 
there have been a number of examples 
of such tactics. Ky was recently locked 
out of a hall where he: was scheduled 
to speak, and 23 of the last 25 issues 
of his newspaper, the Lap Truong, have 
been seized. A prominent anti-Thieu 
Deputy, Ngo Cong Duc, was arrested 
for striking a provincial councilor who 
spat beer in his face. 

Thus, when the Lower House met 
last week to reconsider the election bill, 
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tempers were already high. Opposition 
Deputies taunted the Thieu forces, | 
claiming that the President was buying 
votes for as much as 700,000 piasters | 
($2,545). In an effort to force a roll- | 
call vote, Ky Supporter Nguyen Dac 
Dan leaped to the rostrum, brandished | 
a hand grenade and threatened to pull 
the pin. Dan was talked into giving up į 
the weapon, and next day, despite his the- | 
atrics, the Assembly passed the bill, 


run for office. 

What is particularly puzzling is why 
Thieu felt it necessary to use such ex- | 
treme pressure against his opponents. It 3j 
is true that he was chagrined at re- 
ceiving only 34.8% of the vote in the} 
1967 election, an unimpressive mandate | 
for a wartime President. But his re- 
election in October is regarded as vir-j 
tually certain. Strong-arm tactics may 
merely encourage Big Minh and per-} 
haps even Ky to withdraw from the | 
race, leading to an unopposed run form 
the presidency by Thieu. That would i 
be safe but humiliating for anyone try- ff 
ing to bill the election as a triumph of i 
democratic forms. There was speculation: 
that the outcry against the new law 
may vet lead Thieu to modify it orf 
veto it—and then present himself as af 
champion of democracy- HEURE 

Fair Fight. As an apparent indication į 
of Washington's concern, U.S. Ambas-] 
sador Ellsworth Bunker invited Ky toj 
lunch last week and reportedly urged {i} 
him to remain in the race, assuring 
him that the U.S. desired a fair 


what Washington wants. They are deep- 
ly concerned that the U.S. has become 
over-identified with Thieu. Accordingly, 
four former AID employees have 
launched an intensive lobbying cam- 
paign in Washington to reinforce U.S. 
neutrality during the Vietnamese elec- 
tions. They advocate creation of a U.S. 
congressional commission to "observe 
and study” U.S. involvement in the elec- 
tions. They also urge that Ambassador 
Bunker, who has worked closely with 
Thieu, be brought home during the 
campaign. 

It is hard to imagine, however, that 
such gestures could drastically alter the 
impression in South Viet Nam that 
Thieu is Washington’s favorite. Last 
year, after all, Richard Nixon described 
Thieu as one of the “five or six great- 
est statesmen” in the world today. No 
matter how neutral the U.S. appears, 
Thieu is not likely to let the voters for- 
get that overblown paean. 

Unnecessary Advice. Thieu has al- 
ready begun his re-election campaign. 
Last week, with the diplomatic corps in 
low, he paid a flying visit to Vietnamese 
troops of the 21st Infantry Division in 
the waterlogged U Minh forest, one of 
the most impregnable Viet Cong strong- 
holds until ARVN troops began a cam- 
paign to reoccupy it six months ago. 
Thieu assured villagers: *Our troops will 
stay on here now for a thousand years to 
ensure your security." At an anniversary 
ceremony for the division, he cut the 
huge birthday cake with a sword. “We 
don't use swords to make wars any 
more," beamed Thieu, “just to cut cake." 
j| The division commander, Major General 

Nguyen Vinh Nghi, thanked the Presi- 
dent and urged him “to continue to steer 
the national boat." It was advice that 
Thieu is obviously chafing to accept. 
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NLY a few hours before the 15 

NATO foreign ministers met in Lis- 
bon last week, a powerful bomb ex- 
ploded at the city's central telephone 
and telegraph office, severing commu- 
nications with the outside world. Later, 
three more bombs, presumably planted 
by left-wing terrorists to embarrass the 
government, went off in the Portuguese 
capital. The blasts in no way distracted 
the NATO ministers from an urgent and 
potentially historic task. That was to for- 
mulate a reply to Soviet Party Chief Le- 
onid Brezhnev, who late last month 
called on NATO to “taste the wine" of 
Russian intentions on force reductions 
in Central Europe. 

After two days of consultation and de- 
bate in the restored 19th century Pa- 
lácio da Ajuda overlooking the estuary 
of the Tagus River, the NATO ministers 
settled upon an answer. With the no- 
table exception of France, which still re- 
fuses to cooperate in NATO's military. 
activities, the 14 remaining ministers 
agreed to consider test-tasting the Krem- 
lin vintage. The ministers, who first pro- 
posed the Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions (MBFR) during their 1968 
Reykjavik meeting, set up a two-step ex- 
ploratory phase: 

STEP 1; NATO members will individually 
probe Warsaw Pact countries about their 
Concepts and intentions in regard to 
troop reductions. 

STEP 2: If the soundings are encouraging, 
NATO deputy foreign ministers will meet 
in Brussels as early as autumn to draw 
up a joint NATO negotiating position. 
NATO representatives will then be cho- 
sen to probe further into Warsaw Pact 
reactions to the NATO proposals. If there 
appears to be a possibility for Success, 
NATO would then invite the Communist 
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troop reductions as separate issues. 
The NATO ministers reiterated their de- 
termination not to accept the Soviet in- 
vitation to a broader conference on 
European security and cooperation un- 
til there is a successful outcome in 
the Berlin talks. 
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Minister, has run a one-man show in 
The Hague, making all major decisions 
himself and often dismaying his civil ser- 
vants by failing to consult with them. 
Even so, the show has been highly ef- 
fective. In the 1950s, Luns was in- 
strumental in the success of the eco- 
nomic union of Belgium, The Neth- 
erlands and Luxembourg. He helped 
bring about the Treaty of Rome, which 
set up the Common Market, and Bur- 
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In a sense, however, the force- 
reduction issue is as nearly ac- 
curate a reflection- of Soviet in- 
tentions as a Berlin settlement 
would be. Soviet troops in East- 
ern Europe perform the dual 
role of providing a forward de- 
fense for the Soviet homeland 
and enforcing political loyalty to. 
Moscow. Each period of even 
the slightest relaxation in Eastern : 
Europe has produced demands 
for more freedoms, which led in 
turn to renewed repression. Even 
a small scale-down of the So- 
viet presence in Eastern Europe 
would almost certainly kindle na- 
tionalistic hopes for greater sov- 
ereignty and freedom of action 
among the peoples of Eastern Eu- 
rope. The initial Russian reaction 
-.S to the Lisbon meeting was neg- 

ative. Tass, the official Soviet 

news agency, complained that 

the NATO reply to Brezhnev's in- 
vitation was not sufficiently concrete. 
Still, the question that remains to be an- 
swered is whether over the coming 
months the Kremlin's desire for dé- 
tente with the West will outweigh the 
fear of new threats to its own power 
in Eastern Europe. 


atom, the pooling of Western European 
nuclear research facilities. He was also 
an outspoken champion of a strong 
NATO and of British admission into the 
European Economic Community. On 
both points he clashed with Charles de 
Gaulle, but the two men nonetheless de- 
veloped a deep mutual admiration. 
Shortly before his death, De Gaulle 
sent Luns a copy of his memoirs in- 
scribed “In Friendship.” 
LJ 


Tall (6 ft. 53 in.) and impeccably tai- 
lored in blue pin-stripe suits, Luns has 
a wry, offbeat sense of humor. During 
one of the Common Market's recent 
ministerial bargaining sessions, he 
shocked his colleagues by doffing his 
shoes and slipping on bright red knit 
socks. “Makes me shorter and I can 
think better, he explained. At last 
week's Lisbon meeting, he slipped off 
his shoes, revealing bright green socks. 
Occasionally he sports suspenders dec- 
orated with small gold-plated elephants. 

Luns appears to be in perfect phys- 
ical condition, but he suffers from se- 
vere backaches, which he treats by i 
strapping on a large brace that forces 
him to stand erect. He swims in the sum 
mer, usually from his houseboat — 
up off the village of Rijpweterinj 
regularly walks nearly a mile 
his official residence to the Foreign 
istry in The Hague. He drinks 
tle (‘It gives me a war in my S 
ach") and never anything stronger th 
wine. He leaves all dinners punctually 
at 10:30 unless “I want to show how 
much I enjoyed it." In that case, he 
stays until 10:35. 
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ITALY 

Sounding the Alarm 
"They are not allowed to call them- 

selves Fascists, to praise Mussolini in 


their propaganda, or to sing the old an- 
~ them, Giovinezza, at their rallies. But 


-26 years after // Duce was killed and 


| 


strung up by his heels in public dis- 

grace, the neo-Fascist Italian Social 

Movement (M.S.I.) has built a mem- 

bership of 400,000 and is becoming a 

force to be reckoned with. As Italy 

plunges deeper and deeper into a tur- 

moil of strikes and riots, many inspired 

by ultra-leftist forces, increasing num- 

bers of people look to the party as a 

good place to cast their protest votes. 
Founded in Rome in 1946, the party 

was never taken very seriously. Its great- 

est showing was in the 1953 parlia- 

mentary elections, when it 

won 5.8% of the total vote. 

Since the current wave of 

disturbances began in 1968, 

however, the M.S.I.'s stress 

on law-and-order has won 

it new respectability. Rein- 

forcing that image is the par- 

tys leader, mild-mannered 

former journalist Giorgio 

Almirante, 55. A bona fide 

Fascist under Mussolini, 

whose picture hangs in the 

partys Rome headquarters, 

Almirante has prudently 

banned jackboots and black 

shirts for his followers, More 

in the mold of the old im- 

age of Fascist leaders is 

Retired General Giovanni 


| de Lorenzo, former Army 


| 
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Chief of Staff. Now one of 
M.S.l/s representatives in 
Parliament, he was accused, 
but later exonerated, of plot- 
ting a coup against the Aldo 
Moro government in 1964. 
Loosely associated with the 


7 


h 


mug of Worry. Next week, when 
7,000,000 Italians Bo to the polls in 
local elections in Rome, Genoa, Sicily 
and other areas throughout the country, 
the M.S.I. is expected to be the bene- 
ficiary of a backlash vote in Tesponse 
to the rash of recent disorders. Not 
that the neo-Fascists are about to take 
over city hall—anywhere. Their hopes 
lie rather in denying a majority to the 
Christian Democrats and their coalition 
partners, forcing the party instead to 
look to the right to form coalitions, 
The Christian Democrats insist that they 


will never team up with the M.SJ. 


But some members of the party, which 
dominated Italian politics since 
suggest that M.S.l. gains might 
thing—if only to shake Emi- 
center-left coalition gov- 
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ernment out of its lethargy. Says Ugo 
La Malfa, leader of the small, slightly 
left Republican Party: "I see it as an 
alarm bell. Already the Christian Dem- 
ocrats are showing signs of worry and 
are changing their course toward great- 
er seriousness and discipline in gov- 
ernment. But this is happening rather 
late.” . 

La Malfa was not exaggerating. Con- 
ditions in Italy today verge on chaos. 
In one week last month, Romans could 
not get married (city employees were 
on strike), bury their dead (gravediggers 
were out) or dispose of mountainous 
piles of garbage (sanitation men were 
not working). During the spring there 
were stoppages of mail, transportation, 
groceries, restaurants, bars, medical and 
hotel services and airlines. Newsmen, 
law clerks and thousands of municipal 
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NEO-FASCISTS CAMPAIGNING IN ROME 


Bring on the kangaroos. 


employees were among workers who 
went out. About 6,000,000 Italians par- 
ticipated in the nationwide general strike 
called on April 7, As Journalist Arrigo 
Levi put it: “People Say that only priests 
and prostitutes have not as yet gone on 
Strike.” 

The state-owned automobile firm of 
Alfa Romeo is a case in point. Last 
year it was affected by no fewer than 
1,200 strikes. Some were general strikes, 
demanding better housing, health ser- 
vices and public transportation. There 
were sympathy strikes called to show sol- 
idarity with other striking workers and 
Strikes over plant grie 
even a one 
named Fra 
a lonely o 
sympathy 
labria, wh 


working hours 

pected to show 
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selves forced to live in dis 
suburbs, commuting for 
hours daily because of 
transportation. 

The ten-month-old coalition C 
headed by Premier Emilio Colombi 
undertaken an impressive-looking J^ 
gram of reform. But more often gA | 
not, bills for better housing, health" 
vices and schools have been delayed? 
terminably while parties in the coil! 
and factions within each party, squa’, 
in smoke-filled rooms, often wana? 
down the measures. The slowness [m 
form has opened the door for enal ^ 
ists to stir up trouble. Militant lefts 
who are split into about a hundred] 
ferent groups, vow to destroy “thes 
tem," while neo-Fascists vow (04 
stroy the leftists. Meanwhile the Cej.. 
munists, scorned by radical leftiss4} 
hopelessly Establishment, are promt), 
their own campaign for law-and-or |" 

Whichever way the coming ej, 
go, it may be some time before a ti 
dinary Italian can hope for an en (e i 
country's long spell of disorder. sali 
constructed individualism has A MI 
as fundamental to the Italian T vi]. 
as a bowl of pasta and a botte, «n. 
but even that may have reache 
uration point. *Maybe I sho 
and move to Australia," mus 
nese factory owner recently. y the 
reached the point where I er a 
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Send Them Back Alive 
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; When an understandably skepti- 
viitor asked, “Who counted?” the 
unt replied, “One of the keepers. 
ont have much to do all day 
"Even if they are French cats, that 
ixi of performance is still hard to be- 
kie. Somebody must be lion. 
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eo Su coordinated move, the 
nions two most prestigious 
newspapers last week delivered a one- 
two editorial punch against U.S. Mid- 
dle East policy. Pravda accused Wash- 
ee qr to drive a wedge 
en Egypt and Russia "to secure 
the kind of peaceful settlement under 
which the U.S., using Israel as a tool 
could dictate its will to the Arab states." 
Izvestia followed by accusing the U.S. 
of seeking a, Middle East solution “at 
the expense of the Arab countries." 
Coming only a week after Soviet Pres- 
ident Nikolai Podgorny's flying visit to 
Cairo to sign a 15-year treaty of friend- 
ship, the message was clear: Moscow, de- 
termined to remain a force in the Arab 
world, has clearly been nettled by Wash- 
ington's moves to gain a foothold by ar- 
ranging a peace settlement. 

The best possibility for peace at the 
moment seems to lie in an interim set- 
tlement that would involve reopening 
the Suez Canal. The chances of suc- 
cess, however, are particularly slim if 
the Russians decide to use their friend- 
ship treaty to provide additional arms 
to Egypt. In what was meant as a re- 
ciprocal warning to Moscow, President 
Nixon at his press conference last week 
said that such shipments *can only mean 
a new arms race and could greatly jeop- 
ardize the chances for peace." 

Quiet Nonbelligerence. Washington 
was worried that the Russians might pro- 
vide additional armaments not so much 
to bolster the Egyptians as to panic Israel 
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SADAT FEEDING CEREMONIAL BONFIRE 
Toward a clean new age. 


UPI 


into trying to wheedle additional arms 
out of the U.S., thereby throwing both 
the arms balance and the American 
peace effort out of kilter. Sure enough, 
in the wake of the treaty, Israeli Ambas- 
sador to Washington Yitzhak Rabin last 
week inquired into the status of an 
Israeli request for an additional $500 
million in economic aid and military 


— the remainder preferred to maintain the locus quo. The del- 
egates who favored a relocation grouped around pre- 
dictably political lines. All but one of the eight Arab 
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Geneva’s leafy Ariana park, the Swiss government is 
uilding a $15 million expansion of the Palais des Na- 
$ the handsome colossus that was the tomb of the 
* K ions and now serves as the United Nations’ Eu- 
I quarters. This activity on. the part of the 
ire] ld the seed once again an interesting question: 
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live in 
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diplomats who responded to TIME's poll wanted out. Four 
of the five Communists who 
tion also wanted to go. 
-Among the others, 
favor of New York. Of 20 delegates from wealthy, white in- 
dustrial countries, 16 were for staying 


sions from the so-called Third World pre- 
ferred Manhattan too. Of 28 African and 
Asian delegates who responded, 20 wanted 


munists and some Arab delegates who talk 
those who would 


in order: Geneva, San 
The stayers claim to t 
its unparalleled communications. One dip- 
“We are just stuck here.” That seemed to 


express a common worry: 
$160 million-a-year expenses—w 


t in it altogether. 
angri Collection, 


agreed to discuss the ques- 
however, the vote ran heavily in 


and only four 


to move. More surprising. most of the mis- 


to stay and only eight were ready to 
move. Among 16 Latin American and 
West Indian representatives, the pro-New 
York vote was a resounding 15 to 1. 

Pros and antis agreed on one point 
New York City is insufferably dirty, 
rude, crowded, expensive, unpleasant and 
even dangerous. Aside from the Com- 


moving to a more "neutral" country, 
bail out want primarily to 
a less troubled place. Their preferences, 
Francisco, Rome and even 
like New York's cul- 


if the U.N. were to move away, 
still picks up 3196 of the organization's § 
ould eventually lose in- *| 
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- supplies. Washington has so far held back 
on approving the request. With some jus- 
tification, Jerusalem fears that the U.S. 
might use aid as a lever to push Israel 
into a settlement with Egypt on terms 
less than satisfactory to Israel. $ 

In fact, a more compelling reason for 
U.S. hesitation is that Washington is try- 
ing to determine how far Egyptian Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat is inclined—and able 
—to go in seeking peace. In a lengthy 
Speech to the Peoples Assembly 
— known as the National Assembly until 
Sadat reconstituted it in the wake of an 
unsuccessful coup against him last 
month by members of his Cabinet 
—Egypt’s President took a hard line on 
the U.S. effort. One superpower, he told 
the Assembly, “is an honorable friend 
that stands on our side in the darkest 
days. The other declares even today that 
it will guarantee the balance of power in 
favor of Israel." In private, Sadat ap- 
pears less belligerent. Even after negoti- 
ating the friendship treaty with Podgor- 
ny, he quietly informed Washington that 
he is still interested in a settlement. 

Spirited Sessions. To make peace, 
however, Sadat must be strong at home. 
So far, he appears to be firmly in con- 
trol. Last week, in the courtyard of the 
Interior Ministry, Sadat joined loyal 
Cabinet members in a ceremonial bon- 
fire. Trunkloads of magnetic tapes, on 
which former Presidential Affairs Min- 
ister Sami Sharaf and other plotters 
had recorded conversations and wire- 
taps, were hauled into the courtyard 
and set ablaze. Said Sadat: “People 
need peace of mind. The destruction of 
the tapes ushers in a clean new age, 
the age of the modern state." 

Sadat is apparently determined to de- 
stroy his rivals with ridicule as well as 
prison sentences. 4/ Ahram Editor Mo- 
hammed Hassanein Heikal claimed in 
his weekly column that Sharaf, Inte- 
rior Minister Shaarawi Gomaa and De- 
fense Minister Mohammed Fawzi had 

j even relied on the occult in their con- 
| spiracy against Sadat. Citing taped ev- 
idence, Heikal said that during one sé- 
ance a university professor acted as 
their medium and consulted the spirit 
Of a departed sheik named Abdul Ra- 
him. Fawzi asked the spirit for a fa- 

I vorabie date on which to attack Israel. 
! Obviously mindful of the results of the 
Six-Day War, which broke out four 
years ago last week, the disembodied 

| sheik would give only evasive answers. 


value of the monarchy and how much 
it ought to cost was the hottest issue in 
Britain last week. 

Regal Cheek. The controversy flared 
after an article by Richard Crossman, 
minister in the former Labor government 
and a member of the Queen’s Privy 
Council, appeared in the New States- 
man, a left-wing weekly. Headed THE 
ROYAL TAX AVOIDERS, the article with un- 
common bile lashed out at Queen Eliz- 
abeth for requesting an increase in the 
$1,140,000 royal budget* while con- 
tinuing to enjoy “a complex system of 
tax privileges and exemptions," many 
never fully disclosed, on her private for- 
tune. "One has to admire her truly 
regal cheek," said the New Statesman ar- 
ticle, questioning whether Britons ought 
to continue to maintain “the clutch of 
palaces, the powdered footmen, the rac- 
ing stables and polo ponies, the fleets 
of luxury cars, the squadrons of air- 
craft and helicopters, the yachts, the 
elaborate apparatus of consumption at 
its most conspicuous level.” 

Crossman's /ése-majesté evoked a 
swift and stormy—but divided—re- 
sponse. The Daily Mirror polled its read- 
ers, then announced that they had given 
“a resounding ‘no’ to the Queen’s pay 
claim." From Manchester a reader 
wrote: “If we can’t afford free milk for 
our kiddies, we can’t afford any in- 
crease to a very wealthy family.” But 
Conservative M.P. Sir Stephen McAd- 
den introduced a motion in the Com- 
mons deploring the New Statesman ar- 
ticle. The Times editorially tut-tutted 
Crossman’s “gratuitously offensive man- 
ner.” The difficulty is that the royal bud- 


* The 1971 U.S. presidential budget, by com- 
Parison, is estimated at $11,344,000. This in- 
cludes a taxable $200,000 for presidential 
salary, $50,000 (also taxable) for official ex- 
penses, $8,336,000 for salaries and expenses 
of some 500 White House Staffers, $1,258,000 
for Operation of the White House and a spe- 
cial projects fund of $1,500,000. 
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] BRITAIN 
| A Salary Fit for a Queen 


Í “They're very good value. What do 
i they cost? A penny a month, a day 
(e. 7 You won't even be able to pee 
| for that when decimals come in.” 

: —The Duke of Bedford 


The Duke of Bedford has been proved 
Public toilets cost a new British 
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| y dawn broke over the Himalayas 

„a chilly morning in 1962, thousands 

soit Chinese troops swarmed south 

meg ru) 14,500-foot-high passes. along 
"Is Ridge, a windswept rim along 


lo Sr of the disputed border between 


ii and northeastern India. At the 
come 2 lime, more Chinese forces sprang 
¡fo action 900 miles to the west in an- 
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ass t Stone. — 
spene tort order, India's shamefully ill- 
funds fared troops were retreating at full 
dm both border fronts, the world's 
; lili dm Working democracy was par- 
intr n with shock and humiliation, 
ss ay Western world had new rea- 
Jin s about the Chinese menace. 
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From white hat to hardhat to disaster. 


Maxwell argues that the Chinese attack 
was not an unprovoked act of aggres- 
sion but “a giant punitive expedition” 
that India had brought on itself. 

Since Mao Tse-tung established the 
People’s Republic in 1949, Maxwell 
maintains, China has striven not to ex- 
pand but to legitimize its borders. With 
barely a quibble, Peking negotiated bor- 
der agreements accepting the postwar 
status quo with Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
Nepal, Mongolia and Burma. The au- 
thor believes that the Chinese were ready 
to settle the fuzzy frontier between In- 
dia and Tibet in roughly the same way. 
But Nehru was supersensitive to charg- 
es from the Indian right that his policy 
of nonalignment meant *appeasement" 
of Communism. Gradually, Gandhi's 
white-capped protégé became a hardhat 
on the Tibetan border question; that 
meant siding with those who thought 
that India should press its extremely 
doubtful claim to Chinese-held Aksai 
Chin on India's northwest border and a 
stretch of the Himalayan foothills in 
the northeast. - 

Only Aksai Chin, which lay along 
the shortest route between China's Sin- 
kiang province and Tibet, was really im- 
portant to Peking; neither area meant 
much to India. In 1958, when an In- 
dian patrol confirmed rumors that the 
Chinese had built a road across Aksai 


Chin, Nehru felt compelled to act. He re- 
India’s borders were 


d dispatched troops 
s with orders to es- 


cote 


timid, weak or unconcerned to do much 1 
about the “forward policy," as it was | 
known in New Delhi. Peking proved 
him tragically naive. In a matter of 
days the Chinese wiped out the 65 In- 
dian outposts on the two fronts and | 
drove as far as 45 miles into Indian ter- 
ritory; China never revealed its losses, 
but India's casualties were tragic: 3.968 — 
troops were captured (and later repa- | 
triated), 1,383 were killed and 1,696 sim- - 
ply disappeared. pot 

Loose Talk. Outside New Delhi, where” f 
one Indian critic relegated it to "the 
dunghill of propaganda,” Maxwell’s as- 
sessment is widely accepted. To Har- 
vard Sinologist John K. Fairbank, the 
episode is "an object lesson in inter- 
national astigmatism." At the very least, 
it questions the assumption that Peking - 
is fundamentally reckless, belligerent and | 
expansionist—the axiom that was used | 
to justity the "containment" policy Y 
sued by the U.S. in Asia for 20 years 
In fact, serious China watchers ha 
long regarded Peking as extremely | 
tious in its foreign policy decisions. 

The border war illustrates another ir 
portant Chinese characteristic: a « 
psychological commitment to à 
what Peking considers historical w 
The Sino-Soviet split develop 
because Moscow would not ci 


Mao China in "unequa 

the same token, Peking is un 

come a real rapproche 
im to 


viously regard that {ii 
ital and volatile issue 
borders ever were. | 
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"Have you ever had a momentary 
temptation to murder anybody?" asked 
TV Inquisitor David Frost. Novelist Tru- 
man Capote, the author of In Cold 
Blood, boggled for a second or so, but 
then allowed that, yes, he had given se- 
rious thought to homicide “on at least 
four or five occasions." Prime object of 
his lethal impulse was British Critic Ken- 
neth Tynan, whom Capote thought "de- 
Spicable in every conceivable way," a 
judgment no doubt derived from a ver- 
bal bout over the merits of In Cold 
Blood. Pressed farther by the fascinated 
Frost, Capote explained, “Most people 
commit suicide because they can't kill 
the people who are tormenting them. In- 
stead of bumping them off, they bump 
themselves off. Well, I’m not like that. 
Im going to bump them off first.” 


Thanks to his yocal and vehement ad- 
vocacy of civil rights for his fellow 
blacks, Georgia State Legislator Julian 
Bond has earned ten honorary degrees in 
the past three years. Not bad for a 1961 
dropout from Atlanta’s Morehouse Col- 
lege. Last week, though, after completing 
a long-overdue term paper on the crisis 
in education, Bond became a 31 -year-old 
College graduate and happily collected 
the most prized degree of all: his own, a 
B.A. from Morehouse in English. 


"My physical-fitness instructor tells 
me I have the legs of an athlete,” said 
that paragon of peacockery, Liberace. 
Last week Lee was tickling his candlelit 
Keys and twinkling his athletic knees in a 
wardrobe that even for flesh-fatigued Las 
Vegas seemed a bit much: red-white-and- 
blue hot pants. And jeweled shoes with 
Matching socks. And a red-white-and- 
blue purse. Cost of the outfit: $4,000, 


LIBERACE 


which, after all, is ‘a mere pittance com- 
pared with the $1,000,000 or so that the 
world’s prettiest pianist has spent on 
clothes over the past twelve years. 

“Tve played the best players of the 
last two decades,” said Tennis Pro 
Jacques Grigry, “and I've never played 
one with better form.” Bystanders may 
have wondered exactly what Grigry 
meant; still, there was no question that 
Actress Raquel Welch showed signs of 
developing an athletic prowess that 
might well surpass her dramatic skill. 
Ducking a tenacious flock of reporters 
eager to hear about her recent split 
from Husband Patrick Curtis, Raquel 
took up tennis and even skiing, in which 
she moved from beginner to high-in- 
termediate status in three days. Add roll- 


TERRY O'NEILL 


WELCH SERVING 
Impressive muscle tone. 


er skating (she plays a rink queen in 
her new movie) and moviedom’s most 
Spectacular body seems likely to retain 
ils Impressive muscle tone, Coach Gri- 
gry pointed out another reason why Ra- 
quel should excel at competitive sports. 
“She has a great advantage on the 
court,” he says. “Distraction.” 


Greta Garbo as Pope Innocent III? 
Italian Movie Director Franco Zeffirelli 
considered her, thought Charlie Chaplin 
might also be suitable, ended up by pick- 
ing Laurence Olivier, who was unavail- 

» "Olivier couldn't do it, so they 
asked me,” said his modest replacement 
Actor Alec Guinness, who was in Italy 
filming a Confrontation scene between 
Pope Innocent and St. Francis of Assisi 
for Brother Sun, Sister Moon, Zeffirelli's 
cinematic treatment of the saint’s life 
"Religion is still an important factor or 
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GUINNESS AS POpE INNOCENT 1j 
Modest replacemen}. 
the young,” mused Sir Alec, a Cut, 
himself. "Only difference iş that 
past, religion was a sort of discri 
thinking. Now the young donta 
know what the word discipline ma 


The divorce of pioneer Heart Sy 
Christiaan Barnard, 48, from his 
wife Louwtjie, 47, was not ela 
friendly. Louwtjie simmered whi 
married a younger, wealthier woman: 
she publicly branded her ex-husbu! 
liar when his memoirs appeared s 
some unflattering comments on thi! 
years together. Now Barnard ha? 
nounced that he has written a new bt 
Heart Attack, aimed at “helping ù 
heart sufferer toward a better com 
hension of his disease." Simultane 
Louwtjie announced that she, ta, 
written a study of heart proe 
—though ones not necessarily cone 
with vascular stress. “It’s a net 
hope to all the women in the Wor, 
find themselves in a similar post" 
mine," she said of her forthcoming“ 
tobiography. The title: Heart Breat 
Whats in a name? To M 
great deal. Hence another E (| 
iker for sports fans to stumb p i 
reem Abdul Jabbar, the IP ast 
pellation by which 7-ft. 2-I- |, 
Star Lew Alcindor wishes E from V 
henceforth. Jabbar, a conve: ^, is 
man Catholicism, is 
lim like Boxer Muhamm 
member of Islam's orthod 
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y? 
press conference that rem 
“noble” or "generous"; ADI nh 
of Allah"; Jabbar, “power v of 
who left on a three-Wee* uk i 
rica with his bride of ps qu 
that he did not expect te i; 
waukee Bucks to give UP 
immediately “because LY 
mous with it.” 
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John Miller Dusty Miller 
“When did you last see your father?" 
For John Miller the answer could just as easily beona 
beach in Australia; the airport at Nandi,orthe family home in Dorset. 
-. Dustyand John Miller are both BOAC pilots. 
Theyte also father and son. 
Dusty is one of our senior pilots. Hes been flying with us 
for24 years. And hes captained our jets over every single route 


that BOAC flies. | 
Johns a much neweraddition to our ranks. 


‘After training with the College of Air Training at Hamble 
and then at our own Training Centre in London Airport, 
he joined BOAC in 1968. Hes now flying as First Officer with the 
BOAC fleet. 

As Dusty and John would tell you, it’s not easy to become 
apilot with BOAC The selection is tough. The standards tougher still. 
So its quite nice to think that even for pilots,a son can still follow 


inhis fathers footsteps. 
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EDUCATION 


Austerity on the Campus - 


At commencement time a year ago, 
U.S. campuses throbbed with antiwar 
protests, the trauma of student killings 
at Kent State and Jackson State. In 
1971, the year-end mood is dramatically 
different. While seniors chase scarce jobs, 
the campuses face a mounting financia! 
crisis that may change the shape of 
U.S. higher education. At the same 
time, student activists are switching from 
radical protest to privatism, piety and 
politics. After examining such trends 
across the country, TiME National Ed- 
ucation Correspondent Gregory H. 
Wierzynski sent this report: 


Rising costs now squeeze everyone 
from chancellor to freshman, at every 
place from mighty Harvard to lowly Po- 
dunk. Because many universities had 
grown fat and pampered, the first effects 
of the new austerity have been largely 
positive. Grandiose construction plans, 
harebrained experiments and trivial re- 
search—all these are being shelved or 
abolished. But only so much efficiency 
can be wrung out of a basically ineffi- 
cient system without altering its nature. 

Lacking funds to expand this spring, 
the University of Utah’s medical school 
had room for only 100 of its 1,400 ap- 
plicants. Throughout the nine-campus 
University of California, the headlong 
growth of the past decade is slackening. 
Berkeley alone is dropping more than 
150 faculty jobs. To save $25,000 this 
summer, the University of Kansas is 
leaving its-broad lawns uncut. Private 
campuses are in the worst trouble, A 
number of small ones are closing down, 
and others are merging with public in- 
sututions. This is the last school year, 
for example, for Illinois" Monticello Col- 
lege and Nebraska's John J. Pershing 
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College. Even well-heeled Ivy League 
schools are hiring fewer teachers than 
in the past. To make better use of its fac- 
ulty and plant, Dartmouth may soon in- 
troduce a twelve-month school year with 
staggered vacations. : 

Subversive Sanctuaries. Fueled by ris- 
ing enrollment as well as by inflation, 
U.S. education's demand for more mon- 
ey has grown faster in recent years 
than anything except the soaring cost 
of welfare. Even the proliferation of two- 
year community colleges has hurt uni- 
versities: the upper-level institutions get 
more transfer and graduate students, 
who cost far more to educate than fresh- 
men and sophomores. No quick so- 
lution is in sight. To expand lecture 
classes, many of them too big already, 
saves money but sacrifices learning. Rais- 
ing tuition (now almost $5,000 a year 
at some elite schools) creates another 
problem: how to increase scholarships 
for needy students. ` 

Meantime, legislators have grown re- 
luctant to bail out campuses with more 
tax money. Irked voters have demoted 
academe from its once-exalted place in 
the U.S. pantheon. Some view colleges 
as subversive sanctuaries—or perhaps 
sanatoriums—for a privileged caste of 
professors and long-haired scoffers at 
cherished values. Worse, a college ed- 
ucation no longer guarantees a job, or 
even the ability to keep abreast of rap- 
id technological changes. 

Challenge and Response. The result 
is what Sociologist David Riesman calls 
a new "academic depression"— mental 
as well as monetary—throughout higher 
education. Even so, many campuses are 
responding in ways that could produce 
academic prosperity of a new and bet- 
ter kind. Discarding their costly dreams 
of becoming mini-Yales or Berkeleys, 
neighboring colleges have begun pooling 


their resources 
facilities, By s 
each school’s 
neighbors can 5 Sei: «Par 
kind of Mutual un; 
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alternating terms E 
that make higher 
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The emerging Proble à 
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the notion of volu nity 
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I aid-off engineer, | 
Such ideas are echoed all over 
nation. In the California Staíe.cy 
system, for example, Chancellor 6 
Dumke is 
new campus allow a student to 
any time, to get a certificate atte 
his achievement and resume hi4 
ucation at will. The State Univers 
of New York is opening a new cli 
that will permit some students to 
uate if they simply pass final exams. 
Whatever the academic future, 
best campus news this year is thal 
dents and administrators are no lo) 
fighting at every turn. To be sure, 
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sand court actions by Nader-like 
The Minnesota Public Interest 
h Group, for example, is 
eer. fuged by student fees at campuses : rt 
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lisoften said that the young either ig- 
edetions or vote the same way as 
parents. My hunch is that this ax- 
isnolonger good, at least among col- 
Almost every student I talked to 
to mai pring said that he and his friends 
"more liberal than their parents, and 
mended to vote in 1972 if at all pos- 
* The sluggish progress of states to- 
‘}itdraifying the constitutional amend- 
a vng 18-year-olds the vote, cou- 
E disputed residency rules, may 
3 Bu om voting in near-campus 
REB, hundreds are interview- 
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E ent presidential pros- 
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Modern housing 


Leisure life 


LIVING 


OSAKA International Fair 


INTER-LIVING 71 


Housing and Consumer Goods Fair 


Oct.22—Nov.8, 1971 


At INTER-LIVING you will have the chance 
to see the very latest techniques aimed 
at attracting the increasingly sophisticated 
consumer of today and tomorrow. 


NATIONAL TRADE FAIR COMMISSION 


ATIONAL HOTEL, OSAKA, 
9, Uchihonmachi, Higashi-ku, 
able: "OSAKAFAIR'" OSAKA 
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and intellectual achievement. The prob- 
lem is whether colleges can provide 
that opportunity for more students and 
yet spend less money. The situation 
calls for a rare ingenuity that could 
sharply improve U.S. higher education. 


KUDOS: Round 2 

AMHERST COLLEGE 

Eugene S. Wilson, L.H.D., Amherst’s re- 
tiring dean of admissions and long the 
nation's top scholar of that art. 


BARRINGTON COLLEGE 
John H. Chafee, D.P.S., Secretary of 
the Navy. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE 
Howard K. Smith, LL.D., TV newscaster 
-anchor man. Intelligent dedication to 
reason, couth, justice and freedom is in- 
finitely more convincing than preening 
postures of passion. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
Andrew Cordier, D.C.L., former pres- 
ident of Columbia University. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Matthew Meselson, Sc.D., molecular bi- 
ologist, Harvard professor and opponent 
of biological warfare. As a founder of 
modern genetics and social conscience 
for those who advance scientific knowl- 
edge, you have demonstrated the power 
of sustained effort to assure that the sci- 
ence of life does not cause death or de- 
struction anywhere on the globe. 
Georgia O'Keeffe, L.H.D., painter. Like 
the desert plants you paint, you flour- 
ish in hardy surroundings, irrigating ap- 


O'KEEFFE HEARD 
parently barren territory 
insight. You have 
can be tough and 
enduring. 

Claude Levi-Strauss, L.H.D., social an- 
thropologist and author, You have cod- 
ified the operational laws of an un- 
conscious that is more social than that 
of Freud, more imaginative than that 
of Marx, and that is innate in all men 
and makes all cultures kin, 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 

Eudora Welty, D.Litt., author. 

Sidney Percy Marland Jr,, L:H.D., U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 

Elizabeth Koontz, LL.D., director of 
the women’s bureau of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, former president 


with visionary 
shown that great gifts 
womanly, lyrical and 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE 
Pauline Frederick 
United Nations COrres 
News. She represen d 
speaks for the world ge 
zens. It has been pa 
which the partners h ! 
say they were Sorry, 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
Mahalia Jackson, D.Mus 
Mina S. Rees, Lp. © BS 
, Presiden n 


JACKSON 


American Association for the Adva 
ment of Science. | 


ROCKEFELLER UNIVERSITY 
Fritz. A. Lipmann, Sc.D., biote 
ist and Nobel laureate in medicine, 


ST. BONAVENTURE UNIVERSITY 
Leslie Townes (“Bob”) Hope, LL.D, 
tertainer and world traveler. 
Dolores Reade Hope, L.H.D., w 
mother and community leader. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY d 
Ruth Marie Adams, L.H.D., proi 
of Wellesley College. RJ 
Robert J. Manning, L.H.D., editor’ 
chief, The Atlantic. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND Žž 3 
Walter J. Hickel, LL.D., forme è 
retary of the Interior. 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS cell 
Edward W. Brooke, LL.D., Senator 
Massachusetts. Just as another I 
er, by his courage, removed re Wh [ 
one political barrier, so have WN 
moved race as another. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Seiji Ozawa, D.F.A., condu 
San Francisco Symphony. j 
loveliness in a soiled universe arfi 
out him we would be more fe 
future without a song. 
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WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSO 
Arthur A. Houghton Jr., 
ident of Steuben Glass 
of the Metropolitan Mus f 
Edmund Sixtus Muskie, L' 7 
from Maine. Public ser par rion 
dler of partisan and ge 
ferences, and forceful sp 
environmental quality. 
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There are many fascinating technical features about the Fi 
128. But we are not going to go into them here. We doubt the 
is general interest in such information. 

re is some interest in the subject. It is th 
le study carefully when buying a new ca 
And, after all, a car is not exactly an overwhelming complexi: 
of technology such as à jet fighter or space craft. We all drivi]t 
and have learned what to expect from our vehicles. 

i 


However, we know the 
sort of thing most peop 


But do let us tell you this much. The 128 has front-wheel driv, 
with a transverse mounted engine. And whether you re technical 
minded or not, what really counts'is the way all this works Ou} 


so well with everything else in the 128. 
If you would like the detailed specifications, we would be gla 


to tell you about them. Please ask, 
t 128, 2-door, 3-door "station-wagon"" 4-door} 1,116 CC. 55 bhp (DIN). 140 &ph-87 
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How a Pan Am 747 pilot tells the times 1 


The Rolex GMT-Master is j the Rolex ang Pron 
the official watch of Pan EE ARN i were Working MT 
American World Airways.  MEEESSELLIE iie RR. - 7 when the “Triesten tl 3 
It has a revolving outer bezel MSAN OI M again.) Sur, [ne 
and a 24-hour hand which will tidie: 1 


The same care 


tell the time simultaneously in ion With which ed vlk 


any two time zones. 


E ; ; meter is made goes int to 
Obviously, this comes in i | creation of the b racel vt 
handy when you're responsible] M 


| Even this is fash, ^ 

largely by hand, "e oef 
signed to fit the Oyster E ebs 
precisely. Sr it 
You'll notice the Role, [^ ni 
uj Crown on the clasp, M 
So will other people frr 
| They will also Tecognig feen 
the distinctive shape of th} for! 
| Oyster case itself pnt 
This care, this craftsma aT 
ship, is the reason why Pa ims 

Am choose Rolex as their [zt 
official timepiece. uel 
And why a man like ex |"! 
plorer Haroun Tazieff can ly 
wear one both inside and outsidedhied 
volcanoes. dne, 


for taking a plane like the 747 
from one continent to another. 

But, apart from these spec- : 
ial features, the GMT-Master 
is made in exactly the same 
way asany other Rolex Oyster 
Chronometer. 

Because we don't know of a 
better way. 

Nor does anybody else. 

Each GMT-Master takes a 
year to build. 

Its Oyster case is carved out 
of a solid chunk of surgical 
stainless steel, or 18 ct. gold. 

And inside this virtually indes- and Twinlock Crown allows us to 
tructible case is a hand-tuned rotor guarantee all Rolex Oysters water- 
self-winding movement which we proof to incredible depths. And why Rolex watches areak tb 
call the Perpetual. (To demonstrate what we mean Officially issued to the divers of ie 

This Perpetual movement is so by waterproof: we clamped a spec- many of the world’s navies. E. 
precise, that after tests lasting 15 ial experimental Rolex Oyster to And why Sir Francis Chichest|us 4 
days and nights, one of the Official the outsideof Prof. Jacques Piccard's relied on one during his solo voyat tno 
Swiss Institutes for Chronometer bathyscaph “Trieste.” It then sub- around the world. & 
Tests awarded it their carefully- merged to a depth of nearly 7 miles And why we feel justified ins|^* 
guarded title of “Chronometer.” beneath the Pacific, where the ing that the GMT-Master, like fc. 

Screwed down onto the Oyster Rolex was subjected to a pressure every Rolex, earns the recogniti 


case (just like a submarine hatch) ofover6t i it enj | 
; ie eae Windia ro tons per square inch. Both it enjoys. " 
rown. Each Rolexearnstüé D 
TI binati ition itenjoys M 
iis combination of Oyster case recognition itenjoys p 
You know the feeling. 18 
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of Geneva 
j Jc i" t 
Availabe Im 
Pict 1: the Rolex GMT-Master.- broch" PA 
a IBS. steel with matching 
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Is d ii 3 d of violence is 
è ster s definition a 
T cag| V he “exertion of physical force so 
Pre or abuse.” But a recent sur- 
lex n he University of Michigan's In- 


ase for Social Research suggests that 

s frammbers of Americans use the word 
x E un, the institute used a sam- 
pof 1,374 black and white men cho- 
Gi represent the U.S. male popula- 
Smaili, They were asked whether certain 
y Palins are violent in themselves—not 
heir |sdy violence provoking. More than 
(795) decided that the shooting of 
iyesis not a violent act. Nearly a third 
dd the beating of students as 
aully nonviolent. By contrast, 22% 
ited upon passive sit-ins as acts of vi- 
«is, along with such actions as draft- 
ud burning (58%) and looting (85%). 
ae LS.R. survey also found that 
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pred a rowing violence in the 
wa B to describe its source, 6896 
Dos civil disorder and protest; 

i eadopoke of crime. To most of 
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ROCHESTER RIOT CONTROL: NONVIOLENCE? 


meant acts against property, not people. 
The notion that violence is determined 
not by acts but by political ends tended 
to range partisans of violence in the 
name of law-and-order on one side and 
advocates of violence for social change 
on the other. Since a large number of 
those questioned believe that violence, 
however defined, may be necessary—and 
even useful—the report is depressing. 
It points out, though, that a majority as- 
sume that the cause of violence lies in so- 
cial problems. Perhaps more encour- 
aging, the study did not support a wide- 
spread notion that students are admirers 
of violent action. Instead, the most high- 
ly educated men were the strongest op- 
ponents of violence either for law en- 
forcement or for social change. 


What Makes Children 
The Way They Are 


At four months Clem screamed when- 
ever he was bathed, and at six months 
he invariably yelled at the sight of a 
spoon nearing his mouth. When he was 
two years old he screeched while being 
dressed, and at seven he shrieked for 
half an hour after failing to hit a ball 
as far as he wanted to. Yet he was not 
sick, retarded, psychotic or even the vic- 
tim of mishandling by his mother. He 
was simply what used to be known as 
a difficult child, and chances are that 
he was born that way. So, at least, be- 
lieve Psychiatrists Alexander Thomas 
and Stella Chess, of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, and Pedi- 
atrician Herbert Birch, of Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine. 

After 15 years of research, the three 
doctors conclude that most babies can 
be placed in one of three categories 
that mothers were using long before 
child psychology became popular: dit- 
ficult, slow-to-warm-Up or easy. Like 
Clem, all difficult infants (about one in 
ten) react intensely to everything: 1n- 
stead of soft crying, an enraged howl; in- 
stead of quiet chuckles, uncontrolled 
Jaughter, sometimes ending in a par- 
oxysm of hiccups. Eating and sleeping 
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schedules are irregular, and everything 
new requires long periods of difficult ad- 
justment. Easy children—the most nu- 
merous category—are regular in habit, 
sunny in mood, quick to adapt. And 
the slow-to-warm-ups are just that; not 
very active at first, rather negative in 
mood, and likely to back off from new 
situations. 

Thomas and his colleagues are not 
yet sure what creates the characteristics, 
but much evidence suggests that the dif- 
ferences are largely inborn. One ar- 
gument for this view, they say, is that 
temperament appears very early, before 
environment has had much effect. Sim- 
ilar child-rearing approaches do not 
seem to produce similar children ei- ` 
ther: one laissez-faire mother may find 
herself with a difficult child; another, 
equally permissive, may have an easy off- 
spring. Moreover, family disorganization 
leads to very mixed emotional problems 
among the very young. Whatever its or- 
igins, temperament needs to be under- 
stood early, the investigators believe. 
Identifying a child’s customary response 
keeps parents from blaming themselves 
for troublesome behavior and helps them 
develop appropriate ways of handling a 
child. Firmness, for example, can save 
a difficult baby from becoming a ty- 
rannical adult. Most important, in an 
age overafflicted by clinical pigeonhol- 
ing, an understanding of temperament 
prevents parents—and teachers—from 
imagining that some deep intellectual 
or psychological disturbance underlies 
every home and school difficulty. By 
way of illustration, the doctors cite the 
case of Annie, a slow-to-warm-up child 
of seven who at first did poorly in an ac- 
celerated school program. She was quiet, 
never volunteered and often made mis- 
takes. But her mother, aware that this 
was Annie's normal reaction to new sit- 
uations, protested a teacher recommen- 
dation to return the child to a regular 
class. Handled patiently, said her moth- 
er, Annie would eventually do superior 
work—and she did. 
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Hiroshima Time Bomb 

One of the best-documented medical 
aftereffects of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
was the leukemia that developed in many 
of the survivors. Those who received 
the heaviest doses of atomic radiation 
have been eight times more likely than 
other Japanese to get the disease. Now 
a new chapter of research by the Atom- 
ic Bomb Casualty Commission* reveals 
what has long been suspected: that those 
who lived through the A-bombings are 
more susceptible than others to a whole 
variety of cancers. : 

An American-Japanese investigatory 
team studied 20,000 Hiroshima-Naga- 
saki survivors, all of whom were under 
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FATHER & SON AFTER NAGASAKI BLAST 
Plenty of grim data, 

| ten in 1945. The 
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Í the British medical journal Lancet, de- 


findings, reported in 
j fine a “high-risk group" within the 
T 20,000 as those who were exposed while 
| in fhe open air one mile or less from 
‘the explosion's center. Cancer has been 
IM ten times more frequent in this group 
fj than among those who were inside shel- 
ters or situated farther from the ex- 
I! plosion. Even among people exposed to 
| 

| 
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Ki 


f a lesser degree of radiation, cancers of 

the thyroid, uterus and bone have de- 
| veloped in increasing numbers during 
| the past decade. Numerous theories have 
IE been advanced over the years in an at- 
Til tempt to explain how radiation triggers 
f cancer. The commission members hope 
that the cases of cancer in Hiroshima 
fand Nagasaki will yield new clues. 

Peak to Come. The cancer time bomb 
will continue to supply grim data, Bẹ- 
cause many ailing victims procrastinate 
in seeking medical help, commission 
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physicians and statisticians have had to 
rely on death records to supply the full 
cancer census. Though the actual num- 
ber of cancers detected so far in the high- 
risk group is only 19, the team points 
out that these occurred in a sampling 
of only 1,109 people, the oldest of whom 
is now just 35. Among Japanese of the 
same age who arrived in Hiroshima or 
Nagasaki after the bombings, cancer 
has occurred at less than one-fourth 
this rate. Even this incidence is un- 
expectedly high, and the investigators 
cannot yet explain it. 

The casualty commission sees no ev- 
idence that a peak has yet been reached. 
During the next ten years, the young sur- 
vivors will be entering the age bracket 
at which cancer rates ordinarily begin 
to increase sharply. The doctors plan 
an even closer watch on their health. 


Curing an Ill Wind 


Moving up out of the desert each 
spring and fall, the khamsin is an ill 
wind that blows no one in the Middle 
East any good. It picks up hot air and 
dust as it sweeps across Africa and the 
Sinai Peninsula, bringing a variety of af- 
flictions in its northerly thrust. The mois- 
tureless air causes feet to swell pain- 
fully, noses and eyes to itch and asth- 
matics to gasp for breath. The khamsin 
can also madden men. Automobile ac- 
cidents are far more frequent when it 
is blowing, crime rates increase by as 
much as 20% and tempers rise with 
the mercury. Judges in some Arab coun- 
tries take a lenient attitude toward crimes 
committed during the khamsin. 

Zero Humidity. Most Middle Eastern 
countries have learned to live with the 
problem. The Israelis, however, are try- 
ing to do something about it. A team 
headed by Professor Felix Gad Sulman 
of the Hebrew University’s Department 
of Applied Pharmacology in Jerusalem 
has conducted a nine-year Study that 
has not only identified the medical caus- 
€s of the khamsin’s curse but also de- 
vised treatment for it. 

The findings could have international 
Significance, since wind-borne woes af- 
flict millions of people on several con- 
tinents. Italy suffers each year from the 
effects of the sirocco, France from the 
mistral, the Alpine regions from the 
foehn. Chinook winds bring a touch of 
seeming madness to the Rocky Mountain 
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The Jackson Five at Home 


Jackie is 20, Tito 17, Jermaine 16, 
Marlon 14. They sing some, and play 
guitar. Michael, the lead singer, is twelve. 
They are brothers, and taken together 
they add up to the Jackson Five, a 
group that in hardly more than a year 
has become the biggest thing to hit 
Pop Capitalism since the advent of the 
Beatles. They had four hit singles in 
1970, two more already this year, four al- 
bums, with all ten releases selling in 
the millions, and one (I'll. Be There) al- 
ready well over 4,000,000. Teen-age girls 
besiege their home for autographs and 
sometimes faint when they sing. They 

| have their own magazine, a quarterly 
in which fans can revel in a whole 
issue devoted entirely to the Jackson 
Five and read things like “Michael's 
Love Letter to You.” Stores now bulge 
with Jackson Five decals, stickers and 
Sweaters. A Jackson Five hair Spray 
and a Jackson Five watch are planned, 
as well as a television cartoon about 
their lives. Despite this commercial 
il hoopla, the group manages to be one 
I of the best soul bands in the country. 
: Ít is also part of the most likable and nat- 
QUE ural family ever to survive the pres- 
| sures of teen-age stardom, So Corre. 
WU spondent Timothy Tyler discovered on 
| 4 recent visit to the Jackson Five in 
M Los Angeles: 


First of 
| son twelve 


in Kentucky. There are the parents, 
Joe and Katherine, and Cousins John- 
ny Jackson and Ronnie Rancifer, who 
| play drums and. piano respectively, Sis- 
d. ters Janett, 4, and Latoya, 15, and Lit- 
[i tle Brother Randy, 8, who is getting 
Yi ready to join the group. : 
They all live together in a massive 
Welve-room stucco-modern house on a 
Jot guarded by an electric gate 
s Angeles’ sprawling San Fer- 


TITO 


JERMAINE JACKIE 
nando Valley. The place is mammoth, 
flanked by a guesthouse, playhouse: and 
Servants’ quarters. But there are only 
Six bedrooms so that Michael— culture 
hero though he is—has to triple up 
with Randy and Marlon, and the other 
brothers are forced to share too. 

The Jackson fortress Wraps itself 
around a pool; it has walkways and 
plants growing all around; there is a bas- 
ketball half court, badminton court, an 
archery range and, inside, a pool table in 
à sunken rec room and a den that looks 
like a cross between a motel lobby and 
the foyer of a Sunset Boulevard record 
company. The walls are plastered with 
platinum records (each signifying 
$2,000,000 in sales) and various other 
trophies the boys have picked up. For 
furniture, there is a bar, a stereo with big 
Speakers and leatherette couches. 

The place is almost totally impersonal, 
the fiercest personality around being 
without a doubt Lobo, a German shep- 
herd trained to eat anything, black or 
white, that’s Squeaky and carries an au- 
tograph book. The family’s closest 
friends have to wait outside in their 

ll up to 
The kids 
east down, inside the 
"second before the vis- 


Tound the place, 
not exactly at home but definitely in con- 
trol of the situation. Michael, with the 
loveliest, twelve-year- 

ee, has the 


form a group, 


( and we did, an 
ticed a lot, 


and then. We started en- 
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group when Michael was only six. 
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Memories As Weapons 


„All of Harold Pinter's plays can be 
e as attempts to write the same 
play, Each new work appears to be an 
ideal in which EID e DI ee 
d Inter yearns finally to re- 

uce a few characteristic themes and 
methods to their purest state, finally to 
narrow his focus to a vision of life in 
Lond In these terms, Old Times, 

ch opened last week in London 
may be his nearest miss yet. j 

The plot encapsulates the basic Pin- 
ter situation. Two people are together, 
in this case a documentary film maker 
and his wife of 20 years, who live in a re- 
mote farmhouse. They are joined by a 
third person who has ties to the past of 
one of them—a woman with 
whom the wife lived during her 
days as a secretary in London. 
As usual with Pinter, the sur- 
face is unremittingly mundane. 
Coffee is poured, snatches of old 
songs are sung, memories are ex- 
changed. Also as usual, the ac- 
tion is punctuated by pregnant 
pauses, the lines surrounded by 
halos of significant silence. Deep- 
er emotions are hinted at: the lin- 
gering spell of the visitor's les- 
bian attachment to the wife, the 
husband's sense of being threat- 
ened by the woman’s arrival, the 
wife's sublime and ultimately 
frightening impassivity before 
love. 

Calculated Precisely. All of 
this may strike some playgoers 
as merely another Pinter puzzle, 
and a rather dehydrated one at 
that. But in fact it is a virtuoso 
display of how subtle, gripping 
and revealing a drama can be 
fashioned from such spare ma- 
terials. Fixed with Pinter's al- 
most hallucinatory concentration 
and clarity, every word and ges- 
ture has its measured weight and effect. 
The climaxes are restrained, yet so pre- 
cisely calculated—as when the two 
women suddenly lapse into speaking 
with each other as if they were room- 
mates again—that the impact can be 
shattering. : 

Pinter is not out to anatomize nos- 
talgia or even to strip it naked, but to 
show how people use memories as weap- 
ons. The woman visitor and the hus- 
band vie with each other to possess the 
wife by possessing her past. In the pro- 
cess they ruthlessly select and reshape 
“old times,” casting each other in roles 
to suit their own purposes. Did the 
woman or the husband introduce the 
wife to the movie Odd Man Out? Did 
the husband once meet the woman In a 
pub and go to a party with her mbes 
he gazed up her skirt? The answers o 
not matter, only the assertions. "There 
are some things One remembers even 


hey may never have happened," 
oothouah.t ey may 


says the woman. “There are things I 
remember which may never have hap- 
pened, but as I recall them, so they 
take place." 

Victorious But Frustrated. Directed 
by Peter Hall and designed by John 
Bury, the Royal Shakespeare Company's 
production is impeccable. Vivien Mer- 
chant (Mrs. Harold Pinter), who is to 
Pinters plays. what Clara Schumann 
was to her husband's music, plays the 
woman with a mixture of hauteur and 
girlish romanticism. She makes the char- 
acter both menacing and slightly spu- 
rious. Colin Blakely is blessedly funny 
and touching as the bluff husband whose 
male pride is aroused but baffled. He is 
apparently victorious but eventually 
frustrated. In the role of the mysterious 
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BLAKELY, TUTIN, MERCHANT IN “OLD TIMES” 


Following the spiral inward. 


wife, Dorothy Tutin catches the un- 
conscious cruelty of an indifference that 
can take anything but give nothing. 

If Old Times almost perfectly crys- 
tallizes Pinter’s dramaturgy, is it there- 


fore his best play? That probably de- 
pends on how one feels about the di- 
rection of his career. Pinter's growth 
has been a spiral turning inward rather 


than outward. The question is how far | 


he can pursue his ideal at the center be- 
fore he meets himself coming back. It 
has always been part of his artistic cour: | 
age to pitch his plays at the limits of | 


the minimal and rarefied, and part 
his importance is that he can ma 
them work. For all its brilliance, Old 
Times does seem about as minima 
rarefied as a play can be before s! 


ity or self-parody sets in. But then, that | 


is what they said about The Caretaker 
more than a decade—and many rings 
of the spiral—ago. 
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Death of a Christian Realist 


In the decade before World War II, 
liberal Protestant theology in the U.S. 
had become a stagnant residue of the so- 
cial gospel. There was an uncritical as- 
sumption that the sins of society would 
be inevitably overcome with education 
and religious good will; the concept of 
individual sin was formally acknowl- 
edged but widely ignored as a poten- 
tially meaningful element in normal life. 

Into this comforting, wan world of 
theological thought came Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, loosing the sobering wind of 
"Christian realism." Original sin stem- 
ming from Adam's fall was to be taken 
seriously but not literally, said Niebuhr. 
Man's great sin was willful pride, a uni- 
versally "entrenched predatory self-in- 
terest” that exists in everyone, “beney- 
olent or not.” To ignore this basic re- 
ality—and man’s need to struggle con- 
Stantly against it—could only lead to 


| moral and political confusion. The in- 


dividual, Niebuhr contended, cannot ex- 


|! cuse his immoral actions by “attributing 


| them to the actions of others, even 


though there has been a strong incli- 


| nation to do so since Adam excused him- 
í self by the words: 
| me the apple. " 


"Ihe woman gave 


Niebuhr’s theology was often called 
an American version of Karl Barth’s 
neo-orthodoxy, but Niebuhr was very 


{U much an American original. He him- 


self criticized Barth for being too con- 
trolled by the Bible and so far above 
the social tumult that he fostered “es- 
chatological irresponsibility.” For the 
past four decades, Niebuhr has been pre- 


| eminent in his field, the greatest Prot- 


"|| estant theologian born in America since 


Jonathan Edwards. Last week Niebuhr 


|| died at 78 in Stockbridge, Mass., the 


í same town where Edwards once lived 


in exile—banished for his too-demand- 


i) d ing theology. The funeral was held in 


Wi. the church where Edwards had preached. 


Free Spirit. Niebuhr left behind him 
not only a heritage of theological re- 
alism but a career of political involve- 
ment almost unique in his profession. 
He insisted that man is the image of 
God not merely as a creature but as a 
morally responsible free Spirit. Never- 
theless, Niebuhr was not sanguine about 


li^. the effectiveness of individual self-im- 
| provement; 


the acknowledgment of 


! man's inevitable self-pride, he believed, 


' should lead neither to despair nor to un- 


productive popular preachments about 
"positive thinking." The cross of Christ, 


| he said, shows that "God's mercy must 
p make itself known in history, so that 


man in history may become fully con- 


| scious of his guilt and his redemption." 
Though choices in a sinful society are 
‘morally ambiguous, a sensible effort 


be made to balance conflicting, self- 

WETS. ; ; 
ihr's fresh, demanding analysis 
1 gical ethics into the midst 
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of the secular arena, influencing the 
pragmatic liberalism of many prominent 
Americans, including George Kennan, 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. and James Res- 
ton. Niebuhr was a prime mover in 
Americans for Democratic Action. and 
New York's Liberal Party. His political 
biography reads like a history of the 
left in his time: socialist disillusionment 
with capitalism, then with Marxism; pac- 
ifism, later abandoned during the rise 
of American isolationism and European 
fascism in the 1930s; cold war strategy 
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REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
A step ahead of history. 


to counter Communist expansion, fol- 
lowed by apprehensions about U.S. 
power. 

Niebuhr was often a step ahead of his- 
tory. In 1932, he advised Negroes to or- 
ganize Gandhian campaigns of nonvi- 
olent coercion rather than count on 
white benevolence, He first protested 
military involvement in Viet Nam when 
John F. Kennedy was President. 

Niebuhr was a preacher's kid from 
Missouri who said that he got into 
Yale Divinity School because they were 

ard up for students; his degree was 
from Elmhurst (Il) College, a small 
then, Bender School run by his Lu- 
eran denomination, the Evangeli 
Synod of North America, now nm 
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ing pastor began a 32a 
reer at Union Theologica, 
New York; his Presence Sen 
that period Union's Bolden = 
he ran unsuccessfully for € 
the Socialist ticket; a year | 
ried one of his students A 
egant Briton.* They had d 
à son and a daughter. 

Before World War II, N 
almost singlehandedly to 4 wi 
Protestants into suppo d 
war against Nazism: e 
journal Christianity an E 4 
mote his views. Once that vat 
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it was the growing power of the x 
bloc that worried him, Communis i 
“cruel and fanatical,” he Wrote, becali 
of its illusion that private n i 
caused the sins of man and any meal 
was justifiable to eradicate it. Tr 
During his active years, Niebuhr wll 
a 17-hour-a-day dynamo who kept a 
dents breathless with rapid, challengs 
lectures and intense conversations i > 
his unostentatious, book-lined ofie G 
the seminary tower. He lived aël 
ciplined, mildly ascetic life and prods] 
17 major books, plus a torrent d 
trenchant speeches and ani 
turned out at the last minute. Genet 
but no word mincer, Niebuhr called ps} 
ifists “parasites,” death-of-God thei}! 
gians “infants,” and White Hous® 
ligious services “complacent confort 
ty.” In 1952, he had a heart attack, Y 
first of several physical ailments 
slowed but did not stop his activity. 
Liberal Drift. “People always V? ma 
about people of faith—whether $i 
live it,” remarks Niebuhr por b 
June Bingham. “The last 20 n d 
his life were years of severe P 
bore them with grace and ur 3 th 
those same years a younger Tur qui [trc 
of Protestant liberals was drift! af 
from Niebuhr's concept © olution 
contending self-interest to T€ d des 
third-world romanticism. He 
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Married. Norton Sim i 
trialist, art collector and Rr 
ifornia Republican who spent realy 
$2,000,000 in an unsuccessful 1970 Ser. 
ate primary contest; and Jennifer Jones 
52, actress and 1943 Oscar winner for 
The Song of Bernadette; he for the sec- 
ond time, she for the third; on a yacht 
in the English Channel. ; 


Married. Serge Obolensky, 80, the 
Russian prince who became a U.S.- 
based patriarch of the international jet 
set; and Marilyn Fraser Wall, 44, a 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., million- 
airess; she for the second time, he for 
the third (his marriages to the daugh- 
ters of Czar Alexander II and John 
Jacob Astor ended in divorce); in Ar- 
lington, Va. ; 


Died. Audie Murphy, 46, America’s 
most decorated hero of World War II, 
who later appeared in 40 films (see 

[HE U.S.). 


Died. Joe E. Lewis, 69, carousing 
king of nightclub comics; of compli- 
gations from diabetes; in Manhattan. 
Lewis was of comedy's Drinking School 
(*How long can I go on telling jokes 
and drinking? I can see the handwriting 
on the floor right now"). At the height 
of what he called “the Great Drought" 
(Prohibition, he was earning $650 a 
week performing in a mob-owned Chi- 
cago speakeasy. In 1927 he switched to 
a rival band's establishment, and Ma- 
chine Gun Jack McGurn administered 
a lesson in loyalty that left Lewis with 
a fractured skull. Suffering from brain 
damage, Lewis underwent years of ther- 
apy before fully regaining his speech. 
By the late 1930s he was back on top 
of the saloon circuit. A fixture at Aq- 
ueduct as well as the Copa and the Las 
Vegas Strip, he was traditionally joined 
by his audiences in shouting “Post time!” 
before each of the several drinks he 
downed during a performance. 


Died. Reinhold Niebuhr, 78, Prot- 
estant theologian and political thinker 
(see RELIGION). 


Died. György Lukács, 86, Communist 
theoretician; in Budapest. Though of- 
ten called “the greatest Marxist since 
Karl Marx,” the courtly ideologist still 


' managed to offend both Lenin and Sta- 


lin. Lukács eloquently criticized the ri- 
gidity of Soviet doctrine, then, while in 
exile in Moscow, was forced by Stalin 
to denounce his own early works. He sur- 
vived periodic purges to join in the cho- 
rus of denunciation later directed against 
Stalin. A champion of such Communist 
heresies as pluralism and literary free- 
dom, Lukács took part in the 1956 Hun- 
garian uprising. He managed to avoid 
punishment and resumed his teaching 
and writing under the watchful eye of 
; pro- Addr regime. — 
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Who do you see at 
Jeevan Prakash, 
Sir Pherozshah 

Mehta Road, Fort, 

Bombay-1 ? 


The same man you see at Northgate House, 
20/24 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. He sits in 
more than 100 offices, representatives, af- 
filiates and associates located in that many . 
cities all over the world. The Bank of Tokyo 
places no man in an overseas chair, wher- 
ever it may be, until he has attained a 
thorough knowledge of banking matters, 
both foreign and domestic. This education, i 
combined with years of on-the-job experi- | 
ence, enables him to deal with any knotty - 
financial or banking problems including | 
international capital transactions. 


New Dollar Travellers Cheques and famo 
Yen Travellers Cheques—both from. 
Bank of Tokyo. " 


Affiliates and Associat 

@ The Bank of Tokyo of California ank of Tokyo tru 

Company @ The Chicago-Tokyo Bank ( Banco Sao Paulo-Tokyo 
'opáenne | ‘S.A. ® Bank ot Tokyo 
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y International Bank ot lran and Japan 
Limited 
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CANONERO AND TRAINER JUAN ARIAS DISCUSSING THE RACE 


The Year of Cafionero 


When he came from nowhere to win 
the Kentucky Derby, the experts sneered 
over their mint juleps and dismissed 
him as a fluke. Át the Preakness, the, 
horse they called a "ragamuffin" had 
the same experts choking on their clam 
cakes as.he sped home the winner. 
Then the wisecracks turned to won- 
derment. Could he do it? Could this 
rank unknown, this invader from Ven- 
ezuela—Venezueln?—make off with the 
most coveted honor in U.S, horse rac- 
ing, the Triple Crown? Last week a 
record crowd of 81,036 came to find 
out. as the big (16.1 hands) copper colt 
Went to the post in the $125,000 Bel- 
mont Stakes, the final jewel in the Tri- 
ple Crown. A fleet, frantic 2 min. 30.2 
sec. later, the fans at Belmont and mil- 
lions more watching on TV in the U.S. 
and Venezuela had the answer: no. 

Though he went off as the 3-to-5 fa- 
vorite, Canonero II was bucking the 
far more formidable odds of history. 
In more than a century of competition, 
only eight horses have won the Triple 
Crown; the last was Citation, who turned 
the trick in 1948, One reason for the 
Scarcity of Triple Crown winners is 
that the grueling length of the Belmont 
7-1! miles, against 14 for the Derby 
and Iie for the Preakness—has a way 
of producing upsets, Ahother is that 
the competition among three-year-olds 
has become increasingly stiff, Citation, 
for example, was one of 5,819 thor- 
oughbreds foaled in 1945; Cafionero 
was one of 22.911 born in 1968—and 
á most unimpressive one at that. In- 
deed it is not so much the rarity of a Tri- 
ple Crown contender but the ragamuftin- 
to-riches rise that has made Cafionero, 
as his trainer Juan Arias says, the “cham. 
pion of the people.” 

Unclassy Beginning. Bred in Ken- 
tucky, the colt looked like an also-ran 

at the 1969 Keeneland Fall Sales. Not 
that his breeding was bad, but he was 


a strapping three-year-old with an ex- 
ceptionally long (30 ft.) stride. When 
Venezuela’s top rider, Gustavo Avila, 
was put in the saddle last March, Ca- 
nonero reeled off three straight wins. 
Convinced that he had a winning com- 
bination, Baptista packed his horse off 
to the Kentucky Derby. Cafonero. 
warned one Caracas newspaper, would 
be “hopelessly outclassed.” 

The beginning, at least, was decidedly 
unclassy. When the horse finally ar- 
rived in Louisville, he was haggard, 
bruised, feverish and 51 Ibs, underweight 
—just five days before the Derby. Arias, 
who believed that the Speed trials fa- 
vored by American trainers rob a horse 
Of his stamina, worked Cafionero at a lei- 
surely trot. A: 100-to-1 shot on some 
tip sheets, Cañonero moved from deep 
in the pack to win by 3$ lengths. “What 
do they have to Say now!” cried the ju- 
bilant Arias. 


From the Horse's Mouth. They said 


that the Derby field of 20 was so un- . 


wieldy that any nag could win. Arias 
was not listening. A kind of Latin Dr. 
Dolittle, he was talking to his animal. 
“Cañonero,” he said solemnly, “told me 
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oing into the 

had changed. Reggie 
er of Eastern Fleet 
enter his horse, "Not m 
let somebody else chase 
ball.” Nevertheless, a lot 
decided to 'ry—especiall 
rash and an infected hoo 
nonero to miss two days 
By post time, the field lus 
13; nine of the horses 
never met before, includi 
bay colt named Pass C. 
registered two firsts and 
last three starts. 

People's Champ. Breaki 
No. 7 post position, Cañonero si 
the chalk players by taking the K 
the clubhouse turn and holdin A 
more than a mile. Avila, il 
high in the irons trying to Conseng 
mount, said later: “I Just couldnt 
him back." Then rounding the 
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75%” of his old self. “I will b 
head that he is the best horse.” To 
many fans who had adopted the j. 
pion of the people,” he still waif). 
or lose. Indeed, brilliant though Fey 
Catcher’s performance was, the IN} 
season would undoubtedly go dowi 
the Year of Cafionero. 


small and had a split hoof and a bad 
case of worms. A Venezuelan agent 

f bought him for a paltry $1,200 and 
shipped him off to Caracas, where he 
© as sold to Millionaire Horseman Pe- 
iptista for $6,000. Nursed through 
Linfirmities, Cafionero grew into 
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PASS CATCHER (NO. 4) AT THE FINISH LINE 


A lot of somebodies decided to try. 
Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Until now, perhaps, you didn't trus 
those puny little cassettes. Convenient, 
yes, but what you want is great sound. 

Fine. Now close your eyes and I 

_ ten to the Sony TC-127 Stereo Cassette, 
Deck. You won't be able to tell it from 1] 
the beautiful, distortion-free sound of a i 
fine reel-to-reel tape deck. Especially if 
you use our new HF cassettes. X 

Now open your eyes. See the slid- - 
ing recording volume control for each  . 
channel. The large dual VU meter. The . 
limiter circuit to control unexpectedly | 
loud input. The headphone jack. The 
tape sentinel lamp that tells when th 
tape is running. à 

All this and great sound, too. 
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Return of the Post 


In these pages you will find infor- 
mative articles and delightful fiction. 
Youll find fun. You'll find sentiment. 
In short, you will rediscover an old, 
old friend. et 

—Saturday Evening Post editorial 


Old is not really the operative word 
for the new Saturday Evening Post, 
which is back on the nation’s news- 
stands this week as a $1-a-copy quar- 
terly. Antique is more accurate, right 
down to the custom re-created headline 
type used by the Post in the 1930s and 
40s. In format and much of its con- 
tent, this is the homey, comfortable, non- 
controversial old Post of Ben Hibbs, 
not the later, slicker version which piled 
up some $500 million in libel suits as a 
result of its “sophisticated muckraking” 
and finally perished in 1969 from a com- 
bination of advertising atrophy and high- 
circulation pressure. 

People pushing 50 will find the new 
Post almost frighteningly familiar. Art- 
ist Norman Rockwell didn't do the cover 
(even though he is still active at 77), 
but he is on it, puffing his pipe and pre- 
paring to paint a Post delivery boy. In- 
side, there is an eight-page salute to 
Rockwell, together with a slew of the 
original Post's old-fashioned, gray “nar- 
rative illustrations,” which made it seem 
as if every scene were taking place in 
an incipient thunderstorm. Other old 
stand-bys abound. There are reprints of 
Tugboat Annie and Thomas Wolfe. The 
bylines of Paul Gallico and Ellery Queen 
are back, and so is that veteran Hol- 
lywood doorbell ringer, Pete Martin, 
with “I Call on Ali McGraw.” William 
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On a volume of 62,87 
the New York Stock ede 
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BUSINESS 


Seeking Muscle for a Flabby Recover yl 


USCLE Builder Charles Atlas 

might describe the present US. 
business recovery as a 97-lb. weakling 
—too puny to rout the bullyboy of un- 
employment. Members of Time’s Board 
of Economists use more scholarly anal- 
ogies, but they make the same point. 
At a recent all-day meeting, they of- 
fered this analysis of the nation's 
economy: 

> The recovery from last year's reces- 

sion s the slowest and lowest of any 
since World War II. 

> Unemployment, which rose last month 
to 6.2% of the labor force, matching De- 
. cember's nine-year high, will still hover 
around 6% by year's end if nothing 
is done to put more muscle into the 
recovery. 

> Inflation is slowly subsiding, at least 
in terms of consumer prices, and a 
large growth in worker productivity will 
help to check it further this year. 

> The fast rise in productivity will also 
hold down new hiring. 

> Given these factors, the U.S. sorely 
needs a combination of tax cuts and ac- 
 celerated Government spending to speed 
the recovery. Otherwise, this year’s gross 
national product is likely to be about 
$1,050 billion, far off the Administra- 
tion’s forecast of $1,065 billion. 

This analysis differs Sharply from the 
reading of Administration economists 
and the monetarist school led by Mil- 
ton Friedman, who see a vigorous ex- 
pansion developing. Friedman recently 
Went so far as to say that the problem 
| is "to keep the economy from going 


[| 
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too fast and setting off another in- 
flationary spiral. Yet most economists 
and businessmen tend to agree with 
TIME's board. 

Martin Gainsbrugh, chief economist 
of the Conference Board, a nonprofit 
business research organization, has com- 
piled figures to prove that so far the cur- 
Tent upturn has been notably weak. 
Gainsbrugh calculates that the 1970 “re- 
cession"—which was officially given that 
name by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research two weeks ago—hit bot- 
tom in November. Thus, by the end of 
April, the present recovery was five 
months old. At that stage in the four pre- 
vious postwar recoveries, industrial pro- 
duction showed increases ranging from 
6.4% to 10.2% above recession lows. 
while real gross national product went 
up anywhere from 2.1% to 5%, and 
manufacturing employment rose 1.2% 
to 3.8%. In the current recovery, by con- 
trast, industrial production has struggled 
up only 2.8% from its low point, real 
G.N.P. only 1.7%, and manufacturing 
employment a mere .6%. 

Sleeping Giant. Assuming no change 
in Washington policy, members of the 
Board of Economists see small reason 
to expect a speedup soon. Despite much 
talk of expansionary federal budget pol- 
icy, they find that Government tax and 
Spending programs are not very stim- 
ulating. Arthur Okun pointed out that 
the major force in the recovery so far 
has been a jump in home building from 
an annual rate of 1.1 million starts in 
January 1970 to 1.9 million recently. 
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ily Assistance Program bill, setting na- 
tional minimum income levels for wel- 
fare recipients; 4) give states and cities 
a temporary 10% federal “bonus,” on 
top of the grants-in-aid that they now re- 
ceive, for various programs; 5) provide 
federal funds that state and local gov- 
ernments could use to fill about 150,000 
new public service jobs.* : 

Such moves, board members think, 
would have to be combined with an in- 
comes policy to fight inflation. David 
Grove fears that businessmen whose 
profits have been acutely squeezed by 
the recession will be tempted to raise 
prices as soon as they feel that demand 
is strong enough to support such action 


* The House and the Senate have passed public- 
service jobs bills putting up different amounts 
of money, but President Nixon is almost cer- 
tain to veto the final bill on the grounds that 
it would conflict with his revenue-sharing 
plans. He vetoed a similar bill last December. 


ally if they have to pay large 
wage increases. The heart of an in- 
comes policy would be Administration 


guidelines for noninflationary wage and | 


price increases, and presidential "jaw- 
boning” to unions and companies that 
violate those guidelines. ; E 

The wage standard might be 3% to 
cover long-term productivity increases, 
plus an add-on to compensate partly 
for rising prices. Members of the Board 
of Economists concede that President 
Nixon could hardly put forward a wage 
guideline now; it would seem to be 
aimed specifically at the United Steel- 
workers in their current negotiations 
(see story, page 56). But the economists 
think that a-guideline promulgated af- 
ter the steel settlement would have a 
strong impact on the next round of 
labor bargaining in 1972. 

Activist Alliance? The Nixon Ad- 
ministration plans to wait until mid- 
July, when second-quarter figures will 
be in, before deciding whether to pur- 
sue a more expansionist program. Right 
now, Washington’s policymakers are 
stalemated. Federal Reserve Chairman 
Arthur Burns has been arguing for a 
year in favor of an incomes policy, 
and lately he has been saying that he 
also favors more fiscal stimulus. So far 
he has been blocked by Budget Boss 
George Shultz, who, in Robert Nathan's 
words, is “ideologically, conceptually, re- 
ligiously" against an incomes policy be- 
cause it would interfere with natural 
market forces. Paul McCracken, chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, is thought to be on the fence, 
ready to propose an expansionary tax: / 
and spending program if asked. 

The balance of power within the Ad- 
ministration quite possibly will be held 
by the newest member of the President's | 
economic team: Treasury Secretary — 
John Connally. If it appears that a slug- 


gish business pace will hurt the Admin- Bu 


istration at the polls, Connally may well 


form an alliance with Burns for econom- jif 
ic activism—more fiscal stimulus plus an 4i 


incomes policy. One final and perhaps | 
decisive argument against a slow recov- 
ery is that it does not produce votes. 


TiME's Board of Economists 


EMBERS' of TIME's Board of 
Economists speak as individ- 
uals, not as representatives of the in- 
stitutions with which they are as- 
sociated. Present at the most recent 
meeting were: 
* OTTO ECKSTEIN, 
former emper of the 
omic Advisers. : 
ERE GROVE, vice president and chief 
economist of IBM. - i 

WALTER HELLER, University of Min- 
nesota professor and former chair- 
man of the CEA. 
ROBERT NATHAN, 


Harvard professor and 
Council of 


head of Robert R. 


plic Domain. Gurukul Kangri C 
D V Teeter C T 


cu iwi 
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Nathan Associates, a Washington 
based economic consulting firm. à 
ARTHUR OKUN, senior fellow of thi 
Brookings Institution, former chair- 
man of the CEA. 
JOSEPH PECHMAN, director of economi 
ic studies at the Brookings Instituti: 
ROBERT TRIFFIN, professor 
nomics and master of Ber 

X lege at Yale University. .—.— 
BERYL SPRINKEL, senior vice pr 
of Chicago's Harris Trust & | 
Bank, was in Europe and could n. 
tend the meeting. 
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i : LABOR 
The 3196 Raise 


Will there be a steel strike when 
labor contracts run out on July 31? 
Union President I.W. Abel has vowed 
to call a walkout unless he wrenches 
from the steelmakers at least as much 
as he recently got from the can industry 
—a 31% hike over three years. Last 
week Abel moved a step closer to his 
goal. His United Steelworkers Union 
won a 31%-plus package from the alu- 
minum industry in a victory that seemed 
to set an immutable wage pattern for 
basic metals industries. 

Take a Strike. Despite severely de- 
clining profits, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Reynolds Metals and Kaiser Alu- 
minum not only matched the can in- 
dustry's inflationary 31% settlement, but 
also agreed to additional sweeteners. 
Among them: enlarged pension funds 
and an extra $10 a week for employ- 
ees who normally work weekends. To 
foot the bill, Alcoa will lift most prices 
by 6% as of Sept. 1, and other alu- 
minum companies are almost sure to fol- 
low. Abel's next target is the copper 
industry, where wage contracts expire 
June 30, and there is little reason to be- 
lieve that it will manage to settle for 
less than aluminum. “If the 10%-a- 
year trend is repeated in copper," says 
a top steel executive, “it’s damn near a 
foregone conclusion that it will happen 
in steel." 

In Washington, however, a Nixon Ad- 
ministration official commented: "Steel 
cannot afford that kind of an increase. 
If the industry does grant that much, it 
will have to raise prices, and the con- 
Sumer will have to pay for it. That is 
what concerns us here." A strike in 
Steel now, the official added, Jooks more 
likely than before because the industry 
is in no position to give the 31%-plus. 
The Administration currently thinks that 
Manufacturers ought to get tougher and 
take a strike in hopes of lessening the 
final terms of the steel settlement. Oth- 
erwise the industry will become even 


n !. less competitive in world markets. 


Hard Third Quarter, Data Resources, 
Inc, a top economic consulting firm 
headed by Otto Eckstein, calculates that 
if a steel strike of eight weeks or more 
hits the U.S., there will be no real 
growth at all in the economy during 
the year's third quarter. Even without 
a strike, steel production is expected to 
dip by 20% below its present level in Au- 
gust and September. Customers have 
been stockpiling as a hedge against a 
strike. They have laid in enough extra 
supply that their buying surge is now 
waning. Last week U.S. Steel and Beth- 
lehem announced that they were cut- 
ting production and would begin to lay 
off workers. Since steel's labor bill is cer- 
tain to go up in spite of the slack de- 


IT mand and low profits, steelmen will 


their prices again in the fall. If 
will make the increases grad- 
‘product at a time, in order 

g the White House. 
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At first, the Soviets grabbed the 
headlines with a dazzling array of 
new aircraft, especially the TU-144 
supersonic jetliner. But when the Par- 
is Air Show got into full swing last 
week, the French crowds were flock- 
ing to see a competing SST, the 
Anglo-French Concorde. If the West- 
ern European jet makes its com- 
mercial debut in 1974 or 1975, it 
will be the first supersonic liner in reg- 
ular service. TiME's Paris bureau 
chief, William Rademaekers, went 
to Le Bourget Airport to look at the 
Concorde, and was invited to be- 


come one of the first journalists to 
ride in it. His test-flight report: 


TES Concorde engines whined to 
life in familiar high-pitched fash- 
ion, and the plane rolled slowly to- 
ward the end of the runway. I was 
twelve minutes away from personally 
breaking the sound barrier. Unlike 
the Boeing 707 and 747, which lum- 
ber into slowly gathering momentum, 
the Concorde has a sprinter's start. I 
was pushed gently but firmly into 
my backrest. From the rear of the 
plane I could see the nose leave the 
ground, tilting upward and upward 
until the fuselage looked like a tip- 
ping tunnel of love. From the in- 
side, the noise was no louder than 
that of a normal jet. We were off 
the ground in seconds and climbing 
at a sharp angle. 

Within twelve minutes we were 
over the outskirts of Le Havre. It 
was 9 a.m. when we broke the sound 
barrier—Mach 1. Up there it comes 
with a whimper, not a bang. I had 
to be told that we had passed Mach 1 
cruising at 30,000 feet; we felt only 
a slight whisper of movement, hard- 
ly a shudder, as the plane continued 
to climb. 

At 9:15 a.m. we were at Mach 1.9 
and still picking up speed; 9:16 and 
ten seconds...20...25. The pilot 
raised his thumb in a gesture of tri- 
umph. A few seconds later we were 
flying at twice the Speed of sound 
—which, at our altitude of 50,000 ft., 
came to nearly 1,300 miles an hour. 
At this height, I leaned over and 
looked at a sky I had never seen, and 
may never see again. Cobalt blue at 


ere at 1,300 m.p. | 
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KATHARINE HEPBURN PEDALING 
Adult volunteers for the chain gang. 


Foreign producers are also unpre- 
pared for the demand. Major foreign bi- 
cycle names—notably England's Ra- 
leigh, France's Peugeot and Japan's dip- 
lomatically named American Eagle—ac- 
count for one-third of the bikes sold 
in the U.S. Under pressure from 
Washington, American Eagle has been 
setting limits to its annual sales in- 
creases. Both the domestic and foreign 
companies are also struggling with 
a worldwide shortage of parts. Most 
bike hand brakes and gears are produced 
overseas, and until the manufacturers 
catch up with back orders there will be 
a brake on further expansion. Schwinn, 
for example, has to air-freight brake 
parts from Switzerland to keep its pro- 
duction schedule from being thrown out 


of gear. : 
No Pollution. Despite such short-term 
obstacles, however the future looks 


building spurred the auto indust 
struction of bikeways 1S expected to 
boost cycling. Already some 15,000 
miles of bike paths are in use, includ- 
ing the 332-mile Wisconsin bikeway that 
stretches from the state's eastern edge 
at Lake Michigan across to the Mis- 
sissippi River. San Francisco has opened 
Gate Bridge to cyclists. In 
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campus towns like Champaign and Ur- 
bana, Ill., and Davis, Calif., where there 
are nearly as many bikes as people, 
there are separate bicycle lanes on city 
streets. City officials in Washington, 
D.C., are considering a proposal for a 
commuter system of bicycle routes ra- 
diating like spokes from the Mall to 
the suburbs. As concern over the en- 
vironment rises, more Americans are ex- 
pected to join the mobile chain gang. 
Says Norman A. Clarke, chairman of 
the 95-year-old Columbia Manufactur- 
ing Co.: “The bike is the only known 
form of transportation that doesn't pol- 
lute—including the horse.” 


ADVERTISING 
Promoting Self-Policing 


Surveys show that there is a grow- 
ing skepticism on the part of the pub- 
lic about all advertising. This comes 
from fraud and deception, overexag- 
geration, puffery and insinuation. We 
think it's time to improve the climate 
in which advertising works. 

—Victor Elting, Chairman, National 
Advertising Advisory Committee 


Advertisers have been engaged in a 
business in which there has been vir- 
tually no regulation. For the 50 years 
of the Federal Trade Commission's ex- 
istence, they've had a free ride. We in- 
tend to change that. 

— Robert Pitofsky, Chief, FTC 
Bureau of Consumer Protection 


If nothing else, admen and their in- 

creasingly vocal critics agree on one 
thing: the need to upgrade the methods 
of mass persuasion that sell the na- 
tion's products, Powerful critics in and 
out of Government are bent on forcing 
tough reforms. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission in particular has been working 
inventively to root out deceptive ads. 
.In a variety of actions it has chal- 
lenged some advertising of giant com- 
panies including Coca-Cola, ITT, Con- 
tinental Baking, Standard Oil of Cal- 
‘fornia, Du Pont, Mattel and MacDon- 
ald's hamburger chain. In response, ad 
agencies and their clients are now tak- 
ing their most serious step yet toward 
self-regulation. 

The instrument for change will be 
the National Advertising Review Board, 
which is being formed by the major ad- 
vertising trade associations im cooper- » 
ation with the Council of Better Busi- | 
ness Bureaus. The review board, ex- . 
pected to be operating by fall, will con- | 
sist of 50 members representing ad- | 
vertising agencies, industry and the. 
public. B.B.B. offices around the cot 
try will accept complaints about n 
tional print or broadcast ads, an 

Manhattan-based staff of ad speci 
will monitor promotions. If an advertiser | 
ignores the complaints, the matter will 
go to the review board, which will then 


1) determine whether ‘the complaint is 
justified, and, if 


so, 2) try to persuade 
the advertiser to correct or drop the 
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publish its findings and turn the com- 
plaint over to the FTC or some other fed- 
eral regulatory agency, the FDA, per- 
Haps, or the Justice Department. Victor 
Elting, chairman of the National Ad- 
vertising Advisory Committee—a group 
of top agency people and their clients, 
who are setting up the program—thinks 
that the review board will be able to 
move swiftly against misleading ads. Ini- 
tially, the program will concern itself 
with distortions of fact. *But ultimately," 
says Elting, “it will move into broader 
areas, possibly involving taste." 

Facts and Fear. The board should 
also provide much needed guidance for 
advertising men who have become in- 
creasingly fearful and uncertain under 
the onslaught of criticism. In a much 
publicized account switch six months 
ago, Wells Rich Greene won Alka-Selt- 
zers bilings away from Doyle Dane 
Bernbach. The new campaign has yet 
to appear, partly because of time spent 
trying to anticipate the Government's re- 
action. “All agencies are weighing their 
product claims a lot more carefully to- 
day," says Adman Victor Bloede, chair- 
man of Benton & Bowles. 

For all its strengths, the self-policing 
program has some serious shortcomings. 
Though advertisers seem willing to 
finance the board at present (they have 
already contributed the $1.5 million 
needed to start the project), there is 
Some question whether business will con- 
tinue to fund a program that could hob- 
ble its promotion schemes. The board’s 
close association with the moribund Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus is another draw- 
back. Still, most admen genuinely want 
the review board to Succeed; it could 
be a chance to avert stringent Goy- 
ernment supervision. 

Less Permissiveness. The new board 
is not likely to appease advertising's crit- 
ics immediately. But Frc Officials say 


they have no intention of curtailing . 


their own assault on misleading pro- 

motions. That drive is being led by 

Miles W. Kirkpatrick, a lawyer whom 

President Nixon picked as FTC chair- 

man, and Robert Pitofsky, a former 

New York University law professor, who 

in November was selected by Kirkpat- 

rick to be chief of the commission’s Bu- 
reau of Consumer Protection. Under 
them, the climate of permissiveness in 
which advertising once Operated has 
evaporated. Regulations against decep- 
tive claims are no longer solely en- 
| forced by cease-and-desist orders, which 
amounted to little more than a slap on 
the wrist. The FTC has developed a 
F tough new principle of “corrective ad- 
IE vertising." This requires that instead of 
merely discontinuing a deceptive pro- 
motion, the advertiser must also run a se- 
ries of ads admitting the deceptions. 

In the past year, the FTC has issued al- 
most a dozen "proposed orders" calling 
lor corrective advertising. Most of the 

advertisers involved in these cases are 
ing them privately with commis- 
So far no company has ac- 
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and because of the legal resources open 
to advertisers, the proposed orders prob- 
ably will not be enforceable for some 
time. Meanwhile, commission officials 
hope that the publicity generated by 
these orders will deter further excesses. 

The biggest jolt yet for advertisers 
was the FTC’s recent complaint against 
Continental Baking Co.’s Wonder Bread 
ads. The commission’s position: by em- 
phasizing Wonder Bread’s nutritive val- 
ues, the company was implying its prod- 
uct was unique, although most enriched 
loaves have the same nutritive value. 
That notion has broad implications. If 
applied to other products, it could mark- 
edly diminish the hyperbole used to 
sell a wide range of nondistinctive prod- 
ucts like aspirin and liquid chlorine 
bleach. Because sales of so many items 
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FTC CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK 
Assault on hyperbole, 

that cram store shelves depend on spu- 
rious claims of uniqueness, some prod- 
ucts might have to be Withdrawn. Ar- 
gues Pitofsky: “If the product has noth- 
ing going for it but its advertising, if it 
is just a figment of its advertising man- 
ager's imagination, I see no reason for 
Its continued existence," 

Many admen predict disaster if the 
FTC's proposed restrictions are not han- 
dled with care, Writing in Advertising 
Age, Alan H. Meyer, associate creative 
director of Lennen & Newell's Dallas di- 
Vision, offers these extreme but fetching 
examples of ads trying to comply with 
the omissions wishes: 

"Only Fina Gasoline in ; 
Tepla TN all the world 

“Only Bayer Aspirin comes in the 
Bayer Aspirin package.” 

“Mrs. Baird’s Bread is baked fresh, al- 
most every day,” 
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Ings, Including the 

Pan Am Building 
headquarters of I 
Manufacturers Hano 
Bankers Trust Co. and T 
Bank. These companies hi OQ 

"Igi ; ave Jen. 
.buildings, in some Cases no a 
21st century, but eventually hn; 
of the land will get control ofa 0h 
ings too. Of they: 

Richest Deal. On a ) 
had the potential of Den 
est real estate deal Since Rail; Mr 
ident James Gadsden bou ut 
Arizona and New Mexico f M 
ico's President Santa Anna nM 
tral spokesmen Suggested that thera 
collect as much as $1.2 billion b 
ers were doubtful. Says one to m 
hattan developer: "Some of the pany 
are good income producers and 
be snapped up by institutional jny 
Others have value Only to those ji 
are prepared to spend millions tok 
out existing leases and construct 
buildings." 

Beyond that looms the question 
what the Penn Central can do wite 
money that it collects. The pro 
are burdened with mortgages toi 
$435 million.. Not only the mort 
lenders but also the Penn Central's ù 
er creditors will clamor for repaymi 
and the tangles are sure to keep pi 
toons of lawyers well fed for years. 

Not the least puzzling aspect of% 
deal was its very abruptness. An 
cently as last March, the Penn Cu 
trustees told the U.S. Departmetlt 
Transportation that the bani 
pany would benefit more from the J 
million in annual rental moma 
the parcels produce than from ad 
the land. Only two weeks as rd] 
course of announcing the trans cor 
subsidiary named Pennco to “or we 
tium of 53 banks in rera aeb D 
cellation of a $300 million Ta f 
trustees reaffirmed their Sa 
the sale of the Manhattan pilar [m 

More Aid. The Penn Co fron O* 
ever, has been under pressure nont" 
gress to divest itself of 1% i 
portation assets. In fact, di Ta 
a condition that the Goe ie 
tached to a promise to jn. 
million in loans last Wir reset 
seems that unless higher ules 3 
and more stringent work pe Iate 
proved this summer. by 
Commerce Commission, i 
will need more such aid to 
erating. Congress might 
aid if the company St 
fancy real estate in midto 
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i Aole that's what reading 
duis d. ON REQUE, of the 
^. people who buy the 
AER itions of TIME are 
Ui, have ns. And what they 
ity, butash common is not na- 
* ee nored interest in the 
The Weeks why they turn to 
is th y Newsmagazine. 
Sin igs at TIME’s 25 million 
Countries are apt to 
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have greater similarities with each 
other than with their own country- 
men. Higher than average incomes. 
Better educations. More substantial 
positions in business, government 
and the professions. They are able to 
buy for themselves and their fami- 
lies and are often required to buy 


for business. 

Astute advertisers, like those 
whose ads appear in this copy of 
TIME, recognize that TIME readers 


like yourself constitute a particularly 
know, too, 


that they can reach all or any part of 
this up-scale audience efficiently and 
economically through TIME’s 200 
plus advertising editions around the 
world. 

_ lf your company has consumer or 
industrial products or services to 


sell to people like yourself, consider if 
how TIME can help you accomplish 
We 


the job—at home or abroad. 


TIME—the most important magazine | 


tothe world’s most important people. 
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BOUQUET (RIGHT) & HOOD IN "THE COP" 


CINEMA 
ee MÁS e 


Cops and Robbers 


At their closest, England and France 
are a scant 18 miles apart. But the emo- 
tional gap is virtually infinite. Take, for 
example, the reliable litmus of crime. 
As two new films demonstrate, the ac- 
counts of evildoer and pursuant vary 
enormously with the turf. The favored 
French mode is the grittily realistic ro- 
man policier, in which the detective, 
like Simenon's Inspector Maigret, is pre- 
sumed human, hence flawed. In Eng- 
land both criminal and captor implicitly 
play the gentlemanly hare-and-hounds 
game—a legacy of what W.H. Auden 
called the “guilty vicarage” tradition. 

The Villain is Richard Burton, play- 
ing a closet-queen gang leader named 
Vic Dakin. Alternately brutal and sim- 
pering, Dakin is the sort of chap who, 
when revealed as a multiple killer, is de- 
scribed by his neighbors as “a quiet, un- 
assuming man" and whose unbelieving 
mother invariably laments: “But he al- 
ways kept his room so clean." Vic, in 
fact, takes good care of his mum, con- 
veying her to the Brighton sun, faith- 
fully carrying in the afternoon tea. Be- 
tween such assignments, he coshes op- 
ponents and irritably castrates a chap 
or two. In films like this, of course, 
there is no such thing as the perfect crim- 
inal. Errors will be committed and no 
one ever eludes the British dragnet. 

Shot in color that may have been in- 
vented by Madame Tussaud and edited 
with a cleaver, The Villain is acceptable 
only as a glimpse of procedural tra- 
dition, the English bloodhound pursuing 

his accursed foe. Villain Burton's voice 
remains one of the most distinctive and 
controlled in the world, But he is no long- 
er in charge of E n The little 
i eyes glisten and swivel in a seamed 
PE nmobile background, Dissipation, 
alas, now seems less a simulacrum than 

ortrait. 

Moss the Channel, the change in 

d and tense is more than linguistic, 

(Ihe Cop) plays the game 


of cops and robbers with the impact 
and subtlety of a .45 slug. Inspector 
Favenin (Michel Bouquet) has been cen- 
sured for insubordination. Sullen, spir- 
itually bankrupt, he blurs the distinction 
between criminal and keeper. When a 
young colleague is murdered, Favenin 
cracks. With deranged courage, he pre- 
empts the entire legal profession—cop, 
lawyer, judge, jury, executioner—and 
runs the gang to earth, ritualistically fol- 
lowing the sanguinary vitality of the an- 
cient Warner Bros. gangster movies. 

Favenin's bloody vengeance is solidly 
based on the standard "Rogue Cop" 
caper—maligned by the Department, the 
lonely and disgraced lawman corrects 
what the courts cannot. The old films im- 
plicitly applauded such Vigilante tactics, 
but The Cop is far more ambiguous in 
its moral stance, It does not discount 
the failings of a system that allows crim- 
inals to prance defiantly through their 
civil rites, But it also indicts the kind 
of police who have created an envi- 
ronment about which Raymond Chan- 
dler once commented: “When you pass 
in beyond the lights of a precinct sta- 
tion you pass out of this world, into a 
place beyond the law.” 

That environment is so tangibly re- 
created that The Cop was censored in 
France for alleged "brutality and dis- 
tortion." Director Yves Boisset's pouting 
reply was no more original than his 
plot: *A country has the police force it 
deserves." By that deterministic token, 
a country also has the criminals—and 
for that matter, the movies—it deserves 
as well. 


"Stefan Kanter 


Primitive Odyssey 

The magician came to camp and gave 
a show. He even put on a fireproof suit 
and ignited himself, but there Was no ap- 
plause. Later, when the magician was 
in his trailer making it with Randa, 
Glen stayed outside looking at maps. 
He found one of a 
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and some Picture 
named Wonder 
city called Met 
and white an 


mountains," the ma 
was 15 when it 
droppin' dead in the 
"Take me to there 
the magician had 
like Prince Valiant 1 
Holy Grail, Glen set 6 
The record of the ; 
and Randa, a Primitive a 
yssey by the last bewilder ret 
of an atomic holocay red Suni 
through the wreckage of X 
ilization. Neither Moralizin 
melodrama, despite its fanek Scifi 
the film is rather like a cin P 
doomsday documentary... téma v 
newsreel form. paray; 


a 
ut f 


y unadorneg | 
e, Who was jj 
en and Randa’s Ser. 
Veys a sense of primitive desi 
transforming Contemporary land 
into primeval heaths, Although th 
is unsparing in its apocalyptic y 
its dour brutality is frequently alleys 
by a cool eye for satire. There is f 
stance, a fine and funny sequen 
which Glen decides to be (as hey 
it) "see-villized" and sits down lù 
good suburban husband with his; 
and newspaper in front of a gutted y 
vision set. 

It is easy enough to quarrel vili] 
Bride's resolutely gloomy portri 
the future. But there is no disput 
distinctive cinematic flair or the & 
itive excellence of his relatively 
known actors—Steven Curry as 6 
Shelley Plimpton as Randa, and (8 
Goodrow as the manic magician N 
Bride, 29, made Glen and Ranta 
slender $480,000 budget, without, 
or hindrance from the major i 
Austerity and autonomy, con 
genuine talent, have produc iam 
the best and most original 


films of the year. " 
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M, -Tt leaves a 200 million dollar gap! 
E! Ürsome 20 per cent of our business 
e. J that’s not ball or roller bearings. 
mej Steel isn’t, for instance. Nor is 
Iq *eel tubing, strip, sheet or wire. 
| Nerare castings, 

Nor, for that matter, are centreless 


Y 
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E Tr k ` 
siding machines, thread cutting tools or 


Measuring instruments. 
ie are plain bearings, hydrodynamic 
TM ‘pe textile machinery spindles.. 
E lincar ry NC Screws to transform rotation 
A di n vement are no ordinary bearings. 
Bibles for allons like pressurized oil — 
ws E Ship propeller Shaftsand — 
“© Most of that missing 20 per cent. 
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For years you've known us 
as the world's biggest 
bearing company, 
which is right. 
ae) Now were going to tell you 

Ji | what's wrong about it! 


So bearing users get several technologies 
as an extra. How? 

Because our innovations in these areas 
keep advancing our anti-friction technology. 

Like steel production. With new processes, 
new qualities and higher grades developed — 
for discerning users. 

(We sell half, use half ourselves.) 

So making more bearings than anyone i - 
else doesn't mean we're just a bearing company. E 

But our other 2096 makes us a better one! 
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"Ha-h'm" 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HORATIO 


HORNBLOWER by C. Northcote Parkinson. 
304 pages. Little, Brown. $6.95. 


~ Unlike their more evanescent brothers 
of the flesh, the great figures of fiction 
are not covered by the laws of libel. 
Did not Sherlock Holmes admirers help- 
lessly endure odious allegations asserting 
that Dr. Watson was a woman? Ac- 
cordingly, anyone fond of Midshipman, 
Lieutenant, Captain, Commodore or Ad- 
miral Horatio Hornblower naturally ap- 
proaches this new biography with sus- 
picion. Will Britain’s second greatest 
seaman, one wonders, be spuriously pre- 
sented, for example, as a 
Hermaphrodite Brig? Or 

Nelson’s long-lost younger 

brother? 

The heartening answer is 
neither. 

For C. Northcote Parkin- 

Son, though known for his 

prankish wit, was a naval 

historian before he began 

his researches into the mod- 

ern disease that may prop- 

erly be called “administra- 

tionitis."* His fully fabri- 

cated account of Hornblow- 

er's career, from an impe- 

cunious boyhood in Kent to 

a peaceful death at 80 in 
1857—which came, appro- 

priately, while the by then 

viscount was reading Gib- 

bon—is circumstantial to a 

fault. The book bristles with 

references to “new sources” 

of information, as well as a 

full quota of those “we can 

fairly assumes” peculiar to 

Victorian biography. It 

comes fully provided, too, 

with an index, footnotes, 

useful explanatory charts of 

naval engagements, appendices, tables 
Of. consanguinity, illustration Showing 
various Hornblower residences and a 
bibliography of books on Sir Horatjo, 
all, as it happens, written by an author 
named C.S. Forester. Parkinson even re- 
produces a marriage notice from the 
Naval Gazette. 

This marshaling of material lends au- 
thority to the biography on more spec- 
ulations when, with exquisite tact, the au- 
thor mildly reproaches Hornblower for 
infidelities to his wife, Lady Barbara (sis- 
ter of the Duke of Wellington), or spec- 
ulates that she, too, may have enjoyed a 
brief liaison with Baron von Neffzer in 
Vienna in 1815—when Hornblower and 


* Parkinson’s first law about the proliferation 
f paper-shufllers, in fact, was born when he 
overed that while the number of British 

vy vessels dwindled from 62 to 20 between 
ind 1928, the number of shore-bound Ad- 
ficials nearly doubled during the 


the Vicomtesse de Gragay were tempo- 
rarily holding Bonaparte's regulars at 
bay along the Loire. A similar tact touch- 
es Professor Parkinson's handling of the 
then Lieutenant Hornblower's hereto- 
fore unsuspected murder of Captain 
David Sawyer (H.M.S. Renown, 74 
guns) on the West Indies station in 
1800.* A pedant or a gross popularizer 
would have:made much of the incident, 
but Parkinson, clearly not wanting to 
perplex inattentive readers, presents it in 
Appendix 2, reproducing a letter from 
Hornblower to his descendants that was 
not made public. until 1968. 

If Professor Parkinson's painstaking 
work has a weakness, it lies in its treat- 
ment of all those already well-known, 


CAPTAIN HORNBLOWER “PORTRAIT” 
And Lady Barbara in the orlop. 


oft-retold Hornblower adventures—in 
quarterdeck and boudoir—that did so 
much to confound Great Britain's en- 
emies in the Napoleonic Wars, It was 
Horatio Hornblower's peculiar character 
to combine brilliant seamanship and a 
calculating mind with Such inner ray- 
ages of self-doubt that though he never 
lost a battle—or very rarely so—it al- 
d he was about to. From a 

score of perilous voyages one may per- 
haps recall the long patrol to Latin 
erica of the frigate Lydia (36 guns), 
which forced Hornblower to confront 


* Naval scholars may remember 
was a sadist who mistreated his 
teriously fell into a hatch, doing 


that Sawyer 
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The second fa 
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sel, an unheard ope san 

become the most fa 

ship action in British h 
of defe 

t, and all 
sarily make up 
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eolais who wish as it 
their very stuns’lş in «ete, st 
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US, One is put in mi OT the y 
Gourmet Brillat-Sayari 
offered Brapes for dinner 
he briskly replied, "je "a 
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Drinker of Words 


POEMS AND PROBLEMS by Vlad; 
bokov. 218 Pages. McGraw.Hilj $8 


The air is refreshing, humid andy Fs 
How good the caprifoli smells) 
—Vladimir Nab 


Caprifole is a lovely word, Ji 
thing it is a shade too lovel 
thing to be tasted, rolled over the tosg bere c 
chewed lightly, savored and then atl c 
haps, not swallowed but Spit dix 
into a tub of clean shavings. Buty 
does it mean? The first diction sult 


ry, etc." 
Well, no great mystery; the E: 
Stanza continues botanically: i 
ward a leaf inclines its tip/and i 
from its tip a pearl.” It is clea 1 
bokov is describing a roin 
but has his own good reat i 
ing indefinite precisely whic Wr 
is as if he had written of a E. f 
saddling his ungulate (ho ; 
moose?) and riding away- ig d 
What is curious, though, 5, ic 
bit of verse is a translation MT. 
Sian, and the Russian poit 
himself—did not use ean He 
sian equivalent of capt! d, zem 
perfectly ordinary wee i 
which means honeysuc* 
Elaborate Paperchase., 
poetry must be respec ut 
bokov sternly pointed OU, rig s 
ace to his Englishing 33 s of ua 
gene Onegin, the shallo “Kept 
must be examined wae skepe à 
book amply justifies ST okov” 1 
consists of 39'of Na 
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5 no relation to 
Pil Cha TT Le. TERN 
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s Te clues to Nabokov's 
pm Asa poet he is a master, di- 
primes awkwardly stretched 
pa nd-mass languages. There 
E en he appears as a pro- 
rustic pedant. At other times 
4 overrefined rhymester who 
nazzy tO pretend that | pre-au- 
fes he best English version of a 
Russian word meaning 
abokov seems to know 


Bu 

tionqp2 cult is that for those few who 
ters ad them, the original poems in 
Indie generally good, sometimes 
ly "ud, while the translations are 
Cyt wed. An exception is La 
uis lorraine, Whose language (ex- 
p © PHILIPPE HALSMAN 
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The English burned her, burned my 
girl, 

burned her in Rouen's market square. 

The deathsman sold me a black coat 
of mail, 

a beaked helmet and a dead 
spear ... 


A few of the English poems are splen- 
did, of the high quality of the long 
poem in Pale Fire. An Evening of Rus- 
sian Poetry begins with light brilliance 
as the poet lectures: 


The subject chosen for tonight's 
discussion 

is everywhere, though often 
incomplete: 

when their basaltic banks become too 
steep, 

most rivers use a kind of 
rapid Russian, 

and so do children talking in 
their sleep. 


At the evening's end the exiled lec- 
turer, having wittily betrayed his native 
tongue to amuse a women's club, re- 
members his loneliness and stumbles 
into desolation. 

Nabokov is an expert poet (although 
he is capable of rhyming “alliterations” 
with "patience"), a fertile chessmaster 
and a pleasing and self-pleased illu- 
sionist. But primarily he is a prodigious 
drinker of language who does not al- 
ways hold his words well. Of his abil- 
ities as a translator, he is his own judge: 


What is translation? On a platter 
_ A poet’s pale and glaring head, 
A parrot's screech, a monkey's 
chatter, 
And profanation of the dead. 
m John Skow 


Minotaur or Man? 


THE-DARK NIGHT OF RESISTANCE by 
Daniel Berrigan. 181 pages. Doubleday. 
$5.95. 


For four months Father Daniel Ber- 
rigan, convicted of burning draft files 
at Catonsville, Md., was that melodra- 
matic figure, a fugitive from justice. Be- 
fore his capture by FBI agents posing 
as bird watchers on Block Island, R.I., 
that rainy morning of Aug. 11, 1970, 
Berrigan had traveled through his own 
bold underground. He gave out secret in- 
terviews to press and television, held dis- 
cussion meetings within the movement, 
and wrote, wrote, wrote. It is safe to 
say that no fugitive in FBI history has 
written so much so fast. 

The Dark Night of Resistance puts 
it all together. Tapped out on 18 dif- 
ferent typewriters, the manuscript com- 
prises, in Berrigan's own phrase, "notes 
quite literally on the run." Included are 
scraps of poetry and prose; imaginary di- 
alogues between Disciple and Master, 
reading notes on Eldridge Cleaver, a 
commentary on Buddha, a critique on 
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Youdont . 
have to live in 
Britain 
to make 
money there. 


Simply invest in Britain’s biggest 
finance group. Your money will 
earn 74% p.a. on six months’ notice 
of withdrawal and you get the 
interest paid in full without 
deduction of UK tax. 

Send for our booklet which tells you 
the advantages of investing with UDT. 


Earn 


safely with 
United 

Dominions 
Trust Ltd.4 


BRITAIN'S BIGGEST FINANCE GROUP. 


To The Savings Investment Manager, 
United Dominions Trust Ltd, Dept. TAS 9 
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The same TIME... 
but different 


Editorially, this issue of TIME | 


is the same in Singapore, 
Manila and Tokyo. And in 
New York, Paris and Sydney, 
as well. 


The advertising varies, 
however. 


That is, what the editors of 
TIME are saying to all of their 
24 million readers is identical 
around the world. But different 
advertisers are apt to say 
different things to the people 
who read TIME in different 
places. 


For example, a businessman 
may choose to advertise just in 
those copies of TIME that 
circulate in Singapore-Malaysia 
—or in Japan or in TIME 
throughout all of Asia. 


The fact is that wherever in the 
world he wants to stimulate 
sales—at home or abroad, in 
markets large or small— there is 
an advertising edition of TIME 
to help him do the job. 


FATHER DANIEL BERRIGAN 
What are we to do with our lives? 


Norman Mailer and James Dickey play- 
ing muse to the moon shot (or, as Ber- 
rigan puts it, *Court Historian"), and a 
brief, witty dictionary of definitions. The 
result is an uneven book, often written 
from the bottom of the heart but some- 
times off the top of the head. 

Striking a parallel to John of the 
Cross (author of The Dark Night of 
the Soul), Berrigan assigns himself the 
literary priest's ancient task: accounting 
for "one man's spiritual journey." It is 
à very special journey, however. He is 
performing his walk, he Suggests, as a 
“high-wire act” stretched between con- 
temporary politics and Catholic tradi- 
tion, explaining his actions to God, the 
Church and himself. 

National Illness. When Berrigan is 
talking politics, he often sounds com- 
monplace. In a significant concession 
—and a dangerous one for a poet—he 
writes: “The gesture that counts, today, 
1S not the word at all.” Even other pro- 
testers, he admits, “all look alike to me; 
they all say the same thing.” He makes 
little apparent effort to speak differently 
himself as he turns on the old rhetoric of 
the New Left. “The conflagration is ris- 
ing”—as ever, It is “a time to tear and 
pull down,” a time to “resign from Amer- 
Ica in order to join the heart of man.” 
Like a prayer wheel, he grinds on me- 
chanically about “national illness . . : 

cy.” 
models are no 
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simply: “We are trying to © Sony 
The sorrow is unmistakabl. Sct tg, 
acknowledgment of his Jo © In Ben 
his church’s disapproya] x MEUM 
think we would count for : 
that, suffering Tepression i 
actuality of personal harm, we 
the attention of our fellow h 
our fellow priests?" 

; The Tagings of Political Contro 
keep Berrigan from being reco 
for what he is. Beyond partisan | 
a man of God risking all to ES. 
that means in the Secular '70. RU 
to make a perilous connection bis 
faith and works. In religion as inp 
Berrigan is a test-case Priest. Then 
come of his gambles may affect tbi 
ture of religious radicalism more t 
the future of political radicalism, 

"It is a great and good thing d. | 
num et justum,” he writes at his 
aware, "when one's life is so impreg 
with the values of a tradition, hisif | 
so colored, so impelled, so led as} | 
able to wrestle with the demons oif | 
own (and others’) lifetime. We shal 
who emerges from the labyrinth: ths 


notaur or the man.” 1 
À 1 Melvin Mott 
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Beaten, bedraggled and 
battered, DATSUN has done it 
again. And this year’s rally may have 
been the toughest of all. It was 
1,000 kilometers longer than ever 
before. 

And that’s not just a matter 
of length. 


That extra 1,000 kilometers was 
through Tanzania. And Over 
exceptionally rough and rugged 
roads that would become the 
graveyards for ordinary cars. But 
DATSUN is no ordinary motorcar. 

Many cars entered, 113. 

Only 32 finished. And DATSUN's 
acclaimed 240-Z won first, second 
and 7th place over-all. DATSUN, 
incidentally, also captured the 
over-all, class and team events last 
year as well. 


Edgar Herrmann and E 
Schuller, the two drivers, i 
pooped and exhausted p "di 
demanding course. But t 
also two very happy pP 

And happy is what ET. 
DATSUN drivers are. BE 
get the very same n 
technology working for 
So drive a winner. 
Drive a DATSUN' 
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havior, but who do criticize her decision 
to abort. Pregnancy should bé prevented, 
not terminated by the unnatural destruc- 
tion of a human life. 
(Mrs.) Mary CANGELOSI 
Lakewood, Calif. 


Sir: There are many situations in nurs- 
ing and medicine to be “distraught” about. 
Abortion is not one of them. 
PAULINE HowL4Np, R.N. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Chorus-Line Kick 


Sir: Crocodile tears for Walter Cronkite 
[May 31]. If the networks had their way, 
the only function of the FCC would be 
to ensure that the three network giants 
had no major competition. Does Cronkite 
believe that Agnew & Co. are responsible 
for his sinking credibility, when Cronkite 
has held his office longer than Nixon, 
Agnew and Johnson put together? 

Until the three major networks cease 
their chorus-line kick approach to the 
news, a rich vein of public skepticism will 
be available for Agnew to exploit. 

MicHaEL M. DurCHER 
Denver 


Sir: Behind Cronkite's professional face, 
there are opinions after all. Wouldn't it 
be great to hear some of them on that mat- 
ter-of-fact account of the daily news? Ag- 
new's relentless attack upon the press 
shows a definite trend in the future use 
of the office of the vice presidency: for 
back-stabbing, slander and big-mouthism 
that clearly shows vanity and the inabil- 
ity to deal effectively. 

The press is real; it cannot be dealt 
with lightly, and it does more to check 
and balance itself in its vast complexities 
than the Government possibly could. 

R.L. Koran 
San Jose, Calif. 


Sir: In his pontifical manner, the great 
Walter is saying, "When I speak, let no 
other dog bark." 
WARREN H. RESH 
Madison, Wis. 


Sir: Agnew rails, 
Cronkite wails. 

It is amusing to observe the reactions 
of the press to Vice President Agnew's at- 
tacks on their slanted news and angled cam- 
eras. They are like spoiled brats who, 
when chastised, try to take revenge on 
those who have taken them to task. 

It must be galling to know that the 
stuff they spout is not half so articulate 
or believable as the occasional dart Ag- 
new aims in their direction. 

FRANK S. ENNIS 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Censored 


Sir: In your story about Egypt's Anwar 
Sadat [May 17] you show a picture of 
him near some boulders on the Suez front. 
What was the wording on the rocks 
and why was part of it blocked out? 
DAN MCKINNON 
La Jolla, Calif. 


> The inscription, apparently on a piece of 
metal from a downed aircraft rather than 
on rocks, translates from Arabic: “I. Phan- 
tom downed by [censored] at 1830 hours 
on June 30, 1970. M.L. 2. The second 
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Call for Menzies 


Sir: I would like to have seen in your 
story on Australia [May 24] a little more 
detail on the racial problem here. If the 
"new" Australians and the aborigines ever 
learn to stand up and demand their rights, 
there will be a few upheavals. 

If there is not so much violence over ra- 
cial issues, it is because most Aussies are 
too apathetic even to speak of these mat- 
ters, much less act. But just try putting 
milk in their cups before the tea or spill 
their grog and they go berserk. 

Australia does need another Robert 
Menzies to make its citizens: realize their 
country’s importance in world affairs. 

BERNADETTE May 
Goulburn, Australia 


Sir: I am a transplanted Australian who 
likes the U.S., but I would take exception 
to your comment that Australia should 
“think big.” In so doing the U.S. smoth- 
ered its cities, ruined its magnificent wa- 
ters, defaced much of the land and for- 
got its poor and its minorities. 
(Mrs.) CAMILLE T. REED 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Sir: Yes we are all the things your ar- 
ticle said—"Kknockers," small thinkers, etc. 
—and maybe we don’t think enough on 
issues such as our involvement in Viet 
Nam, but we only have to open TIME 
and. read of race riots, violence in the 
streets, not to mention drugs, in the U.S. 
and we realize “how sweet it is” raising 
our kids under our hot Australian sun. 
(Mns.) JEANETTE M. CUNNINGHAM 
Sydney, Australia 


Raising the Fences 

Sir: The godlike pontifications of John 
Steele in the Essay on neo-isolationism 
[May 31] were just too much. If he thinks 
that "there are hardly any real isolationists 
left," he does not get around much. Doesn't 
he know that the 20th century is almost 
over, and that after 70 years we should 
have learned a few lessons about trying 
to be the do-gooding, give-it-to-them, smug 
messiah for all the world’s people? 

It's about time we cleaned up the odif- 
erous mess in our own barnyard and put 
up the broken-down fences. 

FRANK L. MARTIN 
Bronxville, N.Y. 


A Sullen India 


Sir: O.K., so you don't care that Britain 
in joining the Common Market [May 31] 
and submitting to a Continental empire 
is giving up the independence she fought 
to maintain in many bitter wars over ten 
centuries. But why can’t you see that anti- 
Americanism is the driving force in Eu- 
rope? Europe will never be a world power 
because the Russians would never allow 
it- It will be another sullen India, a quer- 
ulous France or Sweden, sabotaging your . 
diplomacy and dumping cut-price goods $ 
from behind mile-high tariff walls. — 
PETER BRIMELOW 
Stanford, Calif. 


Helping the Law 
Sir: Like other major cities, Chicago is 
plagued with rising cripe: at the same 
time, public cooperation seems to be de- 
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For mobile, portable or fixed station applications, 
RF Communications introduces its new family 
of SSB transceivers — Co-Pilot 2200 (Single Channel) 
and COMPACT 2200 (Multichannel). 
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Completely new, these SSB 
transceivers have retained 
the performance Objectives of 


their well-known and accepted predecessors, the Original Co-Pilot 
D and COMPACT. The ultra-reliable RF- 2200 


Series has been developed 
| from completely new designs, Incorporating the latest technological 
B advances, to meet your demands for improved long-distance 


Where telephone service is not available; where rugged, sparsely 
populated terrain must be covered; w ifi i 

and maintenance are needed. .. there is an RF- 
able to meet your requirements for reliable 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


" 1 to 4 Channels ® Built-in Power Supply (AC or DC) 
u 125 Watts PEP* = Transistorized 


B 210 18 MHz = Small Size, Lightweight 
“Other power levels (25, 50, 75 Watts, etc.) available on request. 


For our free brochures describing the RF-2200 Series in 
greater detail, and the name of your local dealer, 
write to our International Sales Department. 


RF COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


1680 University Avenue, Rochester, New York 14610, U.S.A. 
Tel: 716-244-5830; Cable: RECOM Rochester, N.Y.; 
TWX: 510-258-7469 
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IFTEEN months ago, Richard Ostling, our New York-based religion re- 
porter, was in San Francisco covering a meeting of Catholic bishops. 
While waiting out the closed-door sessions, Ostling took the opportunity 
to have a close look at Berkeley’s colony of “Jesus Freaks.” Our first 
major article on the movement appeared soon afterward. Continued ex- 
posure to the new genre convinced Ostling that there was much more to 
be said. Hence this week’s cover story on the Jesus revolution. 

Ostling found the contrast with covering more conventional religion sto- 
ries profound. “The movement,” he says, “is amorphous, evasive, going 
On everywhere and nowhere.” To sample it, he visited young evangelists 
and their followings in Michigan, Indiana and upstate New York. Os- 
tling brings wide experience to his beat. He has a master's degree in jour- 


nalism from Northwestern University and another in religion from 
George Washington University. Be- 
fore joining TIME in 1969, he was 
on the staff of Christianity Today 
for four years. 

The material gathered by Ostling 
and other correspondents went to 
Mayo Mohs, who has written our re- 
ligion section for the past 24 years. 
Mohs had his first personal encoun- 
ter with hip street evangelists while 
looking at the movement in Los An- 
geles. “A fresh-faced teen-ager in a 
pullover and corduroys came up to 
me on Hollywood Boulevard and 
talked about Jesus nonstop,” he re- 
calls. “When she finally finished, 
her friends congratulated her on a 
‘terrific witness.’ It was the easiest 
interview I ever had.” L.A. Cor- 
respondent Barry Hillenbrand was 
covering a religious service at Im- 
perial Beach when he declined the 
astor’s invitation to declare his 
xh religious beliefs. *He gener- BLESSITT, MOHS, OSTLING & BOETH 
ously let me sit in the back clutching my notebook," says Hillenbrand, 
"while the congregation called the Holy Spirit down on me to guide my 

thoughts and my fingers as I wrote." 

In Manhattan, Reporter-Researcher ? Margaret Boeth interviewed. * 
born Christians" in Greenwich Village—an assignment that evoked EAE 
ories of her girlhood in Cleveland, Miss. "I haven't seen this kind of 
hard-rock fundamentalism," she says, "since I used to sit on a ditch | 
bank and watch the traveling, trembling preacher whip up a crowd." 
When Boeth interviewed Evangelist Arthur Blessitt in New York, she 
learned that they were from the same part of Mississippi and that. Bles- | 
sitt had once led a congregation in her home town. 
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Unselling the War 


A 20-year-old Yale junior named Ira 
Nerken, inspired by CBS-TV's documen- 
tary "The Selling of the Pentagon," de- 
cided that if the military could use 
elaborate advertising and public relations 
to win support for the war, the same 
techniques could be used to “unsell” it. 
Nerken contacted David McCall, pres- 
ident of the New York advertising agen- 
cy of LaRoche, McCaffrey and McCall, 
Inc., and a new, remarkably sophis- 
ticated form of antiwar protest began. 

Art directors, copywriters and others 
from 35 different ad agencies. contrib- 
uted their talents to the effort, named UN- 
SELL, which was backed by. some of 
the leaders of the trade, including Max- 
well Dane of Doyle Dane Bernbach 
Inc. Last week UNSELL began displaying 
its antiwar campaign: 125 posters, 33 
TY commercials and 31 radio spots, all 
of them pitched to political moderates 
and free of radical vitriol. In one TV 
ad, a pie is cut at a dinner table, and a 
black man, an old lady and a hardhat re- 
ceive small slivers served up by Uncle 

: A military man in gaudy uni- 
form gets three-quarters of the pie, which 
he gulps down noisily. If radio and TV 
stations decline to air the ads as a “pub- 
lic service,” then antiwar groups may 
buy time for them. 

It is a peculiarly American operation 
but in some ways a belated one, since 
most public opinion polls indicate that 
a clear majority of Americans have al- 
ready been unsold on the war. The 
White House, meantime, is Starting an 
ad campaign of its own. With Admin- 
istration backing, the New York agen- 
ty of SSC&B is preparing a worldwide 
advertising effort to pressure North Viet 
wam to allow impartial inspection of 
its prisoner-of-war camps. It would be 
One of the final ironies of Viet Nam if 
its great issues were settled on Madison 
Avenue. 


Fatal Sequence 
Nineteen months had passed without 
a single fatal crash of a scheduled air- 
liner in the U.S., a safety record un- 
precedented in commercial aviation. 
But last week, in the inexplicable pat- 
tern that seems to govern such di- 
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Was: 


Air West DC-9 and a Navy F-4 Phan- 
tom jet over California’s San Gabriel 
Mountains. 

Both crashes raised ominous and spe- 
cific questions. Two years ago, the Air 
Line Pilots Association called Tweed- 
New Haven Airport one of the nation’s 
ten most dangerous, and last week the 
airport manager said that the crash 
would not have occurred if the air- 
port had been equipped with an in- 
strument-landing system. In California, 
some witnesses said that the Phantom, 
from the El Toro Marine Air Station, 
had been making barrel rolls—stunt fly- 
ing—before it collided with the air- 
liner, which was on its correct path 
from Los Angeles International Airport. 
It remains for the sole survivor, a Ma- 
rine radar officer who bailed out, to ex- 
plain what a military plane was doing 
making barrel rolls near one of the 
world’s busiest airports. 


Operator Calling 

The phone rang one evening last week 
in the Governor's mansion in Richmond, 
Va. "Hello, Governor," said the caller. 
"This is Ron. Ziegler speaking from 
Air Force One.” Republican Governor 
Linwood Holton, a longtime friend and 
Supporter of Nixon, had trouble hear- 
ing because of the electronic noises in 
the background. But he recognized Zie- 
gler’s voice and the message was clear: 
the President wanted to see Holton at 
the White House at 10 a.m. the next 
day. Holton quickly canceled his other 
appointments and flew off to see the 
President. 

Holton had a private talk with Nix- 
on and left with a warm presidential 
handshake. With the White House and 
Holton refusing to discuss the urgent 
summons, politicians and reporters back 
in Richmond speculated that they had 
talked about the 1972 Campaign in the 
South, even that Nixon might have of- 
fered Holton the vi 
ination, replacing S; 
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those crisis circumstances, 
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a Rowbóat with Mayor 


conducted in the cool, rational manner 
appropriate for such complex issues. In- 
stead, they were carried on with bad 
manners, vitriol and vilification. 

Consider this sampler of Lindsay- 
Rockefeller exchanges in recent weeks: 

Lindsay: "The state government is act- 
ing with a combination of arrogance 
and contempt." 

Rockefeller: “Progress is being se- 
riously hindered by a growing loss of 
confidence in the city due to inept and 
extravagant administration.” 

Lindsay: “We have been raped and 
we're accused of prostitution. I have 
never seen any leadership so determined 
to exact the last pound of flesh from 
its opponents." 

Rockefeller: *He's' not responsible for 
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Lindsay 


what he's saying. He's emotionally up- 
set. The poor man has been under a 
lot of pressure." 

Rockefellers antagonism was rein- 
forced this year by a changed’ mood in 
the state legislature. The recession had 
hardened the resolve of rural and sub- 
urban representatives, who were already 
Suspicious of Lindsay's jeremiads pre- 
dicting destitution and disaster if he 
did not get the $9.13 billion budget he 
was seeking. Nor did they forget that 
in last years election many of them 
had been returned to office with Con- 
servative Party support. 

This younger, tougher G.O.P. breed, 
largely from the suburbs, is more eager 
for battle than its Republican elders. 
The new  breed's leader, Assembly 
Speaker Perry Duryea, a silver-haired, 
sardonic lobster dealer from the semi- 
rural tip of Long Island, likes to em- 
phasize the "limitations of our society." 
He means to impose those limitations 
on New York City. Before Lindsay came 
to Albany, Nelson Rockefeller had seen 
his own "austerity" state budget trimmed 
from $8.45 billion to:almost $7.7 bil- 
lion by the legislature. Knowing a po- 
litical trend when he sees one, Rocky 
decided to make the best of it and ac- 
cepted the cut with a show of good 
grace. 

No Allies. Having thus dealt with 
its Republican Governor, the legisla- 
ture was ready for Lindsay, a G.O.P. 
maverick. Duryea, even more than 
Rocky, bore a grudge against the may- 
or for supporting Democrat Arthur 
Goldberg for Governor in the last elec- 
tion. Lindsay, moreover, had no useful 
allies. As Rockefeller put it, “He's a 
man without a party." Lindsay was beat- 
en in the Republican primary for mayor 
and won the election only because he 
had significant Democratic support. Yet 
the Democrats did not warm to a man 
who tends to be abrasive in personal — 
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encounters, Says Manhattan Assem- 
blyman Franz Leichter, a Democrat: 
"Lindsay does not control one legislator, 
and he influences few others. This must 
be the first time in the history of the 
State that a mayor has had so little 
power in Albany." 

That, fact was quickly illustrated. 
Aside from a few perfunctory meetings 
with Rocky and the legislative leaders, 
Lindsay was shut out of negotiations 
on his own budget. While Lindsay 
fumed, Republicans and Democrats 
hammered out a budget, in the process 
Shelving a new pension plan that the 
City had worked out with municipal 
unions. It is one of the most generous 
pensions ever offered to U.S. workers. 
Upon reaching 55, a retired worker 
could collect half pay after 20 years on 
the job and full pay after 40 years. 
Since pensions already devour 11¢ of 
every dollar paid in state and city taxes 
in New York, the legislature balked. 
For the first time, it refused to rubber- 
stamp a city-approved pension. 

That struck a tender nerve in Lind- 


say's tense New York. Evoking the spec- 
ter of the "biggest, sloppiest, meanest 
strike in the city's history," Victor Got- 
baum, executive director of Council 37 
of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, 
called out some 7,300 workers in an ef- 
fort to persuade the legislature to change 
its mind. More than 600 Teamsters 
joined the walkout. 

Bridge tenders walked off the job, tak- 
ing along fuses.and levers and leaving 
open 26 of the city's 29 movable bridg- 
es. Car commuters trying to get into 
the city were backed up for hours on 
the hottest day of the year. When sew- 
age-treatment workers joined the strike, 
hundreds of millions of gallons of raw 
Sewage were dumped into New York's 
waterways, threatening to pollute beach- 
es and shellfish beds. Parks Department 
employees locked up the tennis courts, 
and zoo keepers kept the animals in- 
side, though they continued to feed them. 

Miscalculations. The strike proved 
to be so shocking to city sensibilities 
that it soon collapsed. So did the strik- 
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The political connection 


Should New York Cit 


between the people of the city 


and the state has been used by the latter to our injury. Our bur- 
dens have been increased, our substance eaten out and our mu- 


nicipal liberty destroyed. Why 


may not New York disrupt 


the bonds that bind her to a corrupt and venal master? 


EN bitter 


justification for demanding that New York 


City seek statehood carries the contemporary flavor of 
Mayor John Lindsay’s continuing crusade for municipal in- 


dependence. Yet it was offered 
a Lindsay predecessor, 


more than a century ago by 
Mayor Fernando Wood, in 1861. 
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No one is certain how statehood could be achiev 
York City's impetuous Congresswoman Bella Abpea aft 
Opened a drive to ask the city’s voters in Novembifavni 
prove a resolution petitioning Congress to admit tk Emil] 
the Union as a state. The New York legislature wegen, | 
have to give its approval, a most improbable h aly 
since the state would lose roughly half of its ani$ just 
enue. On the other hand, Manhattan Borough Pitan: 
Percy Sutton contends that the rest of the state NS con 
“good riddance” to the city and its troubles. Sum grea 
gests that the November referendum should also te 
the election of delegates to a City-State Constitutio Rid 
vention. They would submit a constitution at nox IS la 
tion; if it is approved, statehood bills would E 
troduced in the legislature and Congress. But a ca 
certainty that city residents would buy the is ka 
less the constitutional details. Staten Island We on l 
ert T. Connor has already said that his boroug aly hy 
go along and recalled that borough officials E IM 
"how to get the hell out of New York City. could Ms 3 
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“sav staff memorandum insists that “statehood 
Bs possibility. Indeed, it may well. be the 
Lx approach to governing New York City." State- 
Thus dores contend that the city's residents and cor- 
. Links st year paid $2.8 billion in taxes to the state 
dismjisk only about 60¢ in local aid for each dollar 
upssi|s almost $12 billion to the Federal Government, 
dgot back less than 134 on the dollar). The staff 
gis the city’s gain in revenue at about $1 billion a 
la Ata afler the city assumes the state's share of run- 
vembifaixrvices as courts and subways. As a state, it would 
nit thefsmably qualify for a bigger share of the many federal 
re was Yet the whole structure of existing fiscal ties be- 
le hig&cly and state is so confusingly interwoven that no 
s aifmjsthow much better off—if at all—the city would 
igh Piktearrangement is unraveled. 
ate NOS considerable validity to New York City’s argu- 
. Sul" eater freedom to handle its own affairs. In an 
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stitution. "The concept of a governmental entity the size of 
the city of New York or Chicago or Los Angeles did not 
even exist at the time the Constitution was written." He con- 
siders state domination of the large cities “preposterous.” 

The academics find much more merit in Lindsay's latest 
—and far more realistic—proposal to create “national cit- 
ies" that would be free of most ties to their states and 
would deal directly with Washington on those issues that 
most affect them, such as welfare, health and trade. An- 
other scholar at the Santa Barbara Center, Political Sci- 
entist Harvey Wheeler, claims that Americans have been 
conditioned to look at government structure only in geo- 
graphical terms and that this is “a clearly obsolete system.” 
Below the federal level government should be based “on prin- 
ciples of association and common interest." The large cities 
and their surrounding population concentrations have much 
more in common with each other than with the intervening 
rural areas, he argues. 

LJ 

Creating national cities has some distinct political advan- 
tages over the city-state concept. It could conceivably be ac- 
complished by getting Congress to issue special charters to the 
selected cities, much as it has created other units to handle spe- 
cific problems, including TVA and Amtrak (to run beleaguered 
railroads). This might bypass the need for reluctant state leg- 
islatures to approve the independence of the cities. Moreover, 
the cities could exert political pressure at the federal level. 
Even the advocates of New York as the 51st state concede that 
the new state would have little clout in Congress. Admits New 
York City Budget Director Edward Hamilton: “Taking the 
problem-ridden, overburdened metropolitan area and making 
it a separate entity with interests substantially different from 


those of its fellow states, we'd find ourselves very naked and _ E 


alone in congressional debates.” i 

The new consideration of national cities and city-states is 
a refreshing move to examine the rationale of the nation's j 
long-accepted governmental divisions. One of the most im- | 
portant national problems throughout the next 20 years, p 
dicts Bell, will be to decide the most effective social un 
handle each social problem. “What is best left to the 
borhoods?" he asks. “What to townships? What to m 
ipalities? What to metropolitan areas? What to regions and 
what to the Federal Government?" The questions are sim- 
ple, the answers elusive—but an imaginative quest for them 
is essential to the future of the nation. 
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LL afternoon the skies above the 
White House Rose Garden were 
a dull pewter gray. The 400 guests ar- 
rived at the East Gate, had their cre- 
dentials checked so that crashers could 
be spotted, and walked quickly through 
intermittent drizzle to shelter under the 
South Portico. It was not an auspicious 
beginning. Many guests thought that Tri- 
cia Nixon should move her wedding in- 
doors to the East Room. 

In a fairly impressive display of her 
stubborn cool, Tricia decided that her 
wedding to Edward Finch Cox would 
go just as she had planned it. Atten- 
dants with white towels mopped the 
rain water from the gazebo just outside 
the Oval Office and peeled the pro- 
tective plastic sheeting from the white 
carpet spread down the aisle between 
the gilt guest chairs arranged in the 
Rose Garden. At 4:30 p.m., after a half- 
hour delay, the rain stopped, and per- 
haps the loveliest of all the 16 wed- 
dings held at the White House began. 
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NIXON ESCORTING BRIDE TO CEREMONY 


If the Nixon Administration has ac- 
quired a reputation for somewhat gray 
formality, it appeared for this day to 
have taken on Something like opales- 
cence. The President was more relaxed 
and charming than he had ever seemed. 
When George Shultz, Director of the Of-- 
fice of Management and Budget, sym- 
pathized with the President over the 
N rainy afternoon, Nixon summoned up 
i a mellow, almost Irish line: “No, no. A 
© — soft rain caresses the marriage." Pat 
Nixon, in a bright dress decorated with 
appliquéd orange, pink and yellow flow- 
ers, was vivid and proud. 

New Image. On her father's arm, Tri- 
cia followed her attendants—including 
Matron of Honor Julie Nixon Eisen- 
Dwer and Ed Cox's sister Mary Ann, 

maid of honor—down the steps 
e Room balcony and into 
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the garden, where the President gave 
his daughter away before the small 
wrought-iron gazebo painted white. Her 
gown, by Priscilla of Boston, was an el- 
egant white silk organdy. The all-lace 
bodice was molded to show her tiny 
waist and scalloped at the wide V neck- 
line. Altogether, the gown was striking 
and sophisticated, a departure from the 
little-girl fashions:for which Tricia has 
sometimes been criticized. 

The Rev. Dr. Edward Gardiner Latch, 
a Methodist and‘long a pastor of the 
Nixon family, led the couple through a 
ten-minute ceremony that Tricia had 
prepared with Ed's approval. “To love,” 
he began, *is to appreciate and cherish 
our beloved as a unique person, deep, ex- 
traordinary, exceptional. It is to visu- 
alize him or her as an equal yet com- 
plementing individual." As Eddie placed 


NEWLYWEDS LEAVING GAZEBO 
A soft, caressing rain. 


the diamond wedding band on Tricia’s 
finger, she promised to “honor and com- 
fort"—the "obey" was omitted. Eddie 
kissed his bride gently on the cheek. 
The rain started again just as the cer- 
emony ended, 

No Congressmen. The guests retreat- 
ed rapidly to the embowered state rooms 
of the White House for New York and 
California champagnes and dancing to 
the music of Bill Harrington and his or- 
chestra, The relatively small assembly 
consisted of the oldest of the Cox and 
Nixon family friends, along with the 
members of the Cabinet and the White 
House Staff. No Congressmen were in- 
vited, despite the years that Richard 
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war pressure shifted from Congress to 
Hanoi and Paris. Clark Clifford, who 
played a major role in reversing Lyn- 
don Johnson's bombing policy, an- 
nounced that he had reason to believe 
that if the U.S. would agree to with- 
draw its troops from Viet Nam by 
Dec. 31, Hanoi and the National Lib- 
eration Front would agree to release 
all U.S. prisoners within 30 days. The 
plan, Clifford pointed out, contained a 
safeguard: if the Communists did not 
release the approximately 460 U.S. pris- 
oners they are believed to hold, the 
U.S. would not be obligated to with- 
draw its troops. His information, said 
Clifford, came from "contacts in Par- 
is," but not from "formal" represen- 
tatives of Hanoi or the N.L.F. 

"Ask Them." The Clifford proposal 
was denounced by the White House as 
raising "false hopes" about U.S. war 
prisoners for "domestic political pur- 
poses.” The North Vietnamese, the Ad- 
ministration said, were seeking to “cre- 
ate an appearance of flexibility when 
in fact they remain hard in their pos- 
ture." In response, Clifford challenged 
the President to instruct U.S. Ambas- 
sador David Bruce to present such a pro- 
posal to the Communists at 'the Paris 
peace talks. “Ask them,” Clifford said. 

Two other recent developments sug- 
gest that Clifford's information may be 
correct. At a three-hour session two 
weeks ago, the N.L.F.’s deputy negoti- 
ator in Paris, Nguyen Yan Tien, told 
Representative Robert Leggett, a Cal- 
ifornia Democrat, that. the Viet Cong 
were ready to release their U.S. pris- 
oners if the U.S. would agree to a date 
for withdrawal. Last week Washington 
Post Correspondent Chalmers Roberts 
interviewed Xuan Thuy, chief of Ha- 
noi’s team in Paris. Thuy told Roberts 
that the military issues of U.S. with- 
drawal and the release of prisoners could 
be settled while the Thieu-Ky regime 
was still in power in Saigon, but sug- 
gested that total withdrawal must also in- 
clude stopping all U.S. military aid to 
South Viet Nam. 

Reasonable Chance. The problem is 
that even if Clifford is correct, the for- 
mula would not be acceptable to the 
Nixon Administration at the moment. 
The President has emphasized the plight 
of the war prisoners in recent months, 
but the real issue is the Administration’s 
belief that it must provide the South 
Vietnamese with a “reasonable chance" 
to fend off a Communist takeover—at 
least, in the words of a White House ad- 
viser, for a “decent interval.” Presidential 
Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler said that 
the Clifford plan imposed “a deadline 
SO precipitate that it would not give 
the South Vietnamese the opportunity 
to defend themselves and determine their 
own future." In other words, it is the 
price of the. proposal that separates the 
President from Clifford, McGovern, 
Hatfield and the rest, and not the ques- 
tion of whether the Communists are 
ready to make a deal. 
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Heroin Shooting War 

To the Detroit police, the deaths are 
variations on a theme. Some of the vic- 
tims have been executed, gangland style, 
Shot either in the head or the ‘back. 
Some have been Kidnapped, tortured 
and beaten to death. Others died suf- 
focated with pillows or with plastic bags 
over their heads. All had one thing in 
common: an affiliation with heroin. 

The horrors of addiction have hit De- 
troit, once relatively heroin-free, with a 
force beyond the usual tragic toll of bro- 
ken lives and deaths by overdose. Since 
last August, there has raged an all-out 
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DETROIT POLICE RAIDING QUARTER HOUSE 
Two thousand shooting galleries, 


war for control of the booming $350 mil- 
lion drug market. So far this year, it 
has claimed 40 lives, an average of one 
every four days. The dead: penny-ante 
pushers and some major dealers grab- 
bing for a larger piece of the action 
and killed by their peers. 

The city today has an estimated 

20,000 addicts, most of them black, 
many of them concentrated along ei- 
ther Mack Avenue or Twelfth Street 
on Opposite sides of the city. At one 
time, three loosely knit gangs regulated 
the distribution of Detroit's limited drug 
trade. But as the number Of black us- 
ers increased, along with the number 
of street pushers, Organization began to 
break down. The 8angs still control the 
flow of heroin into the city, but once it 
is cut, it is every man for himself, 

Tip Overs. What has evolved, and is 
at the root of the drug war, is a system 
of distribution unique to Detroit, Her- 
oin is peddled not on the street but 
from countless rundown apartments 
known in the drug trade as "quarter 
nouses” and "shooting galleries.” Quar- 
Mer houses act as warehouses, where 

: bags are sold to owners of 


are thought to exist. Along Mack Av- 
enue there are 25 to 30 in one block. 
Drugs bought in galleries must be used 
on the premises so that the seller knows 
the buyer is not an undercover cop. ; 

All that is needed to go into busi- 
ness is an apartment and an ounce of her- 
oin (average price: $800), easily pur- 
chased at a quarter house. The pusher 
then sells part and gives the rest away 
to addicts in return for their bringing 
in customers. As the number of cus- 
tomers increases, the purity of the her- 
oin is decreased, leading to bigger vol- 
ume and bigger profits for the dealer. 
In less than a year, a diligent pusher 
with a $100-a-week business can be net- 
ting $10,000 a week. What started the 
killings in Detroit was a surfeit of as- 
pirants for $10,000-a-week businesses. 

Detroit police are at an impasse. Un- 
til November of last year, they did lit- 
tle more than harass heroin dealers. 
Standard procedure for closing down a 
dope house then was called a "tip over": 
acting on tips, the police would raid a 
house without a warrant, demanding 
entry in hopes of scaring the pusher 
into flushing the dope: down the toilet 
or tossing it out the window. Many ar- 
rests resulted—9,143 in 1970— but only 
1,500'ever reached trial. 

In November, newly appointed Police 
Commissioner John Nichols changed 
tactics. The 75-man narcotics unit was 
supplemented by an additional 75 un- 
dercover agents, and the police began 
gathering information that would stand 
up in court. Statistically, the new ap- 
proach has been a success. Since No- 
vember, more than 300 quarter houses 
and shooting galleries have been closed, 
and 1,600 arrests have resulted in 1,432 
cases brought to trial. Still, as Ser- 
geant Sam Campbell, chief of the Fifth 
Precinct's narcotics squad, admits; *We 
haven't begun to control heroin." 
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A Lawyer's Brief 
The Nixon Administration confronts 
no more nettlesome domestic issue than 
that of opening the suburbs to minority 
ight between de- 
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DR. REAVELL (LEFT) & AIDE TREATING NORTH CAROLINA CHILD 
Different uses for the same talents. 
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in the Army's backyard as part of reg- 
ular training for their primary role as a 
topnotch fighting force. 

The result was Project Nation-Build- 
ing, perhaps better called nation-mend- 
ing, or simply domestic action. By any 
name, it is a very tentative experiment, 
essentially a pilot project, but one that 
so far has gone remarkably well. Since 
the project's first action teams entered 
Hoke and Anson counties this January, 
Special Forces men and various units 
of the 82nd Airborne Division stationed 
at Fort Bragg have been quietly en- 
gaged there, and more recently in South 
Carolina and Montana. Their mission 
may well lead to a new role for the Be- 
rets in the Army of the 70s. 

Tolson, at the time commanding gen- 
eral at Bragg, picked the initial two coun- 
ties for their proximity as well as for 
their poverty. Immediately south of 
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Bragg, Hoke County has only two doc- 
tors (both in private practice) for 16,436 
people—compared with a national ra- 
tio of 1 to 650—one dentist and a tu- 
berculosis rate four times higher than 
the state average. More than half its res- 
idents are either black or Lumbee In- 
dian. Anson County, some 60 miles to 
the west, is only slightly better off 
medically. 

"| Am a Rat." Among the first na- 
tion menders into Hoke County were a 
doctor, Captain George Reavell, and 
five medics, including Green Beret Mas- 
ter Sergeant Jesse Black,.a career sol- 
dier with 19 years in the service, in- 
cluding four in Viet Nam. The ground 
rules were strict: the medics could not 
act as doctors, even though Special Forc- 
es medics are so highly trained that 
they can perform amputations. All med- 
ical equipment was supplied by state, 
local and private agencies. 

While the other medics usually re- 
main in the health center assisting Reav- 
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nurse, Black roams the back country 
roads as a “point man,” watching for tell- 
tale signs of sickness, lecturing families 
on how to guard against hookworm, 
which afflicts some 30% of Hoke's chil- 
dren, and distributing health pamphlets. 
"I am a rat, I am your enemy, I carry 
germs that make people sick," begins 
one. There are others on prenatal care, 
family planning and hygiene. 

When he returns, Black discusses the 
cases he has seen with Reavell, who 
then decides whether treatment seems 
warranted. Reavell is the spark plug of 
the health center program. His practice 
runs the gamut of public health care 
—TB skin tests, immunizations, pre- 
school exams, impetigo, cuts, prenatal 
care, venereal disease, chest X rays and 
family planning. 

Socialized Medicine? Like their 
counterparts in Hoke, the two medics 
in Anson County do not prescribe drugs, 
but assist the nurses in whatever needs 
to be done—blood tests, immunizations, 
urinalyses, paper work. The remaining 
twelve members of the unit work at a va- 
riety of different tasks, clearing out 
clogged, mosquito-infested ditches, re- 
pairing dilapidated public buildings and 
teaching gym classes in the local schools. 

Response to the Green Berets in Hoke 
and Anson has been more than fa- 
vorable; to the residents and their hard- 
pressed medical and school personnel, 
the military presence has been wholly be- 
nevolent. Says Dr. Riley Jordan, one 
of Hoke’s two private physicians: “They 
are serving a tremendous local need. A 
lot of people are being seen who 
wouldn’t otherwise be seen.” 

The success of the projects has also 
converted some reluctant Berets. One 
was Lieut. Colonel Bill Robinson, a 
tough man who was operations officer 
for the Son Tay prison-camp raid into 
North Viet Nam. He admits that he 
was dead set against turning his troop- 
ers into community helpers, but has 
come round to see that "with this civic 
action thing, we're just using our tal- 
ents in a different way." : 

The question now is whether the 
Army will make the Bragg initiative a na- 
tionwide program. At the moment the 
Department of Defense is fretting over 
the potential for trouble if it gives the ex- 
periment its official blessing. Will the 
American Medical Association cry “so- 
cialized medicine"? Will contractors and 
laborers complain that the program is 
taking jobs away from them? ci 

The program has the backing of Army 
Chief of Staff William Westmorelan 
an overall evaluation has been sched 
for this July. Perhaps more signifi 
two more Green Beret teams We 


crossing state borders. One twe 
team is currently in the hamlet of Glenn 
Springs, S.C., 13 miles southeast of 

Spartanburg; and a 26-man unit is run- 
ning a project at Lame Deer on the 
Tongue River Indian Reservation, home 
of the Northern Cheyenne, in Montana. 
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. You'll need more than 
instinct as your guide 
to Australia... - 


Miraculously, birds can cross vast oceans by 
instinct alone. But, if you want to do business 
in Australia, leave instinct to the birds; you will 
need the advice of experts. And that's where 
we come in... k 

The BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES offers to 
oversea companies and people a free 
information and introduction service. Our 
nation-wide network of branches forms the 
largest, longest-established free enterprise 


banking complex in Australia. This means 
really know the country, its people, busin 
and potential. 


> ings 
Let us help you to find your business hoaraa 
in Australia and contact the right people, 
simply write to: 


Edwin L. Carthew, Chief Manager, th Wales: 
International Division, Bank of New SO] 
Box No. 1, G.P.O., Sydney, Australia 2001. 
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Sheik Mujibur Rahman. The Hindus 
did in fact overwhelmingly support “Mu- 
jib,” who at last word was under house 
arrest in Karachi, the principal city of 
West Pakistan. But so did the Mos- 
lems, for the Awami League won 167 
of the 169 seats at stake in East Pak- 
istan during last December’s elections. 
But the Hindus, because they are a mi- 
nority, are an easier target. 

Battered to Death. A Hindu build- 
ing contractor told of how Pakistani 
troops at a tea estate asked people whom 
they voted for in the election. “They 
shot 200 who admitted voting for the 
Awami League.” In a hospital in Agar- 
tala, Indian doctors reported that a num- 
ber of the refugees came in badly burned. 
The doctors explained that the refugees 
were shoved into huts by Pak army 
men, who then set the huts on fire. The 
hospital has also treated 370 men, wom- 
en and children for bullet wounds, 27 
of whom died. 

In the refugee camp at Patrapole on 
the West Bengal-East Pakistan border, 
a 16-year-old Bengali girl recalled how 
she and her parents were in bed “when 
we heard the tread of feet outside. 
The door burst open and several sol- 
diers entered. They pointed their bay- 
onets at the three of us and before my 
eyes killed my mother and father—bat- 
tering them to death with the butts of 
their rifles. They flung me on the floor, 
and three of them raped me.” Another 
teen-age girl in a Tripura camp told 
how she was raped by 13 West Paki- 
Stani soldiers before escaping. Other 
girls have reportedly been taken from 
fleeing families to be sold as prostitutes 
to the soldiers, particularly if their fa- 
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Refugees: A Surfeit of Woe 


thers could not pay a ransom for them. 

According to an official who has 
toured the border, Pakistani troops and 
their anti-Hindu supporters are demand- 
ing $140 a person before letting family 
members leave East Pakistan. Lacking 
only $25 of the ransom for his wife, 
one man pleaded: “Beat me for the 
rest.” They let his wife go after he was 
beaten on the temple with a bamboo 
stick until he lost an eye. 

Those who manage to escape could 
be models for Goya’s Disasters of War. 
The lucky ones get into already over- 
filled tent camps that reek of caustic 
soda disinfectant and human excrement, 
and are ankle deep in filthy water from 
the first monsoons. Most huddle under 
trees or bushes trying to avoid the heavy 
rains. Some find cramped quarters on 
the verandas of now closed schoolhouses. 
Others near Calcutta have found large 
open drainpipes to live in. Around them 
is always the stench of garbage, pol- 
luted water, sickness and death. 

Token Cremation. The polluted drink- 
ing water, the lack of sanitation and 
the officials’ inability to inoculate the 
millions of refugees have contributed 
to the spread of cholera, particularly in 
West Bengal. A bacterial disease com- 
mon to India and Pakistan, cholera caus- 
es severe vomiting and diarrhea, which 
bring dehydration and death. Those af- 
flicted can usually be saved by replen- 
ishing the bodily fluids through intra- 
venous injections or drinking large doses 
of a solution of salts, baking soda and 
glucose. But the flood of refugees is 
just too great to be handled by be- 
leaguered medical teams. 

The roads the refugees travel are 
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REFUGEE & HIS DEAD CHILD 
And now the threat of famine. 


littered not only with clothes and dis- 
carded household goods, but with bod- 
ies of cholera victims left by those too 
frightened of the disease to bury their 
Own dead. Although Hindus practice cre- 
mation, many of the bodies are merely 
singed with two burning sticks and then 
left for the hovering vultures or wild 
dogs to pick apart. Even when the corps- 
€s are buried, they are often dug up by 
Carrion eaters. Police have their hands 
full trying to prevent refugees from toss- 
ing Corpses into the rivers, In the over- 
crowded hospitals, the sick and dying are 
jammed together on the floor, and the 
dead continue to lie among the living for 
hours before the overworked hospital 
Staffs can cart the bodies off. 

At one of West Bengal’s overflowing 
health centers, a 45-year-old rice farm. 
er watched his infant son continue to 
suckle after his mother had died of chol- 
era, "My wife is dead,” the man said 
numbly. “Three of my children are dead. 
What else can happen?" With the ref- 
ugees spreading through the Indian 
States, carrying the disease with them, 
the epidemic could rapidly afflict hun- 
dreds of thousands of Indians. For this 
reason, Indian authorities are trying to 
prevent the East Pakistanis from en- 
tering Calcutta, where uncounted mil- 
lions already live on the Streets in squal- 
id conditions that guarantee an annual 
cholera epidemic there. 

Unbalanced Exchange. While India 
has temporarily accepted the refugees 
and is doing its best to help them, the 

government of Indira Gandhi sees only 
economic and political disaster in the 


^ massive influx of impoverished peoples. 


fhe refugee problem has chronically 
roubled India since the August 1947 
Partition of the subcontinent into India 
| istan. In northern India there 
fairly balanced exchange, with 
Moslems fleeing to Pakistan 


ing India. But since partition, 4,300,000 
Hindus from East Pakistan have fled to 
India, for the most part into West Ben- 
gal. There has been no comparable flight 
of Moslems. This imbalance has created 
the social, political and economic prob- 
lems that have plagued the state and 
turned its capital, Calcutta, into a sink- 
hole of human misery. 

The cost of feeding and attempting 
to house the refugees is currently 
$1,330,000 a day—an expense that Mrs. 
Gandhi's government can ill afford if it 
is going to fulfill the campaign promise 
of garibi hatao (eradicate poverty) made 
last March. The food required by the ref- 
ugees is rapidly depleting existing food 
stockpiles, and threatens to create a fam- 
ine for the Indians themselves. The ref- 
ugees are also taking work away from 
the Indians; in West Bengal, refugee 
peasants are hiring out as agricultural 
labor for a quarter of the wages local 
labor is paid. 

No Room. Faced with these problems, 
the Indian government calls the ref- 
ugees “evacuees” or “escapees” and 
hopes for their return to their home- 
land. “Being a poor country ourselves,” 
Mrs. Gandhi told refugees at a camp 
in eastern India, “we cannot afford to 
keep you here forever, even if we wished 
to do so.” Their return to their home- 
land is not likely in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, with the pogrom under way in 
East Pakistan and the probability of a 
protracted guerrilla war there. Moreover, 
because of the war and the exodus, the 
planting of crops in Eaét Pakistan was 
at a disastrously low level before the 
rains began. Famine is almost certain 
to strike, and when it does, millions 
more will pack their modest belongings 
and seek refuge in a country that has 
no room for them. 
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CARTOONIST'S VIEW OF CHINESE PREMIUM 


electronic calculating machines and ad- 
vanced industrial chemicals and tools, 
like high-speed welding devices. The rea- 
son is that the Soviet Union is far 
more technologically advanced than Chi- 
na, so the U.S. is not selling Moscow 
any significant research-and-develop- 
ment knowledge that it does not al- 
ready possess. For their part, the Chi- 
nese, who are eager to develop their 
technological abilities, would most like- 


Mao's New America Watcher 


likely to be among his most important 
tasks in Canada. 

Huang’s contact with Americans dates 
from the mid-1930s, when he studied at 
U.S.-supported Yenching University in 
Peking. In 1944, he served as a Commu- 
nist liaison officer to the U.S. military 
mission in Yenan. There he charmed 
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HUANG AT PANMUNJOM PEACE TALKS 
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‘ucts if they could buy advanced ma- 
chinery and other equipment. They 
can already buy nearly all the man- 
ufactured goods on the U.S. list from 
Japanese suppliers—and probably at 
lower prices. 

Drawing Distinctions. U.S. planners 
tried to make the Chinese and Soviet 
lists as identical as possible. They knew 
that even the slightest disparity would of- 
fend Peking and buttress Chinese sus- 
picion that the U.S. and Russia are 
partners in a conspiracy to keep China 
economically and militarily weak. At 
present, Sino-American trade amounts 
to only about $3.5 million in indirect 
deals mainly for chemicals and diesel en- 
gines. Chinese trade officials in Hong 
Kong have told U.S. businessmen that 
they do not expect any significant in- 
crease in U.S.-China trade until the po- 
litical problems, notably Taiwan, are 
solved. 

Meanwhile, China’s leaders continue 
to draw a sharp distinction between the 
“friendly American people” and the 
“fascist, imperialist Nixon government.” 
Premier Chou En-lai, the architect of Pe- 
king’s exercise in Ping Pong diplomacy, 
has told several recent visitors that there 
has been “no thaw” at the governmental 
level. Although the new trade list is clear- 
ly a step forward, no one expects a 
quick change in that chilly situation. 


Americans with his affability—as well as 
his ability to win at Monopoly. 

Considerably less charmed were the 
Americans who faced him nine years 
later across the table at the Korean 
truce talks in Panmunjom, where Huang 
led the Chinese delegation. He refused 
to speak English, would not shake hands 
with the American delegates and in- 
terminably denounced them as “cap- 
italist crooks, rapists, thieves, robbers 
of widows.” At one session, his mar- 
athon attacks became so insulting that 
Arthur Dean, chief American negotiator, 
gathered up his papers and stalked out 
of the conference room. One American 
participant recalls: “Huang Hua was 
quite stunned. He cried ‘Come back!’ 
That was the only time I heard him 
use English.” 

e 

In Canada, Huang faces the most dif- 
ficult challenge of his career. His read- 
ing of the American scene and the 
reports he cables to Peking will strong- 
ly influence Chinese policy toward the 
U.S. at a particularly delicate moment. 


Accompanied by a Chinese cook and | 
his wife, a diplomat who has served in — 


the Foreign Ministry, Huang and his 
of 14 will work from the top floor of í 
tawa’s posh Juliana Apartments. Fro 
there, he will have a fine view of 
nadian Parliament, the Ottawa River an 
the Gatineau Hills. But the view that is 
likely to interest him most will be the one 
he gets—from the press, TV and assort- 
ed visitors—of the U.S. 
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IKE some cosmic drum roll, the rum- 

ble of thunder accompanied the wild 
winds and torrential rains that swept 
across most of Indochina last week, her- 
alding the advent of the southwesterly 
monsoon. From the air, thousands of 
acres of paddyland glistened in the in- 
frequent sunshine like a vast mirror. 

By the time the storms abate in Oc- 
tober they will have dumped up to 150 
inches of rain on the region, turning 
the ground into a muddy sponge and 
swelling the majestic Mekong River to 
flood stage as it courses through Laos, 
Cambodia and South Viet Nam. 

With roads washed out, bogging down 
allied and Communist troops alike, and 
with low ceilings grounding helicopters 
and jets much of the time, the mon- 
soon has traditionally brought a wel- 
come respite to Indochina's battlefields. 
On the U.S. side, a slowdown in activ- 
ity was already evident at the begin- 
ning of the month as the withdrawal 
proceeded; in the week ending June 5, 
American fatalities fell to 19, the low- 
est seven-day toll since October 1965. 
Yet U.S. officials in Saigon are par- 
ticularly concerned as the monsoon sea- 
Son begins this year. In selected areas, 
~ Communist troops are not only main- 

“taining the pressure but, despite the 
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s Rainy-Season Surge 


rains, seem intent on increasing it. 

Though the Communists control very 
little territory in South Viet Nam, dur- 
ing the past year they have dramatically 
expanded their control over parts of Laos 
and Cambodia. In fact, the North Viet- 
namese army (NVA) now controls more 
real estate on the borders of Viet Nam 
than ever before. From the Sino-Laotian 
frontier in the north to the tiny cross- 
roads town of Snuol in the south, Ha- 
noi’s troops are masters of an area that 
measures 840 miles long and 250 miles 
wide at its broadést point (see map). 

Traction for Trucks. This assures the 
Communists of access to the Mekong 
and, most important, provides security 
for the Ho Chi Minh Trail. Although 
ARVN (Army of the Republic of Viet 
Nam) troops, with U.S. air support, in- 
flicted considerable damage during the 
Lam Son 719 thrust into Laos and made 
parts of the trail unusable, the Commu- 
nists reacted by simply moving the key 
supply network westward and widening 
it in the bargain. Thus, in recent weeks, 
Communist activity along the trail has 
been running at twice the normal rate. 
U.S. aerial reconnaissance has revealed 
piles of bamboo and mounds of gravel at 
many points along the route, indicating 
that the Communists hope to provide 
traction for supply trucks no matter how 
muddy the going gets. 

To improve security for the trail, the 
Communists last month pushed the Lao- 
tian army completely off the strategic 
Bolovens Plateau, deep in southern Laos. 
Possession of the plateau not only gives 
the NVA control of the heights overlook- 
Ing the Ho Chi Minh Trail, but also of a 
landscape so wild that a full division can 
assemble there without being spotted 
from the air. Seeking to further improve 
their supply network, the Communists 
continue to battle along Route 23, 

Hiah-Level Dismay. At the same time, 
the Communists have renewed their 
pressure on Cambodia. Three crack NVA 
regiments last week tangled with elite 
Cambodian troops for control of the Vi- 
hear Suor marshes on the east bank of 
the Mekong, which are the key to the 
eastern defenses of Phnom-Penh. In the 
Cambodian capital, a mere dozen miles 
away, residents could hear the fighting. 
While the Communists appear to have 
no interest in toppling Phnom-Penh, they 
Want control of the marshes to increase 
their flexibility in responding to po- 
tential ARVN attacks. : 

The North "Vietnamese have already 
gained control of Snuol at the far south- 

| terminus of the Ho Chi Minh Trail: 
urse of five days of fighting, 
- an ARVN task force of 
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God Is Upper-Case 


This book cannot now be published 
in our homeland except.in Samizdat* be- 
cause of objections by censors that are 
inconceivable to the normal human mind 
and also because it would be necessary 
to write the word God in lower-case, I 
cannot bow down to such a humiliation. 


So writes Nobel-prizewirining Nov- 
elist Alexander Solzhenitsyn in a post- 
script to his new novel, August 1914, 
which was published last week in Rus- 
sian by the small YMCA Press in Paris. 
It is the only one of his books, aside 
from One Day in the Life of Ivan De- 
nisovich, that Solzhenitsyn has. agreed 
to have published in the West. 

Ever since he completed August 1914 
in October 1970, Solzhenitsyn has been 
trying to have it published in the So- 
viet Union. Despite the fact that all his 
major works except One Day have been 
banned in Russia, he felt that there 
was some hope for the new novel; un- 
like the other books, it does not. center 
on the crimes of Stalinism, which by im- 
plication embarrass Soviet leaders who 
came to prominence under the old ty- 
rant. Nonetheless, Soviet Censors raised 
many objections. They even insisted, as 
Solzhenitsyn points out in the postscript, 
that the word God be printed in lower- 
case but that KGB (the secret police) 
be printed in capitals. 

When Solzhenitsyn learned that a 
copy of the novel had made its. way to 
the West, he got in touch with his Zu- 
rich lawyer, Fritz Heeb. He wanted to 
avoid what had happened to-his other 
books: Western publishers scrambled to 


* Literally, self-publishing—the clandestine re- 
typing and circulation: of forbidden literary 
documents. 
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ecrable translations. To establish copy- 
right in Solzhenitsyn's name in France, 
Heeb quietly authorized the small 
YMCA Press (so named because it was 
founded by a member of the association; 
Dr. John Mott, in 1921) to publish Au- 
gust 1914 in Russian. 

Veiled Criticism. The novel is the 
first part of a trilogy on a subject that 
has haunted Solzhenitsyn all his life: 
Russia's role in the war against Ger- 
many in 1914. The work is intended as 
a memorial to his father, an artillery of- 
ficer in the Czarist army who partic- 
ipated in the disastrous battle of Tan- 
nenberg in East Prussia in August 1914. 
As an artillery captain in World War 
II, Solzhenitsyn passed through Tan- 
nenberg, but he was not around to 
savor the eventual Russian victory. In 
February 1945, Solzhenitsyn was ar- 
rested for writing barely veiled criticism 
of Stalin in letters to a friend, and sen- 
tenced to eight years’ imprisonment. 
During that time, he developed and over- 
came cancer. Solzhenitsyn’s greatest fear 
is that he will be prevented from fin- 
ishing the trilogy—either by a recurrence 
of cancer or by the Soviet authorities. 

Even as Solzhenitsyn’s latest book ap- 
peared in the West, another Russian writ- 
er, imprisoned for publishing articles 
and stories abroad: (On Socialist Re- 
alism, The Trial Begins), was released 
from a Soviet labor camp. In late 1966, 
Andrei Sinyavsky, now 46, was sen- 
tenced to seven years at hard labor for 
“anti-Soviet slander,” while Fellow 
Writer Yuli Daniel was given five years 
on the same charge. Daniel was re- 
leased last year after serving his full sen- 
tence, but Sinyavsky was set free 20 
months early for good behavior. Even 


so, he was banned for two more years . 


from returning to Moscow. 
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INCE the Middle East cease-fire went 

into force last August, Israel has en- 
joyed a rare interregnum of peace. Thus 
it came as a shock to Israelis when Pre- 
mier Golda Meir recently warned them 
to brace for quite another kind of war, 
*an internal war that would be rooted 
in social problems and would be more 
frightening than any war on the bor- 
ders." Israel's Premier was alerting her 
3,000,000 citizens to domestic crises that 
have been deliberately set aside during 
the 23 years since independence, while 
Israel concentrated on securing its bor- 
ders. Now, with the cease-fire ten months 
old and holding, the first skirmishes are 
being fought in the internal war that 
Golda prophesied. 

Much of the difficulty grows out of 
the fact that Israel is not really one Jew- 
ish nation but an uncertain amalgam 
of Ashkenazic (European) and Sephar- 
dic (Oriental) Jews. The Sephardim (lit- 
erally “Spaniards,” though most are 
from North Africa or Asia) represent al- 
most 65% of the Jewish population. 
The generally better-educated Ashken- 
azim ("Germans," in Old Hebrew), many 
of them descendants of the Polish and 
Russian Jews who founded Israel, rule 
the country. The. Sephardim feel dis- 
criminated against because of their cul- 
tural shortcomings. Only 345 of all top 
government officials and 2096 of the 
Knesset, or Parliament, are Sephardim. 
In the 18-man Cabinet, only Iragi-born 
Police Minister Shlomo Hillel is from 
an Arab-speaking country. Fully 60% 
of Sephardic children drop out of high 
school; at the college level, 9595 of the 
student population are Ashkenazim. 

Such statistics invite a protest move- 
ment, and it fell to a long-haired, slim, in- 
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tense youth named Saadya Marciano, 
20, to organize it. Born in Marseille 
while his wandering father was in tran- 
sit from Morocco to Israel, Saadya is 
one of nine children and a product of 
a Jerusalem slum called Musrara. He en- 
tered the army at 18, spent nearly half 
his seven months of service in jail, and 
was finally discharged as unfit. Since 
then, unable to get a job because of his 
service record, he has spent his time 
idling with other Arab-speaking Sephar- 
dic youths in Musrara, and he has been 
picked up by police on suspicion of var- 
jous crimes. 

“One night," Saadya told Time Cor- 
respondent Marlin Levin last week, *we 
were sitting around in the room of my 
friend Charley Biton when we decided 
to form an organization. I suggested 
the name Black Panthers. We asked 
the police for a permit to demonstrate 
against lousy housing conditions. The 
police helped us a lot: they locked us 
up when we said we were going to dem- 
onstrate without a permit." 

The demonstration was held anyway 
earlier this spring and, though police 
soon broke it up, Israelis were jolted by 
the sight of Jew fighting Jew. Since the 
first protest, the Panthers (“Madison Av- 
enue couldn't have picked a better 
name," says Jerusalem Mayor Teddy 
Kollek) claim that they have signed up 
9,000 members. 

Three Fronts. The Panthers have 
helped spark a long-overdue debate in Is- 
rael on the problems that bloom with 
peace. It was Police Minister Hillel, the 
Iraqi Jew who made good, who defined 
the danger most clearly. In Tel Aviv re- 
cently, he told a Labor Party rally: “Is- 
rael is faced with a struggle on three 
equally important fronts—security, eco- 
nomic and social. It cannot afford to 
lose any one of them.” 

On the social and economic fronts. 
the problems are serious: 
> The economy, geared to war, is de- 
ceptively bullish. The rate of annual 
growth is 7%, but Israel’s ‘foreign debt 
now totals $2.6 billion, including a $1.2 
billion trade deficit for this year alone. 
Defense spending gobbles up 60% of 
the budget and makes Israeli Wage earn- 
ers the world’s most heavily taxed. A 45- 
year-old banker who earns $15,000 a 
year ends up with $4,500 after paying in- 
come, municipal, property and service 
taxes and handing back money for com- 
pulsory government loans. Nor does the 
remainder stretch very far, He pays 
75¢ a gallon to gas his English Ford 
car (which sells for $7,000 in Israel y. 
$2,880 in Britain), and his black-and- 
white television costs $600 (plus an an- 
nual tax of $25). j 
> A shocking 20% of the population 
lives on or below the poverty line. Ac- 
cording to Israeli guidelines, a family is 
poor if the monthly income for eight 
falls below $145, Moreover, 80,000 fam- 
ilies live in substandard housing. 
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TWA's own private customs and immigration facilities. 


gers through the old facilities, you'll float = 
through our private customs & immigration 5 
facilities all by yourself. 

So the next time you fly to New York, fly 
TWA. Not only will the hours pass as fast as the 
miles, you won't waste valuable time dragging 
; through customs. 
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Soostingthe rice harvest 


power engineering 


The prosperity of India’s agriculture 


i depends on many factors — paramount 


lamong them the need for more and better 


fertilisers. 


t making fertilisers is an intricate 


iprocess. The gases involved must keep 
fto certain proportions; combustion must 
Btake place within close tolerances. 


f they do not, you may not even get poor 


Í fertilisers: you may obtain a different 


chemical altogether. 


communications 


Control, then, is of cardinal importance. 
Siemens has the right equipment for it — 
instruments which automatically check, 
measure, analyse and regulate every 
stage of the process. Which is why 
Rourkela Fertilisers, Sindri Fertilisers and 
FACT Cochin called in Siemens 
equipment — and Siemens know-how. 
Whether it's fertilisers, sugar, mining, 
textiles, steel or cement, Siemens pro- 
jects division engineers are thoroughly 
familiar with the industry they serve — its 
technology, its processes, its problems. 
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Making television commercials is fun. You 
Hi; get to watch people running through mead- 
OWS, and go hear swinging rock groups do 
Ur sound track, and throw around phrases 
ike “four-frame cuts" and “‘rotoscope”’ and 
| "reverse iris wipe," and if you're really 
i lucky, you even get to go on location in 
ie 
i 


he sun! . 

| Making print ads can sometimes be dull. 
i You have to sit, and stare at a typewriter 
because the words don't sound right. You 
move the logo around until the client likes 
Where it is, and then make it bigger. And 


s your advertising drowning in 


who don’t know from reverse iris wipes 
always haye opinions about words and 
pictures. : 

Dick Coffey, Promotion Director of 
TIME, recently fired off a memo to his 
agency which asked: *How come when we 
review a TV commercial there are always 
15 people in the screening room, and when 
we're- trying to close an ad it's just me and 
the poor damn print production guy ?". 

But the Dick Coffeys can't be excused, 
either. Square old clients, with cuffs on their 
pants and laces in their shoes, get. that 
greasepaint in their veins, too. They go to 
the locations. They bask in the.sun. They 
dig the scene. 

All this leads us to just one question. 


Granted that TV is a potent advertising“ 
«medium. But might not the lure of show biz” 
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a few months ago, Kanj's at- 
titude visibly changed. He began mak- 
ing visits and long phone calls to Arabs 
on the West Bank. In a eulogy for a vil- 
lage elder, he said: “We Druse are an in- 
separable part of the Arab nation.” 

One day last month, a detachment 
of Israeli soldiers and police surrounded 
Kanj’s spacious villa and took him into 
custody. Also arrested was a sergeant- 
major in the Syrian army, reportedly a 
frequent visitor to the house. Last week 
Israeli officials revealed that Kanj and 
four others, all Druse, will be tried 
next month on charges of collecting mil- 
itary information for Syria. 

Less than a year ago, Kanj, 55, was 
tried in absentia by a Syrian court for 
collaboration with Israel and sentenced 
to 18 months in prison. He is said to have 
told his interrogators that the Damascus 
government had recently begun putting 
pressure on members of his family still 
living in Syria. His brother is the mili- 
tary commander of the Damascus area, a 
top post in the Syrian army. 

The sheik's arrest shocked Israel's 
35,000-member Druse community. “It 
would be better to die than for the village 
to see this disgrace!" said an elder. Israeli 
reaction, by contrast, was markedly mild. 
Both Shmuel Toledano, adviser to Prime 
Minister Golda Meir on Arab affairs, and 
Opposition Leader Menahem Begin last 
week cautioned Israelis not to judge Ka- 
mal Kanj before he is tried. 


MEXICO 


The Fearsome Falcons 


Amid a riot of banners, 10,000 stu- 
dents took time out from examinations 
last week and began marching toward 
Mexico City's giant Monument of the 
Revolution. They were protesting, 
among other things, the continued im- 
prisonment of 40 students arrested dur- 
ing the October 1968 antigovernment 
demonstrations in the capital, during 
which more than 50 people died. The 
protesters had managed to proceed less 
than half a mile, however, when a skir- 
mish line of police blocked their advance 
and fired off volleys of tear gas. Sudden- 
ly, as if on signal, waves of men carrying 
bamboo poles and clubs swooped out of 
gray-painted buses waiting on a nearby 
street, shouting “Halcones! Halcones! 
—Falcons! Falcons!” It was the first real 
show of force by the Falcons, an orga- 
nization of antistudent, antileftist goons, 
mostly in their 20s. Their bloodcurdling 
war cry is likely to echo throughout Mex- 
ico for some time to come. 

Military Fashion. The Falcons began 
beating demonstrators. Moments later a 
second wave appeared, armed with pis- 
tols, M-2 carbines and submachine guns 
and firing at random. All told, perhaps 
1,000 Falcons joined the fray, clubbing 


‘newsmen and firing up at high buildings 


where they suspected cameramen might 
be taking pictures. “They executed their 
movements in military fashion,” said one 
witness. “They were well trained in the 
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FALCON AIMING, FIRING & FLEEING 
Within minutes, nine died. 


Japanese art of fighting with bamboo 
staves and equipped with a radio com- 
munications system.” 

The students fled in every direction. 
Homeowners opened their doors to res- 
cue them. Construction workers tossed 
down rocks and pieces of wood for the 
students to defend themselves with. 
Within minutes, nine students were dead 
from gunfire, and more than 200 other 
people were injured. 

Then the Falcons invaded the Ruben 
Leñero Hospital near by, where many of 
the wounded had been taken. They took 
captive all those who could walk and car- 
ried them off to Falcon headquarters, 
where it is feared more may have been ~ 
murdered. Through it all, the police” 
made no move to intervene. Who are the ~~ 
Falcons? Spokesmen for President Luis ^ 
Echeverría Alvarez put the blame on 
right-wing student group known 
"Muro." But many Mexicans 
that the city government is in 
Mayor Alfonso Martínez Dom 
former head of the ruling Par 
lucionario Institucional, denounced the 
students and denied that the city has the 
Falcons on the payroll. At week's end, 
the students issued a statement calling ` 
for the mayor's removal. 
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ROMY SCHNEIDER 
A public confession. 


When 343 French women taunted 
lawmakers last April with mass admis- 
sions that they had undergone illegal 
abortions, officials intentionally ignored 
it. In Germany it was a different story. 
Inspired by the audacity of their French 
sisters, 374 German women signed a 


mous and glamorous kept women as 
Lola Montez, Madame de Pompadour, 
Nell Gwyn and the Du Barry. How 
did she manage to catch der Führer's 
eye and remain with him until their 
joint suicide in the Berlin Reich chan- 
cellery? Photographs from Eva Braun's 
personal album, published in the Lon- 
don Sunday Times magazine last week, 
give few new clues to her mysterious 
charms. The collection shows Eva rid- 
ing a motorcycle, mugging in Bavarian 
costume, petting dogs and stiffly mod- 
eling a slinky gown. In the same 
issue, the Times says that Eva, who 
was bored stiff by Hitler's political ha- 
rangues, tried to make herself look 
more attractive by stuffing handkerchiefs 
in her bra. She called der Führer 
"the old gentleman," and it was not 
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had ever said he would not shave 
the Viet Nam War was over, Gin: 
insisted that “it has nothing to do 
anything conceptual." Speaking 
ly, as befits an elder statesman, ew . 
the counterculture, Poet Ginsberi 
nounced that he was making som 
cordings: William Blake in an albuns 
mantra chants. “I don't suppose aj. 
will make any money on it,” Gist, 
said resignedly. “It’s of no great mi 
tance to anyone.” 


"public confession’—printed in Stern 
—that they had had illegal abortions 
too. The public prosecutor was not 
amused. He began an investigation of 
Actress Romy Schneider and others who 
had confessed. That action should have 
no immediate effect on Romy; she lives 
part time in Paris, already has one son, 
Stars in movies and on the stage. But if 
she returns to Germany and is con- 
victed, she faces a maximum jail term 
of five years. Romy refused to com- 
ment on the charges; “I'm on vacation. 
Besides, I want a second child." 


Rabble-Rouser Abbie Hoffman had 
to borrow $25,000 and publish it him- 
Self. Newspapers refuse to advertise it 
and most bookstores won't stock it—pos- 
sibly because storekeepers fear people 
might take too literally the title of Hoff- 
man's latest opus, Steal This Book. Frus- 
trated at every turn, the Yippie leader 
last week set up shop on the sidewalk 
outside one of Manhattan's bookshops 
and began hawking the book, which of- 
fers practical instruction in gypping tele- 


ADOLF & EVA 
A red velvet sofa, 


until three years after they met that 
they finally bedded down on the same 
red velvet sofa that Hitler used to re- 
ceive Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain and Dictator Benito Mussolini. 
Said Eva once; “It’s a good job they 
don't know what really took place on 
that sofa." 


$ 
i 


phone companies, mixing Molotov cock- 
tails and sowing pot seed. Sure enough, 
more people stole than bought. After dis- 
posing of 50 copies of the $1.95 volume, 
Hoffman reported his day's gross—$9 
—and asked, “Do you think the book has 


» &- chance to make the Best-Stolen List?” 


‘Adolf Hitler's mistress was a pudgy, 


e-class blonde who gloomed more 
e glittered. Yet her name will 
history alongside such fa- 


Basketball Behemoth Wilt Cham- 
erlain stands 7 ft. 1 in. tall, weighs 
275 lbs. Even so, he complains, “I’ve 
had to adapt to normal sizes all my 
life." Not any more. To contain his out- 
size physique, Chamberlain is building 
à $1,000,000. house. in the Hollywood 
hills. Soon he will be able to enter a 14- 
ft. doorway, toast in front of a 45-ft. fire- 
place, plunge into a 14-ft.-deep pool 
and loll on an 8-ft, by 9-ft. bed in a 1,000- 
sq.-ft. boudoir under a 14-ft. ceiling. 
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tending Salyut's life. But the first at- 
tempt to dock a manned Soyuz with 
the ship ran into trouble, and the cos- 
monauts returned abruptly to earth. 

Very Bright Flash. Last week in a sec- 
ond attempt to man the station, the Rus- 
sians launched Soyuz 11. Equipped with 
improved docking mechanism, the 74- 
ton spaceship rendezvoused with Salyut 
after 24 hours. With Test Engineer Vik- 
tor Patsayer, 38, leading the way, the 
cosmonauts feigned surprise upon en- 
tering Salyut's large, living-room-size in- 
terior, complete with instrument panels, 
separate compartments, . kitchen and 
housekeeping equipment and even a 
small library. “This place is tremen- 
dous," said Dobrovolsky. “There seems 
to be no end to it." 

Besides their televised games and ban- 
tering, the cosmonauts performed more 
serious tasks: a number of unspecified 
biomedical experiments, tests of Salyut's 
systems and photography of the earth 
with an externally mounted TV cam- 
era. They also fired the space station's 
main engine, an operation accompanied 


« 


by what Dobrovolsky described as “a, 


very bright flash with a large number 
of white particles, like a snow bliz- 
zard." After two firings, they managed 
to raise Salyut's orbit to 161 by 175 
miles. That increased elevation should 
give the space station at least another 
month's life—enough time for other So- 
yuz spacecraft to dock with it. 

Though Salyut is only a third of the 
size of the proposed U.S. Skylab space 
station, scheduled to be launched in 
1973, NASA officials were clearly im- 
pressed by the Soviet achievement. The 
feat stirred less comment in budget-con- 
scious Washington. With the Apollo pro- 
gram coming quickly to an end—the 
third from last U.S. moon shot will lift 
off in July—Congress and the Admin- 
istration seem unwilling to engage the 
Soviet Union in any new space races. 
Anticipating bigger and better Soviet 
space stations, U.S. space officials point 
out that it now seems more likely than 
ever that the next decade in space will 
go to the Russians by default. - 


And Now, White Holes! 


In the 1930s, the theoretical physicist 
J. Robert Oppenheimer and one of his 
graduate students at the University of 
California, Hartland Snyder, proposed 
what seemed like a wildly improbable -- 
idea. When the nuclear fires of ex- 
tremely massive stars die out, they sug- 
gested, the stars collapse so completely 
under the pull of their own gravity 
that they literally crush themselves out 
of existence, leaving only a “black hole" 
in space as evidence of their passing. 
Now, just as scientists are beginning to 
study the first tentative signs that there 
really may be such black holes (TIME, 
April 5), they are also being asked to con- 
sider another fantastic notion: the ex- 
istence of “white holes.” 

In Nature, Astrophysicist Robert M. 
Hjellming of the National Radio Astron- 
omy Observatory at Green Bank, W. Va., 
argues the possibility of holes that are the 
complete antithesis of black holes. Such 
opposites are common enough—for ex- 
ample, the negatively charged electron 
and its antimatter version, the positively 
charged positron. But Hjellming’s white 
holes are more than simply mirror imag- 
es of black holes. They are sources of 
matter that could literally come from out 
of this world. 

Popping Matter. Hjellming's hypoth- 
esis may be the answer to a question 
that has bothered scientists ever since 
the existence of black holes was pro- 
posed: If matter really vanishes inside 
black holes, as if they were bottomless 
pits, where has the matter gone? Brit- 
ish Theorist Roger Penrose suggested 
some time ago that the missing matter 
may pop out elsewhere in the universe 
—or even in an entirely different 
universe. 

Picking up where Penrose left off, 
Hjellming says that the point at which 
the matter re-emerges in the other uni- 
verse would be a white hole. Even more 
intriguing, this passage of matter would 
not be a one-way street. Matter would 
also leave the other universe through 
black holes, says Hjellming, and appear 
in ours through white holes. Thus the 
flow of matter between the two uni- 
verses would be kept in balance. 

Hjellming admits that such strange 
funnels between universes sound about 
as real as the rabbit hole through which 
Alice tumbled into Wonderland. But, 
he adds, some evidence may already be - 
at hand that white boles do exist. One 
of the great puzzles of contemporary as- 
trophysics is the huge amount of energy 
—cosmic rays, X rays, infrared radiation 
—that is apparently coming from 
tant quasars and from the cent 
galaxies, including the earth's o 
Way; the output seems to be 
than can be accounted for by 
physical processes, includin 
version of matter into energy 


zy by thermo- 
nuclear explosions. If it could be shown 
that matter and energy were coming 
from another universe, Hjellming says, 
that problem would be neatly solved. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — — 
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An Extra Nickel’s Worth 


The New York Times has no repu- 
tation for sudden innovation, so it came 
"as something of a surprise when, last 
September, the paper introduced an 
"Op-Ed" page, journalist's jargon for 
an opinion page opposite the editorials. 
The addition was a notable change for 
the Times. Since then, it has not only be- 
come one of the most closely watched 
and sought-after forums for comment 
in U.S. daily journalism but probably 
the best Op-Ed page anywhere. 

The Op-Ed format was first popu- 
larized by Editor Herbert Bayard Swope 
on the Pulitzers’ old New York World 
in the early 1920s. It is now used by 
many U.S. papers, which usually fill it 
with syndicated columns. At the Times, 
that particular page had for decades 
been the repository of the obituaries. 
To begin the new feature, the death no- 
tices were banished to the second sec- 
tion, making room for a dizzying di- 
versity of views and opinions that per- 
haps only the Times, with its great 
prestige, could bring together. Regular 
Columnists James Reston, C.L. Sulz- 
berger, Russell Baker and Tom Wicker 
Share the space with outside contrib- 
utors, who differ widely in political phi- 
losophy (from New Leftist Herbert Mar- 
cuse to Right Wing Libertarian Murray 
Rothbard) and in personality (from Bur- 
. ma’s ascetic rebel U Nu to baseball’s syn- 
tax-smashing Casey Stengel). 

Stick to Necking. Controversy has 
been a prime objective of Op-Ed since 
its inception, and the page now draws 
nearly as many letters to the Times as 
the paper’s editorials. Although some 
of the political contributions have been 
à bit pedantic, other offerings have pro- 
duced delight, drama and deliberate out- 
rage. The most inflammatory essay to 
date was an open letter to his college- 
bound son by a Southern physician, 
Dr. Paul Williamson. Stick to studying 
and necking and avoid revolution, wrote 
the father, or "expect to get shot. Moth- 
er and I will grieve, but we will gladly 
buy a dinner for the National Guards- 
man who shot you." More than 300 let- 
ters poured in to the Times, most of 
them attacking the doctor. Not far be- 
hind in reader response was a polemic 
by Roman Catholic Militant L. Brent Bo- 
zell, who provoked an outburst by ar- 
guing that birth control and abortion 
reduced sex to mutual masturbation. 

By a judicious juxtaposition of con- 
tributions, Op-Ed has been able to cre- 
ate a contrapuntal dialogue of ideas. 
West German Chancellor Willy Brandt 

defended his treaty with the Soviet 
Union as a necessary forerunner of gen- 


: eral East-West détente; Arthur Goldberg 
subsequently scolded Brandt's U.S. crit- 


s, notably George Ball, for endangering 
Ostpolitik effort, and got scolded in 
Ball for trying to foreclose dis- 

if Brandt's policies, The Times 


became the first major paper to pin- 
point an ideological split within the 
ranks of American conservatives when 
Op-Ed allowed Economist Rothbard, a 
onetime contributor to William Buck- 
ley's National Review, to criticize Buck- 
ley for abandoning the individualistic 
concept that the best government is the 
least government. In a subsequent so- 
licited rebuttal, Buckley retorted that 
Rothbard failed to make a moral dis- 
tinction between Nikita Khrushchev and 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

Articles by less famous polemicists 
have also had considerable impact. From 
exile in Algiers, Black Panther Richard 
Moore wrote a piece accusing Panther 
Huey P. Newton of substituting slo- 
gans for action, castigating the Times 


DAVID GAHR 
Him 


SALISBURY & OAKES 
Delight, drama, deliberate outrage. 


as "the organ of the ruling class" and 
condemning the “Fascist Farce of a 
Trial Presided over by the evil likes of 
[Judge] John Murtagh,” from whose 
court Moore had fied. As the Times 
clearly intended, its Op-Ed has provided 
an occasional beam of fresh light on fa- 
miliar topics, Edward C. Banfield, a pro- 
fessor of government at Harvard, de- 
Scribed "the lower class" as not nec- 
essarily poor, not necessarily black, but 
clearly distinguishable from the working 
class because of its "inability (or, at 
any rate, failure) to take account of 
the future and to control impulses.” 
Shortly after Charles Reich provided 
Op-Ed with a Capsule summary of his 
forthcoming The Greening of America, 
Philosopher Marcuse complained in 
Print, somewhat Surprisingly, that 
Reich's euphoric dream treatise “trans- 
figures social and political radicalism 
into moral rearmament.” 


Inevitably, Op-Ed's quest fOr, arig- 
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Supreme Court: End of an Era 


of blacks but also of larger disadvan- 
taged classes, from the poor to un- 
derrepresented city voters. 

The Burger Court has served notice 
that it will not retreat from the Warren 
Court’s sweeping school desegregation 
manifestoes, at least so far as Southern 
de jure segregation is concerned. Last 
term it ordered Southern public schools 
to desegregate “at once.” This term it 
told lower-court judges to use all means 
necessary, including busing, to dismantle 
the South’s dual school systems. In per- 
haps its most far-reaching decision on 
race, the Burger Court ruled unanimous- 
ly this spring that businesses cannot use 
educational requirements to screen out 
minority job seekers arbitrarily. 

Still, the new court is far more re- 
strained than its activist predecessor. 
Where the Warren Court often upset 
state laws that ran contrary to its broadly 
conceived egalitarianism, the present 
court avoids such confrontations when- 
ever possible. It has often been unrecep- 
tive, for instance, to suits on behalf of 
welfare recipients. As a result, it has 
down-played the 14th Amendment and 
even trimmed some of its forerunner’s 
key rulings. The new approach: 
> By demanding only that state laws 
have some rational purpose, the Burger 
Court has stunted the Warren Court's ex- 
pansive development of the equal-pro- 
tection clause. Thus it upheld a Califor- 
nia law that requires low-rent housing to 
be approved by a community referen- 
dum before it can be built. No other 
housing is subjected to such a require- 


WELFARE DEMONSTRATION IN WASHINGTON 


ment, and blacks especially will be hurt 
by the ruling. But the court chose to ex- 
toll the virtues of democratic referen- 
dums and found that California's “seem- 
ingly neutral" law had no discriminatory 
intent. Last week the court further ruled 
that states are not required to carve up 
election districts having several legisla- 
tors, though a state's refusal to convert to 
single-member districts usually leaves 
black voters greatly outnumbered and 
without representatives of their own. 

> By dismissing strong language in some 
Warren Court rulings as mere dicta (dis- 
cussions not crucial to a decision), the 
new court has snipped away at due-pro- 
cess precedents. So far, the chief casu- 
alty has been the Warren Court’s famous 
decision in Miranda y. Arizona (1966), 
which held that police cannot question a 
suspect in custody until they inform him 
of his constitutional rights to silence and 
counsel. At issue this term in Harris v. 
New York was whether statements made 
by an unwarned suspect could be used to 
impeach his testimony at trial. By a vote 
of 5 to 4, the new court said yes (provid- 
ed there is no evidence of police coer- 
cion). It thereby brushed aside language 
in Miranda that appeared to bar uncoun- 
seled statements for any purpose. That 
language, said Chief Justice Burger for 
the majority, “was not at all necessary to 
the court’s holding and cannot be regard- 
ed as controlling.” 

> By narrowly defining the reach of 
some Warren Court principles, the new 
majority may have rendered them virtu- 
ally inoperative. At the height of South- 
ern civil rights activism in 1965, for ex- 
ample, the Warren Court fashioned the 
so-called Dombrowski rule, which great- 
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EARL WARREN 


The Need for Reasons 


One of the. Supreme Court's great 
tasks is moderation, the accommodation 
of rival interests and especially so in a 
nation undergoing explosive social 
change. Unless decisions are explained 
with sufficient care, lower courts may 
be unclear about the broad principles 
they are supposed to apply in partic- 
ular cases. When the Supreme Court 
scants reason in favor of mere results, 
says Stanford’s Gerald Gunther, a de- 
cision may be “valid only as long as 
you have a majority of five votes. As 
the reasons get weaker, a later judge is 
freer to follow his own likes and dis- 
likes. A decision is then easier to 
overturn.” EN 

According to Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, *the Constitution is what 
the judges say it is." But saying what it 
is in a highly disciplined way—making 
exact distinctions, refining a principle 
to fit diverse cases—that is the high art 
judges are chosen to practice. Deluged 
with 3,500 cases a year, expected to 
write more than 100 often highly com- 
plex decisions, Supreme Court Justices 
may understandably disappoint their 
critics. Indeed, many critics (joined by 


Chief Justice Burger) endlessly urge the - 


court to cut its workload, accept only 
truly vital cases and take more time 
for reflection. 

Haste breeds arbitrary decisions that 
are no more than edicts, or “absolute” 
principles that soon collide with other 


"principles, fail to resolve conflicting in- 


terests, or collapse in the face of ex- 
perience, By contrast, great judging re- 
quires. intense effort, a consuming pas- 
sion for the public interest, a scorn for 
personal whims. No fealty to that ef- 
fort was ever more impressive or poi- 
gnant than that shown by Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, dissenting from a court rul- 
ing that Jehovah's Witnesses could not 
be forced to salute the flag in public 
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deGdegsplit community. Says 


Stanford's 
Amsterdam: “As long as there is a 
court at the top that is protective enough 
of constitutional rights, the lower courts 
will strike a balance against the over- 
whelming conservative bias of legisla- 
tors, cops and prosecutors. Take away 
the liberal threat at the top and the en- 
tire system goes rotten.” 

In fact, what the court has begun to do 
—and not for the first time in its history 
—is redress the power balance among 
branches of government, which many 
critics felt the aggressive Warren Court 
knocked askew. Except in the criminal 
area, most of the individual rights won 
under the Warren Court will stand. But 
if there are to be further innovations, 
many aggrieved Americans and new in- 
terest groups will have to look in an- 
other direction, most often to their elect- 
ed representatives. The question remains 
whether those representatives are pre- 
pared to respond. 


schools. *One who belongs to the most 
vilified and.persecuted minority in his- 
tory," wrote Frankfurter, “is not likely 
to be insensible to the freedom guar- 
anteed by our Constitution. But as a 
member of this court, I am not jus- 
tified in writing my private notions of 
policy into the Constitution, no matter 
how deeply I may cherish them or 
how mischievous I may deem their 
disregard.” 
e. 

Whether or not Frankfurter was 
right about the extent of the Consti- 
tution's requirements, few questioned 
his devotion to the idea that principles 
surpass preferences. For that reason, 
he had the respect of many who dis- 
agreed with him, and that respect sure- 
ly enhanced the court's authority as 
well as his own. To be sure, Justices 
do make value choices. But in such 
cases, Columbia's Herbert Wechsler 
has said, they “are bound to function” 
otherwise than as a naked power 
organ. This calls for facing how [those 
choices] can be asserted to have any 
legal quality." In short, why should any- 
one listen to the Justices? "The an- 
swer, I suggest, inheres primarily in 
that they are—or are obliged to be—en- 
tirely principled. A principled decision 
is one that rests on reasons with re- | 
spect to all the issues in the case, rea- 
sons that in their generality and their < 
neutrality transcend any immediate re- 
sult that is involved." 

Wechsler's call for neutral princi 
sounded in 1959, has been ampli 
by Yale's Alexander Bickel in his. 

The Supreme Court and the 

Progress. "The heart of 

Bickel said recently, "is that 

persuade people that you 
ferently from the po 
all can be voted ov office, 
you pursue some other oe 
they pursue. And that other p 
has to be one of applying reasons rath- 
er than roup politics.” If that 
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IS not the case, “the point is AG 
time, a longish period of time, the pro- 
fession and those who observe the court 
closely, are persuaded that this bunch 
of people isn't using its head, that they 
are motivated much more politically. 
That opinion by the experts will even- 
tually pervade other strata of opinion 
—and then the court's: authority will 
be badly undermined." 
e 


Such a fate ultimately plagued the 
Warren Court. Examples abound. The 
Warren Court's application of most Bill 
of Rights safeguards to all criminal de- 
fendants now seems as self-wounding 
to the nation's highest tribunal as it 
then seemed vital to American justice. 
By overlooking the real fears of a crime- 
ridden society, the court made itself a po- 
litical target, which in turn encouraged 
police evasion of its rules, the very of- 
ficial lawlessness that it had aimed to 
curb in the first place. 

To be sure, the Warren Court had 
only faced up to the cases that came be- 
fore it, many of them rooted in long ne- 
glect of individual rights by state 
courts and legislatures. Still, better-rea- 
soned decisions could have mollified 
the court's legal critics and perhaps to 
some extent the public. The lesson is 
clear: judicial craftsmanship outranks 
judicial crusading. 

LJ 

The far cooler Burger Court seems un- 
likely to stir the nation, more likely to 
let the law jell for a time, as its pre- 
decessor had begun to do. It seems to 
lean toward a different Supreme Court 
role: providing calm at a time of dis- 
location and national self-questioning. 
Yet the Burger Court may also risk a 
kind of partisanship, a tendency to re- 
Sist social change, favor police power 
and not hear the claims of minority 
groups, to whom the Supreme Court 
had recently become the most responsive 
branch of Government. None of this 
necessarily means that the Burger Court 
is unrealistic, It has surely read the elec- 
tion returns. Whether that will help it 
foster genuine Tespect for law is not 
yet clear, 

Law rests on the proposition that 
men can use their power of reason to im- 
prove the structure of their lives. The 
Justices, armored with life tenure, are 
in the unique position, ‘says Columbia 
Law Professor Tom Farer, of being 

able “to seek out and identify those val- 
ues and assumptions which are most fun- 
damental in the American culture.” A 
sense of continuity is ever more pre- 
cious in a world assaulted by change. 
That fact makes it more essential than 

ever that the principles embraced by 
the court be imbued with as much in- 
telligence and wisdom as possible. Every 
successive failure by the court to think 
a problem through to a durable so- 
lution will be less and less acceptable. 
hat the present Justices are struggling 
meet the need is doubtless true. It is 
to say that they are doing less 
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The Case for Permissipline 


At the traditional school I came from, 
you just sat at a desk copying from a 
book and all that junk. It was a big 
game to see if you could chew bubble 
gum all day and sometimes stick it on 
your nose without the teacher noticing. 
Here you learn responsibility. 


So says Mary Beth Brill an un- 
abashed eighth-grader in the “new town” 
of Columbia, Md. Yet the Wilde Lake 
Middle School (grades 6 through 8), 
which she now attends, looks at first like 
a model of irresponsibility. It lacks neat 
classrooms, desks in rows, hands raised 
before speaking. Many of its 750 stu- 
dents sprawl in conversational clusters 
on the carpeted floors. They spend most 
of their time jumbled into three vast 


n 


rooms called “pods” that hold 250 kids 
apiece. Since the pods are really one- 
room schoolhouses, Wilde Lake sounds 
like a hive of teen-agers doing their 
homework with the radio blaring. Skep- 
tical parents sometimes call it the Wilde 
Lake “Muddle” School, 

In fact, the lack of old standards has 
enabled—and forced—the teachers to 
create new and demanding ones. Most 
teachers spend three hours a night plan- 
ning the next day’s work, Their goal 
18 to give each child a special pro- 
gram aimed at goading him to learn 
by himself, Such efforts are increasing, 
not only in private “free” schools (TIME. 
April 26), but in nearly 500 public 
schools across the U.S. The Wilde 
Lake school, which ends its second 

aridwar 


STUDENTS SPRAWLED IN WILDE LAKE MIDDLE SCHOOL 
From seeming irresponsibility to steady purpose. 
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Wilde Lake kids do not know what year 
The Star-Spangled Banner was written. 
"That's true,” replied a teacher, “but they 
know how to look it up.” 


KUDOS: Round 3 


ADELPHi UNIVERSITY 

Mary Steichen Calderone, Sc.D., public 
health physician and founder of the U.S. 
Sex Information and Education Council. 
Ralph Waldo Ellison, L.H.D., novelist. 
He has fashioned a mighty allegory of 
the central conflict of our age. The ter- 
rors and exaltation of black existence in 
an unseeing white universe have the 
force and violent conviction of Melville’s 
Searing voyage in search of a phantom 
whale—which is everyman’s ordeal. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

J. Irwin Miller, LL.D., philanthropist 
and chairman of the Cummins Engine 
Co. As a leading member of the Estab- 
lishment, you do not want to sink the 
boat, but you are not afraid to rock it. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


I.F. Stone, D.Let., political analyst and 
author. 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 

David R. Brower, L.H.D., conservation- 
ist and founder of Friends of the Earth. 
COLBY COLLEGE 

Ellen Stewart, D.F.A., impresario of 
New York City’s Café La Mama theater. 
COPPIN STATE COLLEGE 

Shirley Chisholm, L.H.D., Congress- 
woman from Brooklyn. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


- Gunnar Myrdal, Sc.D., Swedish econo- 


mist and social analyst. Jf Paul Bunyan 
had been a scholar, he would have been 
like you: ranging the globe, picking prob- 
lems too big and too frightening for any- 
one else to tackle, and writing books that 
shook the world. 

Burt Bacharach, L.H.D.; composer. 


DICKINSON SCHOOL OF LAW 
Carroll Righter, LL.D., astrologer. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

Edward Kennedy (“Duke”) Ellington, 
D.Mus., jazz musician. 

ITHACA COLLEGE 

John H. Knowles, L.H.D., director of 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 
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ELLINGTON CALDERONE 
LAWRENCE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Lee A. Iacocca, Sc.D., engineer and pres- 
ident of Ford Motor Co. 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Robert J. Lifton, Sc.D., author and pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Yale University. 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 
Julian Bond, LL.D., Georgia state leg- 
islator and civil rights leader. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Julius Axelrod, Sc.D., Nobel laureate 
in medicine. 


PACE COLLEGE - 
John W. Gardner, L.H.D., chairman, 
Common Cause and former Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 
Koji Kobayashi, D.E., president of Nip- 
pon Electric Co. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Nancy Hanks, L.H.D., chairman of the 
National Council on the Arts. She brings 

to the highest cultural post in the Fed- 
eral Government recognition that a na- 
tion is spiritually dead without the civ- 
ilizing touch of the arts. ; 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 
Terence Cardinal Cooke, L.H.D., Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of New York. | 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY oi 
Rabbi Marc H. Tanenbaum, D.Let., na- — jl 
tional director of Interreligious Affairs - | 


of the American Jewish Committee. m 


UNION COLLEGE EM 
Ivan Boldizsar, L.H.D., novelist, play- jj 
wright and executive president of the jj 
Hungarian P.E.N. society. x 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER - 
Milton Friedman, Sc.D., anti-Keynesian: 
star of the University of Chicago's de- 
partment of economics. E 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

Kingman Brewster Jr., L.H.D., 
of Yale University. You ha 
the deepest concerns of you 
and faculty on social justice 
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riority to workers who grub for money. 

Poverty May Be Good for You Bod that, the poor "offer vicarious 
Ignorance, lack of specialized training, participation to the rest of the popu- 
discrimination and substandard wages lation in the uninhibited sexual, alco- 
are the reasons usually cited for the per- holic and narcotic behavior in which 
sistence of poverty in the affluent U.S. they are alleged to participate." They 
But Sociologist Herbert J. Gans of have a cultural role too: Americans 
f M.LET. believes that there is a more sub- have taken over much music that was 
ui) tle underlying cause for the substandard born in the slums, and poetry by ghet- 
WIL living conditions of millions of Amer- to children is fawned over in literary cir- 
icans. Poverty, Gans says, continues to cles. Politically, the poor provide votes 
exist because it performs useful func- for liberal candidates, but they are also 
tions for many members of society. used by conservatives for making lib- 
Writing for the July-August issue of  eralism look unattractive—as it does if 
Social Policy, Gans lists more than a its chief beneficiaries can be described 
dozen economic, social and political uses convincingly, even if wrongly, as “lazy, 
of poverty. One of the most important spendthrift, dishonest and promiscuous." 
is the job market that it creates for pe- Despite his novel theory, Gans does 
nologists, criminologists, social workers, not consider poverty a permanent fix- 
BOB ADELMAN 


BOB GOMEL 


E MES J 
SOUTH CAROLINA FARM FAMILY MANHATTAN CHARITY. BALL 
A cultural function to perform. 


public health workers, crusading jour- ture of society. It will last, he believes 
nalists and OEO paraprofessionals. In only until alternatives are found What 
other words, Gans suggests, many peo- are those alternatives? Gans suggests 
ple who are presumably fighting pov- that social workers could counsel the 
erty actually profit from it. Besides, the rich; policemen could concentrate on 
poor “support medical innovation” as traffic and organized crime; entertainers 
patents in teaching and research hos- hippies and adolescents could be given 
pitals, and they constitute “a labor pool a bigger scapegoat role than ds T 
that is willing—or, rather, unable to be ready have. But most SONO ile 
unwilling—to perform dirty work at paying menial workers higher ced 
low cost." Poor people “prolong the eco-  — would cause the affluent both fiscal 
nomic usefulness" of day-old bread, sec- and psychological pain. As a ret 
ondhand clothes and cars and deteri- Gans concludes, poverty may disa 
orated buildings; they also provide in- only “when the powerless UR Mis 
come for incompetent doctors, lawyers enough power to change society." mae 

and teachers who might otherwise be E S 

an economic drain on society. 
Among the Xen functions performed Do-It-Yourself Encounter 

by poverty, says Gans, is the guarantee In quest of i 

| of status to the non-poor. The working couple took 5s cer cee NE 

T class needs the poor to look down on; and listened respectfully to ines ue 
: aristocracy, by busying itself with set- , coming from their record player: “Take 

houses and charity balls, Jus- turns listening to the insides einen oth. 
fence and proves its supe- er's stomachs,” it counseled: The voice 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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MUSIC & DANCE 


and grace and shaped to a unified 
whole. 

Seldom have these ingredients been 
brought together in such perfect balance 
as in the New York City Ballet's new in- 
stant masterpiece, Choreographer Je- 
rome Robbins' The Goldberg Variations. 
The unspectacular title refers to the mu- 
sic that both inspired and accompanied 
the work: the 30 variations based on a 
theme from the Anna Magdalena Piano- 
book composed by Johann Sebastian 
Bach in 1742. Just as Bach's music con- 
stitutes a lifetime lesson in keyboard 
knowledge, Robbins' variations in mo- 
tion add up to a passionate yet restrained 
encyclopedia of dance. The Goldberg 
Variations, which has been made part of 


MARTHA SWOPE 
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ROBBINS REHEARSING McBRIDE IN “VARIATIONS” 


Reading passion between the lines. 


the City Ballet’s repertoire, is a collabo- 
ration that transcends the centuries, a 
joint work of art as remarkable as the 
flawless translation of a great poem. 

The ballet begins in darkness. A pi- 
anist (Gordon Boelzner) sounds the del- 
icate, unobtrusive theme upon which 
Bach built his variations. Onstage, as 
the curtain rises, are a couple (Michael 
Steele and Renee Estópinal) in period at- 
tire: he in black frock coat and breech- 
es, she in a white bell-shaped dress. 
Their movements together are as much 
mime as dance: a conversation of court- 
ly gestures, expressed more by arm and 
hand than by the deceptively easy steps 
that subtly accent Bach's limpid line. 

This opening dance—low-keyed, un- 
derstated, elegant—is followed, without 
a pause, by a dazzling choreographic se- 
quence of episodes that sometimes de- 
liberately echo each other, but never 
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sumptuousness, from youth to maturity. 
In the early variations, which have about 
them an air of soft, bucolic wonderment, 
the dancers appear in pastel-shaded prac- 
tice clothes. In the final scenes, which 
call upon the full resources of the huge 
cast (49 in all), they are resplendent in 
Baroque dress. 

The Goldberg Variations runs unbro- 
ken for 80 minutes—one of the longest 
nonstory ballets ever produced. It de- 
mands, and successfully commands, total 
attention through sheer mastery of what 
choreography can create for the human 
body to perform. Time and again Rob- 
bins presents familiar patterns and move- 
ments that somehow give the impression 
that they have never been danced before. 
Time and again the dances add nuanced 
dimensions to the music in much the 

same way that a first-rate pianist 
will do by playing it. 

With a less skillful choreogra- 
pher, or a less disciplined troupe, 
Bach's music might have inspired 
little more than energetic exer- 
cise or personified precision. 
Robbins has caught the passion 
that underlies Bach's formal 
rhythms, notably in the serpen- 
tine, body-entangling duets of 
Patricia McBride and Helgi To- 
masson, which are to the sophis- 
ticated eye more erotic than any- 
thing in Oh, Calcutta! Small 
human touches abound: John 
Clifford, as the leader of a group, 
suddenly stands motionless in 
seeming awe as dancers twirl and 
leap around him; an acrobatic 
quartet of male dancers cart- 3s 
wheels and somersaults like ref- — . 

` ugees from the Moiseyev Dance 
Company. Robbins, however, 
never loses the architectural con- 
tour of the piece. More often if 
than not, soloists are displayed, — 
not for and by themselves, but in — | 
relationship to other dancers. | 

Almost inevitably, The Gold- 
berg Variations invites compar- | 
ison with Robbins’ Dances at a 
Gathering, another lengthy “pure” ballet 
that was set to some piano pieces by Cho-- 
pin. Robbins himself refuses to play the - 
game. “I am not in a contest with any- - 
thing," he says, and insists that it wa: 
only by chance that his last two ma 
ballets were both inspired by keyb 
works. Clearly, though, Dances is in | 
ery sense a Romantic work—open, pl: 
ful, exuberant, instantly approach 
Variations is far more formal anc 
sic, and far more demanding as wi 
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MODERN LIVING 


- Curing Terminal Fatigue 

Over the loudspeaker in the Pan 
American terminal at New York City's 
John F. Kennedy Airport comes word 
that Flight 92 is now ready to board pas- 
sengers. Obediently, the ticket holders 
gather their flight bags and file through 
the appropriate gate. Instead of find- 
ing themselves aboard an airplane, how- 
ever, the bewildered travelers discover 
that they have entered what seems to 
be another waiting lounge, complete 
with upholstered blue seats and the 
Soothing strains of recorded music. 
What ever happened to Flight 92 and 
faraway places? The doors finally close, 
and up front a dashingly costumed 
pilot checks the banks of lights on a com- 
plex control panel and starts an en- 
gine. That brings an even greater 
surprise; with a muffled groan, the en- 
lire room ponderously backs up, turns 
around and trundles off at the less 
than jet-age speed of 10 m.p.h. Grad- 
ually, it dawns on the occupants that 
they are in the clutches of a *Plane 
Mate," one of the three elevated mo- 
bile lounges that now carry passengers 
comfortably from Pan Am's ticketing 
area to gentle dockings with airliners 
parked on runways far from the 
terminal. 5 
_ As anachronistic as they seem, Plane 


Mates* represent just one more way in 
which airlines are attempting to ease 
the physical strain on air travelers at 
large airports, where the distances be- 
tween ticket counters and loading gates 
(and between parking lots and terminal 
buildings) have grown to exhausting ex- 
tremes. Negotiating that distance—es- 
pecially for late arrivals who must carry 
their luggage directly to the loading 
gate, usually on the dead run—is a trau- 
matic experience that is disenchanting 
increasing numbers of air travelers. At 
J.F.K., passengers may have to walk as 
far as 1,130 feet to reach their de- 
parture gate (see box). 

Moving Sidewalks. Baggage-laden 
Passengers arriving at Cleveland’s Hop- 
kins International Airport 15 minutes 
before flight time, for example, stand 
a good chance of missing their plane 
if it is scheduled to depart from a dis- 
tant gate in the new South Concourse 
wing. To carry the aged and infirm 
down that seemingly endless corridor, 
Hopkins International has put into ser- 
vice a small fleet of motorized carts. 

Another kind of cart carries pas- 
sengers from check-in counters to air- 
craft loading areas at Tampa’s shiny 


* Actually a newer version of mobile lounges 
that have operated since 1962 at Washington's 
Dulles International Airport. 


Walking Distances at U.S. Airports 


JAS ROP of transportation experts 
took the first steps toward mak- 
ing the public aware of airport walk- 
ing distances by publishing in 1967 
a survey entitled “Air Transportation 
1975 and Beyond.” While distances 
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have since increased somewhat at sev- 
eral airports, the general pattern re- 
mains accurate, The Surveyors mea- 
sured from curbside to aircraft and 
found these dismaying results (1 
mile = 5,280 ft.): 
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In.fact, interest in candles seems to 
run highest among the hippier young, im- 
bued as they are with the back-to-na- 
ture ethic. A favorite at Reflections, 
located in Manhattan's Greenwich Vil- 
lage, is a nine-inch replica of President 
Nixon billed as: “The Melting of the 
President," or “Now You Can Own the 
Most-Talked-About Bust in Years: Drip- 
py Dick." For those with positive sen- 
timents about peace, Chicago's Jack B 
Nimble sells candle peace symbols at 
$2.50 and the word peace in candle 
block letters for $6. Even more pacifist 
is a Venus de Milo candle for $3.95 
—it's guaranteed to be 'armless. 
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ART 


Displaced Values 

The past six months have seen some 
of the highest prices ever paid for works 
of art. From this ebullience one might 
deduce a healthy art market. In fact, 
the market is utterly schizophrenic. Liv- 
ing artists and their dealers are the ca- 
sualties; dead artists and auction hous- 
es have been the beneficiaries. 

The recession in America has been 
hardest on those serious painters whose 
work has not yet entered the $20,000- 
minimum empyrean where the De Koon- 
ings, Motherwells and Stellas reside. In 
bad times, there is almost no free mon- 
ey to buy anything but sure bets. And, 
since the collecting of art has largely sur- 
rendered to the principles of investment 


EDGAR DEGAS (BY MARCELLIN DESBOUTIN) 
Success indistinguishable from panic. 


and tax deduction, the question of what 
I "s er is not a sure bet has acquired a ner- 
L—— vous Obsessiveness. 
So where have all the dollars gone? 
C They have fled to the august past. It is ap- 
' parently easier to sell a painting for 
$250,000 than for $2,500. But what 
would the vitriolic old curmudgeon Ed- 
gar Degas—who prophetically remarked 
that there are some kinds of success in- 
distinguishable from panic—make of the 
$530,000 paid for one of | astels at 
Parke-Bernet last May? How would the 
impoverished Gogh have gri 
the news that i 1 


thë auction house, amid the 
rices are made to loo 
Ta. 


resent a crass transformation of aes- 
thetic experience into commodity. They 
stem from two iron rules of the mar- 
ket: 1) that as money devalues, it seeks 
to embody itself in commodities that 
seem more stable than bank notes or 
stock; 2) that a painting or sculpture 
has no “real” value at all. It is worth 
what some collector can be induced to 
pay for it, not a cent more or less. 

Tourist Object. This might seem 
harmless enough. But inflated prices feed 
a numbness back onto art itself. The Im- 
pressionist and old master market has 
been big news for so long now that no- 
body can look at a Monet without see- 
ing in front of that exquisite paint a 
wall of dollar signs. The hedge against in- 
flation inevitably becomes a hedge 
against perception. Its price has made 
the painting different, of an order other 
than art. Museums, which should resist 
this syndrome, tend to exploit it. Thus 
the Metropolitan got untold mileage out 
of the fact that it paid $5,544,000 for 
its new Velasquez, which therefore be- 
came more "interesting" than other and 
greater paintings in its collection. The 
picture becomes a tourist object to be 
gawked at rather than an experience to 
be enjoyed in all its complexity. 

The worst irony is that the paintings 
on which big investment money has fas- 
tened recently—the Impressionists—are 
precisely the ones most betrayed by con- 
version into a means of exchange avail- 
able only to a small elite. The vision of 
Impressionism was at root democratic 
—not in the political sense, but in the 
way of shared, accessible experience: 
sunlight on dappled green water, young 
men and women drinking wine under a 
striped awning, the rosy bottom of a 
girl. The Impressionists set out to re- 
construct a world one could enter, not 
just admire and be awed by—the com- 
mon territory of sensually integrated 
people. Now it is being parceled and 
sold in $100,000 lots by art developers. 

Perhaps the most attractive fantasy 
would be a total worldwide collapse in 
Impressionist and  Post-Impressionist 
prices. There would be a panic, and 
grave gentlemen with faces like silver 
teapots would commit hara-kiri in gal- 
leries from Los Angeles to Paris. But 
at the end of it, it might become pos- 
sible once more to see these works 
with the freedom. they deserve, not as 
monuments of capital but as art in- 
teracting with other art, past and present. 

i i = Robert Hughes 
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The New Rebel Cry: Jesus ls Coming 


WANTED 


JESUS CHRIST 


ALIAS: THE MESSIAH, THE SON OF 
GOD, KING OF KINGS, LORD OF 
LORDS, PRINCE OF PEACE, ETC. 


> Notorious leader of an underground 
liberation movement 
> Wanted for the following charges: 

—Practicing medicine, winemaking 
and food distribution without a license. 

—Interfering with businessmen in the 
temple. 

—Associating with known criminals, 
radicals, subversives, prostitutes and 
street people. 

—Claiming to have the authority to 
make people into God's children. 


APPEARANCE: Typical hippie type— 
long hair, beard, robe, sandals. 

> Hangs around slum areas, few rich 
friends, often sneaks out into the desert. 


BEWARE: This man is extremely dan- 
gerous. His insidiously inflammatory mes- 
sage is particularly dangerous to young 
people who haven't been taught to ig- 
nore him yet. He changes men and 
claims to set them free. 


WARNING: HE IS STILL AT LARGE! 


HE is indeed. As the words of this 
Wanted poster from a Christian un- 
derground newspaper demonstrate, Jesus 
is alive and well and living in the rad- 
. ical spiritual fervor of a growing num- 
ber of young Americans who have pro- 
claimed an extraordinary religious rev- 
olution in his name. Their message: the 
Bible is true, miracles happen, God real- 
ly did so love the world that he gave it 
his only begotten son. In 1966 Beatle 
John Lennon casually remarked that 
the Beatles were more popular than 
Jesus Christ; now the Beatles are shat- 
tered, and George Harrison is singing 
My Sweet Lord. The new young fol- 
lowers of Jesus listen to Harrison, but 
they turn on only to the words of their 
Master: “For where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there 
am Í in the midst of them." 
It is a startling development for a gen- 
eration that has been constantly ac- 
cused of tripping out or copping out 
with sex, drugs and violence. Now, em- 
bracing the most persistent symbol of pu- 
rity, selflessness and brotherly love in 
the history of Western man, they are 
afire with a Pentecostal passion for shar- 
ing their new vision with others. Fresh- 
faced, wide-eyed young girls and ear- 
nest young men badger businessmen 
and shoppers on Hollywood Boulevard, 
the Lincoln Memorial, in Dallas, 
etroit and in Wichita, “witnessing” 
with breathless exhortations. 


Christian coffeehouses have opened in 
many cities, signaling their faith even 
in their names: The Way Word in Green- 
wich Village, the Catacombs in Seattle, 
I Am in Spokane. A strip joint has 
been converted to a “Christian night- 
club" in San Antonio. Communal 
"Christian houses" are multiplying like 
loaves and fishes for youngsters hungry 
for homes, many reaching out to the 
troubled with round-the-clock telephone 
hot lines. Bibles abound: whether the 
cherished, fur-covered King James Ver- 
sion or scruffy, back-pocket paperbacks, 
they are invariably well-thumbed and 
often memorized. “It’s like a glacier,” 


Multiplying like loaves and fishes. 


Says "Jesus-Rock" Singer Larry Nor- 
man, 24. “It’s growing and there's no 
stopping it." 

There is an uncommon morning fresh- . 
ness to this movement, a buoyant at- 
mosphere of hope and love along with 
the usual rebel zeal. Some converts 
seem to enjoy translating their new faith 
into everyday life, like those who an- 
swer the phone with “Jesus loves you” in- 
Stead of “hello.” But their love seems 
more sincere than a slogan, deeper than 
the fast-fading sentiments of the flower 
children; what startles the outsider is 
the extraordinary sense of joy that they 
are able to communicate, Of course, as 
in any fresh religious movement, zeal- 
otry is never far away. Some in the 
movement even have divine timetables. 
Says Founder Bill Bright of the Cam- 
pus Crusade for Christ: ,Qur target 
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Catholic Pentecostalist speaks in tongues. 
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Jewish girl decides for Jesus in Hollywood. 
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thel Tabernacle in Redondo Beach, Calif., raise arms in praise of Christ. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ing than a religious Woodstock. It cuts 
across nearly all the social dividing lines, 
from crew cut to long hair, right to 
left, rich to poor. It shows considerable 
staying power: many who were in its 
faint beginnings in 1967 are still lead- 
ing it. It has been powerful enough to di- 
vert many young people from serious 
drug addiction. Its appeal is ecumenical, 
attracting Roman Catholics and Jews, 
Protestants of every persuasion and 
many with no religion at all. Catholics 
visit Protestant churches with a new em- 
pathy, and Protestants find themselves 
chatting with nuns and openly enjoying 
Mass. “We are all brothers in the body 
of Christ,” says a California Catholic 
lay leader, and he adds: “We are on 
the threshold of the greatest spiritual re- 
vival the U.S. has ever experienced.” 


Pentecostals and Millenarians 


Spiritual revivals are, of course, 
a longstanding American tradition. 
George Whitefield and Jonathan Ed- 
wards led the first Great Awakening in 
the 1740s and there have been others 
since: the frontier camp meetings at 
the beginning of the 19th century, the 
great revival of the 1850s, and the Pen- 
tecostal explosion at the beginning of 
the 20th century. The Jesus revolution, 
like the others, has a flavor peculiarly 
American. Its strong Pentecostalism em- 
phasizes such esoteric spiritual gifts as 
speaking in tongues and healing by faith. 
For many, there exists a firm conviction 
that Jesus’ Second Coming is literally 
at hand. Proclaiming the imminent end 
of the world and Last Judgment like so 
many dread guards, some millenarians 
chart the signs of the Apocalypse with 
the aid of handbooks like The Late 
Great Planet Earth. They see smog and 
pollution prophesied in /saiah; the tak- 
ing of Old Jerusalem, by the Jews, and 
the admission of ten nations into the Com- 
mon Market are signs that the end is near. 

The movement is apart from, rather 
than against, established religion; con- 
verts often speak disparagingly of the 
blandness or hypocrisy of their former 
churches, but others work comfortably 
as a supplementary, revitalizing force 
of change from within. The movement, 
in fact, is one of considerable flexibility 
and vitality, drawing from three vig- 
orous spiritual streams that, despite dif- 
ferences in dress, manner and theology, 
effectively reinforce one another. 
THE JESUS PEOPLE, also known as Street 
Christians or Jesus Freaks, are the most 
visible; it is they who have blended the 
counterculture and conservative religion. 
Many trace their beginnings to the 1967 
flower era in San Francisco, but there 
were almost simultaneous stirrings in 
Other areas. Some, but by no means 
all, affect the hippie style; others have 
forsworn it as part of their new Jives. 
THE STRAIGHT PEOPLE, by far the largest 
group, are mainly active in interdenom- 
inational, evangelical campus. and youth 
movements. Once merely an arm of 
evangelical Protestantism, they are now 


dependent of the churches that spawned 
them. Most of them are Middle Amer- 
ica, campus types: neatly coiffed hair 
and Sears, Roebuck clothes styles. 
THE CATHOLIC PENTECOSTALS, like the Je- 
sus People, emerged unexpectedly and 
dramatically in 1967. Publicly austere 
but privately ecstatic in their devotion 
to the Holy Spirit, they remain loyal 
to the church but unsettle some in the hi- 
erarchy. In a sense they are following 
the lead of mainstream Protestant Neo- 
Pentecostals, who have been leading 
charismatic renewal movements in their 
own churches for a decade. 

Together, all three movements may 
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ANTIWAR PROTESTERS IN WASHINGTON 
Worship of a fellow rebel. 


number in the hundreds of thousands na- 
tionally, conceivably many more, but 
any figure is a guess. The Catholic Pen- 
tecostals, often meeting in the privacy 
of members homes, may number 
10,000, but some observers believe that 
they could easily be three times that. 
Those converted by the straight evan- 
gelicals generally wind up on established 
church rolls, but are likely to be in the 
hundreds of thousands; the evangelistic 
staffs alone account for more than 5,000 
people. The Jesus People—surely many 
thousands—are the most difficult to- 
count. They often cluster in communes. 


or, as they prefer to call them, “Chriss 


tian houses"; the Rev. Edward Plowman, ~ 
historian of the movement, estimates. 
that there are 600 across the U.S: 
There is no doubt about their growth: 
Evangelist David Hoyt moved from San 
Francisco to Atlanta only a year ago 
and now has three communes and a 
cadre of 70 evangelizing disciples there, 
and centers in three other Southeastern 
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. Many Things to Many Men 


JE once asked his disciples, 
"Who do men say that I am?" 
Even they argued uncertainly about 
the answer—until the Resurrection. 
In the nearly 2,000 years since, con- 
flicting answers about the nature of 
Jesus have never stopped coming in. 
In the past century alone, some 
60,000 books have sought to explain 
Christ. In one of the latest, Jour- 
nalist William Emerson Jr. complains 
that in different centuries and cul- 
tures people have always concocted 
"the sort of Jesus they could live 
with." He then goes on to create a gee- 
whizzy, headline-seeking Christ who 
traveled the revival circuit. 
e 
The traditional view of Jesus is 
founded on the New Testament and 
the theological debates that enlivened 
the first three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. A series of church councils 
early condemned two extreme views: 
1) the idea that Jesus was merely a 
man, and 2) the belief that he was a 
God who only appeared to be in 
human form. The orthodox consen- 
sus, of course, was that he was both 
truly man and truly God. Beyond 
that basic tenet, however, different 
cultures through the ages have in- 
variably given Christ different char- 
acterizations, The medieval church 
saw him as the ideal knight in the spir- 
itual guidebook Ancrene Wisse, and 
later as Christ the King—a conno- 
tation that happened to fit in nicely 
with the papacy's temporal claims. 
Writers in every era have remade 
Jesus in the image that suited their 
personal or literary needs. In Mil- 
ton's Paradise Regained, Christ is an 
intellectual who disdains “the people” 
as “a herd confus’d, a miscellaneous 
rabble who extol things vulgar.” The 
19th century skeptic Swinburne had 
a character say of Jesus, “O pale Gal- 
ilean; the world has grown grey from 
thy breath." D.H. Lawrence equated 
the Resurrection with Jesus’ awak- 
ening sexual desire. In the 1960s, 
S.G.F. Brandon saw the Nazarene 
as a sympathizer of the 1st century's 
Zealot guerrillas. 
© 
Artistic interpretations have varied 
as widely. The painters of the By- 
zantine era produced a formidable 
otherworldly Christ; in the Middle 
Ages he became the stern ruler at 
the Last Judgment. Gradually, a more 
human Jesus appeared. Rembrandt 
scoured the Jewish quarter to find 
models. By the 20th century, Picas- 
so was painting Jesus as a bullfighter. 
While the artistic images of Christ 
varied, the basic theological view of 
esus as both God and man remained 
ely unchanged for 1,300 years. 
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Then the empiricism of the 18th cen- 
tury Enlightenment began eroding be- 
lief in the supernatural. The New 
Testament was described as a hodge- 
podge that revealed much about St. 
Paul and the early church but little 
about the real Jesus. In the 19th cen- 
tury, Albrecht Ritschl, a leader of lib- 
eral theology, totally rejected the 
deity of Jesus, and Historian Bruno 
Bauer denied that the human Jesus 
had ever lived. In Rudolf Bultmann’s 
20th century view, the “Christ of 
faith” returned, but the “Jesus of his- 
tory” was inaccessible. The pendulum 
is still swinging. Bultmann’s disciples 
have since decided that some of Je- 
sus’ actual words and works can in- 
deed be determined through research. 
Quite a few reputable scholars now 
believe that the New Testament ac- 
count is reliable history. 
LJ 

America, the land of revivalism, 
has from the start alternated in its 
view between an awesome Christ 
and an accessible Christ. In the Cal- 
vinism of the original Great Awak- 
ening, Jesus was a severe judge; 
Jonathan Edwards and others em- 
phasized sinful man's utter help- 
lessness before him. In the 19th 
century revivals of Charles G. Fin- 
ney and Dwight L. Moody, however, 
the Lord had become more sym- 
pathetic: he began. to help those 
who helped themselves by responding 
to his grace. Pious white Sunday- 
School art has since made Jesus 
into an effete Aryan rather than a rug- 
ged Jewish carpenter, but that image 
is hardly more subjective than the 
contemporary Black Jesus in a da- 
shiki. No more biblically. authentic 
is a recent Presbyterian-Methodist 
TV spot: Jesus fends off the ac- 
cusers of the  Bible's adulterous 
woman, but the script omits his ad- 
monition: *Sin no more." 

However Christ is viewed, his fig- 
ure has walked through the ages 
with a commanding, if sometimes 
mysterious, presence. For modern 
man, it is not always easy to un- 
derstand the Jesus who claimed: “I 
am the way and the truth and the 
life; no one comes to the Father 
but by me" (John 14:6). Thus it is 
not at all surprising that the ques- 
tions that have engaged theologians 
through the centuries have become 
pop theology in the rock opera 
Jesus Christ Superstar: 


Jesus Christ Jesus Christ 

Who are you? What have you 
sacrificed? 

Jesus Christ Superstar 

Do you think you're what they 
Say you are? 
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DUE our Hand in the Hand and My 
Sweet Lord are top-40 hits, and Jesus- 
rock groups, most of them converts, 
roam the country under such names as 
Hope, Dove and The Joyful Noise. 


Go Tell About Jesus 


The sounds produced by the rock 
groups are not always good nor the lyr- 
ics always effective evangelism, but the 
best of the Jesus-rock music is both pro- 
fessionally and theologically solid. Larry 
Norman, probably the top solo artist in 
the field, attacks the occult in his al- 
bum Upon This Rock: “Forget your hex- 
agram/ You'll soon feel fine/ Stop look- 
ing at the stars/ You don't live under 
the signs." Many Jesus-rock musicians 
commit their lives as well as their tal- 
ent. Drummer Steve Hornyak, 30, of 
The Crimson Bridge, gave up a $35,000 
house, a Toronado, and a career as a 
school-band director when another Je- 
sus musician challenged him to “go tell 
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about Jesus." Scott Ross, 31, a former 
New York disk jockey, has become head 
of a Christian commune in Freeville, 
N.Y., the Love Inn. Ross still tapes a 
weekly show that he uses to promote 
Jesus music on standard stations. 

A growing number of musical stars, 
including Johnny Cash and Eric Clapton, 
are among the Jesus movement converts. 
Paul Stookey of Peter, Paul and Mary 
has preached on the steps of Berkeley's 
Sproul Hall; Jeremy Spencer of Brit- 
ain's Fleetwood Mac has joined the ul- 
trarigid Children of God. Few are more 
zealous than Pat Boone; he has baptized 
more than 200 converts in his own swim- 
ming pool during the past year. 

The revolutionary word is also spread 
by a growing, literally free Jesus press 
that now numbers some 50 newspapers 
across the country. Donations are ap- 
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parently enough to print 65,000 copies 
of Right On! in Berkeley and 400,000 
copies of the Hollywood Free Paper, 
the movement’s largest. Now Berkeley’s 
CWLF is hoping to-start a Jesus news ser- 
vice. There is much.to report, in all 
parts of the U.S. Items: 
> At First Baptist;.Church in Hous- 
ton, youth-minded. Pastor.Bisagno, 37, 
brought in Evangelist Hoag to recruit 
the young in a week-long revival. Hoag 
traveled from school to school with his 
plea, and 11,000 young people stepped 
forward at Bisagno's church to declare 
themselves for Jesus. Now the first few 
pews at First Baptist are reserved for 
the youngsters. While the rest of the con- 
gregation mumble their amens, the Kids 
punctuate Bisagno's sermons with yells 
of “Outta sight, man, bee-yoo-ti-ful."' 
> In Chicago's Grant Park bandshell, 
Street Evangelist Arthur Blessitt last 
month warmed up a crowd of nearly 
1,000 with a lusty Jesus cheer, then led 
them off on a parade 
through the Loop, gathering 
people as they went. “Chi- 
cago police, we love you!" 
they shouted to cops along 
the route. “Jesus loves you!” 
Blessitt also passed a box 
through the crowd, asking 
for a special contribution: 
drugs. The box came back 
filled with marijuana, pills 


and LSD; it was turned over . 


to the flabbergasted cops. 
This month, Blessitt is real- 
ly testing Jesus’ power. He 
is in New York City for a 
three-month blitz among the 
pimps, prostitutes and porno 
shops of Times Square for 
which he hopes to recruit 
as many as 3,000 young 
helpers. So far he has had 
only one unnerving setback. 
A streetwalker told him that 
she had worn one of his 
bright red stickers (TURN ON 
TO JESUS) and “never had 
a better night.” 

> On a cul-de-sac beach at 
Corona del Mar, Calif., the 
Rev. Chuck Smith recently 
held another of the mass baptisms that 
have made his Calvary Chapel at Santa 
Ana famous. Under a setting sun, several 
hundred converts waded into the cold 
Pacific, patiently waiting their turn for 
the rite. On the cliffs above, hundreds 
more watched. Most of the baptized were 
young, tanned and casual in cut-off blue 
jeans, pullovers and even an occasional 
bikini. A freshly dunked teen-ager, water 
streaming from her tie-dyed shirt, threw 
her arms around a woman and 
“Mother, I love you!” 
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munal Christian houses. Though none 
is quite the same as another, they all in- 
sist that premarital sex and drugs are 
out, and many have quite strict rules: 
up early, to bed by ten or eleven, as- 
signed chores, a certain number of man- 
datory Bible readings or prayer gath- 
erings. Yet they generally are happy 
places. “It is a gentle place, this Solid 
Rock,” reports Time Correspondent 
Karsten Prager. “The voices are quiet, 
the words that recur are ‘love’ and ‘bless- 
ing’ and ‘the Lord’ and ‘sharing’ and 
‘peace’ and ‘brothers and sisters.” " 
Twelve “brothers and sisters” live in 
Solid Rock, six men, four women, two 
babies, the children of unmarried moth- 
ers. The men of the commune work at 
house painting and construction to meet 
the bills, but the main business of the 
house is to order the lives within it 
around Christ. One of the mothers de- 
scribes the success of that effort sim- 
ply: “When I first came to the house, I 
didn’t know Jesus. But it turned out 
that I grew. I guess I trust now." 


TV and Grass 


The path to the movement, in or out 
of communes, is often littered with 
drugs. The Way, an 18-year-old, off- 
beat and minor theological group now 
virtually taken over and greatly expand- 
ed by the Jesus People, has two staunch 
supporters in Wichita, Kans.: prominent 
Lawyer Dale Fair and his wife, who 
got involved when a Way evangelist 
helped their daughter off drugs. One of 
the San Francisco pioneers, Ted Wise, 
has been so successful with drug cures 
that he now has a new clinic in Menlo 
Park. Washington, D.C., movement lead- 
er Denny Flanders tells drug users: “You 
can use drugs after Jesus, but you won't 
need them. If you become Christians, 
this is what has to happen." Convert 
Connie Sue.McCartney, 21, of Loui- 
Siana, describes how “the devil came to 
me" and tempted her to return to speed. 
She had kept some in hand just in 
case, but she was up to the temptation: 
"I took it, flushed it down the john in 
the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost.” Former Houston 
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God turned me around from the dark- 
ness to the light. Thats all I know. 
That is all I want to know.” 

Drug cures are not the only attrac- 
tion for conversion. There are a dis- 
proportionate number of Roman Cath- 
olics among the Jesus People, attracted 
by the movement's direct approach to 
Christ. Many Jews have also joined, 
claiming that they are not quitting but 
fulfilling their Judaism. Few spiritual 
Odysseys. though, are as circuitous as 
that of Christopher Pike, 21, the young- 
er son of the late’ Episcopal Bishop 
James A. Pike. In 1967 he began com- 
bining marijuana highs with nonstop 
television watching: “TV and grass, that 
was my god,” he says. Then came acid, 
Eastern religion and Bible reading 
—while stoned. Recalls Chris: “One day 
I saw Ted Wise speaking in Sproul 
Plaza at Berkeley. He was the first in- 
telligent Christian I ever saw." Soon 
thereafter, he made a commitment: "T 
just said ‘Jesus Christ. I’m going to 
give myself to you and nobody else.’ 
Nothing happened, but I knew. I knew 
he had reached down, and I was saved.” 
Now Chris lives in a trailer near Reno, 
studying religious books and working 
on a library of religious tapes. “The 
old Chris Pike died back there," says 
the Bishop's son. *I'm a new creature." 

Many conversions seem to be like 
Pike's: slow, but finally confident turn- 
arounds rather than lightning-bolt il- 
luminations. Yet some do come sud- 
denly. Marsha Daigle, Catholic and a 
doctoral student at the University of 
Michigan, was deeply distraught at the 
deaths of Martin Luther King Jr. and 
Robert Kennedy. One day she opened 
a Bible and suddenly “knew Christ was 
my personal Saviour. It was the last 
thing I expected." 


Gospel Crusaders 


Another major part of the Jesus move- 
ment is the highly organized, interde- 
nominational youth movement of the 
established churches—a sort of person- 
lo-person counterpart of mass-rally 
evangelism, Though they have been 
around for decades, supported by local 
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Extraordinary Love 


Few groups have had mon thy 
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Quiet voices among the brothers and sisters. 


caped her guilt and horror, but it had 
the effect of a psychological and social 
lobotomy. Where once she had been su- 
perbly inquisitive, she now could relate 
things only in terms of her religion 
—but she had a focal point for all her en- 
ergy." Sociologist Andrew Greeley calls 
Catholic Pentecostalism the “most vital 
movement in Catholicism right now,” 
but warns that it could become "just 
pure emotion, even a form of hyste- 
ria." The Rev. George Peters of the Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Church says of the Jesus 
People: “I see dangers. This biblical lit- 
eralism. The kids quote verses without 
understanding them to prove a point. I 
thought we'd outgrown that. I'd like to 
see some kind of form." 

The established churches may not 
have the luxury of choosing the young- 
sters’ style. Whatever the excesses or 
shortcomings of the Jesus revolution, or- 
ganized religion cannot afford to lose 
the young in numbers or enthusiasm. 
In parts of the movement, of course, 
the churches are not losing them; in- 
deed, they are gaining zealots. Catholic 
Pentecostals and straight evangelicals are 


. already having an effect; if organized re- 


ligion embraced the Jesus People as 
well, the greening effect on the church- 
es could be considerable. Theologian 
Martin Marty of the University of Chi- 
cago Divinity School feels that the Jesus 
People, frustrated by a complex society 
that will not yield to their single-mind- 
ed devotion, may well disband in dis- 
array. But even Marty says: “Five years 
from now you may bave some better 
Presbyterians because of their partic- 
ipation in the Jesus movement." And 
the Rev. Robert Terwilliger of New 
York City's Trinity Institute says long- 
ingly: “There is a revival of religion ev- 
erywhere—except in the church.” 
Sometimes the church is not at fault. 
When young people began to come into 
the smoothly running, upper-middle- 
class congregation at La Jolla (Calif.) Lu- 
theran Church, Pastor Charles Donhowe 
started evening meetings for them, Soon 
Donhowe had two congregations, the 
regular Sunday-at-11 variety and the 
new Christians in the evening. A min- 
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ister for nine years, Donhowe was in ef- 
fect converted by the youngsters to un- 
structured Christianity. He resigned and 
took his evening congregation with him. 
Some of his older parishioners joined 
the. secession. Now known simply as 
"Bird Rock," they meet in Bird Rock EI- 
ementary School in La Jolla. If Bird 
Rock is an omen, it would be an ironic 
one: the dove, after all, is the ancient 
symbol of the Holy Spirit, and Jesus 
built his own church upon a rock. 


The Fact of Faith 


There are better omens in the ac- 
tions of clergymen like Houston's John 
Bisagno, even when they are uncertain 
of the full meaning and the life span 
of the Jesus revolution. Says Bisagno: 
"All I know is that kids are turning on 
to Jesus. My concern is that the staid, tra- 
ditional churches will reject these kids 
and miss the most genuine revival of 
our lifetime." Canon Edward N. West 
of Manhattan's Episcopal Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine has also made his 
church a haven for religious enthusiasts 
whom he sometimes does not fully com- 
prehend. He says: “There is no place 
left where they can go and sort them- 
selves out unless the churches are open. 
They do an enormous amount of pray- 
ing, sometimes in the lotus position. 
One young man comes in and plays 
the bass recorder. He and God have 
some relationship over a bass recorder. 
I don't understand it, but that's his 
thing." - 

In a world filled with real and fan- 
cied demons for the young, the form 
their faith takes may be less important 
than the fact that they have it. Ronald 
Knox, who set out in Enthusiasm to ex- 
pose the heresies of religious enthu: 
concluded by praising their spirit. “ 
nearly we thought we could do wit 
St. Francis, without St. Ignatius,’ 
ended his work. “Men will not li l- 
out vision; that moral we would do 
well to carry away with us from con- 
templating, in so many strange forms, 
the record of the visionaries.” Enthu- 
siasm may not be the only virtue but, 
God knows, apathy is none at all. 
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Married. Tricia Nixon, 25, daughter 
of the President; and Edward Finch 
Cox, 24 (see THE U.S.). 


Married. Hayley Mills, 25, dimpled 
Disney child star who won a special 
Oscar for her 1960 performance in Pol- 
lyanna; and Roy Boulting, 57, British 
producer-director and Hayley’s longtime 
chum; she for the first time, he for the 
fourth; in Cap-d’Ail, France. 


Died. J.J. Rodale, 72, organic-food 
advocate and magazine publisher; of a 
heart attack suffered while taping the 
Dick Cavett Show; in Manhattan. “I’m 
going to live to be 100 unless I'm run 
down by a sugar-crazed taxi driver," 
quipped Rodale, a millionaire who fol- 
lowed his own advice: avoid refined 
white sugar and eat only pure foods. It 
was by disseminating that counsel in 
such Rodale Press magazines as Pre- 
vention (circ. 1,025,000) and Organic 
Gardening and Farming (circ. 725,800) 
that the energetic popularizer of sun- 
flower seeds became a hero of the nat- 
ural-foods movement. A versatile busi- 
nessman, Rodale was a partner in an 
electrical-equipment firm in the early 
'40s when he started his crusade against 
food additives, chemical fertilizers and 
pesticides. He also wrote and produced 
Several plays on the health-ecology 
theme that flopped off-Broadway. 


Died. Leo Burnett, 79, master ad- 
vertising man whose agency's brainchil- 
dren include the Marlboro Man and 
the Jolly Green Giant (see BUSINESS). 


Died. Arnoldo Mondadori, 81, foun- 
der of Italy's largest publishing house; 
of kidney disease; in Milan. The son of 
an illiterate shopkeeper, Mondadori went 
to work as a printer’s apprentice at 17 
and ultimately bought out his employer. 
He then published cowboy Stories, who- 
dunits, comic books and greeting cards. 
One of Italy's leading picture magazines, 
Epoca, and Panorama, a newsmagazine, 
were also Mondadori products, His 
books include the first Italian trans- 
lations of such writers as John Stein- 
beck and Ernest Hemingway. 


Died. Alvin Johnson, 96, a founder 
and longtime head (1923-45) of Man- 
hattan’s New School for Social Re- 
search; of a stroke; in Upper Nyack, 
N.Y. A Nebraska farm boy who mas- 
tered Latin and Greek, Johnson went 
on to teach economics at eight uni- 
versities and join Walter Lippmann as 
one of the first editors of the New Re- 
public. In 1919, along with such other in- 
tellectual rebels as Historian Charles 
Beard and Philosopher John Dewey, he 
established the New School. As direc- 
tor of the free-form institution, Johnson 
set up a “University in Exile” that of- 
fered haven to more than 150 scholars 
who fled from Hitler, 
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With a Repco part in nearly every one 
of Australia's 5,000,000 motor vehicles, 
most motorists benefit from the wide 
range of automotive products manufac- 
tured by Repco -the Australian com- 
pany that hasn’t an equal in the auto- 
motive industry anywhere in the world. 
Repco supplies original equipment to 
vehicle manufacturers and has the 
world’s finest range of automotive parts, 
tools, accessories and service equip- 
ment. Repco exports its products to 
over 100 countries and has manufac- 
turing and/or merchandising operations 
in Hong Kong, Singapore, Canada, 
England, India, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Switzerland and U.S.A. 


Ifyou are interested inthe world’s widest 
range of quality auto components and 
equipment at competitive prices, 
backed by reliable service facilities, 
comprehensive . catalogues and virile 
after-sales service — Repco can help you. 
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Flying the Cheap Way to Europe i 


MERICA’S annual tourist pilgrim- 
age to Europe swings into high 
gear this week, and it will be bigger 
than ever—by far. One reason: a brush- 
fire price war has broken out among 
the airlines. They have cut the price of 
flights for “youngsters” aged twelve to 26 
—and for "students" as old as 29—by 
more than 50% below the normal sum- 
mertime economy fare. Under some cir- 
cumstances it will now cost only $16 
more to fly from the West Coast to Eu- 
rope than to New York City. The price 
war is also bringing fares down to the 
level of those charged by the charter air- 
lines. In response, at least one major 
charter carrier is planning to offer $100 
round-trip flights from London to New 
York for "senior citizens"; the age lim- 
its are still uncertain. 

The cutting started two weeks ago 
when the Belgian government ordered 
its state-controlled Sabena airlines to 
adopt a new “student fare" of $220 
round trip between New York and Brus- 
sels. The action, an ingenious ploy to 
lure passengers to Sabena, has brought 
price competition to the cartelized In- 
ternational Air Transport Association. 
Like all members of IATA, Sabena is 
not normally permitted to raise or 
lower fares unilaterally—except in re- 
Sponse to government orders. The rules 
also permit other airlines that fly the 
same routes to adopt similar prices in 
order to compete. Pan Am, the only 
U.S. carrier with direct service to Brus- 
sels, quickly followed Sabena and set 
an identical rate. Then the French gov- 
ernment, fearing that the Belgian ac- 
ton would divert Paris-bound Amer- 
icans to Brussels, promptly ordered 
Air France to introduce a $220 New 
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York-Paris round-trip fare. This in 
turn permitted TWA, which flies into 
Paris, to do the same. 

By week’s end chiefs of most major 
European air carriers were imploring 
their governments to “order” new low 
fares. British Overseas Airways Corp. 
won approval of a $210 round trip be- 
tween New York and London. Italy’s Al- 
italia set a $199 New York to Rome 
round trip—887 miles farther than Lon- 
don—for $11 less. And Air France ex- 
panded the war to the West Coast by 
announcing a $362 round-trip fare from 
Los Angeles to Paris. 

Student of What? On some carriers, 
even passengers under 26 years old have 
to be students in order to qualify for 
the bargains. But who is a student? Do 
only high school and university stu- 
dents make the grade, or can trainee hair- 
dressers get the low rates as well? Not 
even the airlines know for sure. 

An effort to make sense out of the 
great rate confusion will be made when 
the 108 IATA members meet in Mon- 
treal later this month to debate chang- 
es in all air fares. Though the price 
fight is already helping to fill the ex- 
cess capacity created by the jumbo jets, 
the brutal competition could undermine 
the ability of IATA to protect its mem- 
bers from undercutting each other right 
out of business. Airline executives fear 
precisely that—particularly if the price 
war spreads to adult passenger fares as 
well. At week’s end, some major air- 
lines set plans for $200 round-trips from 
the East Coast for travelers of any age. 
Says Guido Vittori, Alitalia's general 
manager for North America: “Once a 


war like this is started, who knows 
where it will end?” 
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More important is -the questionable 
future of the F-14. Costs aside, pro- 
duction of the fighter fell six to nine 
months behind schedule after a hy- 
draulic-system failure caused the first 
prototype to crash last Dec. 30. Though 
company designers are convinced that 
the defect has been corrected, the 
plane has also been hampered by de- 
lays in development of its advanced- 
model Pratt & Whitney engine. An 
influential group of Congressmen has 
urged the Pentagon to scrap plans for 
any new fighters and concentrate in- 
stead on updating McDonnell-Douglas’ 
widely acclaimed F-4 Phantom. At 
one point last week, reports TIME Pen- 
tagon Correspondent John Mulliken, 
the Navy's command was certain that 
Packard had decided to scuttle the 
F-14. 

More for Less. Packard was then con- 
fronted by top Navy officials, including 
Admiral Elmo R. (“Bud”) Zumwalt 
Jr., Chief of Naval Operations, who is 
an uncompromising defender of the 
F-14. Zumwalt argued that the new fight- 
er is essential to U.S. sea defense be- 
cause 1) it is a launching platform 
for the Navy's air-to-air Phoenix mis- 
sile, the key to future fleet protection 
against enemy aircraft, and 2) no 
other Navy plane will be a match for 
the Soviets’ newest interceptor, the 
MIG-23 Foxbat. In addition, Navy 
men point out, advanced models of 
the F-14 will use the same engine as 
the Air Force's F-15 fighter, which is 
being built by McDonnell-Douglas. 
Thus, cancellation of one craft might 
well price the other out of reach. A de- 
cision on whether or not to go ahead 
with the F-14 is due this week, when 
the military procurement bill reaches 
the House floor. F. Edward Hébert, 
Armed Services Committee chairman, 
has promised to offer amendments to 
the bill as recommended by a forth- 
coming Pentagon report on the F-14. 
The report will almost certainly urge 
a drawn-out production schedule, pro- 
viding fewer planes than the Navy 
would like and at higher costs than orig- 
inally projected. Whether Hébert and 
Packard will abide by Grumman's 
final cost estimates is still open to ques- 
tio. no deal ] : 


ut, 
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says Grumman's Evans, “we should 
turn it off and get out of here." Any at- 
tempt by Grumman to abandon its con- 
tract might well result in a lengthy 
court battle with the Government. 

Milestone Formula. The F-14 con- 
troversy highlights anew the gathering 
crisis in defense industries. The weapons 
builders are extremely vulnerable to 
the decline in defense procurements 
and the nation's growing disenchantment 
with the military. Grumman, long not- 
ed as a well-run company, apparently 
could not foresee some of its problems. 
To illustrate the cost imponderables, 
President Evans recently phoned a 
friend who is a General Motors of- 
ficer and asked how much a car com- 
parable to his new $4,200 Chevrolet 
Impala will cost in 1978, the year 
that Grumman’s F-14 contract is sup- 
posed to end. The answer: between 
$8,100 and $8,900. 

To reduce the margin for error by 
both the Pentagon and its contractors, 
Packard has devised a procurement 
plan that follows the “milestone” for- 
mula, under which some projects are 
being developed in coordinated stages. 
Plans would call for the engine and air- 
frame of a new plane to reach cer- 
tain “milestones” of development within 
Stated periods of time. Production, the - 
final milestone, would be ordered only - 
after many other testing and prototype 
stages have been successfully completed, 
each under a separate and relatively 
short-term contract. Other plans spec- 
ifying even more discrete Stages of 
the funding and development of new 
hardware are also being discussed. What. 
ever the final answer, the Pentago 
must make drastic changes in order 
to restore the confidence of both the pub- 
lic and, increasingly, its own contractors. 
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and, indeed, could save the whole com- 
pany. Though Packard dutifully en- 
dorsed the idea, his testimony badly 
damaged its chances in Congress. Fully 
mindful that other money-losing defense 
contractors might seek similar Govern- 
ment aid, he warned the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee against setting the “prec- 
edent” of helping “any company that 
gets into trouble." 

The Pentagons No. 2 man argued 
lukewarmly that the potential loss of 
jobs should make Lockheed a special 
case. But he insisted that if Lockheed 
` went under, the Pentagon would face 
merely “troublesome” problems rather 
than a "disaster." Moreover, he esti- 
mated that Lockheed must sell "sub- 
stantially over 300" TriStars to break 
even, rather than the maximum of 265 
projected by the company. 

Chiefs of competing aerospace firms 
are already eying Lockheed as a pro- 
spective carcass, deciding just which of 
its parts and programs would be'at- 
tractive acquisitions for their own cor- 
porations. At least one competitor may 
have gone even further. According to 
Senator William Proxmire, McDonnell- 
Douglas has hinted that it might in- 
demnify three airlines that have or- 
dered Lockheed's TriStar against any 
down-payment losses—provided they 
switch their orders to the McDonnell- 
Douglas DC-10. 
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The Freeze Thot Pleases 

The first hot breath of summer is 
upon the land, and with it has come a pe- 
rennially deepening dementia that turns 
Otherwise lucid adults into drooling, lip- 
smacking lunatics, children into choc- 
Olate-mustachioed gluttons and family 
dogs into insatiable beggars. This year, 
more than ever before, they all scream 
for ice cream. 

Americans have always been afflicted 
with ice-creamania. Their per capita con- 
Sumption, currently at 30 pints a year 
and still counting, has traditionally led 
the world. Though the invention of ice 
Cream is usually credited to the Em- 
peror Nero,* it was the U.S. that gave 
Mankind the ice cream cone and the 
soda. Now there are signs of a fun- 
damental shift in the frozen foundations 
of the Republic: Americans are begin- 
mng to turn a cold shoulder to the 
three pillars of their forefathers' frigid 


faith—chocolate, strawberry and vanilla | 


—and flocking to flagrantly concupiscent 
flavors like Passion Fruit, Kumquat, Pa- 
paya, Sparkling Burgundy and Brandy 
Alexander. 


Consummate Concoctions. Leading | 


the gallop;to gloppiness is Baskin-Rob- 


bins, a California-based franchise chain | 
with $52 million in annual sales (up 
from 1969) and more than 900. 
eam stores sprinkled arose 
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Inn of the 31st gloppiness. 


country, The company is the nation’s 
largest take-out chain specializing in 
“hard” ice cream; it sells more of the 
stuff than even Howard Johnson's, 
where, it is commonly said, the ice 
cream comes in 28 flavors and the 
food comes in one. 

It is because of its flavors that Baskin- 
Robbins is unslurpassed. The company's 
polka-dotted pleasure palaces offer 31 
constantly changing tastes. Right now, 
forexample, ice cream cravers can com- 
mit caloric immolation with Blueberries 
"n Cream, Pink Bubble Gum and Boy- 
senberry Cheesecake. There is a newly 
consummated marriage of Bananas ’n 


Calorie Count 


Most ice cream connoisseurs 
ponder long and hard over what 
flavor to choose, For those who 
also stop to consider the caloric 
implications of their decision; Bas- 
kin-Robbins offers the following 
guide to the dietetic damage po- 
tential of twelve glop favorites. 
The calorie counts are for a sin- 
gle scoop, with a sugar cone; mul- 
tiple dips, naturally, come to 
munch, munch more, 
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were often disarmingly wrapped in hom- 
ilies. His agency created the Pillsbury 
Doughboy, as well as the Marlboro Man 
the Jolly Green Giant, Star-Kist’s Char. 
lie the Tuna, Maytag’s dependability 
campaigns, and the slogans “You're in 
good hands with Allstate,” “When you’re 
out of Schlitz, you’re out of beer,” and 
“Fly the friendly skies of United.” 

A perfectionist, perpetually unsatisfied 
editor, Burnett was inarticulate on the 
podium but superb on paper. Armed 
with a stubby black pencil, his hands 
and shirt often smudged with lead, he 
worked over copy until it passed his 
tough standards. His staff sometimes 
called him Leo the Lion—and not al- 
ways affectionately. “I’ve seen him 


BURNETT 
Folksy offerings for all. 


throw away campaigns that a client 
had accepted just because he had 
come up with a better idea,” says Leon- 
ard Matthews, the agency's president. 
Burnett championed the “Chicago 
School of Advertising,” which abhors 
slick promotions. He once told his 
staff: “We want the consumer to say 
‘That’s a hell of.a product’ instead of 
‘That’s a hell of an ad.’ ” 

Stars and Apples. Burnett started 
out lettering advertising signs for his fa- 
ther’s dry goods store in St. Johns, 
Mich. He became a police reporter for 
the Peoria Journal, later joined G.M. 
and rose to head Cadillac’s ad depart- 
ment. In 1935 he borrowed against his 
insurance and mortgaged his house to 
get $50,000 to start his own agency. Leg- 
end has it that Burnett worked from be- 
fore dawn until after dark 364 days a 
year—and took Christmas morning off. 
He had put in several hours at his desk 
onthedayhedied. =- — | 

the gossamer realm of advertising, 
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be real. His own slogan, printed on all 
agency stationery, was “Reaching for 
the Stars." In 25 countries around the 
world, the agency's reception rooms al- 
ways had big bowls ‘of red apples—a 
small, folksy offering for all visitors. 
The unpretentiousness of Burnett’s work 
may have provoked the scorn of some 
young admen, yet many in the agency 
field contend that his influence was a 
major force for reasonableness in ad- 
vertising. Says veteran Adman Emerson 
Foote: “If there were more people like 
Leo, there would be no antiadvertising 
movement today.” 


Check That Claim 


U.S. admen often tout their clients’ 
products with such boasts as “lowest 
priced in its field,” “recommended by 
more physicians,” or “three times longer- 
wearing." Last week the Federal Trade 
Commission moved to check the claims. 
Prodded by Ralph Nader and other con- 
sumer advocates, the FTC decided that 
it will issue periodic orders to com- 
panies to submit proof of their ad pitch- 
es relating to safety, performance, ef- 
ficiency, quality and comparative prices. 
'The first orders are expected to go to 
auto companies, probably within three 
months, and the FTC later will focus 
on other big advertisers, industry by 
industry. 

The commission will continue to wink 
at what it calls “traditionally accepted 
puffery"—for example, a manufacturer 
claiming that its product “tastes great!” 
But any advertiser who makes factually 
inaccurate or misleading claims will risk 
an FIC complaint order as well as bad 
publicity. The commission will make 
its findings public, and admen foresee 
many legal battles over FTC interpre- 
tations of truth and deception. 

“We brought it on ourselves,” says 
James Durfee, president of the Carl 
Ally agency. He predicts that advertising 
will now concentrate on “creating a 
good feeling” for the product instead 
of making specific claims. As a result, 
the consumer may get less product in- 
formation. Grey Advertising President 
Edward Meyer takes a brighter view: 
*Now that the facts will be on file, peo- 
ple will be less skeptical about ads." 
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One month after the latest interna- 
tional monetary crisis, Cabinet officers; 
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begun, there will be a new upheaval 
— sooner rather than later. 3 
_. The monetary system can move el- 
ther toward greater rigidity, with spread- 
ing controls on the movement of cap- 
"ital, or toward greater flexibility, with 
more frequent shifts in the exchange 
rates of big-time currencies. Proposals 
are being made in both directions. Many 
of the discussions are as secret as sin, 
to prevent speculators from gaining for- 
tunes after sniffing out future changes. 
As University of San Francisco Econ- 
omist Frederick Breier says: "In the 
old days, two subjects were taboo: sex 
and exchange rates. The first taboo has 
been lifted, but the second should not 
be.” Still, many details of the pro- 
posals have filtered out. A rundown on 


vent the price of their currencies from 
varying more than 196 above or below 
their official dollar values. Germany and 
The Netherlands are already letting the 
mark and guilder float—that is, find 
their own values based on supply and de- 
mand. Robert Roosa, former U.S. Trea- 
sury Under Secretary, proposes that IMF 
members let their currencies fluctuate 
perhaps 24% above or below official 
value. Thus, small changes in the val- 
ues of currencies could be made by the 
free market, and nations would not be 
forced. into so many traumatic political 
decisions on formal devaluation or up- 
ward revaluation. Money speculation 
would also be riskier than it is now, be- 
cause a speculator could lose up to 596 
of the funds that he shifted into a cur- 
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THE TRIFFIN PROPOSALS. Yale Professor 
Robert Triffin, a member of TIME's 
Board of Economists, would change 
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some of them, from most rigid to most 
flexible: 

‘THE EUROCRATS' PLAN. The Commission 
of the European Common Market is 
plugging for its six member nations to 
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_ put up barricades against foreign spec- 
ulative money by adopting capital con- 

ls. A new report by the Commission, 

far available only in French, pro- 

es that foreigners should be charged 

or the privilege of depositing money 

in Common Market banks, instead of 
collecting interest on those deposits. The 

— Commission also suggests a double stan- 

= dard for exchange rates, such as Bel- 

|! gium recently adopted, and West Ger- 
. many is now considering for its super- 
strong mark. There would be one rate 
for "current" transactions (mostly ex- 
port-import deals and tourist spending); 


the feature of the monetary system i 
that most infuriates Europeans. That 
feature is the ability. of the U.S. to 
spill dollars abroad through balance 
of payments deficits in the knowledge 
that foreign governments must either 
buy up the surplus dollars or make pain- 
ful upward revaluations of their own 
currencies. Triffin urges the Common 
Market countries and Britain to agree 
among themselves to set ceilings on 
the amounts of dollars that they will 
buy. If those ceilings were reached 
and surplus dollars were still drifting 
around Europe, the burden of ad- 
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another rate, presumably less favorable 
to foreigners, would cover loans, in- 
J vestments ang other transactions, This 
would be financial isolationism with a 
vengeance, and the double-exchange-rate 
stem sounds; like an administrative 
nonstrosity. 
ER BAND. The mildest proposal 
yard by advocates of flexibility 
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justment would fall on the U.S. Wash- 
ington would either have to buy back 
the unwanted dollars with gold or for- 
€ign-currency reserves or watch the 
value of the dollar fall in relation to Eu- 
ropean currencies. 
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Dr. Johnson, Yes. Dr. Leary, No 


ST. URBAIN'S HORSEMAN by Mordecai 
Richler. 467 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


The hero of this splendidly mordant, 
funny novel is Jake Hersh, a ghetto-lib- 
erated Jew from Montreal who, at 37, 
revels in the expatriate life of London, 
earns considerable wealth and fame as 
a TV and film director, still loves his 
shiksa wife of ten years, but has a both- 
ersome question: "Why am I being al- 
lowed to enjoy myself?" 

Enjoy? How can he? Jake is a lib- 
eral. The higher his stock rises, the 
more guilt-edged it becomes. Like the au- 
thor, a Canadian Jew now living in Lon- 
don, he belongs to the generation 
(Young too late, old too soon”) that 
grew up without ever getting a chance 
to go to the barricades, whether in 
Spain or Israel. Squeezed now in a 
moral vise between “the old and re- 
sentful have-everythings and the young 
know-nothings," Jake cultivates his own 
garden, "inflated with love but ultimately 
self-serving and cocooned by money." 
Swishing a brandy at his fashionable 
Hampstead house, he is riddled by an 
enxiety that retribution is approaching. 
He looks for it in imagined bodily dis- 
eases, in natural disasters, in persecution 
by “the injustice collectors,” 

It arrives in the form of his English ac- 
countant, Harry Stein, a spiteful little 
sex deviant and sometime blackmailer 
who cannot forgive his clients the indul- 
gence that is reflected in the expense ac- 

counts he sweats over. Jake accepts Har- 
ry’s envy as a judgment. When his entan- 
glement with Harry lands him in the 
dock at the Old Bailey—wrongly ac- 
cused of bizarre sexual offenses against a 
German au pair girl—he acquiesces in 


A “ society’s right to demand an accounting 


m him. To him, the trial is the rack 
ch his way of life is stretched out 


Richler carries out the investigation 
with unflagging scatological zest and a 
deadly, unsparing eye. At the London 
film colony's weekly softball game, the 
players’ first wives come to jeer, and 
the scores and strikeouts have more to 
do with careers and sex than with the 
game. On Montreal’s St. Urbain Street, 
while sitting in mourning for Jake’s fa- 
ther, friends and relatives pass around 
vulgarities and insults along with the 
cake. Canadian intellectuals are “reared 
to believe in the cultural thinness of 
their own blood. Anemia is their her- 
itage.” In gum-gray England, the upper 
classes are "unaggressively handsome, 
fhat is to say, somewhat wanting, like 
an underdeveloped photograph." 

Jewish Batman. If anything, the book 
is too rich in such details, almost burst- 
ing its seams with worked-up mots and 
comic turns. But it is strung together 
in the end by the quasi-poetic image of 
Jake's mysterious cousin Joey, the horse- 
man of the title. Joey is a movie stunt- 
man, baseball player and soldier of for- 
tune whose vaguely charted wanderings 
seem to take in all the barricades, from 
Madrid in 1938 to Jerusalem in 1967. 
Jake, convinced that Joey is now in Par- 
aguay pursuing the infamous Dr. Men- 
gele of Auschwitz, also sees him as a 
kind of Jewish Batman, a conscience, 
an avenger. Jake's real growth in the 
novel is an evolution from Joey's ad- 
vocate to his acolyte, and finally to some- 
thing like his surrogate. 

Horseman offers the secondary plea- 
sure of watching a writer just as he is hit- 
ting full stride. Richler, who was born 
in Montreal, is one of Canadian cul- 
ture's leading unrepentant truants. He 
has written five previous novels, Their 
themes range from sociopolitical con- 
sciousness (The Acrobats) through pun- 
gently realistic picaresques of Montreal 
Jewish life (The A Pprenticeship of Dud- 
dy Kravitz) to outrageous expatriate sat- 
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SYLVIA PLATH IN 1951 
An astonishing immediacy. 


girl's life, beginning when she goes to 
New York to serve on a fashion mag- 
azine's college-editorial board. It ends 
when she emerges from a mental hos- 
pital after a breakdown. 

Mad Logic. The first part is hilarious. 
Esther Greenwood, as the heroine is 
called, is an awkward rube of a girl with 
“fifteen years of straight A's" behind her 
but absolutely no experience of life 
—even as it was known to teen-agers in 
the '50s. She and her fellow "guest" ed- 
itors are herded around the city “like a 
wedding party with nothing but brides- 
maids.” Upon discovering caviar, Esther 
consumes a pound or so at a magazine 
luncheon, paving her plate with chicken 
slices and smearing on the high-priced 
spread. But she knows that the whole en- 
terprise is phony, that the girls are smug 
and dumb and, most important, that she 
is going against her own grain by partic- 
ipating at all. Before heading back to 
Massachusetts, she flings all her expen- 
sive, uncomfortable new clothes from 
the roof of her hotel. 

At home it is psychic raiment that she 
lacks. She cannot sleep and will not 
wash. She longs to write a novel (“That 
would fix a lot of people"), but cannot 
write a paragraph. Her mother drives her 
crazy simply by living in the same house. 
With the awful logic of the mad, she con- 
siders and rejects any amelioration of her 
condition; she is under a "glass bell jar. 
stewing in my own sour air." Rescued 
from a suicide attempt, she starts the 
long process of mental repair in an 
asylum. 

It is obvious why Sylvia Plath's moth: 
er is distressed by the novel. The author 
remembers every misguided attempt to 
guide her, every ploy to use her, every 
complacent piece of advice. Yet her bit- 
terness is so remorseless that it finally be- 
comes poignant, especially since she 
foresaw the final tragedy. After shock 
treatments restore Esther's equilibrium, 
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ROSE: A BIOGRAPHY OF ROSE FITZ- 
GERALD KENNEDY by Gail Cameron. 247 
pages. Putnam. $6.95. 


Rose Kennedy has been underestimat- 
ed. It was her husband, everyone as- 
sumed, who lent fire to the love of coun- 
try and fierce pursuit of power that have 
characterized their children. Yet, as each 
succeeding tragedy has struck her fam- 
ily, Rose has steadily emerged as the 
strongest character of the Kennedy clan. 
That is fitting enough for the mother of a 
President and the only woman in U.S. 
history to send three sons to the Senate. 

Surprisingly, this is the first full-scale 
biography of Mrs. Kennedy, who is 80. 
In searching for the source of Rose Ken- 
nedy's strength, Gail Cameron, a former 
LirE reporter, was somewhat handi- 
capped because the subject always re- 
mains aloof on grounds that she is pre- 
paring her own autobiography. Accord- 
ingly, the author sometimes has had to 
fall back on familiar anecdotes and cin- 
ematic clichés like *amazing," and “ex- 
traordinary." Still, she offers much pre- 
viously unpublished material, and the 
book exposes as adulative blather most 
previous exploitations of the Kennedy 
women. The absorbing personage pre- 
sented comes on as half pluperfect poli- 
tician, half solitary saint. 

John the Bold. The source of what is 
now known as the Kennedy determina- 
tion to “work harder than anyone else" 
was, as nearly everyone knows, the gar- 
rulous mayor of Boston. John "Honey 
Fitz" Fitzgerald prided himself on an an- 
cestor named “Shawn a Boo" (John the 
Bold) and took as his slogan: “What I un- 
dertake, I do. What I want, I get." Honey 
Fitz proudly took Rose with him every- 
where, and the girl never forgot that she 
was the mayor's daughter. She quoted 
her father so often that friends nick- 
named her “Father says.” 

Dressed to the nines, Rose started 
making speeches as a teen-ager, often re- 
placing her retiring mother as official 
hostess. Still, she managed to get all 
A’s in high school and qualified for 
Wellesley at 15. Considering her too 
young for college, her father sent her in- 
stead to the Madames of the Sacred 
Heart. The experience transformed her 
from a dutiful Catholic into an in- 
tensely religious woman. 

Like Honey Fitz, Rose appears to 
have got pretty much what she wanted. 
That included—against the mayor's bet- 
ter judgment—-marriage to Joseph P. 
Kennedy, son of another Boston pol. 
As the youngest bank president in the 
U.S. (at 25), a multimillionaire by his 
30s and ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s under Franklin Roosevelt, 
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TIME lives on... 


A TV message runs for 30 
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| page in TIME is read Monday, 
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| second glance, make sure 

li your prospects have a chance 
u to see it more than once. 
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Hitachi's high-speed electric motor with air-cushion bearings 
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practice suits. Therefore they ord 
more tests than needed dO RR tt 
awards were paid by the state after hear- 
ings by an appointed board, the savings 
from irrelevant tests, useless records, cost- 
ly litigation and insurer overhead would 
be enormous. There might then be more 
money for the real victims of avoidable 
mistakes. 

THomas D. CABOT 

Boston 


Sir: „If our wonderful governmental en- 
terprises cannot effectively deliver the mail, 
how can we entrust to them the delivery 
of our health care? There are no au- 
tomated vending machines to dispense ap- 
pendectomies after 5 p.m. 
KENNETH G. Davis 
Galveston, Texas 


Historic Moment 


Sir: Stop bleeding over the suppression 
of (very limited) freedom in Czechoslovakia 
in 1968 [June 7]. The Czech army of 135,- 
000 might well have fought a temporary de- 
laying action before Prague. It is virtu- 
ally certain that even a limited Czech 
armed resistance would have triggered off 
a general insurrection all over the captive 
area of Eastern Europe. Russian occupation 
and dominance would then have become lo- 
gistically, psychologically and economically 
insupportable. 

The Czech (or Dubéek) failure to seize 
the historic moment has doomed all East 
Europe to continued tyranny. Those who 
will not fight for land and freedom ab- 
dicate their right to either, and to the 
world's sympathy. 

PETER H. PEEL 
Los Angeles 


The Regular Route 


Sir: Mayor Richard J. Daley has once 
again proved that the hand is quicker 
than the eye [June 7]. Eager Chicago cy- 
clists read of his new “Bicycle Route Sys- 
tem” with delight, until they realized that 
it consisted of signs picturing bicycles post- 
ed along regular city streets, with no spe- 
cial lane designation for cyclists. 

However, Daley’s Bicycle Route System 
probably created a number of patronage 
jobs for skilled sign hangers. 

(Mrs.) SUSAN WEININGER 
Chicago 


Useful Semantics 

Sir: Your semantically perceptive Essay 

[June 7] suggests that one media and one 

data, as well as one criteria, two pair and 

two aspirin, serve the useful purpose of es- 

tablishing their users’ ignorance quotients. 
T.J. DYLEWSKI 
Saratoga, Calif. 


Si: “Down with Media" is a cute ex- 
ample of the deviousness of rationalization 
in defense of confusing but doubtless prof- 
itable communications overkill! d 
There is (are?) a liberal communications 
medium (media?) with the sticky, cohesive, 
emotion-affecting, mind-warping pervasive- 
ness of a temperature inversion! 
: Bos HENDERSON 
Bainbridge Island, Wash. 


Sir: Hurts, doesn’t it? It is ‘unfair for 
those meanies to categorize you and hold 
all responsible for the sins of a few. Let’s 
nent, TIA 
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Jazz Joint 
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piring jazzmen can benefit fro 
mal polishing of technique. But SUN aa 
ishing comes, not from educational in- 
stitutions, but from honking in the en- 
vironment that engendered the art form 
in the first place: the smoky jazz joint 
If good stuff comes out of a hom, it’s 
only. because the paying customers and 
the jazzmen are together. You can't get 
this in a stuffy classroom. Louis is right 
and don't you forget it. j 
ALFRED WILSON 
San Diego 


Sir: Iam an instructor in music at Hamp- 
ton Institute. The music department here 
offers a course titled African-American 
Music, which deals with the in-depth study 


.of jazz from the musical, historical and so- 


cial points of view; a course is being in- 
stituted this fall in jazz improvisation. 

It is true that black colleges have ne- 
glected jazz, which is a black music. I 
feel this is because 1) many black col- 
leges have had their music departments 
dominated by white professors who did 
not recognize jazz as an art form; 2) the 
black academic musician—though he may 
play jazz—has been taught to feel that 
the epitome of good music is European 
art music. 

CONSUELA LEE MOOREHEAD 
Hampton, Va. 


Secession for New York City? 


Sir: Has Mayor John Lindsay considered 
the next logical step if New York City be- 
comes the Slst state [June 7]? Secede 
from the U.S., then apply for foreign aid. 
STAN HovDE 
San Francisco 


Sir: Lindsay proposes “national cities” to 
meet urban problems. We have one federal 
city; Washington, D.C. How many such 
problems has it solved? 
SIMEON H.F. GOLDSTEIN 
New York City 


Sir: The worst mistake in our history 
has been to give women the vote. Wom- 
en vote for the handsome face of Mayor 
Lindsay. This inept mayor and worst ad- 
ministrator in our history has the nerve 
to think of running for president. 

New York City is in complete ruin phys- 
ically, morally and financially because of 
this ambitious political leader. 

PETER GARAND 
New York City 


Big Burly Bogeyman 

Sir: A letter from a reader [May 31] com- 
mented on the fact that your article on 
Haiti [May 3] had mistakenly defined the 
Tontons Macoutes as "bogeymen." She 
was wrong, and your writer was completely 
correct. Anyone residing in Haiti for any 
length of time knows that the *macoute" 
is the fiber bag, often gaily decorated and 
of various sizes, that was originally car- 
ried by the male peasants living in the 
hills. 

The Haitian bogeyman was called “Ton- 
ton Macoute" because he carried a large 
bag into which he popped naughty chil- 
dren and carried them away. He was rep- 
resented in earlier and more authentic 
sculpture and pictures as a huge burly 
man with an oversized “macoute.” 

HOMER GAYNE 
Kingston, Jamaica 


See Tem 


Address Letters to TIME, TIME & LIFE Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Now, 

San Francisco 
and Hong Kong 
on the 

most beautiful 


flying 
experience 
in the world. 


San Francisco is a beautiful place: 
Now Japan Air Lines' magnificent 
747 Garden Jet can take you 
there from Tokyo three days 

each week. And to Hong Kong, too. 
JAL jets there from Tokyo daily. 
From Hong Kong, if the U.S.A. 

is your destination, the Garden Jet 
also flies daily to Los Angeles 

via Tokyo and Honolulu. And the 
rich hospitality of Japan goes with 
you every mile of the way. 

For your seat in the gardens 

of Japan, contact your travel agent. 
Or call JAL. 
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Organising a timber project 


transport. Like the world’s most advanced 
So it’s not unusual for such bus. The first, in-service turbine 


projects to involve British Leyland. truck. 
We supply vehicles for hauling, So if you've a problem 


humping, dumping, shifting which has yet to be solved, 
and lifting. With the backing of a have faith. 


world-wide service. = British Leyland. 
And we even back this with Making a world of difference. 
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NORMALLY this space is devoted to the exploits and ac- 

complishments of the men and women on the staff of 
TIME. But last week’s announcement that Senior Editor Rob- 
ert Shnayerson had been appointed editor in chief of Har- 
per's (see THE PRESS) prompts us to reflect a bit on some of 
our alumni who are now working elsewhere in journalism. 
Shnay” leaves with our gratitude for his contributions to 
TIME and with our best wishes for success in his new job. If 
we have special reason for believing that it will be a chal- 
lenging one, it is partly because Harper’s chief rival, the At- 
lantic, is edited by our good friend Robert Manning, also a 
former TIME senior editor. 

Ever since it first went to press 48 years ago, TIME has been a 
training school for a number of talented people who have gone 
on to other publications or different fields. Our first Washington 
correspondent, for example, was Henry Cabot Lodge, who since 
has had a memorable career in politics as a Senator, Republican 
vice-presidential candidate in 1960, and ambassador to the 
United Nations and South Viet Nam. During the 1920s and 
30s, our masthead was graced by the presence of Novelists John 
O’Hara and Frank Norris, Poets Stephen Vincent Benét and 
Archibald MacLeish. Theodore White, Robert Sherrod and 
John Hersey were TIME correspondents during World War II. 
Poet-Critic James Agee gained his first measure of fame as our 
longtime movie reviewer. 

Among the top editors of Time Inc.’s other magazines 
LIFE, FORTUNE and Sports ILLUSTRATED—are several TIME vet- 
erans. Other alumni have achieved comparable success else- 
where. Newsweek’s editor in chief, Osborn Elliott, its managing 
editor, Lester Bernstein, and its executive editor, Robert Chris- 
topher, are all former Tıme staffers. At the New York Times, 
Foreign Editor James Greenfield, Correspondents Eric Pace 
and Charles Mohr, Reporters Israel Shenker and John Noble 
Wilford, to name only a few, are former TIME correspondents 
or writers. So are Editor T George Harris of Psychology Today, 
syndicated Newsday Columnist Nick Thimmesch, Michael De- 
marest, an editorial executive at Playboy, New Yorker Writers 
Calvin Trillin and John McPhee, Alvin M. Josephy of Amer- 
ican Heritage. The pseudonymous financial analyst “Adam 
Smith,” author of the bestselling The Money Game, wrote for 
our Business section under his real name, George J.W. Good- 
man, before becoming editor of The Institutional Investor. Syn- 
dicated Hollywood Columnist Joyce Haber is a former TIME 
researcher and correspondent in our Los Angeles bureau. 

The path of progress in journalism is not a one-way street: 
we too have certainly kept recruiting talent from other pub- 
lications. And pleased as we are about the success of many 
TIME alumni, we are even more pleased and proud of the 
fact that most of our writers, reporter-researchers, editors 
and correspondents have chosen to pursue lengthy and sat- 
isfying careers at TIME. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Duty and Responsibility 


Behind the tortuous unraveling of 
the American role in Viet Nam, as 
well as the national debate over the 
court-martial and conviction of Lieut. 
William Calley, there lies a haunting 
problem: well-intentioned men faithfully 
executing their duty as they see it can 
find themselves responsible for horrible 
events. By coincidence, in the week 
that the Pentagon papers emerged, 
Yale Law Professor Charles Reich 
(The Greening of America) addressed 
the problem in The New Yorker. 
Reich wrote: “Evil now comes about 
not necessarily when people violate 
what they understand to be their duty 
but, more and more often, when they 
are conscientiously doing what is ex- 
pected of them.” 

The problem of My Lai, to be 
sure, is not the same as the dilemma 
that confronts men at every level in bu- 
reaucracies public and private. “The ul- 
timate evil is the result of carefully 
segmented acts; the structure itself guar- 

- antees an evasion by everyone of re- 
sponsibility for the full moral act," 
Reich argued. His solution is to cre- 

a ate a new sense of accountability with- 
in bureaucracies that would "restore 
the awareness, the responsibility and 
the law that are the moral essence. of 
free men.” Reich surely has a point 
about the diffusion of Tesponsibility in 
big, modern organizations. But in the 
case of Viet Nam, where men up and 
down the chain—from President John- 
son through Daniel Ellsberg—have ag- 
onized over their share in making and 
carrying out policy, there has never 
been any doubt about where ultimate 
responsibility lay. Lyndon Johnson an- 
guished over his decisions to bomb 
North Viet Nam and to commit U.S. 
combat troops, and he could not es- 
cape the consequences. 


Animal Farm 


The director of the Detroit zoo hired 
four new security guards last week, not 
to contain the wildness within the cag- 
es, but to protect the animals from the in- 
humanity of man. In the past two years, 
the zoo population has been victimized 
by deliberate acts of brutality. A baby 

Australian wallaby left the protection 
of its mother's pouch and was stoned 
o death; a duck died with a steel- 
hunting arrow in its breast. A 
reindeer miscarried after fire- 
; youths bombed the fran- 
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tic animal into convulsions. Visitors have 
been observed dropping lighted cigar 
butts on the backs of alligators, watch- 
ing the ashes burn through the reptiles' 
skin, then breaking into laughter when 
the alligators reacted to the severe burn. 
Finally, the zoo's male hippopotamus 
choked to death last week after some- 
one responded to the hippo's open- 
mouthed begging for peanuts by rolling 
a tennis ball down its throat. The zoo- 
keepers were left to wonder whether it 
was their charges or their visitors that 
really should be caged. 


Out of Commissions 


Back in January, President Nixon an- 
nounced the appointment of nine new 
members to a commission on marijuana 
and drug abuse. Last month he flatly 
told a press conference that if that com- 
Mission turns out to favor legalizing 
pot, “I will not follow that recommen- 
dation.” That was only the latest ex- 
ample of how a President can ignore 


-his commissions unless they agree with 


what he wants to do. Often their main 
function is only to convey the impres- 
sion) that the President is actively re- 
sponding to a national crisis. By the 
time the commission completes its re- 
port, passions over the triggering events 
are likely to have subsided, and the rec- 
ommendations can then be dutifully ex- 
amined and quietly discarded. 

Nixon is especially fond of the study- 
commission tactic. He has appointed 
nearly 50 of them; the annual cost of 
this presidential predilection is about 
$10 million. He even named two on oil 
Imports. The first one urged the lifting 
of restrictions against imports, so he ap- 
pointed a second that Suggested no 
changes—the result he wanted all along. 
Senator Edward Kennedy heads a sub- 
committee that is now holding hearings 
on the use and abuse of presidential com- 
missions. It is expected to urge that 


they be created more sparingly and that 


a Cabinet member be assigned to fol- 
low through on each commission’s rec- 


- ommendations. President Nixon may 


well appoint a commission. to decide 
what to do about. the Kennedy report 
on commissions—and then shelve the re- 
sulting recommendations. 


——————— 
Left, top to bottom: McNamara, 
Lodge, McNaughton, William Bun- 
dy, Taylor, Rostow. 

Right, top to bottom: Rusk, Mc- 


Cone, Sharp, Ball, McGeorge 
Bundy, Clifford, 
ain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Papers? Thé" Secret War 


that the Government was fighting so 
fiercely to protect. Those records af- 
forded a rare insight into how high of- 
ficials make decisions affecting the lives 
of millions as well as the fate of na- 
tions. The view, however constricted or 
incomplete, was deeply disconcerting. 
The records revealed a dismaying de- 
gree of miscalculation, bureaucratic ar- 
rogance and deception. The revelations 
severely damaged the reputations of 
some officials, enhanced those of a few, 
and so angered Senate Majority Lead- 
er Mike Mansfield—a long-patient Dem- 
ocrat whose own party was hurt most 
—that he promised to conduct a Sen- 
ate investigation of Government decision 
making. 

The sensational affair began quietly 
with the dull thud of the 486-page Sun- 
day New York Times arriving on door- 
steps and in newsrooms. A dry Page 
One headline—VIETNAM ARCHIVE: . PEN- 


JULY 1965: JOHNSON DISCUSSING VIET NAM POLICY BEFORE TELEVISION SPEECH 
Always the secret option, another notch, but never victory. 


TAGON STUDY TRACES 3 DECADES OF 
GROWING U.S. INVOLVEMENT—Wwas fol- 
lowed by six pages of deliberately low- 
key: prose and column after gray col- 
umn of official cables, memorandums 
and position papers. The mass of ma- 
terial seemed to repel readers and even 
other newsmen. Nearly a day went by be- 
fore the networks and wire services 
took note. The first White House re- 
action was to refrain from comment so 
as not to give the series any greater “ex- 
posure,” But when Attorney General 
... CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 


John Mitchell charged that the Times's 
disclosures would cause “irreparable in- 
jury to the defense of the United States” 
and obtained a temporary restraining 
order to stop the series after three in- 
stallments, worldwide attention was in- 
evitably assured. 


A Study Ignored 


The Times had obviously turned up 
a big story (see Press). Daniel Ells- 
berg, a former Pentagon analyst and su- 
perhawk-turned-superdove, apparently 
had felt so concerned about his in- 
volvement in the Viet Nam tragedy 
that he had somehow conveyed about 
40 volumes of an extraordinary Pen- 
tagon history of the war to the news- 
paper. Included were 4,000 pages of 
documents, 3,000 pages of analysis and 
2.5 million words—all classified as se- 
cret, top secret or top secret-sensitive. 

The study was begun in 1967 by Sec- 


retary of Defense Robert McNamara, 
who had become disillusioned by the fue 
tility of the war and wanted future his- 


torians to be able to determine what 


had gone wrong. For more than a year, 
35 researchers, including Ellsberg, Rand 
Corporation experts, civilians and uni- 
formed Pentagon personnel, worked out 
of an office adjoining MeNamara's. With 
his backing, they were able to obtain 
Pentagon documents dating back to ar- 
guments within the Truman Adminis- 
tration on whether the U.S. should help 
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The enemy would not comply with official projections. 


the French in their vain effort to put 
down Communist-led Viet Minh up- 
risings in Viet Nam. The work was car- 
ried up to mid-1968, when it was de- 
livered to McNamara's successor, Clark 
Clifford, who says he never took the 
time to read it. One of the scholars 
called in early to help guide the project 
was Harvard's Henry Kissinger, who is 
now President Nixon's national security 
adviser and chief White House strategist 
on the war. Yet the study was so com- 
pletely ignored that until last week even 
he had not examined it. 

By early 1964, the U.S. was sup- 
porting and directing a number of co- 
vert operations: air strikes over Laos 
‘by CIA-hired civilian pilots and by Thai 
flyers, South Vietnamese harassment 
raids (Operation 34A) along the North 
Viet Nam coast, and U-2 reconnaissance 
flights over the North. Announced U.S. 
retaliatory air strikes against the North 
started in August 1964. A sustained air 
campaign (Rolling Thunder) was or- 
dered to assault the North in February, 
1965. The first U.S. ground troops land- 
ed in force in South Viet Nam during 
the spring of 1965. By the end of the 
year, 184,000 U.S. troops had been de- 
ployed in the South. 


The Cast of Characters 


Each step seems to have been taken al- 
most in desperation because the pre- 
ceding step had failed to check the 
crumbling of the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment and its troops—and despite fre- 
quently expressed doubts that the next 
move would be much more effective. 
Yet the bureaucracy, the Pentagon pa- 
pers indicate, always demanded new op- 
tions; each option was to apply more 
force. Each tightening of the screw cre- 
ated a position that must be defended; 

once committed, the military pressure 
must be maintained. A pause, it was ar- 


-~ gued, would reveal lack of resolve, em- 
—bolden the Communists and further de- 


ize the South Vietnamese. Almost 
said: “Wait—where are we go- 
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gering faith that the nation's weightiest 
decisions are made by deliberative men, 
calmly examining all the implications 
of a policy and then carefully laying 
out their reasoning in depth. The pro- 
liferation of papers, the cabled requests 
for clarification, the briskness of lan- 
guage but not of logic, convey an im- 
pression of harassed men, thinking and 
writing too quickly and sometimes be- 
ing mystified at the enemy's refusal to 
conform to official projections. 

Ambassador to Saigon Maxwell Tay- 
lor, a former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, candidly declared in No- 
vember 1964: “We still find no plau- 
sible explanation of the continued 
strength of the Viet Cong if our data 
on the Viet Cong losses are even ap- 
proximately correct. Not only do the 
Viet Cong units have the recuperative 
powers of the phoenix, but they have 
an amazing ability to maintain morale.” 
The experienced Taylor sounded down- 
right naive when, on assuming his post 
in Saigon, he advised the JCS: *No so- 
phisticated psychological approach is 
necessary to attract the country people 
to the GVN [Government of Viet Nam, 
Saigon] at this time. The assurance of 
a reasonably secure life is all that is nec- 
essary.” That assurance was at the core 
of the conflict—and has still not been 
wholly achieved. 

Yet the articulate Taylor, who read 
French and German newspapers at 
breakfast, could make prophetic sense. 
Reporters remember him rejecting the 
idea of U.S. ground troops: in South 
Viet Nam put to him for the hun- 
dredth time: "No, that was what the 
French did. The last thing we want is 
American boys from Maine and Geor- 
gia running through the jungles shoot- 
ing at friend and enemy alike because 
they can't tell the difference." 

Beneath the patina of the published 
papers, other images form from those 
turbulent days. Early on, there was the 
alert, trim Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara sitting. at his huge Pershing 
desk, the believer of 1963, the man 
who thought it could be done and who 
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ements will enter the government, (e) a 
popular front regime will emerge which 
will invite the U.S. out, and (f) fun- 
damental concessions to the VC and ac- 
commodations to [Hanoi] will put South 
Viet Nam behind the Curtain.” Gen- 
erally, officials put a carefully cheerful 
face on matters and berated the U.S. 
press for its position while privately 
agreeing. 

CONCEALMENT OF AIR STRIKES. The doc- 
uments reveal that, in Operation Barrel 
Roll, the CIA was regularly using U.S. 
civilian pilots flying U.S. planes to make 
air strikes along infiltration routes in 
Laos early in 1964. In December, this 
campaign was stepped up to semiweekly 
attacks by regular U.S. Air Force and 
Navy flyers, but the National Security 
Council ordered: “There would be no 
public operations statements about 
armed reconnaissance [a euphemism for 
operations in which pilots are allowed 
to attack any target they find rather 
than limited to assigned targets] in Laos 
unless a plane were lost. In such an 
event the Government should continue 
to insist that we were merely escorting 
reconnaissance flights as requested by 
the Laotian Government.” 

CONCEALMENT AT TONKIN. The North Viet- 
namese PT-boat attacks on the U.S. de- 
stroyer Maddox in the Gulf of Tonkin 
in' August 1964 were among the most 
pivotal and controversial events of the 
war—and the Johnson Administration 
clearly deceived the public about them. 
U.S. officials claimed to be unaware 
that South Vietnamese naval units had 
been covertly operating in the area short- 
ly before the Maddox was fired upon. 
McNamara was asked at a press con- 
ference on Aug. 5, 1964: “Have there 
been any incidents that you know of in- 
volving the South Vietnamese vessels 
and the North Vietnamese?” His reply: 
“No, none that I know of.” Yet the se- 
cret Pentagon study declares that “at 
midnight on July 30, South Vietnamese 
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moreland's command staged an amphib- 
ious raid on the North Vietnamese is- 
lands of Hon Me and Hon Ngu in the 
Gulf of Tonkin. Apparently [the North 
Vietnamese boats that attacked the Mad- 
dox] had mistaken Maddox for a South 
Vietnamese escort vessel." The rapidity 
of U.S. air reprisals—within twelve 
hours of Washington’s receipt of the 
news—argued that the U.S. had been po- 
sitioned to strike as soon as attacked. 
CONCEALMENT ABOUT TROOPS. Similarly, 
when U.S. Marine battalions in South 
Viet Nam were authorized for the first 
time to take offensive action, Johnson di- 
rected that “premature publicity be 
avoided by all possible precautions” and 
that steps be taken to “minimize any ap- 
pearance of sudden changes in policy.” 
The whole question of introducing 
ground troops into South Viet Nam 
was so cloaked and confusing that Am- 
bassador Taylor cabled Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk: “I badly need a clar- 
ification of our purposes and objectives.” 
Taylor was especially angry at the fact 
that though he had sharply opposed 
the introduction of more U.S. troops 
into the area, his ostensible subordinate, 
General William Westmoreland, had 
been assigned an airborne brigade with- 
out Taylor’s knowledge. 

ORDERING ALLIES AROUND. Throughout the 
papers, U.S. officials indicate that the 
various Saigon governments, the non- 
Communist Laotian Prime Minister 
Souvanna Phouma, other U.S. allies 
and even the U.S. Congress were too 
often regarded as entities to be ma-^ 
nipulated in order to accomplish U.S. 
foreign policy aims. Administration of- 
ficials framed a Tonkin Gulf-style res- ^ 
olution long before the PT-boat attacks 
but failed to ask Congress for con- 
currence on what they were doing in 
Viet Nam. The State Department’s Bun- 
dy writes of how Canada’s J. Blair Sea- 
born, a member of the International 
Control Commission in Viet Nam, could 
be “revved” up to carry secret mes- 
sages to Hanoi. McNaughton described 
the Saigon government as being “in 
such a deep funk it may throw in the 
sponge.” 

The most abrasive treatment of an 
ally was Taylor’s schoolmaster scolding 
of a group of young South Vietnamese 
generals, including Nguyen Cao Ky and 
Nguyen Van Thieu, after they had dis- 
missed the civilian High National Coun- 
cil. Said Taylor: “Do all of you un- | 
derstand English? I told you all clearly 
at General Westmoreland’s dinner we $ 
Americans were tired of coups. 
parently I wasted my words. Now y€ 
have made a real mess. We ca 
carry you forever if you do thin 
this." Taylor's irritation seemed ji 
but, as General Nguyen 
last week, “He was convoking | i 
he were MacArthur on occupatio 
Japan." à 
PROVOCATION PLANS. Although the option 
apparently was never exercised, secret | 
documents indicate that U.S. planners 
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North Vietnamese into attacking U.S. 
units so that an open retaliatory air at- 
tack could be made against the North, 
a key escalation of the conflict. The 
step would be a prelude to sustained 
air strikes against the North. A Pen- 
tagon "Plan of Action for South Viet 
Nam,” drafted by McNaughton in Sep- 
tember 1964, proposed actions that 
“should be likely at some point to pro- 
voke a military response [and] the pro- 
voked response should be likely to pro- 
vide good ground for us to escalate if 
we wished." He suggested that the down- 
ing of any U.S. reconnaissance plane 
over the North by U-2 aircraft would 
be an appropriate incident. 

When the Times was enjoined from 
publishing any more of its series, the 
Washington Post began carrying its own 


cating public opinion and freeing the 
U.S. to bomb a notch harder after 
Hanoi had failed to respond. 

One of the first breaks in the official 
hard-line thinking occurred in 1966, 
when the imaginative McNaughton ad- 
vocated a "lowering of sights from vic- 
tory to compromise.” He warned that 
this might *unhinge" Saigon and give 
the North "the smell of blood," and 
that it would require careful preparation 
to get in position for compromise. "We 
should not expect the enemy's molasses 
to pour any faster than ours. And we 
should tip the pitchers now if we want 
them to pour a year from now." Mc- 
Namara raised the possibility of com- 
promise with Johnson, but did not urge 
it, and Johnson chose to unleash more 
Rolling Thunder. The papers also re- 
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"He took the wraps off our secret weapon!" 


.Ssummary of the papers—up through 
L.B.J.'s sudden decision to seek nego- 
tiations in 1968—until it, too, was en- 
joined. The Post carefully refrained from 
reprinting the classified documents, but 
paraphrased or quoted briefly from 
them. The papers, it reported, absolved 
the U.S. of any complicity in prevent- 
ing elections throughout North and 
South Viet Nam in 1955, despite a Ge- 
neva agreement calling for them. Ac- 
cording to the study, it was South Viet- 
namese President Ngo Dinh Diem who, 
fearing a Communist victory, blocked 
the election. 

The Post articles indicate that di- 
visions emerged, mainly between the 

State and Defense departments, about 
the desirability of declaring halts in the 
U.S. bombing of the North—but each 
approached the idea cynically. When a 

temporary halt was agreed upon in 

1968, the State Department 

promptly advised all U.S. embassies that 

it did not really expect Hanoi to make 
any reciprocal response and thus the 


enemy would “free our hand after a 


period"; meanwhile the planes 


used to bomb Laos. The De- 


tments McNaughton saw 


veal that Johnson authorized . serious 
consideration, ' including consultation 
with academic scientists, of the idea of 
creating an electronic and manned 
“fence” that would cut the infiltration 
trails across South Viet Nam’s northern 
border. The proposal was abandoned 
as impractical. 

One of the unresolvable controversies 
that the study raises is whether or not 
President Johnson had already decided 
to initiate a U.S. air campaign against 
North Viet Nam when he was insisting 
in his 1964 re-election campaign against 
Barry Goldwater that “we seek no wid- 
er war.” The documents leave no doubt 
that Johnson was being strongly urged 
by his subordinates to authorize such 
strikes on more than a tit-for-tat re- 
prisal basis and that aircraft had been po- 
sitioned to do so since before the Ton- 
kin clash. Johnson flatly denies that he 
made such a decision before the elec- 
tion. Goldwater, who was Sharply crit- 
icized for urging such attacks, claims 
he knew of the plans but did not raise 
the issue during the campaign because 
he felt that he would not be believed if 
Johnson denied their existence. 
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uments do not tell the true story be- 
cause they are mostly contingency plans, 
some of which neither he nor Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk ever heard 
of. In 1964 Johnson sincerely hoped to 
be able to negotiate his way out of a 
major war in Viet Nam. At one point, 
he told his advisers not to come to him 
with any plans to escalate this war un- 
less they carried with them a joint con- 
gressional resolution. 

The former President is particularly 
sensitive to charges that he misled the 
people about U.S. involvement in the 
Asian ground war. His position is that 
at the time he vowed not to send Amer- 
ican boys to do the fighting that Asians 
should do for themselves. With some ca- 
suistry, Johnson believes he fulfilled this 
pledge, since there were thousands of 
South Vietnamese under arms—and still 
the situation was critical—before the 
major U.S. troop buildup began. The 
U.S. only did what the Asians could 
not do for themselves. 

In retrospect, Johnson thinks his great- 
est mistake was waiting too long—18 
months in office—before putting more 
men in, for by then Viet Nam was al- 
most lost. Another mistake, he feels, 
was failing to institute censorship—not 
to cover up mistakes, but to prevent 
the enemy from knowing what the U.S. 
was going to do next. As for trying to 
hide the troop buildup, L.B.J.'s rationale 
is that he was trying to avoid inflaming 
hawk sentiment in the U.S. and to 
avoid goading Hanoi into calling on 
the Communist Chinese for help. 

Contrary to rumor, intimates say that 
Johnson does not plan to rewrite his 
memoirs because of the articles; rather, 
he believes that all of the material on 
Viet Nam in the book will successfully 
parry their implications. 

e. 

The man responsible for the news- 
papers' series, in one sense, is Robert Mc- 
Namara, who ordered the Pentagon 
study while he was Secretary of De- 
fense. McNamara is said to hope that 
the entire report will be declassified 
soon for use in libraries and archives, 
but feels the sensational way in which 
the documents were released is tragic. 

He is known to believe that if the more 
delicate messages between allies come 
out, there will be enormous embarrass- 
ment and distrust of the U.S. in a num- 
ber of countries that jeopardized their 
diplomatic credibility to aid the U.S. 
Even more serious is the likelihood that 
young people are now just not going to 
believe in the Government, in their insti- 
tutions, and in their history. 

Yet McNamara is credited with the 
most pragmatic view of the incident: 
now that the documents are out, the 
country should forget about the man 
who leaked them and get on with the task 
of learning from the Pentagon papers. 
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reply took issue with the conventional 
application of the domino theory. “With 
the possible exception of Cambodia," 
said the CIA, "it is likely that no na- 
tion in the area would quickly suc- 
cumb to Communism." The spread of 
Communism would not be “inexorable.” 

McCone kept badgering the President. 
On a flight to New York with Johnson 
in late 1964, he argued that limited 
bombing of North Viet Nam would be 
ineffective. “They'll turn their collars 
up around their ears, pull in their necks 
and ride it out.” Finally, in April 1965, 
he put his thoughts on a paper cir- 
culated among top-level Government of- 
ficials. The memo predicted events with 
uncanny accuracy. The bombing strikes 
had not demoralized the North Viet- 
namese, McCone argued. “If anything, 
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the strikes to date have hardened their at- 
titude. With the passage of each day 
and each week, we can expect increas- 
ing pressure to stop the bombing. -There- 
fore time will run against us in this : 
operation and I think the North Viet- 
namese are counting on this. We can ex- 
pect requirements for an ever-increasing 
commitment of U.S. personnel without 
materially improving the chances of vic- 
tory. We will find ourselves mired down 
in combat in the jungle in a military ef- 
fort that we cannot win, and from which - 
we will have extreme difficulty extri- jj] 
cating ourselves.” «1 
In a sense, McCone and the CIA 
were only doing what they were pai 
$600 million a year to do: provide a 
curate information to guide Am 
policymakers. Allowed to go 
way, largely immune to the 
that cause other agencies to o 
icies, the CIA takes pride 
tachment. When he once 5 
Namara, the late respected operations 
chief, Desmond FitzGerald, expressed 
doubt that the data reflected the actual 
situation. “Why?” demanded McNa- 
; just a feeling" replied 
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Stare and later ordered: “Don’t ever let 
that man in here again.” 

Equally prescient and independent 
was Under Secretary of State George 
Ball. Unswayed by the technocrats 
around him, he kept warning respectfully 
that their course was wrong. His memo 
to President Johnson on July 1, 1965, 
took account of souls, and French his- 
tory, as well as weapons. It concluded: 
“No one can assure you that we can 
beat the Viet Cong or even force them 
to the conference table on our terms, 
no matter how many hundred thousand 
white, foreign [U.S.] troops we deploy. 
Once we deploy substantial numbers of 
troops in combat, it will become a war 
between the U.S. and a large part of 
the population of South Viet Nam. 
U.S. troops will begin to take heavy ca- 
sualties in a war they are ill-equipped 
to fight in a noncooperative if not down- 
tight hostile countryside. Once we suf- 
fer large casualties, we will have start- 
ed a well-nigh irreversible process. Our 
involvement will be so great that we 
cannot—without national humiliation 
—stop short of achieving our objectives. 
I think humiliation would be more likely 
—even after we have paid terrible costs.” 


Congressional Outrage 


The revelations of the Pentagon pa- 
pers angered war critics on Capitol Hill, 
who claimed vindication for their long- 
held feeling that Congress had been mis- 
led by the Executive Branch. “These 


nu _:documents,” fumed Idaho Democrat 


Frank Church, “secure Johnson’s po- 
sition as a liar." Declared Maryland Re- 
«publican Charles Mathias: “I am out- 
raged—but I’m worn down with out- 
Tage.” Yet the Congress made no im- 
mediate move to grasp control of the 
war from the Nixon Administration. 
The Senate promptly defeated the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment to cut 
off all funds for the war by the end of 
this year. The vote was 55 to 42, a mar- 
gin only six votes smaller than that on 
asimilar motion last year. A compromise 


failed, 52 to 44. The House easily re- 
jected (254-158) the Nedzi-Whalen 
amendment, which would have cut off 
military procurement funds for Viet 
Nam by Dec. 31. The Pentagon study re- 
vealed “a humiliation of Congress," 
agreed Michigan Democrat Lucien Ned- 
zi, “but it simply hasn't filtered down 
yet. Vermont’s Republican Senator 
George Aiken contended that the Con- 
gress had grown all too accustomed to 
its inferior role. *For a long time, the Ex- 
ecutive Branch has tended to regard 
Congress as a foreign enemy—to be 
told as little as possible," he charged. 


No Diverting Debate 


Whether the papers will have any im- 
pact on next year's presidential campaign 
seems to hinge partly on the outcome 
of the legal contest now under way 
and on what the rest of the papers re- 
veal. With the documents beginning to 
circulate, more disclosures seem inev- 
itable as other publications probe the 
war's secret history. Certainly Hubert 
Humphrey's tentative candidacy for the 
presidency has been weakened. Although 
his aides insist he so persistently op- 
posed Johnson's war policies that he 
was finally excluded from planning ses- 
sions, Humphrey. cannot completely 
sever his ties with .L.B.J. in the public 
mind. 

What lessons can be lifted from all 
of those pages of secret papers? The 
most instructive revelation may be how 
little faith the leaders had in those they 
led—a classic case of the arrogance of 
the- powerful. The deceptions and mis- 
representations stemmed from a con- 
viction that the public would not face 
up to the harsh realities of Viet Nam. 
Even within the Government, sound in- 
telligence estimates were often rudely ig- 
nored if they failed to fit policy pre- 
conceptions. There was a self-deception 
that if the U.S. unfailingly demonstrated 
its determination to persevere, Hanoi 
would buckle. But the North Vietnamese 
always knew that the struggle was ul- 
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HE confrontation was historic. For 

the first time in U.S. history, the Gov- 
ernment had gone to court to suppress 
publication of a major article in a ma- 
jor newspaper. In so doing, the Nixon 
Administration revived that ancient an- 
tithesis of a free press, the long dis- 
credited practice of "prior restraint." 
For its part, the Government claimed 
that never before had a newspaper pub- 
lished top-secret information that would 
endanger the national interest. 

The drama began last Monday night 
after the New York Times had al- 
ready published two installments of its 
massive report. After researching what 
action he could take, Attorney General 
John Mitchell finally sent a telegram 
to the paper, citing a provision in the 
espionage law that carries a possible ten- 
year sentence or $10,000 fine for any 
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one convicted of willingly disclosing se- 
cret defense information that could jeop- 
ardize the safety of the country. The 
Justice Department chose not to file 
criminal charges because its main con- 
cern was to prevent publication of the 
documents. Instead, Mitchell asked the 
paper to stop printing the report and re- 
turn all the material in order to avoid 
“irreparable injury” to the US. 


The Problem of Proof 


When the Times refused to comply, 
Assistant Attorney General Robert Mar- 
dian began the Government's legal at- 
tack by seeking a temporary restraining 
order—the prelude to a permanent 1n- 
junction—in Manhattan’s federal court. 


Gangotri 


ver Censorship 


cent Nixon appointee, U.S. District 
Judge Murray I. Gurfein, who was serv- 
ing his first day on the bench. Last Tues- 
day the new judge issued the restraining 
order and set a Friday hearing to con- 
sider the injunction. Meanwhile, the 
Government showed concern about its, 
key legal problem: how to prove the al- 
leged injury. It asked Judge Gurfein to 
order the Times to turn over its "stolen 
documents" for examination. Though 
Gurfein. barred any such “fishing ex- 
pedition," the paper provided a list of 
the documents in its possession. 

When the hearing (much of it in cam- 
era) began on Friday, a new development 
complicated the case. The Washington 
Post started to publish its own version 
of the Pentagon report. It did not print 
the classified memos verbatim as the 
Times had done, but it quoted liberally 
from them. The story also went 
out to the 345 client newspapers 
that subscribe to the combined 
Los Angeles Times-Washington 
Post news service. In addition, 
both the A.P. and U.P.I. picked 
up the story for the benefit of 
hundreds of other papers. 

During the. Manhattan hear- 
ing, Yale Law Professor Al- 
exander Bickel, representing the 
Times, suggested that the Post's 
move had mooted the case 
against his client. As he saw 
it, the injunction was now ac- 
ademic and the Times itself“ 
had become the injured party. 
“The readers of the New York 
Times alone in this country; 
are being deprived of the sto- 
ry," Bickel argued. That became 
even more evident when U.S. 
District Judge Gerhard Gesell 
in Washington rejected the Gov- 
ernment's request for a tem- 
porary injunction against the 
Post. Lacking clear proof that 
the pre-1968 report was dam- 
aging to current national se- 
curity, Gesell refused to give 
the Government the right “to im- 
pose a prior restraint on pub- 
lication of essentially historical 
data." The Government's only remedy, 
he said, was to bring criminal charges 
against the paper after it published 
the material. He also warned the Post” 
that it was in “jeopardy of criminal 
prosecution." 

Some five hours later, a three-ju 
appeals court reversed Judge Gese 
ruling. By a vote of 2 to 1, the hi 
court halted further Post di 
pending a full hearing in which 
ernment must prove the need 
manent injunction. Meanwhile in 
hattan, the Government failed to pr 
that need to Judge Gurfein's satisfaction. 
Denying the injunction against the 
Times, Gurfein reported that Friday's se- 
cret hearing had produced no evidence 
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“suffice it to say that no cogent reasons 
‘were advanced as to why these doc- 
- uments, except in the general framework 
of embarrassment, would vitally affect 
the security of the nation." But the 
Times was still blocked from publishing 
the report until the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals ruled on the case the following 
Monday. The U.S. Supreme Court may 
well have the final say on the subject. 
If the Government ultimately prevails, 
it could compromise the basic principle 
_ of a free press. As far back as 1644, 
+ John Milton fought against prior re- 
straint in Areopagitica, his famous pro- 
test to Parliament “for the Liberty of 
Unlicenced Printing.” Hard-won dem- 
ocratic tradition insists that a free press 
is vital to an informed electorate: Anglo- 
American law has generally rejected any 
Government right to license a newspaper 
or censor its publication for any rea- 
son. William Blackstone, the great 18th 
century English jurist, stated the basic 
proposition: “The liberty of the press is 
indeed essential to the nature of a free 


vious restraints upon publication, and 
not in freedom from censure for crim- 
inal matters when published. Every free 
man has an undoubted right to lay 
what sentiments he pleases before the 
public; to forbid this is to destroy the 
freedom of the press.” 


Artillery of the Press 


This principle was embodied in the 
First Amendment, which shields vir- 
tually all free speech and printed mat- 
ter. Jefferson, a target of bruising jour- 
nalistic attacks, spoke ruefully of "the 
artillery of the press." But like most Pres- 
idents since, he recoiled from censorship 
and cheered the demise of the infa- 
mous Sedition Act, which had enabled 
the Government to jail critical newspa- 
per editors. In various wars the Govern- 
ment has often tried to penalize a news- 
paper for something. it has published 

but only after the article appeared, not 
before. In 1931 the Supreme Court re- 
inforced that principle in the case of 
Near v. Minnesota. Under a Minnesota 
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ou ELLSBERG, 40,0ne of the au- 
thors of the documents he has made 
public, is a nervous, intense and bril- 
liant man. He is seen by his associates 
aS possessing the mind of a Niels Bohr 
and the soul of a tortured Dostoevsky 
hero. As a former Pentagon colleague 

- put it: “Dan would have been an ex- 
cellent Jesuit in another time. He has a 
perfect logical mind and an unbending 
sense of morality." Ellsberg was for a 
time one of those faceless bureaucrats 
who sit at the fulcrum of decision mak- 
S ing and'are privy to the most guarded in- 
formation. Yet he has a marked ca- 
pacity for excess. One friend says that 
his reversal from a pro-war to an un- 
uivocal antiwar position is completely 


f in character. "That's the kind of guy 


3 
| 


an is. He’s sensitive and passionate, 


| as well as being immensely intelligent. 


_ When he was a hawk, he wanted to be 
j up along the DMZ fighting. When he be- 
came a dove, he became an active dove." 
Born in Chicago, he graduated from 
Harvard summa cum laude in 1952. 
During his junior year, he was editor 
of the Advocate, the school's literary 
magazine, a rare post for an economics 
major. As a senior, he served on the 
Crimson, stayed on at Harvard to win 
his master's andieventually a Ph.D, His 
thesis on the nature of the decision-mak- 
ing process, titled Risk, Ambiguity and 


Decision, was so complicated and so in- 
EC 


that he became an overnight star 
apidly developing field of sys- 


"analysis. Ellsberg joined the Ranga i 


1^ 


Corp., where he became the protégé of 
Henry Rowen, currently the corpora- 
tion's president. 

The critical step in Ellsberg's career 
came in 1964, when he went to the Pen- 
tagon as a special assistant to John Mc- 
Naughton, then Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Af- 
fairs. He landed the job because of Mc- 
Naughton's role'in nuclear issues, such 
as the test-ban treaty. As a former pro- 
fessor put it: “Ellsberg just got drawn 
into Viet Nam, the same way McNaugh- 
ton did, the same way all of us did." 
He became so drawn in that he se- 
tiously wanted to re-enter the Marine 
Corps, in which he had done a stint 
as an officer. He once gloomily said: 
"If I went back into the corps, they'd 
never give me a company anyway. 
Once they learned that I wrote speech- 
es for McNaughton and Robert Mc- 
Namara, they'd have me writing speech- 
es for some general. He consoled 
himself by inserting such stridently mil- 
itant phrases into McNaughton's and 
McNamara's speeches as “The only 
way to think of the Viet Cong is to 
think of the Mafia." 


o 

Ellsberg did finally get to Viet Nam 
—as a member of Major General Ed- 
ward Lansdale's senior liaison office of 
elite intelligence agents, Later he was 
put in charge of evaluating the new pac- 
ification Program for the U.S. embassy. 
In this sensitive post, Ellsberg traveled 
all over Viet Nam, had access to the 
highest civilian officials and saw the ug- 
liest face of the war: the corruption, ma- 
dipjanon and terrorism on both sides. 
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tional security, it has often classified ma- 
terial that simply embarrasses it. His- 
torians, for example, are not allowed 
access to State Department records of 
any event that occurred less than 25 
years ago. A Court of Appeals decision 
last year upheld the right of the U.S. 
Army to prevent a reputable historian 
from examining files on the forced re- 
patriation of Soviet prisoners after 
World War II. 


Arbitrary Silence and Leaks 


Meanwhile, bureaucrats freely use se- 
cret information to suit their own pur- 
poses; the U.S. Government almost runs 
on calculated leaks. Many important 
state papers, classified as secret, have 
been passed surreptitiously to favored 
members of the press. The Yalta Con- 
ference papers were one example, the 
Gaither report on national defense an- 
other. Just last week, a Defense De- 
partment study on the dovish side was 
leaked to the Washington Post. It re- 
vealed that the multiple warheads on 


icy. According to Ellsberg, Kissinger 
adopted all of his proposals almost ver- 
batim except one: a fixed withdrawal 
date. 

Soon Ellsberg, who seemed set for 
a brilliant Government career, was be- 
ginning to feel the lash of collective 
guilt. Even before the Tet offensive in 
1968, he began to voice. his doubts 
about the war; his initial attack came 
during a gathering of intellectuals in Ber- 
muda under the sponsorship of the Car- 
negie Endowment. As the war dragged 
on, his sense of personal guilt height- 
ened and his torment deepened: His con- 
flict had developed to the point that 
even Kissinger was reluctant to include 
Ellsberg in the Nixon planning group. 

Ellsberg disconcerted Rand officials 
by organizing a group of five associates 
to write a sulfurous letter to the New 
York Times and the Washington Post 
denouncing the war. He also wrote a 
scathing piece for the New York Re- 
view of. Books on Nixon and the 
Laos incursion. He began to see not 
only himself but everyone who did 
not demonstrate: actively against the 
war as a “war criminal." He seemed ob- 
sessed, and his friends found it im- 
possible to get him to talk of other 
topics; many were put off when he 
called them “good Germans" for not 
protesting against the war. 

LJ 


By the spring of 1970, he realized 
that his views were becoming an em- 
barrassment to Rand, so he resigned 
and accepted a fellowship at M.I.T., aim- 
ing to write a book on Viet Nam. He re- 
married (he has two teen-age children 
by a previous marriage) and settled down 
in Cambridge, Mass. But Ellsberg could 
not keep his singular mind off the war. 
He had the support of his wife Pa- 
tricia, a Radcliffe graduate and daughter 


lack the accuracy to destroy U.S. ICBMs 
in a surprise attack. Once they leave 
Government service, innumerable offi- 
cials bring out memoirs bristling with 
once-classified material intended to put 
the author in the best possible light. 

No less than any other American in- 
stitution, the press has a responsibility 
to consider the national interest when 
it covers the news. But it is also true 
that a free press is a vital part of the na- 
tional interest. This is especially true 
of the U.S.: unlike Britain's Parliament, 
Congress does not have an automatic 
right to question members of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, who wield increasing 
power over the lives of Americans. 
Such scrutiny falls to the press, which 
must be unhindered in its honest en- 
deavor to seek out the truth. This pur- 
suit surely outranks the squeamishness 
and even the reputations of public of- 
ficials—unless it can be proved beyond 
cavil that the national interest is se- 
riously endangered. And that takes a 
lot of proving. 


of Toy Manufacturer Louis Marx, a 
Nixon supporter. 

By week's end, Ellsberg had not 
emerged from underground. He disap- 
peared Wednesday afternoon from his 
house near Harvard Square. When he 
does come back into public view, no 
one is quite sure just what will happen 
to him. As one friend notes: “If the Gov- 
ernment decides to prosecute him, it's 
going to be one helluva trial because 
he's really a very impressive figure. I 
think he'd like a.platform like that." 

e 


In a sense, Ellsberg symbolizes the na- 
tional torment that the brutal, seemingly 
interminable war has created. He grew 
to believe that the war would not end 
in the foreseeable future unless a mas- 
sive monkey wrench was thrown into 
what, in his view, was a perpetual-mo- 
tion machine. The documents were the 
wrench. Ellsberg had earlier offered 
them to Senator George McGovern, 
who decided not to make them public. 

In a broad sense, Ellsberg is but the 
latest in a series of Government elitists 
—MceNaughton, McNamara, Clark Clif- 
ford—who have turned away from the 
war they once so fervently supported. 
He himself is particularly scornful of 
the war’s apologists, such as Arthur 
Schlesinger and Richard Goodwin. Ells- 
berg has put it this way: “My role in | 
the war was as a participant, along - 
with a lot of other people, in a cone 
spiracy to commit a number of war 
crimes, including, I believe, aggi 
war." He especially takes issu 
Schlesinger's view that Viet Ni 
sulted from a series of sm 
and that it is unfair to 
men. “The only tr 
count of our decision 
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- The New Public Enemy No. 1 


N Richard Nixon's Washington, drug 
abuse has reached crisis priority. Her- 
oin addiction mounts appallingly among 
American soldiers in Viet Nam; each re- 
turned planeload of G.I.s adds to the 
drug malaise at home. Once confined 
to black urban ghettos, the disease has 
come to invade the heartland of white, 
middle-class America. In the judgment 
Of some soberminded politicians, the 
spread of heroin addiction could have 
the effect of precipitating an American 
pullout from Southeast Asia. The Pres- 
ident moved last week to head off any 
such repercussions, declaring a "national 
emergency" and initiating the most in- 
tensive antidrug program yet undertaken 
in the U.S. Said Nixon: "America's 
Public Enemy No. | is drug abuse.” 

In a message to Congress, the Pres- 
ident called for the creation of a Spe- 
cial Action Office of Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention, a kind of supercoordinator of 
the activities of the nine federal agen- 
cies already active in trying to control 
drugs. In both scope and power, its func- 
tions will be unique. It is supposed to de- 
velop overall federal strategy for drug 
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programs in general, and specifically 
for those within the military. Among 
its direct responsibilities will be major 
federal drug-abuse prevention, educa- 
tion, treatment, rehabilitation, training 
and research programs. The office was 
set up on a temporary basis by Exec- 
utive Order pending congressional ap- 
proval. The director, Dr. Jerome H. 
Jaffe, 37, Director of the Drug Abuse 
Program for the Illinois Department of 
Mental Health, will report directly to 
the President. The appointment is a 
sign of Nixon's seriousness: Jaffe is a 
leading expert on methadone therapy 
for heroin addicts and a major figure 
in research on drug abuse. 

The President's program will cost 
$371 million: $216 million has already 
been budgeted, and the remaining $155 
million is new money to be allocated 
by Congress. There is serious question 
as to whether such sums are adequate, 
but at least they mark a start. 

The largest share is slated for com- 
pulsory treatment and rehabilitation of 
addicted Viet Nam veterans. What Nix- 
on proposed, and quickly put into ef- 
fect last weekend at Cam Ranh Bay 
and Long Binh, is a program that will 
subject all G.Ls to urine tests before 
they return to the U.S. to ascertain 
whether they have been using heroin 
or amphetamines. Those found to be 
on drugs will be given a week of de- 
toxification before they are sent home. 
If Congress approves, they will also re- 
ceive an additional three weeks of man- 
datory therapy in the U.S. at Veterans 
Administration facilities. 

Troublesome Addicts. Perhaps more 
important than compulsory treatment 
will be the opening of VA facilities to all 
former servicemen in need of rehabilita- 
tion. Under current regulations, anyone 
with a dishonorable discharge—the gen- 
erally accepted means of flushing trou- 
blesome addicts from the military—is 
not eligible for VA therapy. In the first 
four months of this year, for example, 
394 of the 1,003 Marines dismissed from 
the service for drug-related abuses were 
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tained that it would be HUD's policy to 
grant housing funds only to communities 
that are willing to accept housing proj- 
ects for the poor. The Federal Govern- 
ment, however, will not force low-in- 
come housing on anyone. As one Admin- 
istration official put it: *We're not swing- 
ing a big stick. We're just saying we can 
withdraw the carrot." 


... One Step Back 


While the Nixon Administration took 
a relatively favorable position in an in- 
tegration case last week, the Supreme 
Court came out on the other side in a de- 
cision concerning the public swimming 
pools of Jackson, Miss. By a 5-to-4 


vote, the court ruled that Jackson had 
not violated any civil rights law by clos- 
ing its pools instead of integrating them, 
as a lower court had ordered the city 
to do in 1963. 

Writing for the majority, Justice Hugo 


URBAN LEAGUE'S JORDAN 
To be heard—and get results. 


Black was not moved by the fact that 
the local Y.M.C.A. had taken a pool it 
had leased to the city and now runs it 
strictly for whites. As he saw it, Jack- 
son officials made no effort to encour- 
age or otherwise support private, seg- 
regated pools. Instead, said Black, the 
evidence on the pool closings "shows 
no state action affecting blacks differ- 
ently from whites." ( 

In a dissenting opinion, Justice By- 
ron White wrote that he had "little 
doubt" that the closings were an of- 
ficial *pronouncement that Negroes are 
somehow unfit to swim with whites." 
Black felt it necessary to warn from 
the bench that the majority view should 
not be taken as encouragement for the 
closing of public schools to evade in- 
tegration—a tactic long since outlawed. 
But distinguishing between pools and 
schools sidesteps the point that perhaps 
no distingtion should be made at all. 
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A Man at the Bridge 


When Whitney M. Young Jr. died in 
Lagos, Nigeria, last March, the already 
depleted ranks of national civil rights 
leaders suffered a seemingly irreparable 
blow. Militant young blacks, scornful 
of older, more established organizations 
like Young's Urban League, have not 
produced a man with his skill as a per- 
suasive negotiator and as a goad to 
whites who wield economic power. Last 
week the National Urban League an- 
nounced the selection of a successor to 
Young who may well prove to-be the 
bridge between black leaders of the 
past and black demands of the future. 
Vernon E. Jordan Jr., a black lawyer 
whose career has spanned the history 
of the modern civil rights movement, 
will become executive director of the 
Urban League next January. 

At 6 feet 44 inches, Jordan cuts a for- 
midable figure. In 1961, while Georgia 
field director of the NAACP, he cleared 
a path through an angry white mob 
and led the first black coed into the Uni- 
versity of Georgia; the image of Jor- 
dan shielding Charlayne Hunter from 
students screaming threats and ob- 
scenities remains among the indelible 
Southern memorabilia of the early 
1960s. 

From 72 to 564. Four years later, Jor- 
dan took up a task that was to put him 
in the national spotlight and reorder 
the politics of the South. As head of 
the Voter Education Project of the 
Southern Regional Council, he directed 
a campaign that registered nearly 2.000,-^ 
000 new black voters. He crisscrossed 
the South, setting up registration drives 
and urging black leaders to run for of- - 
fice. During his tenure at VEP, the num- 
ber of black elected officials in the 
South increased from about 72 to 
564. Jordan then moved to the Unit- 
ed Negro College Fund; there, he re- 
vitalized one of the major fund-raising 
arms of the country's black colleges 
and universities. 

Jordan comes to the Urban League 
during a period of crisis within the 
civil rights movement. Disillusionment ` 
and violence have retarded the devel- 
opment of a second generation of na- 
tional leaders; increasingly, blacks have 
turned away from national organizations 
toward local programs and local lead- 
ership. Jordan declines to speculate | 
about any changes he may make i 
Urban League policies and program: 
but his belief in the importance of blac 
political power is likely to be felt o 
he takes over. E 

Jordan observes that by ed 
and experience he is a lawyer. 
ident Nixon often makes the sam 
about himself; Jordan intends | 
his case to the Lawyer-Pi 
not only be heard, but get : 
dan is a persuasive man. He on k 
part in a hot debate over civil rights 
with a conservative Southern Congress- 
man—who was so impressed that he of- 
fered Jo ) 
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N Luxembourg's Kirchberg European 
Center this week, a meeting is taking 
place that may well mark a watershed 
in Europe's torn and often tragic his- 
tory. For the fifth time in six months, 
the foreign ministers of the six mem- 
bers of the European Economic Com- 
munity are meeting with Chief British 
Negotiator Geoffrey Rippon to clear 
the last hurdles on the terms for Brit- 
ain’s entry into the Common Market. 
Only two major issues remain un- 
resolved: a guarantee for sales of New 
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Common Market: What If Britain Says We 


With Norway, Denmark and Ireland 
poised to join Britain in entering the 
Market, the Six may thus become the 
Ten by 1973 (the target date for for- 
mal. British entry), giving Europe its 
greatest unity since the beginning .of 
the breakup of Charlemagne’s empire 
in 814. 

The irony is that this time it is the Brit- 
ish who may keep themselves out of 
the Common Market. British sentiment 
has turned sharply against a linkup. 
Aware of the strong anti-Market tide, 


GRAYSMITH—SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
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“We're gonna be in the Common Market! We're gonna be inthe . . ." 


Zealand's dairy products to the Common 
Market, and the amount of Britain's ini- 
tial contribution to the $4 billion EEC 
budget, No one expects either issue to 
block British progress. In 1963 and again 
in 1967, British hopes of joining Eu- 
rope foundered on Charles de Gaulle's 
imperious no. This time the French 
mood is different, as was obvious dur- 
ing last month's summit meeting be- 
tween President Georges Pompidou and 
Prime Minister Edward Heath. “They 
are bantering and joking with us," re- 
ports a delighted British negotiator. 
“Their orders clearly are ‘Get it 
through.’ ” 


— Barring an unforeseen snag, the Brit- 


ish are almost certain to leave Lux- 
nbourg.by the middle of this week 
ith an attractive set of terms, includ- 
bably an initial British payment 
under 10% of the EEC budget. 


Heath said last week that he would not 
submit the entry issue to Parliament 
until after the summer recess and the an- 
nual party conferences in early October. 
By that time he hopes that an ex- 
tensive government publicity campaign 
will have rallied grass-roots support for 
EEC membership, but it is just as pos- 
sible that the opposition will have be- 
come more deeply entrenched. Former 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson has ac- 
cused Heath of “trying to bounce Brit- 
ain into Europe,” and he may very 
well lead the Labor Party into an anti- 
Market position. 

Negative Results. What would hap- 
pen if Britain did not join the Common 
Market? Many Continentals find the 
Prospect so depressing that they dislike 
even thinking about it. When they do, 
they use words like disaster, tragedy and 
unthinkable. The Market, of course, has 
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Soviet Thrust in the Mediterranea 


OW the spy will appear,” murmured 

the signal officer of the cruiser 
Dzerzhinsky as the Soviet vessel cau- 
tiously approached the Bosporus on 
its voyage from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean. 

"What spy?" asked the man at his 
side, an /zvestia correspondent who was 
aboard the cruiser because Defense Min- 
ister Andrei Grechko, Fleet Admiral 
Sergei Gorshkov and General Aleksei 
Yepishev, the top political commissar 
for the Soviet military, were paying a 
visit to Moscow's Mediterranean fleet. 

“The American destroyer,” said the 
signal officer. “It always glues itself to 
us as soon as we pass through these nar- 
rows." Sure enough, the Dzerzhinsky 
had no sooner passed Istanbul when a 
Sixth Fleet destroyer, the U.S.S. Rick- 


AP 


etts, took position alongside. Surveil- 
lance was so close that the exasperated 
captain of the Dzerzhinsky finally 
flashed a message: “Sir, this is not Broad- 
way. Please find a safer place for your 
promenade.” i : 
Formidable Force. The skipper of 
the Ricketts was acting out of habit. 
Since. World War II, the Mediterranean 
has been an American promenade from 
the Dardanelles to Gibraltar, 2,330 miles 
to the west. A formidable task force of 
warships and combat-ready Marines was 
posted in the Mediterranean to protect 
the southern flank of NATO, to "project 
force ashore" in the event of political cri- 
ses," and simply to show the U.S. flag. 
For a long time the Mediterranean was 
an American lake; any warship sighted 


* It happened only once, in 1958, when Ma- 
rines waded onto Beirut beaches strewn with 
ca-Cola bottles d suntanned bathin: 
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GRECHKO, GORSHKOV & YEPISHEV ABOARD SOVIET CRUISER IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
“No, we are not guests in this sea." 3 


ing beau- — 


ma 


was bound to be either friendly, neu- 
tral or innocuous. | 

Since 1964, however, the U.S. has 
increasingly had to share its mare nos- 
trum with a constantly growing Rus- 
sian fleet. Today the two forces are 
very nearly equal. The Sixth Fleet, com- 
manded by Vice Admiral Isaac C. 
Kidd Jr. (who will shortly move up- 
ward to become head of the Naval Ma- 
terial Command and be replaced by 
Vice Admiral Gerald E. Miller), con- 
sists of 45 ships, including three air- 
craft carriers, along with four sub- 
marines, 200 planes and 25,000 men. 
Under Vice Admiral V.N. Leonenkov, 
the Soviet force, an arm of the Black 
Sea fleet, consists of 40 to 60 ships, 
ten to 13 submarines and as many as 
10,000 men—but no aircraft except 


those aboard the helicopter carriers Mos- Sy 
kva or Leningrad. U.S. combat ships 


on the average are 19 years old; the Rus- — 


sian fleet averages only seven years. 
Of all Soviet warships serving in - 
international waters, fully one-half  - 
are assigned to the Mediterrane i 
Says Kidd: "We walk a tightrope 
adequacy." 

In the Battle Zone. U.S. officers | 
understandably alarmed by this shift 
of balances. Soviet naval stre [ 
all oceans has been growing 
markable rapidity for several y! 
(Time cover, Feb. 23, 19 
stops them," admits A 
H. Moorer, Chairman of 
of Staff. "They are m 
where." Nowhere is this. 


ton carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


the action Is here." 
| The Russians have become a 
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eveloped into its southern front. The" b i F'Riev in the 10th 
‘Mediterranean, which was for NATO 
part of the zone of the interior, a rear 
‘area, is now within the battle zone.” Con- 
cern filters down to officers at sea with 
the fleet. “There is no feeling now of 
being on a second team,” says Captain 
John E. Hansen, skipper of the 62,000- 


Commander Richard Hopper, who heads 

the Roosevelt's 75-plane air group: “This 

M used to be a sunshine cruise. Pilots vol- 

i | unteered from here for Viet Nam. Now 
H 


stant threat in the Mediterranean be- 
cause they have learned to keep their 
ships on station and, as the U.S. does, re- 
supply them at sea with the four es- 
sential b's—bombs, bullets, beans and 
ES black oil. At the same time, Soviet di- 
a plomacy has carved out several im- 
{i portant auxiliary ports for the fleet along 

- the Mediterranean coasts. Among them 
are Latakia in Syria and Alexandria 
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g a NATO bastion and won Brit- 
;eorge Cross for heroism in 


c Roles. In connection with 


» : . ith E tian 
. Russia's ancient historic role fly o CES Byptian 
diterranean, tracing its be- i low th Flee ; 
a navigation treaty signed la R 


y the Principality o. e 
century. The Russian presence in the 
Mediterranean was forcefully reaffirmed 
in 1770 when Admiral Orlov defeated 
the Turkish fleet at Tchesme. Later the 
Russians made a series of amphibious 
landings on the Ionian islands and even 
captured Corfu in 1799. “No, we are 
not guests in this sea," crowed Izvestia. 
*Many glorious victories of our people 
are connected with it." (/zvestia con- 
veniently forgets, of course, that soon af- 
terward the Russians gave up Corfu 
and were bottled up behind the Bos- 
porus by the Crimean War.) The U.S. 
is equally insistent on its Mediterranean 
rights, which date back to Stephen De- 
catur's arrival in 1803 to fight the Bar- 
bary pirates. 

With both superpowers patrolling 
the Mediterranean in force, the grim 
game of surveillance is played in dead 
earnest. Both sides are particularly vig- 
ilant for submarines, which are difficult 
to detect in the shallow waters where 
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d Port Said in Egypt. The Russians, thermal layers and the screws of some 
o now sail the western Mediterranean 


more frequently, have also shown an in- 
st in using the Algerian seaport of 
Mers-el-Kebir. Last week they got an- 
_ Other potential port of call when Mal- 
Labor Party won a one-vote ma- 
ty in the island’s Parliament. Malta 
as long been the unsinkable aircraft 
carrier of the British Mediterranean de- 
fense system, but Labor Party Leader 
Dom Mintoff won the election partly 
by promising the island's 320,000 in- 
habitants that he would relax this link 
_ to the West. The Russians do not real- 
| ly need another naval base, but they 
= may find irresistible the idea of just 


2,000 merchantmen on any day dis- 
tort sound. The watch is most intense 
at six main "choke points," or “ticket 
Bates," as Admiral Kidd calls them, 
through which maneuvering submarines 
must pass. These are Gibraltar, the 
sea south of Sardinia and Sicily, and 
the areas between Crete and Greece, 
Crete and North Africa, and Crete 
and Turkey. Both sides keep watch. 
on the choke points, At the same 
lime, surface ships frequently shadow 
one another, Cruising aboard the Roo- 
Sevelt recently, TIME Correspondent 
John Shaw was startled to come on 
deck one morning to find that during 
the night a Soviet Kashin-class destroyer 
had taken station 500 yds. away. É 
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ielhink Europe is a great community. 
IM, because we are community 
ded, the least we can do is suggest 
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]'iutllywe do more. 
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A Speedmaster, first watch to be worn on Patented waterproofing system tested by helium 
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ders are often doctored so that there is 
no record of some ships’ ever carrying 
oil to Eilat at all. Arab leaders have 
tried not to think about the matter for 
practical reasons: Saudi Arabia and Ku- 
wait help support Egypt and Jordan 
with annual subsidies out of oil rev- 
enues. How they get their oil to West- 
ern Europe's thirsty countries, with the 
Suez Canal closed, is something that 
they would prefer to keep to themselves. 
Aside from spurring Israel to pre- 
ventive measures against further attacks 
and embarrassing a number of Arab 
countries, the P.F.L.P. attack had a third 
effect. It raised new doubts about wheth- 
er Washington will eventually be able 
to draw Israel and Egypt into an in- 
terim agreement on reopening Suez. 
Secretary of State William Rogers tried 
to sound optimistic at his press con- 
ference last week. He indicated that 
the U.S. hopes at some point to in- 
volve the Soviet Union in the discus- 
sions. What Washington wants, accord- 
ing to other sources, is a pledge from 
Moscow not to move Soviet personnel 
stationed in Egypt across the canal into 
Sinai. Both sides in the Middle East 
still appear interested in an agreement. 
One difficulty, however, is that the Arab 
guerrillas are likely to try to scuttle 
any settlement through methods like 
the shelling of the Coral Sea. At week's 
end, the Israelis had not retaliated but, 
as Defense Minister Moshe Dayan said, 
*We won't sit with our hands folded." 


ITALY 


The Voters' Corrivo 

Thirty-six hours before voters went to 
the polls last week in municipal and re- 
gional elections, Italy’s small but increas- 
ingly influential neo-Fascist party, the 
Movimento Sociale Italiano (M.S.1.), 
staged a victory celebration in Rome's 


swank Casina Valadier restaurant. Ordi- : 


narily the script might call for the pre- 


. mature celebrators to come up with pasta 


all over their faces, but, when the elec- 
tion results came in last week, the 
M.S.I.'s self-confidence proved to be jus- 
tified. In Sicily, Rome and 157 other cit- 
ies, a determined get-out-the-vote cam- 
paign helped lure more than 96% of the 
eligible voters to the polls. The neo-Fas- 
cists captured 13.9% of the vote, nearly 
double what they received in the last pro- 
vincial and municipal elections, and the 
largest gain made by any party since It- 
aly resumed voting after World War II. 

The M.S.l. gains do not mean that 
Fascism is running rampant over the 
boot, or even that the center-left bal- 
ance of power has been significantly al- 
tered. Most of the balloting, involving 
nearly one-fifth of Italy's 37 million vot- 
ers, took place in the conservative south; 
it almost certainly would have presented 
a vastly altered. picture if it had in- 
cluded the large industrial, traditionally 
leftist cities of the north. Nonetheless, 
the show of neo-Fascist strength seemed 
to be a vigorous protest against the 


ing unemployment and the sluggish pace 
of.reforms that have afflicted Italy for 
the past three years. Said Socialist Gia- 
como Mancini, whose party is the sec- 
ond strongest in the ruling coalition: 
“The M.S.I. would not have gained so 
much if the coalition had defended, sus- 
tained and carried forward reforms in 
housing, health and schools." 

Anger & Frustration. Most of the neo- 
Fascist votes were picked up at the ex- 
pense of the Christian Democrats, Italy's 
dominant political organization. Last 
week the Christian Democrats registered 
31% of the total vote, compared with 
35.296 in last year's regional elections. 
Except for Genoa, where they preserved 
their old power balance with one-third of 
the tally, the Communists also dropped 
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ITALIAN GIRL GETTING OUT THE VOTE 
Across the boot, a boom of rage. 


votes. The M.S.I. gains were most pro- 
nounced in Sicily where the party 
picked up eight seats for a total of 15 in 
the regional legislature. The Christian 
Democrats, by comparison, lost seven 
seats, which left them with 29. The Si- 
cilian vote was interpreted as a response. 
to a wave of Mafia terrorism. : 
Typical of the anger and frustratio 
prevailing in Italy’s impoverished soui 
was the situation in Catania, 
dustrial city at the foot of Mount 
Projected only a few years ago” 
Milan of the south, the city today Is 6 
whelmed by seemingly unsolvable - 
it difficulties. Voters there gave the neo- 
Fascists an impressive 21.5% of the 
vote. “It was a corrivo," said a worker. 
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Denied the right to publish his pow- 
erful new work in the Soviet Union, 
Russian Novelist Alexander Solzheni- 
tsyn allowed it to be issued in Paris 
two weeks ago (TIME, June 21). Al- 
ready August 1914 has been acclaimed 
by its early readers for its epic sweep, 
for the religious themes that echo 
through it and for its superb battle 
scenes; some, in fact, have called it Sol- 
zhenitsyn's War and Peace. . 

All of Solzhenitsyn's major novels are 
concerned with the behavior of men 

in extremis, be it in prison, in a cancer 
^ ward Or, as in this case, at the battle 
front. The author describes the new 
work, the first volume of a projected tril- 
ogy, as "the main task of my life,” 
and notes with regret in an afterword: 
"Now that I am on my way to the goal, 
I am afraid it is too late. I may not have 
time and creative imagination left for 
this 20-year work." Solzhenitsyn focuses 
on eleven days during the Czarist army's 
disastrous East Prussian campaign. He 
sees this period as the turning point 
of modern Russian history, leading to 
revolution and the birth of the Bolshevik 
regime. Although it occurs more than 
100 pages before the panoramic novel's 
end, the excerpt that follows is the dra- 
matic climax. 

It takes place on the night of 
Aug. 29, 1914, after the rout of the Rus- 

- sians at Tannenberg. The Russian com- 

mander, General Alexander Samsonov 

(an actual historical figure), walks 
through the dense Prussian forests with 

~ the remnants of his staff. “He had only 
wanted what was good," writes Sol- 
zhenitsyn, “but it all turned out ex- 
tremely badly." This is one of the nov- 
elists principal themes—that good in- 
tentions are not enough to make the 
world a better place. 

As his fellow officers prepare for their 
capture by burying their documents and 
insignia to conceal their high rank, Sam- 
sonoy at first resists, Finally, apathetical- 
ly, he allows one of his comrades to strip 
him of his own insignia. Suddenly he 
feels unencumbered and free—the free- 
dom that rises out of total despair. Now 
he is anxious only to rid himself of his 
entourage and especially his orderly, 
Kupchik, who sticks close to him carry- 
ing the saddle blanket that belonged to 
the commander’s abandoned horse. 

9 

E was difficult to walk, His legs were 
not used to it, and he was stricken 

by shortness of breath. His asthmatic 
breathing was heavy with the effort of 
this simple, unencumbered movement. 
The real test for the body comes when 
you lose authority over others, when 
your means of transport and protection 
Gre gone, when your general’s epaulets, 
Which once expressed the essence of 
Your being, have been cast away, and 
your heart cannot keep pace. Your lungs 
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A Soldier's Death: From Solzhenitsyn's August 


can no longer take a full breath, as 
though they were more than half 
blocked. Your legs are unsteady. Your 
pace falters. You stumble on the mossy 
ground, and trip on the fallen brush- 
wood. Instead of being pleased to be 
making some headway, escaping per- 
haps, you are glad only of a halt when 
you can lean against a tree trunk and 
catch your breath. 

Samsonov felt ashamed to ask his 
men to stop for a rest, but perhaps out 
of concern for him they did so every 
hour, and sat on the ground. Kupchik 
was always there to deftly spread out 
the saddle blanket under him. He was 
glad to be able to stretch out and rest 
his aching legs. 

But they could never sit for long. 
The brief hours of night would soon 
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Slip away and with them, their last 
chance. Toward midnight, the moon low- 
ered and was clouded over, together 
with the stars. They could see nothing 
in the dark as they stumbled along in sin- 
gle file sensing each other's presence 
only by the crackle of twigs underfoot 
and their own heavy breathing. The for- 
est trail had got much worse. It was 
Swampy and sometimes the way was 
barred by impenetrable undergrowth or 
by dense thickets of young pines. They 
thought it would be dangerous to stray 
in the direction of Willenburg where 
they could easily run into a German pa- 
trol. They bunched closer together and 
kept calling out in low voices. Now 
there were no more halts. Whenever 
they came to ditches, Kupchik and a Cos- 
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ing and heat resistant. It does not 
depend on lead. Which means that 
engines using it can operate on 
lead free gasoline. 

Automakers are keenly inter- 
ested in this new material. And 
one plans to use it in some of 
next year's engines. 

This new alloy is one example 
of how Sumitomo Electric is more 
than its name indicates. In becom- 
ing Japan's largest manufacturer 


of electric wire and cable, we be- 
came a force in technologically 
related fields. Number one in 
powder metallurgical products, 
And innovators in the fields of 
computer software, nuclear fuels, 
CATV systems and semi-conduc- 
tors. 

All of this puts Sumitomo face 
to face with the problems of the ` 
seventies. And keeps us bus 
working on their solutions. 
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Toward a Triumvirate 

As East Germany's Eighth Party Con- 
gress got under way one morning last 
week, the 9 a.m. newscast from East Ber- 
lim reported that Walter Ulbricht was 
at that moment delivering the first ad- 
dress. In fact, Ulbricht was: nowhere 
in sight. In a last-minute turnabout, a 
stand-in had been called on to read 
the speech for the man who symbolized 
East Germany for a quarter century 
and was replaced only last month as 
Communist Party chief by Erich Ho- 
necker. A half hour later, the East Ger- 
mans somewhat lamely announced that 
Ulbricht was ill. Oddly enough, he 
had looked spry on TV only the day be- 
fore as he greeted Communist leaders 
arriving at East Berlins Schönefeld 
Airport. 

There are three possible explanations 
for Ulbricht's absence. One is that he 


was really ill. That is credible enough 
for a man who will be 78 next week, 
though one political expert said: "Sick 
Or not, he is out." Another is that he 
was actually sacked from his job as 
party boss late last month, despite 
East German efforts to make his re- 
placement look like a smooth, amicable 
turnover. The West German monthly 
Deutschland Archiv, which specializes 
in East German affairs, maintains that 
Ulbricht had. been under attack for 
his economic policies and, more im- 
portant, had displeased Moscow by ob- 
structing East-West diplomatic initia- 
tives, The. last and least plausible 
theory is that, unhappy with the mi- 
or role he had been given at the con- 
c Ulbricht stayed away on his 
own; the sulk could have been brought 
when Soviet Party Leader Leonid 
v arrived at Schónefeld and con- 
his first fraternal bear hug and 
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STOPH, BREZHNEV & HONECKER AT PARTY CONGRESS IN EAST BERLIN 
And somebody was left standing on tiptoes. 
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Ulbricht standing there on tiptoes. 

There is considerable speculation that 
Ulbricht, who is still chairman of the 
Council of State, will step down from 
that post later this year. His most like- 
ly replacement would be Premier Willi 
Stoph, 56: Horst Sindermann, 55, is 
considered the probable successor to 
Stoph. Inasmuch as Honecker seems 
more inclined to adopt a collective lead- 
ership rather than Ulbricht's pattern of 
autocratic rule, experts foresee the emer- 
gence of a triumvirate composed of Ho- 
necker, Stoph and Sindermann. 

Honecker's cautious approach was 
dramatically underlined during last 
week’s congress. In a six-hour speech, 
he mentioned the Soviet Union no 
fewer than 55 times. He never brought 
up Ulbricht’s old claim that West Berlin 
occupies East’ German territory and 
thus should be taken over by East Ger- 
Many some day. Instead, Honecker de- 


scribed the city as having a “special 
political status,” an approach that agrees 
with both the Soviet and Western view- 
points. He also dropped Ulbricht’s in- 
Sistence upon Western diplomatic rec- 
ognition of East Germany as the pre- 
requisite for Communist guarantees on 
Western access to West Berlin, which 
sits 110 miles inside the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic. 
_ Improved Atmosphere. The change 
in the East German line made Brezh- 
nevs speech at the congress all the 
more important. The Soviet party lead- 
er told delegates that the 15-month-old 
Big Four talks on West Berlin were 
reaching the conclusive stage. "I can- 
not speak for our partners [Britain, 
France and the U.S.] in the talks,” said 
Brezhnev, “but we for our part are pre- 
pared to make efforts to bring this mat- 
ter to a successful conclusion." 
Meanwhile, during a five-day visit to 
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pearance in Tokyo. After Foreign Min- 
ister Kiichi Aichi signed for Japan, Sato 
said that he was “happy beyond words” 
and hailed the treaty as the beginning 
of “a new Pacific age.” 

Mixed Feelings. Not everyone was 
quite so happy. Even while the signing 
was taking place at the Prime Min- 
ister’s residence, 90,000 demonstrators 
throughout Japan protested that the trea- 
ty lacked a clear provision for the re- 
moval of nuclear weapons from Oki- 
nawa. In sporadic clashes with police, 
more than 600 were arrested, and scores 
of students and police were injured. 
Shortly after the signing, three oppo- 
sition parties announced that they will at- 
tempt to block ratification in the Jap- 
anese Diet because of the ambiguity of 
the nuclear provision. 

The sentiment in Washington was 
not undiluted joy either. The treaty must 
be ratified by a two-thirds majority of 
the U.S. Senate before it can take ef- 
fect, probably next year. Some Senators, 
notably South Carolina’s Strom Thur- 
mond and Virginia’s Harry F. Byrd Jr., 
have already threatened to oppose rat- 
ification unless the Japanese place more 
stringent controls on their textile exports. 

The U.S., though, will retain 88 mil- 
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Twenty-six years later, the beginning of a new Pacific age. 


itary installations on the 454-sq.-mi. is- 
land, including the huge Kadena Air 
Base, which is presently a major re- 
connaissance, support and transport base 
for the Indochina war. A high Amer- 
ican military official on Okinawa said 
last week that although the U.S. will con- 
trol only one-seventh of the land it for- 
merly controlled under the treaty terms, 
“we will have 95% of what we had be- 


fore. We are keeping those bases that 


are essential.” Japan will take over 46 
small U.S. installations, for which it 
will pay $320 million in compensation 
over the next five years. 

Crucial Issue. The touchiest matter 
is the question of nuclear weapons, al-- 
ways a crucial issue in Japanese pol- 
itics because of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
The oblique language of the treaty in 
this regard—that the “U.S. would not = 
exercise the right to store nuclear weap- 
ons on Okinawa” unless Japan agrees 


—stems from the fact that the U.S. 


has never officially acknowledged that 
it has nuclear weapons on Okinawa. 
There are, in fact, quite a few of them. 
Last week the Defense and State de- 
partments jointly proposed to the White 
House that hundreds of nuclear bombs, 
ground-to-ground rockets, atomic land 
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anonymous collector for $250,000, a fraction more than 
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siles and surface-to-air missiles be moved 
to Guam, South Korea, Taiwan, _the 
Philippines and the U.S. American 
spokesmen insist that any reintroduction 
of such weapons to Okinawa will re- 
quire Japanese approval. But the treaty 
implies that Japan would be obliged to 
grant such approval if the security of 
the Republic of Korea or Taiwan was 
threatened. 

The 1969 Nixon-Sato agreement also 
commits Japan to partial defense re- 
sponsibility for Asia, with U.S. nuclear 
power serving as “the spear” and Jap- 
anese manpower as “the shield,” in the 
words of Self-Defense Agency Director 
Yasuhiro Nakasone. Though the Jap- 
anese constitution specifically prohibits 
the country from developing offensive 
capabilities, Japan has been steadily 
building up the top nonnuclear military 
force in Asia, under pressure from the 
U.S. By 1975, it is scheduled to have 
a 286,000-man army and an air force 
with 900 modern warplanes. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Prelude to a Fiery Campaign 

As South Viet Nam celebrated Armed 
Forces Day with a 10,000-man parade 
in Saigon last week, President Nguyen 
Van Thieu and Vice President Nguyen 
Cao Ky appeared together for the first 
time in several months. They were icily 
correct, exchanging formal handshakes 
and cool looks but never speaking to 

, one another. 

Veiled Threat. The President and his 
Vice President have never been the best 
of friends, but their enmity has rarely 

» been more apparent than last week. The 
cause of the heightened ill feeling: a 
stinging speech by Ky that blasted the 
Thieu administration. In the speech; a 
prelude to next October's presidential 
election campaign, in which Ky would 
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handshakes and cool looks. 
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Vice President described Thieu’s regime 
as a “dictatorship” and said that it was 
worse than a Communist dictatorship 
“because it is disguised.” The armed 
forces, declared Ky, “cannot be strong 
because of the plague of corruption. The 
present military strength is a phony 
strength that can collapse at any mo- 
ment.” Then, in a thinly veiled threat 
against Thieu, Ky added: “Those Viet- 
namese who have the habit of being the 
servitors of the colonialists and who 
practice the policy of family dictator- 
ship have to take my warning as a seri- 
ous one.” 

The editions of fourteen Saigon news- 
papers that reported the speech were 
promptly confiscated by the government 
for carrying articles that were “a 
threat to national security.” The sei- 
zure was an indication of how tough 
a time Ky is likely to have in chal- 
lenging Thieu. Under a new election 
bill that Thieu will probably sign this 
week, Ky will be required to collect 
the signatures of either 40 Deputies 
and Senators or 100 provincial coun- 
cilors. This will be no easy matter ei- 
ther for him or for General Duong 
Van (“Big”) Minh, the only other 
major contender, who is soon expected 
to announce his “peace” candidacy. 

In a separate development, TIME 
learned last week of a letter sent by 27 
South Vietnamese majors and colonels 
to Ky and other top Saigon officials. 
The document accused General Ngo 
Dzu, commander of II Corps, one of 
the country's four military regions, of 
a long list of corrupt practices and fal- 
sification of battle reports and casualties. 
“The typical technique is to do badly 
but -to report well,” the officers de- 
clared with bitter sarcasm. “We won- 
der whether we are fighting Commu- 
nism, Or supporting it.” 

Despite his bold talk about combating 
corruption, Ky said that he doubted 
the document’s authenticity and indi- 
cated that he would take no action. 
Dzu charges that the letter is the work 
of his enemies within the army. What- 
ever the truth of its accusations, the let- 
ter is a fair indication of the kind of 
charges and countercharges that are like- 
ly to roil Viet Nam’s never calm polit- 
ical waters between now and October. 


MEXICO 


Showing Them Who's Boss 

At first, officials tried to play it down 
as just another street battle between left- 
wing students and right-wing bullyboys 
—even though it left at least twelve 
dead and hundreds injured. But the 


bloody clash, which erupted two weeks 


ago when armed thugs calling themselves 


: “Falcons” tore into a peaceful protest 


march in Mexico City, is shaking the 
country's government to its foundation. 
. Attributing the attack to *mercenaries 
in complicity with inferior authorities,” 
President Luis Echeverria Alvarez last 
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week announced the resignation E. 
country’s second most power ily 
Mexico City Mayor Alfonso m A 
Domínguez, the former boss of Naf 
long-dominant Partido Revolucic 
Institucional (P.R.I.). The capi 
lice chief, Colonel Rogelio Flos] 
riel, also resigned. The TeSignatios i must ha 
lowed | Echeverría's announcemen $ lalian 
the city government would begbas—cla 
tigated. The Falcons are beliewifëeslacks- 
have been groomed at city expest Caroline 
a secret army to embarrass and ial bou 
Echeverria’s reformist policies. falorthe k 
A Million Krakatoas. By his quitfetirstina 
sertion of authority, Echeverria at 
weathered his worst crisis since li Men Bri 
office six months ago. "The Presidir Heath 
shown who is President of Mexico # ship of 
Novelist Carlos Fuentes. Echevel 
also seemed to have won over mi 
dents, who have distrusted him st} 
1968 Tlateloco massacre when kes a 
as Interior Minister in the 90 
that ordered in riot police a 
troops; their indiscriminate firing 
at least 33 deaths. 
Since taking office, 
verria has assiduously S eis 
with students. He has also P for 
cial and economic reforms 
rural poor, who nu 
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signatis liist have been hot in Portofino on 
incemen ian Riviera when Jacqueline 
uld be ehai—clad in only a red T shirt and 
> beliewfëe sacks—shopped with her daugh- 
ty experts oroline Kennedy. After Husband 
ss and idol bought her a few souvenirs and 
icies, paslorthe kids, they all headed back to 
y his quitieChrstina for more cruising. 
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e à ame; PerBBasse, Vienna, 
as nside, Y € was back: Prof. 


;, 16 Waiting room, of 
W| 3 ; Ql- 
ked e Sigmund Freud 

50 years had been 
ning 1, 2E original fur- 

e Were he last week as a mu- 
& S cream-colored ve- 


lour hat, his checkered sports cap, his 
ivory-handled cane, sent over from Lon- 
don by his psychoanalyst daughter Anna 
Freud. She could not bear, however, to 
part with the famed couch. Austrian 
Chancellor Bruno Kreisky was on hand 
for the occasion, with a clutch of city 
councilors, but Vienna is still almost as 
cool as it always was to its most illustri- 
ous modern son. Of the ċity’s 113 list- 
ed psychiatrists, only twelve practice 
Freud's analysis, and Vienna’s Freud So- 
ciety was founded only a year ago—by 
Professor Friederich Hacker of Los An- 
geles. A clear case of repression. 


Evidence is mounting that Democratic 
Senator George McGovern has big 
plans for the ladies. The only self-con- 
fessed candidate for the presidency in 
1972, McGovern told the Woman’s Na- 
tional Democratic Club that if he is elect- 
ed he will immediately appoint a woman 
ambassador to the U.N., put women on 
the National Security Council and in- 
clude them in his Cabinet. First vacancy 
on the Supreme Court would get a lady 
Justice too. “For almost 200 years now, 
the highest court of this land has been an 
exclusive all-male club,” declared Candi- 
date McGovern. “While justice is female, 
all the Justices have been male. I’d put 
an end to that, first chance I got.” 

In the depths of its economic dol- 
drums, the U.S. entertainment industry 
rallied last week to raise over $800,000 
for its Motion Picture and 
Television Relief Fund. 
There were parties all week- 
end, notably one given by 
Sammy Davis Jr. and a 
“come casually beautiful” 
dinner dance at Polly Ber- 
gen's. The gala, with an au- 
dience of 5,300 at the Los 
Angeles Music Center, out- 
galaed just about every- 
thing in Hollywood memory. 
“Never before have so many 
stars appeared in one eve- 
ning,” said M.C. Jimmy 
Stewart, “and that includes 
the Academy Awards, the 
Emmy Awards, and all of 
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making his farewell appearance—sing- 
ing the songs he made famous and end- 
ing quietly with a “saloon song” called 
Angel Eyes. He barely whispered the last 
line, *'Scuse me while I disappear,” as 
the lights faded, and he did. Highlight 
No. 2: Princess Grace of Monaco, pa- 
troness of the evening, introduced by a 
nervous Cary Grant, her onetime lead- 
ing man. Highlight No. 3: Pearl Bailey 
hamming it up in her Hello, Dolly! num- 
ber with what may have been the highest 
priced male chorus line of all time: Sam- 
my Davis Jr., Rock Hudson, Jack Lem- 
mon, Greg Morris, Joe Namath, David 
Niven and Don Rickles. “At the finish,” 
reported Women's Chairman Rosalind 
Russell, “people were crying, throwing 
their programs in the air, standing in ova- 
tion. The whole thing was glorious.” 


Evangelist Billy Graham is not too 
pleased with the Jesus Freak brand of 
Christianity. For one thing, there is that 
image of Christ as the original hippie. Ig- 
noring those famous words about taking 
no thought for earthly goods and consid- 
ering the lilies of the field (“They toil not, 
neither do they spin”), Graham insisted 
to his Second Chicago Crusade audience 
that Jesus “worked hard with his hands, 
and he was certainly not a dropout.” As 
for the popular rock opera, Jesus Christ, 
Superstar: “It lacks a clear, compelling 
testimony of Scripture to the person of 
Jesus Christ,” said Billy. “Over and over, 
a chorus asks, ‘Who are you?’ and the op- 
era does not supply the answer.” x 
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Project X 

*Neil Sheehan feels Viet Nam is his 
Story," says a friend of the New York 
Times reporter. Sheehan's first reporting 
job was in 1962 as U.P.L's Saigon bu- 
reau chief; he covered the war for three 
years. But it was never more his story 
than last week, when the Times began 
publishing the Pentagon's secret record 
of U.S. involvement in Viet Nam. : 

Neither Sheehan nor the Times is 
talking about the source of the mate- 
rial. But the evidence is that Daniel Ells- 
berg, a former Defense Department an- 
alyst, is the man (see THE U.S.) 
who volunteered the files to Sheehan. 
The reporter wrote a long, controversial 
book-review essay in March, weighing 
the question of whether U.S. officials 
had been guilty of war crimes. Ellsberg 
told friends that he admired Sheehan's 
analysis. A short time after the essay ap- 
peared, Sheehan, normally based in 
Washington, was in New York City car- 
rying a sample of the 47-volume re- 
port. He spread the papers on the desk 
of Times Managing Editor A.M. Ro- 
senthal, whose eyes widened. “The de- 
cision to publish,” said Rosenthal, “was 
made almost the moment it came into 
our hands.” 

Rosenthal dispatched Assistant For- 
eign Editor Gerald Gold to Washington, 
where he set up headquarters with Shee- 
han in a hotel room. But it soon be- 
came obvious that the project was too 
big for two people. On April 22, Shee- 
han and Gold moved their crates of 
Paper into a five-room suite on the eley- 
enth floor of the New York Hilton. 
They were joined by a team of eight or 
nine Times men and women selected 
not only for their knowledge of Viet 
Nam but also their ability to keep a se- 
cret. Inquisitive colleagues were told 
that Hedrick Smith, a diplomatic re- 
porter soon to be assigned to Moscow, 
was "off studying Russian"; E.W. Ken- 
| worthy, who covers the environment 
|. beat, took an unscheduled “vacation”: 
Fox Butterfield was called in from his 
New Jersey suburban assignment. The 
team also included two other editors 
from the foreign desk and two sec- 
retaries. All worked under the oper- 
ational charge of Foreign Editor James 
ty Greenfield, who brought a special ex- 

| _ pertise to the project: he had been Dep- 
| uty Assistant (1962-64) and Assistant 
(1964-66) Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs in the crucial years of the 
Viet Nam commitment. 

Daily Walks. The security problem 
was extraordinary, but in the end it was 
solved better than at the Pentagon, A 
telephone tie line from the suite to Wash- 


de from phone booths. A special iden- 

k was required of anyone enter- 
e team’s headquarters. Hotel staff 
ndered about the mystery 
Gold, who sometimes con- 
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Head at Harper s 
sihe four months since Willie Mor- 
rimed as editor in chief at Har- 
|, Chairman John Cowles Jr. and 
iter William Blair have examined 
&of nearly 100 names in the search 
asuccessor. They talked to about 
Tien, including several well known 
t journalism fraternity: Paris Re- 
Editor George Plimpton, former 
Iri Evening Post Editor Otto Frie- 
f onetime Newsday Publisher Bill 
qus, Columnist Tom Wicker, and 
f Bureau Chief Anthony Lewis 
| i New York Times. Last week 
sand Blair finally decided on a 
orse: TIME Senior Editor Robert 
Myerson. 


sa ájerson, 45, has virtually 


| Image at all. Part of the rea- 
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a i as the relative anonymity of 
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tea Own personality. He 
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caRelieti ags a Erene Chennei and 
TIME on Saturday, reported to his new 
office 20 blocks away on Monday. He 
bas already asked Acting Managing Ed- 
itor Lewis Lapham to stay on. The fu- 
ture? There will be a shift in the edi- 
torial mix: rather than encourage writ- 
ers to strut their stuff unhindered by 
editorial pencils, as they tended to do 
under Morris, Shnayerson will edit more 
tightly. In an effort to crack what he 
calls “the mystique of the mandarins,” 
Shnayerson will try to get pieces from 
the experts, then use a small staff of *ed- 
itors who can translate" to polish the 
prose. He says he plans regular capital 
coverage in Harper's, “some kind of 
Washington input different from anyone 
else's." 

Shnayerson's own biography could 
make story material for Harper's. He 
was born Robert Beahan, the son of a 
playwright and a distant cousin of Bren- 
dan Behan. His mothers second mar- 
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EDITOR SHNAYERSON 
Full of surprises. 


riage was to a New York surgeon, Ned 
Shnayerson, who adopted him when he 
was eight. Shnayerson was subsequently 
shipped off to a succession of twelve 
schools. *It was," he recalls, *a miser- 
able but interesting childhood, the kind 
that—if you survive—makes you strong- 
er for having had it." After World War 
II service in the Navy (fleet oilers, sub- 
marines), he worked briefly as a junior 
reporter for the New York Daily News 
before enrolling at Dartmouth, where 
he became the college middleweight box- 
ing champion and ran on the cross-coun- 
try team. To maintain his fit condition, 
Shnayerson runs four miles each morn- 
ing in'Manhattan's Riverside Park. —— 

. High Standards. His professional life 
has been less peripatetic. He joined Lire 
in 1950, put in a year with the Time- 
Life News Service as a correspondent 
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eerie feeling I was in the wrong place," | 
but returned in 1957. For five years he 
wrote the magazine's Education section. 
After surviving a libel suit arising from 
one of his stories, Shnayerson proposed 
a Law section for TIME.* He soon be- 
came the section's shepherd and one of 
the most respected legal affairs writers 
in the country. Appointed a senior ed- 
itor in 1967, Shnayerson handled TIME's 
Essay section for almost two years, has 
since edited Law, Education and En- 
vironment, the last section he started, 
in 1969. Understatement and high stan- 
dards are the Shnayerson style; his ed- 
iting tends to be heavy but deft. 

Shnayerson speaks of his new as- 
signment with TIME terseness and the hy- 
perbole of a Harper's editor in chief: 
“Harper's must be vital. It is a great 
and important institution. We can't de- 
stroy its integrity, its intelligence. We 
can't become doctrinaire. We can't be 
predictably liberal or conservative. We 
must, and will be, full of surprises.” 


Chandler's Change of Heart 


When Los Angeles Times Publisher 
Otis Chandler summoned his Washing- 
ton bureau chief to the home office last 
summer and installed him as an asso- 
ciate editor, nobody doubted that high- 
ly regarded Robert J. Donovan was 
being groomed to become the paper's ed- 
itor. But last week Donovan was pre- 
paring to return to Washington as a 
Times columnist. Metropolitan Editor 
William F. Thomas, 47, had been un- — 
expectedly tapped for the top job. CN 

Chandler insisted that Thomas had 


been in the running for the job 
all along. But some Times staffers — 
said Donovan, 58, had simply not . 


proved tough enough to take on the ad- — 
ministrative headaches that come with - 
the top job. Donovan was not talk- 
ing; friends described him "extremely 
disappointed." $ 

The Right-Attitude. While Donovan _ 
is indelibly stamped as an Easterner, — 
Thomas knows the home territory. He 
was editor and part owner of a Los An- 
geles suburban paper, the Sierra Mad 
News, before joining the Los Angel 
Mirror in 1957. He was city edito 
when the Mirror was killed by the pa 
ent Times in 1962, and became met- — 
ropolitan editor of the Times in 19 
Since then his young and talénted 
cal staff has won two Pulitzer Prizes 

Personality may also have pla 
persuasive part in the surprise sel 
*He has the right attitude about thi 
says Chandler of Thomas. " 
have a very good personal relat 

For the next two months 
will hold the temporary title 
utive editor while he learns í 
he moves to the to 
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maining scientist-as 4 
amid considerable fants 
1967, have so far been co ; f 
sions no more dramatic th Ned t. 
trainer flights. an Tap 
Their feelings are EXPTessed y. |. low e! 
mer scientist-astronaut Tian oi devici 
in his book, The Making of an r loti 
tronaut (Houghton Mifflin), gy, i Eu 
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Manned Spacecraft Center. Lagi" 
the insistence of Donald K, fait! 
Slayton, the influential director of j; 
crew operations, only experienced, 
itary and civilian fliers have been 
sen for Apollo crews. Such skilled 
ators were surely essential on the’ 


"gl mo d! space flights. But now that fight; 
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fe. . . to the fore, the scientists argue hij 
It provided plausible explanations for al-  entists and technicians. Says he: “It is importance of the jet pilots’ rde} 


„most all the reports; they were ap- a gross but popular misconception that diminished. E 
--parently based on optical illusions, stars, UFO reports spring from ‘ding-a-lings.’ ” Like Robots. Some scientist 
- weather inversions and even satellites. Nonetheless, he admits that there is at nauts grumble that the scientifi 
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_ and his probes of nearby planets have 
A taken much mystery out of space. As a 
result, former saucer enthusiasts have 
begun looking elsewhere for mystical ex- 
riences—in astrology, Scientology 
nd Eastern religions. 

Gods or Conquerors. Nonetheless, a 
midable body of believers still ex- 
ts. Among them are such uncompro- 
ing types as Gabriel Green, president 
the Amalgamated Flying Saucer 


Furthermore, man’s landing onthe moon least one established scientist who has eptness of some of the pilots hs 
not yet seen—or reported—his first fly- 
ing saucer: J. Allen Hynek. 


Moscow High, Houston Low 


Things were going so well aboard 
the Soviet Union’s Salyut space lab- 
oratory last week that there were hints 
in Moscow that the manned flight might 
last a month or more. Inside Salyut’s 
large cabin, the three cosmonauts were 
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ena thinks that such speculations are getting their other obligations, the cos- chance that some of Hou 
sheer nonsense but still refuses to re- — monauts also took time to radio their may be overruled by 
ject UFOs out of hand. Says the com- approval of "the wise foreign and do- in Washington. Trou 
mittee’s executive director, G. Stuart  mestic policy of our Communist Party.” could be costly. 
Nixon (no kin to the President): “Right Resignations. U.S. astronauts had far up Skylab pe fitte 
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negative social climate created by ernment. As a result of congressional space suits. Since 120,00 / i 
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keys control addition, 
subtraction, : 
multiplication, 
division, and mixed 


Calculates in a 
fraction of a second. 
So easy to use, no 
special training 
necessary. 
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TIME ESSAY: 


A dillar, a dollar 

A ten o'clock scholar, 

What makes you come so soon? 
You used to come at ten o'clock, 
But now you come at noon. 
—Mother Goose 


HE message begins in the cradle 
and ends only in the grave: be on 
time. The early bird gets the worm. 
Time is money. Punctuality is the po- 
liteness of kings. Though our society 
has learned to excuse almost anything 
- else, it still finds one sin—tardiness—un- 
- pardonable. It is as if we had col- 
lectively accepted Alice’s harried, ha- 
rassed White Rabbit (*Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! J shall be too late!") as our mod- 
el. Perhaps the only social canon of 
Emily Post's that still has all but uni- 
versal acceptance is her dictum: “You 
must not be late!" 

History is even more stern than Emi- 
ly Post with the hapless laggard. Prob- 
ably no battle has ever been won by 
_ the general who was late. “Time is ev- 

_ erything," Lord Nelson said. “Five min- 
utes makes the difference between vic- 
— tory and defeat." The French were kind 
enough to prove his point a few years 
- later. If the dilatory Marshal Ney had 
- beaten Blüchers Prussians to position 
-at Waterloo, the battle could have end- 
ed in a French victory, and Wellington 
might have taken Bonaparte's lease on 
he house at St. Helena. Similarly, if 
Confederate General J.E.B. Stuart had 
shown up at Gettysburg when he was 
supposed to, instead of galloping his cav- 
Mry hither and yon through the quiet 
ackwoods of Pennsylvania, General 
Robert E. Lee might have won the 
Civil Wars most crucial battle. Rich- 
mond today might be the capital of the 
onfederate States of America. 

e 

the clock-conscious societies of 

industrial West, woe greets the in- 
al who defies the hallowed laws 

J ctuality. The Germans, who hold 

- timeliness next to godliness, were in- 
— furiated by the constant tardiness of 

Senator Edward Kennedy and his wife 

during a semiofficial visit last April. To- 

_ gether and separately, the two Kennedys 
observed only one rule—to be late, some- 
times by one or two hours, for every en- 
gagement. “The honorable Senator," ob- 

served a columnist in the Frankfurter 

Allgemeine Zeitung, all of his umlauts 

drawn into an angry frown, "came, saw, 
and did not conquer." The Kennedys 
not the only public figures who 
use a personal timekeeper; so 

Senator Hubert Humphrey and 

ntial Adviser Henry Kissinger. 
Marilyn Monroe was notorious 
owing up for any appoint 

e imilarly tardy was. 
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IN (SLIGHT) PR, 


Dylan Thomas, who was not always able 
to pass up one more for the road. 

Why are some people always late? 
Why are some people always on time? 
Depending on whom one asks, the an- 
swer is in the stars, the psyche or the 
cold eye of reason. In eight cases out 
of ten, asserts Astrologist Linda Good- 
man (Sun Signs), people who were born 
under Aries, Gemini, Libra, Sagittarius, 
Aquarius and Pisces will be late most 
of the time. A Leo will be punctual 
and tardy in equal measure. “No one,” 
she says, “tells the lion what to do.” 

e 

Nonsense, say the Freudians, who 
trace tardiness and punctuality—like al- 
most everything else—back to child- 
hood. The person who is habitually late 
may be rebelling against his parents and, 
by extension, against all authority, espe- 
cially the authority of the clock. For him 
lateness can be a covert expression of his 
aggression. The compulsive clock watch- 
er, on the other hand, has the same desire 
to rebel; unlike the latecomer, he sup- 
presses it and submits to authority. Freud 
himself had a particular fear of traveling 
(known as Reisefieber) and usually 
showed up at railroad stations too early. 
The underlying reason, according to his 
biographer, Analyst Ernest Jones, was 
that Freud feared losing his home and ul- 
timately his mother's breast—a “panic of 
starvation, which must have been in its 
turn a reaction to some infantile greed.” 
Poor Freud! What would he have 
done if he had had to while 

away his anxieties in an 
airline terminal, listening 
to tinned music and 

scratchy announcements 

of flight cancellations? 
Analysis might never have 
progressed past the anal stage. 

In many social circumstances not 
being on time can be a very useful ploy. 
With a dramatically ostentatious late ar- 
rival, a person can virtually guarantee 
that he will be noticed by other guests or 
colleagues. It is hard to make a grand en- 
trance if you are the first to arrive. Con- 
versely, lateness can be used as a cover- 
up for shyness. A bashful latecomer may 
hope that he will not be noticed, slipping 
into the room quietly, like a guilty Ariel, 
and hiding himself in the crowd. There 
are other advantages as well. Since most 
parties have dull beginnings, the late ar- 
niver can spare himself short eternities of 
throat-clearing ennui. At occasions that 
Involve speeches, he can also avoid 
yawning stretches of dull and usually 
empty rhetoric. 
Whatever his motive, the tardy person 
always runs the risks of mistiming and 
ent; it : in | 
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Man and Machine tion that the Rand Corp. help him move  —everything hee IS whol 
Amid the crack of 450-volt xenon the land mass of the British Isles Into ina without Mediation ona 
strobes, the silent zap of lasersandanun- the Mediterranean. Others, like Iain Bax- Equally remarkable J; 
precedented clicking of turnstiles, the — ter's dream of a radio-controlled in- developed by Newton at 
Los Angeles County Museum’s exhibi-  flatable cloud patrolling over Los An-  pulsion Laboratory) a arr 
tion called “Art and Technology" is geles, never got off the ground. Some (Hewlett-Packarq Co n 
under way at last. It willrun through Au- business firms became. nervous and is dark, and in it stan E 
gust, and it affords a revealing spectacle balked. Claes Oldenburg's collaboration — inders. They are filled WE 
of the stimuli and problems that rise out with Disneyland began with his intense and other Bases. Whe i 


curiosity about “what people who have 
been making animals without genitalia 
for 30 years are like,” and ended with 
Disneyland abandoning his project for 
a giant, hydraulically operated icebag; 


of a major encounter of art and industry. 

The “A.andT.” program was con- 
ceived five years ago by Maurice Tuch- 
man, the museum’s 34-year-old senior 
curator. His idea was to persuade U.S. 
firms to place their technical 
Tesources and a bit of their 
Cash at the disposal of a group 
of artists in order to give those 
artists a chance to construct 
ambitious works beyond the 
technological limits of their 
own studios. A total of 76 art- 
ists were introduced to a list 
of companies that ranged from 
Kaiser Steel to Ampex, from 
General Electric to Disney- 
land. Reactions to the pro- 
posed matings ranged from 
disdain to alarm. But even- 
tually some 20 projects were 
realized. 

New Metaphor. Ever since 
the Futurists declared a racing 
car to be more beautiful than 
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»the Winged Victory of Sa- 
mothrace, artists have thought 
about connecting their work 
to the Faustian energies of 
-20th century technology. Nev- 
er has the dream become more 


ishes any sense of bodily: 
Indeed, one of the geneng 
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as object to art as enim 
mental sensation. The v4 


urgent than in today’s elec- 
tronically conditioned society. 
It is a fundamental issue be- 
cause the very idea of “ex- 
periment,” endlessly declared 
to be the founding principle 
of modern art, is really a met- 
aphor drawn from science and 
industry, The problem is that 
industrial experiment radically 
changes the world, whereas ar- 
tistic experiment does so only 
marginally and for a minority. In 1500 
an artist like Leonardo could know, and 
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feed off scientific scraps. One of the re- 
| vealing ironies of the *A. and T." pro- 
? gram was that some artists who moved 
into areas like aerospace and computers 
could not even form the necessary ques- 
tions, let alone use the results, of ad- 
vanced research. Hence the need for col- 
laboration if art is not to remain in an 


cross between Mount Fuji, a tomato 
and a dinosaur, it has turned out to be 
one of the key works in Oldenburg's bril- 
liant career. 

Etching on the Eyeball. Those proj- 
ects that do triumph come out of a 
real interaction with, not mere use of, in- 
dustrial facilities. Boyd Mefferd’s room 
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Em ir ect : 
ART AND TECHNOLOGY AT LOS ANGELES: Claes 
Oldenburg’s motorized 18-ft.-high icebag commands the 
central courtyard; inside, Newton Harrison’s cylinders of 
ionized gas glow weirdly, and Sculptor Tony Smith 
makes a dim cave for cardboard tetrahedrons. 
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Whoopee for the Proettes 


When Golfer Kathrynne Ann Whit- 
worth took over as president of the La- 
dies Professional Golf Association last 
year, the women’s tour was faltering. 
Since the 1968 season, the number of 
tournaments had dropped from 32 to 
21, the total prize money from $536,000 
to $475,000. The problem was not per- 
formance; if anything, the ladies were 
playing better than ever. Trouble was, 
the women lacked the publicity heaped 
on the men golfers—and they also suf- 
fered from what one L.P.G.A. official 
calls a lingering “Tugboat Annie, im- 
age." In her call for a face-lift, Kathy 
Whitworth explained that “we don’t 
want the girls to become stereotypes. 
We want them to dress well, to de- 
velop personalities. If they make a good 
shot and want to show some emotion 
by yelling ‘Whoopee!’ let them do it.” 

Whoopee it was as 76 “proettes” teed 
up for the Eve L.P.G.A. championship 
in Sutton, Mass., last week. The tour’s 
new image makers went all out. “See 
Diane Patterson,” blurbed the promot- 
ers, “a former flying-trapeze artist turned 
golfer.” See Sandra Palmer, “a Texan 
who is only 5 ft. 14 in. tall but can 
belt the ball a mile.” See Donna Ca- 
poni, *a young lady who plays a mean 
game of golf during the day and cuts 
an equally mean watusi at night.” And 
see Pam Barnett, *a North Carolinian 
who throws her wig" instead of break- 
ing golf clubs when she gets angry.” 

Pansies for Tee Markers. The record 
four-day crowd of 37,598 at the Pleas- 
ant Valley Country Club did see some 
sights never seen on the men’s tour: golf- 
ers in shocking-pink culottes and check- 
ered hot pants, bouquets of pansies serv- 
ing as tee markers, club covers knitted 
in the shape of Teddy bears. As for 
golf, President Whitworth was the big- 
gest swinger of all. Three-putting only 
three greens in 72 holes, she won her sec- 
ond L.P.G.A. championship by a com- 
manding four-stroke margin. The $7,950 
payoff boosted her 1971 winnings to 
$26,825, tops on the tour so far. 

Kathy’s victory, her third in a row 
and the 59th of her career, suggests a 
paradox: the more she dominates her 
sport, the more difficulty she may have 
in promoting it, At 31 she has already 
won more money—$326,035 in 13 sea- 
sons—than any player in the history of 
the L.P.G.A. That sounds impressive only 
until her winnings are compared with 
what the men make. Last season, when 
Kathy led the L.P.G.A. money winners 
for the fifth time, no fewer than 75 
men pros earned more than her $30,235 
total. And while no proette has ever 
topped $50,000 for a season, Jack Nick- 
laus for one has picked up that much 
in a single tournament. Even so, Kathy 
is opposed to joining forces with the 
men’s tour. “We had a mixed-foursome 
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*and the men decided they didn't want 
us." Now she says that the L.P.G.A. 
doesn't need to romance the men golfers 
—the pros, that is. A tall, angular Texan 
who averages 235 yds. off the tee and 
putts like a pool shark, Kathy contends 
that “the amateur male golfer can learn 
by watching the girls swing because his 
game compares with ours." 

Bigger Things to Come. More and 
more sponsors tend to agree. This season 
Kathy and the L.P.G.A.’s hustling new di- 
rector, E.M. (“Bud”) Erickson, a former 
front-office man for the Atlanta Falcons, 
arranged for Eve cigarettes to boost last 
week's purse from $30,000 to $53,000 in 
return for renaming the tournament the 
Eve L.P.G.A. championship. While the 
men's tour has the airline and automo- 
bile sponsors, this season the L.P.G.A. 
welcomed backing from a mail-order 
house (the $60,000 Sears Women's 
World Classic), a mattress manufacturer 
(the $50,000 Sealy L.P.G.A. Classic) and 
a motorcycle company (the $38,000 Su- 
zuki Golf Internationale). As a result, the 
girls are competing for a record $600,- 
000 this year, with promises of bigger 
things to come. 

Though she is “very much in favor 
of increasing our purses,” Kathy wor- 
ries that the tour “will become more of 
a business instead of a sport." For the 
moment at least, it is one long grind. 
Since few of the girls can afford to fly 
(last year only 28 of the 73 proettes 
earned more than $5,000), they log an 
average of 40,000 miles on the high- 
ways each season, sharing driving ex- 
penses. In the evenings, they gather. 
like sorority sisters in motel rooms to 
play hearts, watch TV, play their gui- 
tars, cut a mean watusi or two and 
then go early to bed. "Sometimes," sighs 
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Malaysia- 
Singapore... 
oral 
of Asia? 


With TIME, an advertiser 
can choose between the 
two — or among a hun- 
dred other editions that 
cover entire continents, 
countries, provinces and 
individual cities. Depend- 
ing upon the size and 
location of his markets, 
he can address TIME 
readers around the globe 
or throughout Asia or 
just those in Japan, the 
Philippines or Malaysia- 
Singapore. 
The advertising you see 
in TIME usually repre- 
sents a cross-section of 
local and international 
businesses. When you 
pick up TIME abroad, 
however, you're apt 
to find it filled with 
unfamiliar products and 
company names, since 
different advertisers use 
this same editorial vehicle 
to reach different readers 
in the different places 
where they sell. 
With such worldwide 
flexibility, a wide variety 
of companies are finding 
that they can easily and 
profitably match their 
markets with TIME. 
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Dark moods in a jock Western. 


Kathy, "I think the hardest part is pack- 
ing and unpacking the car." And other 
times, she adds, "I think it would be 
great to be married and have a family. 
But the fellow would have to be strong. 
Ive become very independent." Under 
her leadership, so has women's golf. 


Alex and the Angry Angels 


There is no truth to the rumor that 
the California Angels are going to be re- 
named the Hell’s Angels. If anything, 
the rumble abuilding in Anaheim last 
week sounded more like the scenario 
for a jock Western: 

First of all, Outfielder Alex Johnson 
claimed that Teammate Chico Ruiz 
pulled a gun on him in the clubhouse. 
Chico answered that he doesn’t own even 
a cap pistol, much less a .38, Then Los 
Angeles Times Columnist John Hall re- 
vealed that at least three players have 
been “carrying guns and several others 
are known to have hidden knives—to use 
as protection in case of fights among 
themselves.” Hall went on to report that 
several Angels openly considered ailing 
Outfielder Tony Conigliaro “a malinger- 
ing misfit.” Recently, they are said to 
have shown their contempt by laying 
Tony’s uniform on a stretcher with a pair 
of crossed crutches and some sanitary 
napkins and then splattering everything 
with catsup. On another occasion, Hall 
wrote, some players deliberately tried to 
hit General Manager Dick Walsh 
(known to the team as “the Smiling Py- 
thon”) with line drives while he stood on 
the sidelines during batting practice. 

Under the circumstances, it was no 
Surprise that Team Physician Jules Ra- 
sinski, after being asked when he was 
going to cure the team’s injuries, an- 
Swered curtly: "I haven't got enough 
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BEHAVIOR 


is based on fear of punishment. In the 
second stage, the criterion is selfish need 
—as in the case of a child who be- 
lieved a man should steal a lifesaving 
drug for his wife because if she dies 
"there'll be no one to cook his food." 

At Stage 3, a child is *good" to win 
approval; by Stage 4, the law is respect- 
ed and upheld out of a simplistic concern 
for law and order. Those who progress to 
Stage 5 believe that the purpose of the 
law is to preserve human rights and that 
unjust laws should be changed. In the 
opinion of those who reach Stage 6, un- 
just laws may be broken, because moral- 
ity is grounded not in legality or in spe- 
cific rules like the Ten Commandments 
but in abstract principles of justice and 
respect for the individual. At this level, a 
16-year-old told Kohlberg he would steal 
to save a life because "human life is 
above financial gain.” 

Kohlberg's reformatory subjects were 
operating primarily at Stages 1 and 2 
when the experiment began. Although 
most of them are now moving into 
Stage 4, their problems are far from 
over. As Kohlberg himself acknowledg- 
es, moral judgment does not ensure 
moral behavior; it is hard to act justly 
in an unjust world, especially for those 
too weak to resist temptation. Prison 
rules are often unfair, and prison staff- 
ers are not necessarily much more moral 
than inmates. Outside, released prisoners 
may find a society that may not help re- 
inforce their new-found morality; al- 
though U.S. democracy is founded on 
Stage 5 thinking, Kohlberg estimates 
that fewer than one out of three Amer- 
icans have reached that level. 

Moral Nihilism. Yet Kohlberg does 
not despair, either for his delinquents 
or for society. He recalls that Socrates 
was put to death for trying to teach mo- 
rality and observes that although “we 
now occasionally assassinate such peo- 
ple, it is not government policy to do 
so.” Besides, as recently as a generation 
ago, “nobody would have raised an is- 
sue such as the Son My massacre." 
Kohlberg is also optimistic about the be- 
havior of college students; he hopes 
that the moral nihilism displayed by 
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some may actually mark “a develop- 
mental step forward.” He cites as an ex- 
ample one study in which 20% of the 
students who left high school with a mix- 
ture of Stage 4 and Stage 5 morality re- 
gressed in college to Stage 2. But by 
age 25, they had again attained Stage 
5, with a new tolerance for moral out- 
looks different from their own. 


Help for Exceptional Parents 


For the parents of the 6,000,000 U.S. 
children who are physically, intellec- 
tually, perceptually or emotionally dis- 
abled, life is what Clinical Psychologist 
Lewis Klebanoff of Boston describes as 
“a surrealist nightmare of anxiety, per- 
plexity and fatigue." In the hope of eas- 
ing that nightmare, Klebanoff and two 
other Boston psychologists, Stanley 
Klein and Maxwell Schleifer, have just 
published the first issue of a new bi- 
monthly called The Exceptional Parent. 
The magazine offers advice to help “ex- 
ceptional" children live full lives—not 
in segregated centers but “in the main- 
stream of their communities." 

The psychologist-editors, who spent 
$30,000 of their own money to start 
the magazine, have put together a first 
issue of jargon-free articles, which sup- 
plement the knowledge of professionals 
with the special expertise of parents 
and of the disabled themselves. One 
piece, the first of a series on recreation, 
explains how to improvise active wheel- 
chair games that are not only enjoy- 
able, but good for letting off steam. . 
Another details a system for teaching 
the use of public transportation. The 
same article deals forthrightly with a 
highly sensitive and seldom-mentioned = 
topic: the intermittent and “very hu- 
man" parental wish “to get rid of or 
lose their disabled child.” 

In a different vein, an adult quad- 
riplegic writes about “Solving Hopeless 
Problems" (he types by striking the Keys 
with a stick held in his moutb), and ex- 
plains his philosophy: “One adjusts to re- 
alities. I try to forge ahead, aware that 
life may never be full but determined 
never to accept less than I must." With 
a similar emphasis on facing facts, an ar- 
ticle titled *How Different Is My Child?" 
counsels against overprotection—which 
can deprive a youngster of the expe- 
riences he needs to become emotionally 
independent—and against overexpecta- 
tion, which can make a child feel that 
“he cannot do anything, no one likes 
him, and he will never be any good." 

Bold Goal. Beyond all this, Psychol ~ 
ogists Klebanoff, Klein and Schleifer ^ 
have a bold and touching goal: to alter ~ J} 
the temper of the nation by influencing. — 
normal as well as abnormal childrens Ex= — 
plains Klebanoff: “Maybe that's the mis= 
sion of these disabled kids—if normal 
schoolkids see a child in braces strug- 
gling to overcome his problems, maybe 
things won't look so bad to them, and 
maybe they'll be inspired to help. I 
hope it might make a more gentle Amer- 
ica. It sure can't hurt.” 
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TRAVERSE CITY'S LITTERED SHORELINE 
The garbagemen goeth. 


The Case of the Missing Gulls 


With its 1,367 cherry orchards slop- 
ing down to spotless Lake Michigan 
beaches, Traverse City (pop. 18,000) 
was long admired as one of the state's 
prettiest communities. But no longer. 

. The beaches are now littered with rot- 
ting alewives, smelts and garbage. “I’ve 
been raking dead fish into piles, but T 
can't keep up with the amount that wash- 
€s in," says Mrs. Josephine Hoehler, a 
summer resident. She notes another 
change; “I haven't seen one sea gull 
since I came up here three weeks ago." 

In past times, the area teemed with 
thousands of breeding gulls. Wheeling 
overhead, they scavenged for dead fish 
and refuse—and picked the beaches 
clean. In 1962, William C. Scharf, a bi- 
Ologist at Northwestern Michigan Col- 
lege, counted 2,500 gulls' nests on near- 
by Bellows Island alone. This spring he 
found only 300. Why? Scharf partly 
blames dune-buggy drivers who careen 
through nesting grounds, plus harmful 
human discards like pop-top beer-can 
rings, which can injure hungry gulls. But 
the chief reason is heavy use of chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons: DDT and its chem- 
ical cousins, dieldrin and chlordane. 

Danger Signal. Washed down from 
the cherry orchards by rain, those long- 
lived pesticides have entered the lake's 
food chain. Whetgzulls eat fish, they 
also take in a conC®ntrated dose of poi- 
son. As a result,'they lay eggs with 


polluted areas," Scharf explains. 
fears for the human population too. 
he Government has linked DDT with 
n laboratory experiments. We 
it it has the same type of ef- 


such thin shells that most do not hatch. - 
“Gulls Here produce .42 chicks per nest 
gines with 1.22 chicks per nest in 


fect on mammals as on birds. Nature 
is flashing a danger signal." 

The signal has not gone unheeded. 
In 1969, Michigan banned sales of DDT; 
Traverse City’s cherry growers also 
stopped using related poisons. Even so, 
the pesticides already in the environment 
will remain potent for years, and Lake 
Michigan is surrounded by home gar- 
deners who use other persistent poi- 
sons. All the citizens of Traverse City 
can do now is rake their reeking beach- 
es and hope for a miraculous return of 
the gulls—the area’s best and cheapest 
garbagemen. 


Development and Decay 


Depending on a man’s values, Flor- 
ida is either one of the fastest-growing 
or one of the fastest-decaying states in 
America. Each week 2,750 new res- 
idents flock to its balmy climate; each 
year the crush fouls more of Florida’s 
once pristine air and water. In draining 
swampland for home sites, canal build- 
ers have ruined vital water supplies and 
endangered wildlife. Near Naples, one 
huge coastal ‘development recently 
erased a lovely mangrove-lined shore 
in favor of concrete sea walls. Asked 
to set aside a refuge for the area’s few re- 
maining eagles, a spokesman for the 
builders replied: “It’s all been sold. You 
can buy it back for $250,000.” 

In the past, such a cavalier attitude 
would have been met with helpless re- 
sentment, since Florida officials lacked 
adequate means to control environmen- 
tal abuses. Now, with tougher laws on the 
books, environmentalists are aiming 
their fire at reckless land developers. 

Florida officials are reviewing nearly 
400 projects from industrial plants to 
marinas, some of which may be halted 
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MILESTONES 


Divorced. By Maria Callas, 47, tem- 
pestuous actress and opera diva: Gio- 
vanni Battista Meneghini, 75, Italian 
industrialist; after 22 years of marriage 
the last twelve of which were spent in 
separation; in Brescia, Italy, following 
passage of a new Italian law allowing 
couples who have been legally separated 
for five years to divorce. 


Divorced. Howard Hughes, 65, bil- 
lionaire recluse; by Jean Peters, 44, for- 
mer Hollywood actress; after 14 years 
of marriage, no children; in Hawthorne, 
Nev. They had lived apart for more 
than a year, legal grounds for divorce 
in Nevada. Following the couple's sep- 
aration in 1969, Miss Peters commented: 
“This is not a decision reached in 
haste, and it is done only with the great- 
est of regret . .. Any property set- 
tlement will be resolved privately 
between us." 


Died. Dr. Wendell M. Stanley, 66, 
Nobel-prizewinning biochemist; appar- 
ently of a heart attack; in Salamanca, 
Spain. As a researcher at Princeton’s 
Rockefeller Institute, Stanley in 1935 
was the first scientist to crystallize 
and identify a virus. He later organized 
Berkeley’s internationally renowned vi- 
rus laboratory, where he directed re- 
search that led to the isolation of the 
polio virus in 1953. 


Died. Carlos Garcia, 74, President 
of the Philippines from 1957 to 1961; 
of a heart attack; in Manila. “There’s- 
nothing wrong with a civil servant pro- 
viding for his future,” claimed Garcia, 
who as Vice President willingly in- 
herited the leadership of one of Asia’s 
most graft-ridden countries when flam- 
boyant Anti-Corruption Crusader Ra- 
món Magsaysay was killed in a 1957 
plane crash. Though Garcia had pledged 
an “all-out war” against graft, during 
his administration there were nearly 
30,000 recorded cases of corruption 
in the Philippines—a fact used by Dios- 
dado Macapagal to help unseat Garcia 
in the 1961 elections. 


Died. Lord Reith, 81, architect of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation 
and first chairman of British Overseas 
Airways Corporation; of heart disease; 
in Edinburgh.. The teetotaling son of 
a Scottish clergyman, John Reith left 
his job with an engineering firm to 
take charge of the BBC in 1922. He in- 
vested the BBC with his own strong 
sense of dignity by requiring unseen 
radio announcers to wear dinner jack- 
ets while reading the news. Reith re- 
signed as BBC chief in 1938 to head 
Imperial Airways, which merged with 
another airline the following year to be- 
come BOAC. The dour Scot ran sev- 
eral ministries in the wartime gov- 
ernments of Neville Chamberlain and 
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RELIGION 


Bishops Under Attack 


“When he opens his mouth,” says 
the 1936 yearbook of La Salle Acad- 
emy in Providence, R.I., “Bernie does 
it for the sake of saying something, not 
merely exercising his jaws." Last week 
"Bernie"—the Most Rev. Bernard M. 
Kelly, auxiliary bishop of Providence 
—said something pointed enough to be 
heard in Rome. In a letter sent to his 
bishop. and all the priests of his dio- 
cese, Kelly announced that he had de- 
veloped an “abiding sense of frustration" 
with the majority of his fellow bishops, 
who *are more concerned with Com- 
munion in the hand than the war in 
Viet Nam." He was therefore resigning 
from the active ministry in protest, he 
said, though technically he remains both 


BISHOP BERNARD KELLY AT NEWPORT DEMONSTRATION LAST MARCH 
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last February, Kelly declared that it 
was “scandalous that churchmen are so 
concerned about abortion and yet have 
nothing to say about the destruction of 
human life in Laos.” In March, at New- 
port, R.I., he and 200 others protested 
the war in Southeast Asia when Pres- 
ident Nixon spoke at David Eisenhow- 
er's graduation from the Naval Officer 
Candidate School. The final blow, said 
Kelly, was the April meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Bishops 
in Detroit (TIME, May 10), where con- 
servatives dominated the deliberations. 

In his letter, Kelly noted that the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council had found "new 
and richer dimensions" to replace the 
rigid church conceived by the Council 
of Trent—the 16th century ecclesiastical 
assembly that shored up Catholic walls 
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Discussion was impossible. 


priest and bishop until he requests for- 
mal laicization. 

By his action, Kelly became the sec- 
ond U.S. bishop in recent years to re- 
Sign in distress. The first was Bishop 
James P. Shannon (TIME cover, Feb. 
23, 1970), auxiliary bishop of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, who resigned because 
he could not accept Pope Paul's teach- 
ing on contraception and because, as 
an articulate progressive, he had been 
largely isolated by powerful conserva- 
tives in the hierarchy. 

Lost Hope. Like Shannon's story, 
Kelly's is one of a promising clerical ca- 
reer gradually frustrated by his growing 
awareness of pressing social questions 

and a foot-dragging episcopacy. A raw- 
boned, amiable man with thinning white 
hair, Kelly lived modestly in St. Jo- 
seph’s rectory in the racially mixed Fox- 
point, section of Providence. He was a 
Strong supporter of open housing, fast- 
ed in support of Cesar Chavez's grape 
Oycott, and was impressed by the “tre- 
ous witness for peace" made by 
d Daniel Berrigan. During the 
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against the Protestant Reformation. He 
described “the church in which we 
grew up” as almost completely with- 
drawn from the world. “It was a 
church in which discipline and order 
and conformity to the minutest rubric 
were paramount values, a church in- 
creasingly irrelevant and unintelligible 
to men." In Detroit, he said, he lost 
all hope for change: "Discussion is 
impossible." 

Kelly left Providence to "go fishing." 
Reaction to his resignation ranged 
from the pro forma regrets of his con- 
Servative superior, Providence Bishop 
Russell J. McVinney, to the declaration 
of the 100-member Rhode Island As- 
sociation of Laity that McVinney had 
contributed" to the resignation by 
being "unresponsive to direct com- 
munication." In the Vatican, a high of- 
ficial described Kellys move as the 
expectable act of an "extremely emo- 
tional" liberal impatient with a hierarchy 
of "instinctive conservatives." For 23 
young priests in the diocese, however, 
the resignation was “an act of proph- 
ecy showing us that we as a 
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rious music. “You can call me the P.T 
Barnum of the classics,” he Says with 
the modest air of a burlesque barker, 
"They've never had anybody like me." 
Quite so. 

As director of merchandising for Co- 
lumbia Records, Munves was the man 
who dreamed up that company's “‘Clas- 
sical Greatest Hits" series—Bach, 
Brahms, Bernstein, just about anyone. 
The records did nothing for the purists, 
but they scored a solid bull's-eye in the 
market and rang up $1,000,000 in new 
and unexpected wholesale revenues for 
Columbia. Munves was also the first ex- 
ecutive to turn on to Switched-On Bach, 
when almost everyone else at Columbia 
was turning off. Now, 24 years after 


RCA RECORDS' MUNVES 
Pop goes the Mahler. 


its release, Bach on the Moog syn- 
thesizer is still No. 1 on the classical 
charts and ranks as the company's all- 
time best classical seller. 

Vampire. Last October, Munves, 44, 
moved over to RCA as director of clas- 
sical music and began applying his pop- 
oriented sales and packaging concepts 
to the company's Red Seal line. An en- 
gagingly brash, native New Yorker who 
got his start 22 years ago as a clerk in 
a Manhattan discount-record store, 
Munves approached Artur Rubinstein 
with the idea of a Rubinstein's greatest- 
hits LP. “You are a vampire,” said the pi- 
anist, and refused. But Rubinstein did 
go along with a reassemblage of old 
items called The Chopin I Love. This 
month, Munves brought out eleven LPs 
in a new *Composers' Greatest Hits” se- 
ries. One of the albums was devoted to 
Gustav Mahler, neatly capitalizing on 
the use of his music in Luchino Vis- 
conti’s new film Death in Venice. Total 


saD. Jo Pitti: HOO MO udimueighériraen Sn, Hdheyalove beautiful things." 


Munves has managed to boost RCA’s 


classical sales by 4046. 

Flashy salesmanship is necessary, 
Munves argues, because classical records 
have been on a downhill trip for years. 
Although the catalogue is more varied 
than ever, sales have been sagging, part- 
ly because the core of repertory, the stan- 
dard 18th century and 19th century 
masterpieces, have all been recorded 
dozens of times. Between 1968 and 
1970, industry-wide classical sales 
dropped from $76.1 million to $53.8 
million, while pop music, spurred large- 
ly by the vitality of rock, soared to 
$1.1 billion. By and large, it is the 
young who spend all that money. 
Given the right impetus, they are not 
necessarily averse to the classics—as 
proved by what Elvira Madigan did 
for Mozart’s Piano Concerto, K. 467, 
or 2001: A Space Odyssey did for 
Strauss’s Also Sprach Zarathustra, “Tf 
Elvira Madigan made Mozart a rel- 
evant experience for the youth gen- 
eration,” asks Munves, “why can’t we 
make it happen for other composers?" 

Other composers, for Munves, do not 
include serialists or the majority of post- 
Bartók contemporaries, who he feels 
have no mass-market appeal. “I simply 
cannot go on taking a bath for those 
guys," he says. “Only four or five of 
them are writing for the people. Like 
Lenny Bernstein. I think West Side 
Story is one of the great masterpieces 
of the 20th century because it com- 
bines the classics with the vernacular." 
Munves particularly mourns the dis- 
appearance of good old-fashioned mel- 
ody. When he says, “It all started with 
that no-goodnik Schoenberg," he is hav- 
ing a laugh, but only partly. “The thing 
with music is that man has to see his 
own image in it," he says. "And man's 
image in music is melody." 

Kinetic Experiences. The concept of 
man as melody is only a bit narrower 
than Munves' view of the acceptable rep- 
ertory. A convincing case can be made 
that the classical-record industry needs 
to do a better job of selling itself. Yet 
what of the obligation of the record com- 
panies to music's future? Today they 
are delighted to issue Mahlers Greatest 
Hits. But where were most of them 20 
years ago when Gustav needed them? 

In fairness to Munves, it must be said 
that he is primarily a special man for a 
special job at a special time. And he 
knows it. “My strength is that I come 
from the stores. I'm a peddler." His task 
is first of all to ensure: RCA's classical- 
record future, then worry about oth 
things. Right now he has his ideas to pl 
with: “I’m gonna live to see the day v 
we wrap a classical album in thi 
package with the Jefferson Airplane 
also lusts for the day when quadra 
tapes and disks—the next step after ste- 
reo—will allow listeners to bathe aurally 
in "kinetic musical experiences." And 
then he has his search for eternal youth 
—or rather the eternal youth market. 
“The kids, they're gonna save us because 
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The Incomplete Twin 
Enrique Garcia, 35, a farm laborer 
in Reynosa, Mexico, had reason for anx- 
iety when his wife Lorenza went into 
labor one blustery night nine months 
ago. The couple’s first child had been 
stillborn, and both badly wanted a baby. 
But Garcia's nervousness turned to hor- 
ror when he saw the boy that was to 
bear his name. Attached to the lower ab- 
domen of the otherwise healthy, pretty 
infant was a football-shaped protuber- 
ance that carried a partially developed 
extra pair of legs. 

The deformity, which apparently oc- 
curred when the egg that had begun to 
split into twins failed. to divide fully, 
sent a thrill of terror through the Gar- 


to the front of Enrique's own pelvis, 
plus a partial extra bladder. The pic- 
tures also disclosed that the growth was 
not connected to Enrique's spine or ner- 
vous system; indeed, Enrique had never 
been known to move or show feeling 
in the appendage, though it made up one- 
quarter of his weight. But doctors still 
had no way of knowing until the op- 
eration itself how much of Enrique's cir- 
culatory system was connected to his 
deformity. 

Though the doctors realized that it 
was feasible to remove the extra pelvis 
and legs, they feared that the excision 
could imperil the child's urological func- 
tions or damage his circulation if major 
arteries were involved. They also wor- 
ried that removal of so large a growth 


DICK KENYON 


Soon normal in every way. 


cias’ neighborhood. Superstitious peas- 
ants, who believed the child was cursed, 
threw rocks at the small house. A trav- 
eling circus, seeking to capitalize on 
the family’s obvious misery, offered to 
buy the deformed child for its freak 
show. Fearful that Enrique might be ab- 
ducted and sold, the family took refuge 
in the nearby home of a doctor. 
Unique Care. In May the Garcias 
took young Enrique across the border 
to a clinic in Brownsville, Texas. Though 
doctors there could do nothing them- 
selves, they did call in Dr. Michael Don- 
ovan of the Shriners Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children, a Houston institution spe- 
cializing in corrective surgery. Said Don- 
ovan: "I know of no other case like 
this, and, God knows, I never expect to 
see another." But he was willing to try 


E an operation. 


First Donovan and his six associates 
pent nearly three weeks X-raying En- 


‘rique and subjecting him to a battery 


and blood tests in order to de- 
ie deformity's extent. X-ray ex- 
"showed that the incomplete 
of a second pelvis fused 


might leave insufficient skin flaps for 
suturing. 

Silver Clips. Donovan’s team ‘cut 
around the appendage, taking out the ar- 
teries that supplied blood to the in- 
complete twin. After that, they found 
to their relief that the removal would 
not impair the patient’s circulation. They 
next separated and took out the du- 
plicate bladder. Then, after marking the 
limits of Enrique’s own pelvis with sil- 
ver clips, they cut away the extra pel- 
vis and hip joints and removed the 
growth. The procedure left ample skin 
flaps for suturing. : 

Enrique, whose normal legs had been 
forced Into a spread position by the de- 
formity, must still spend several weeks 
1n traction to correct this condition. 
But the doctors believe that further cor- 
fective surgery will be unnecessary. Ac- 
cording to Donovan, Enrique's incom- 
plete twin would have Brown in pro- 
portion to the youngsters normal 
growth. Instead, he Says, *We will send 
him home normal in every way, with 


only two scars to sh ; 
have been.” Ow for what might 
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SIC Australia has nearly 3 million 
square miles of testing-ground, 
and we use every inch of it. 


1 eral is a big country—so big, 
i met we can match the cli- 
Bi most any other part of the 
ST i 

asion and builds telecom- 
Musan dUlpment for use all 
irapa This equipment has to 
Si ren cause it must often be 
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Matic conditions are 
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-S mining complex. 
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pment Works. Well. All 


That’s why STC competes success- 
fully with the rest of the world to 
supply telecommunications services 
in Asian countries, where climate, 
isolated communities, maintenance 
and power supply difficulties make 
equipment reliability an essential 
requirement. 

STC Australia has designed and 
built equipment now in use in 63 dif- 
ferent countries. Some examples are: 
Mobile Radio Systems for Hong Kong 
and Indonesia. 

Inverters to power Malaysia’s Earth 
Satellite station, and the essential 
services at Hong Kong airport. 
Automatic Telephone Exchanges for 
Government offices in Fiji and Brunei 
and New Guinea. 

Radio Links throughout Malaysia, 


Brunei and The Philippines. 
Broadcast Transmitters in Vietnam 
and Thailand. 

Non-Directional Beacons in the Solo-. 
mon, Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 
Complete Integrated Communications 
System for Mt. Newman Mining, Aus- 
tralia. 

STC Australia offers you Total 
Capability. We can handle everything 
—initial survey, design, manufacture, - 
installation and commissioning. 

If you would like further infor- 
mation about STC, and our ability 
to supply your telecommunication: 
needs, write to— 

Mr. Gerald York, Export Man 
Standard Telephones and C 
Pty. Limited, Moorebank A 

Liverpool, N.S.W., Australia 2170 


EW economic issues have revived as 

suddenly as antitrust policy. Only 
weeks ago, excitement about business 
concentration and the potentialities of 
vigorous trust-busting seemed, in the 
words of Historian Richard Hofstadter, 
*a faded passion." Now the virtues and 
evils of business bigness are again be- 
ing fiercely debated, largely for two 
reasons: 
> Two new studies of big business have 
appeared almost simultaneously. One is 
a Nader’s Raiders report, The Closed En- 
terprise System, and the other is a wide- 
ly acclaimed book, America, Inc. (see 
box). Both argue that giant size gives 
the biggest U.S. corporations the pow- 
er to hurt the consumer by charging ex- 
cessive prices, engaging in collusive deal- 
ings and ignoring public concern about 
product safety and pollution. Nader’s 
Raiders advocate the breakup of every 
U.S. corporation that has assets of more 
than $2 billion—except for *natural-mo- 
nopoly. rate-regulated public utilities like 
A-T. & T."* 
> The White House has been dropping 
hints that it is considering relaxing an- 
titrust enforcement in order to help 
American industry compete more ef- 
fectively with foreign rivals. U.S. busi- 
nessmen have long argued that the an- 
titrust laws put them at a disadvantage 
against foreign companies that, to win 
rich export orders, are free to form car- 


* According to the FORTUNE 500 listings, 
107 companies would be subject to breakup. 
Among them: 42 industrial firms, including 
the Big Three automakers and 14 oil com- 
panies; 37 banks; 18 life insurers; eight trans- 
portation companies; and two retailers, Sears, 
Roebuck and Marcor. 


9 GALBRAITH BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
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Antitrust: New Life in an Old Issue 


tels and engage in reciprocal deals (You 
buy from me, and I'll buy from you). 
Government officials also worry about 
great foreign mergers that are creating 
companies equal in size to the largest 
U.S. firms. 

Growing Concentration. Washing- 
ton's trustbusters have filed few major 
cases lately, but Richard McLaren, 
the Justice Department's antitrust chief, 
insists that there has been no slackening 
of zeal. The Administration's prime con- 
cern is controlling "merger mania," 
he explains, and recently there just 
have not been any big mergers to at- 
tack. Attorney General John Mitchell 
discouraged many corporate giants from 
contemplating merger by emphasizing 


'in a 1969 speech that the Government 


would move to bar most acquisitions 
by the nation's 200 largest companies. 

In the view of Nader's Raiders and 
the authors of America, Inc., the Mitch- 
ell-McLaren policy is grossly inadequate 
because it leaves untouched the na- 
tion’s already existing aggregations of 
economic power. The critics complain 
that the 200 largest U.S. corporations 
control about two-thirds of all man- 
ufacturing assets, a degree of con- 
centration that some economists had 
not expected the U.S. to reach until 
1975 at the earliest. The critics have 
brought up again the oldest question 
of antitrust policy: Is bigness, in it- 
self, bad? They reply with a ringing 
yes. 

Political Power. One of their most 
important points is that massed eco- 
nomic power translates into political 
power, through the ability of wealthy 
businessmen. to finance campaigns for 


“All power to the board of directors!” 
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The Quiet Life. The critics mgthors ] 
that giant companies, which have his}! 
dollar investments in existing t 
ogy, seek not progress but wha} 
late Judge Learned Hand called 
quiet life" of monopolists—an ex 
undisturbed by the innovations of 
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* Marvin Watson, a Texas oilma 
mer high aide to President Johnson, tol 
ed Steelworkers President I.W. Abel last: 
not to waste money trying to re-elect OF 
homa Senator Fred Harris. Watsons 9f 
cation was that oilmen have marked 
a former Democratic national chaimé 
political extinction. They have nevtr 
Harris for voting against one of their [s 
Russell Long, for Senate whip in 1969. 
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order to increase their dividends. Pri- 
or to 1965, they report, Bank of Amer- 
ica got insurance from Prudential at 
37€ per $100 of coverage; then Pru- 
dential raised its prices 6596, to 61e 
per $100, “at the bank's behest.” 

> Government evidence in an antitrust 
case showed that, between 1953 and 
1961, three manufacturers of antibiotics 
incurred manufacturing costs as low as 
$1.52 per 100 tablets of tetracycline, 
which they sold to druggists at a fixed 
price of $30.60, or 20 times as much; 
the retail price was $51, According to 
a Nader report, the retail price has 
since declined to $5, partly because of 
publicity brought by the case. 

P The American Gas Association for 
years failed to develop safety devices 
that would protect children from be- 
ing burned by the hot grilles over 
floor furnaces; yet a small manufacturer 
came up with several devices within 
weeks of winning an $800 contract 
from the National Commission on Prod- 
uct Safety. 

The book does not always make clear 
what relation the authors see between 
business sins and giant corporate size. 
Mintz and Cohen do, however, hammer 
home one disquieting point. As corpora- 
tions grow and become more bureaucrat- 
ic, the responsibility for decisions—and 
still more, for failure to make decisions 
— becomes diffused among more and 
more people until it disappears. It is dif- 
ficult to say who, if anyone, in a large 
corporation should be blamed for not 
acting on product safety or pollution 
control. On occasion, the scattering of re- 
sponsibility leads to a sort of corporate 
schizophrenia. At one point, General 
Motors was deriding wild drivers in traf- 
fic-safety pamphlets: and simultaneously 
proclaiming, in motor-magazine ads, that 
owning a Buick Skylark Gran Sport 


Economists generally agree that when in- 
flation is caused by the pull of ex- 
cessive demand, prices go up fastest in 
industries with a large number of small 
companies. But they also agree that big 
corporations play a disproportionate role 
in what Nobel Laureate Paul Samuelson 
calls ‘sellers’ inflation"—the passing on 
of higher costs to consumers in the 
form of price increases. A special dif- 
ficulty is the ability of giant companies 
in concentrated markets to maintain or 
even to increase prices despite falling de- 
mand. That ability is one reason the 
Nixon Administration still has not made 
the gains against inflation that it ex- 
pected by engineering the business slow- 
down of 1970. Many big corporations 
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"js almost like having your own per- 
sonal-type nuclear deterrent.” 

Mintz and Cohen are better at de- 
fining problems than prescribing so- 
lutions. Their main recommendations 
for making business socially responsible 
are: 1) federal, rather than state, char- 
tering of corporations, a move that 
would give big government more con- 
trol over business behavior; and 2) or- 
ganizing Government-owned corpora- 
tions, patterned after TVA, to provide 
services that any “rational and humane” 
society must provide. : 


o 
It is hard to see how such steps 
would accomplish the authors' goals. If 
big business really has the political clout 
that Mintz and Cohen say it does, it sure- 
ly could get what it wants from federal 
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chartering authorities as easily as it now __ 


does from Congress, the regulatory agen- 
cies and the White House. And TVA 
has not always been a model of social 
conscience. It has, for instance, enraged, 
environmentalists by encouraging the 


strip mining of coal to meet its im- | du 
mense fuel needs. If Mintz and Cohen | 


have not provided adequate remedies, — 
however, they have compiled enough ev- 

idence of business amorality to convince - 
even a skeptical reader that it is no 
rare occurrence. 


big? The Nader team's advocacy of an 


absolute $2. billion limit on assets is an SS 


overly simplistic answer. There are gen 
uine economies in large-scale operatio! 
and nobody knows what is the o 


McLaren wonders: “Do you apply. 
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Size can bring social benefit 
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supporters of free trade, while small 
manufacturers have often howled loud- 
est for protection. Small retailers, who 
need large markups to survive, have pro- 
vided the prime support for the mis- 
named “fair trade” price-fixing laws. 
The construction industry, which is frag- 
mented into myriad poorly financed 
small companies, has been a prize ex- 
ample of both technological lethargy 
and violent inflation. : 

For the immediate future, breaking 
up the nation's biggest companies seems 
a political impossibility—not least be- 
cause the American temperament will 
not stand for laws that seem to put lim- 
its om growth and success. Democratic 
Senator Philip Hart of Michigan, a lead- 
ing congressional foe of monopoly, 
told Time Correspondent Hays Gorey: 
"I don’t think a case has been made 
that we'd be better off if General Mo- 
tors were broken into five separate com- 
panies.” There is a genuine problem, 
though, in making the sometimes ele- 
phantine bureaucracy of the giant cor- 
porations responsive to the public will. 
One way to do that is to continue crit- 
icizing their faults. Thus the new stud- 
ies, despite their flaws, serve a useful 
purpose. 


PERSONALITIES 
Bunting’s Bet 

When it comes to making important 
changes in interest rates, the big-time 
bankers of New York, Chicago and 
"San Francisco have recently taken a 
back seat to Philadelphia’s John R. Bun- 
ting, the controversial chief of the First 
(Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co. On 
two occasions in 1968 and 1970, Bun- 
ting was the first to cut the prime rate, 
and other bankers quickly followed. Last 
week, ignoring pleas and pressure from 
the Nixon Administration, Bunting act- 
ed again. This time he hiked the prime, 
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BANKER BUNTING 
ed on a long limb. 


from 54% to 5396. By week’s end Bun- 
ting was out on a long limb, because 
no other major banks had followed. 
Still, he was unworried, figuring that 
the general rise of other interest rates 
will soon bring the other banks around. 
As he told Time Correspondent John 
Tompkins: “I like to do things that oth- 
ers consider risky—when I have an 
8096 chance of winning." 

Earth Bonds. By word and deed, Bun- 
ting, who is 45, has often shaken up 
the banking establishment. He has ac- 
cused other bankers of discriminatory 
hiring practices, and has made plans to 
add a woman, a black, a priest and a con- 
sumer activist to First Pennsylvania's 
board. He would like, the Federal Re- 
serve Board to have a double standard 
for reserve requirements, enabling banks 
to provide special low-cost loans for so- 
cially useful projects, including construc- 
tion in housing-short areas and black 
business development. Last year his bank 
introduced *Earth Bonds," a form of 
savings bonds, with most proceeds go- 
ing to programs aimed: at controlling 
air pollution. But the bonds did not go 
over well, because they were sold pri- 
marily to low-earning young buyers. 
Bunting was more successful when he 
had First Pennsylvania lend money to 
the producers of the movie Joe. The 
bank got 1246 interest on the loan plus 
$13,000 in warrants; they are now worth 
$138,000 and Bunting is still holding 
on to them, believing that they will 
jump much higher. 

For fear of creating conflicts of in- 
terest, Bunting makes no personal in- 
vestments for himself, nor has he ac- 
cepted appointments to any corporate 
boards since he became the bank's pres- 
ident in 1968. “Bankers are invited onto 
boards for the wrong reason," he says. 
"The company chiefs think that such ap- 
pointments ensure them a line of cred- 
it.” He often criticizes politicians as 
well as businessmen. Bunting, who calls 
himself a liberal independent, says, "I 
travel in Republican circles, but I can't 
find many Nixon supporters." 

Radical Changes. A non-Main Liner 
Philadelphian who worked for 14 years 
as a Federal Reserve economist before 
Joining the bank in 1964, Bunting be- 
lieves that radical changes, especially in 
corporations, are inevitable in the 1970s. 
“Td just like them to be as evolutionary 
as possible,” he says. Bunting can take 
some unusual stands, largely because 
he is, by most measures, a highly suc- 
cessful moneymaker. Since he has be- 
come president, the bank has increased 
assets from $2.7 billion to $3.9 billion. 
The Wall Street brokerage firm of East- 
man Dillon has just issued an invest- 
ment report that praises the bank and 
Bunting, because “his decisions have 
proved farsighted and profitable.” In par- 
ticular, Eastman Dillon notes that he 
hes raised the bank's earnings potential 

y acquiring mortgage and consumer 
finance firms, and has drawn valuable at- 


tention to the bank by making his much- 
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some young Americans. “Uncle Wiggly,” 
as one 26-year-old Los Angeles boot- 
legger is known, worked his way through 
an Eastern business school by whole- 
saling pirated records. Now that he has 
his M.B.A., Uncle Wiggly has chosen 
to stay in the business. "There's a lot 
of satisfaction in this work," he says. 
"Many of our salesmen would otherwise 
be pushing drugs. We give a lot of 
money to the free clinic and to the 
peace coalition. I don't think there's any- 
thing illegal about this." 

Uncle Wiggly offers his customers a 
selection of twelve records, with the 
guarantee of a new title every six weeks. 
"Right now we're working on a Janis 
Joplin album that's going to be the big- 
gest bootleg ever," he says. “We're tak- 
ing orders, and- then we're going to 
deliver them all in the same 24-hour pe- 
riod. You see, if we don't do it that 
way, somebody will get hold of an 
early copy, duplicate it and start com- 
peting with us." One of his worst prob- 
lems, he notes, is bootlegging. 


INDUSTRY 
The Comeback King 


King Coal, once written off as an 
early victim of the nuclear age, has in- 
stead become its first comeback kid. 
U.S. coal production, which dropped 
by more than a third midway through 
the '50s, this year is on the way to set- 
ting a new record somewhat above the 
previous high of 630 million tons in 
1947. Largely as a result of the deep- 
ening national energy crisis, President 
Nixon recently asked Congress to dou- 
ble funding of research into new and 
cleaner ways of using the fuel that ran 
steamboats and locomotives. Before the 
industry can fully savor its new-found 
potential, however, it must overcome 
what John Corcoran, president of Con- 
solidation Coal Co., calls a set of “hor- 
rendous short-range problems." 

Tangled Feud. As if to underscore 
the most pressing of them, half of the na- 
tion's 95,000 union miners stomped off 
their grimy jobs for several days last 
week in wildcat strikes. They were pro- 
testing the court-ordered removal of 
United Mine Workers President W.A. 


(“Tony”) Boyle from the board of the 
union’s mismanaged pension fund. The 
union boss’s forced withdrawal from 
pension affairs was the latest develop- 
ment in a tangled feud between union 
factions that has led to many lawsuits. 
Although the miners' grievance was with 
the courts, they followed the all-too-fa- 
miliar course of taking it out on their em- 
ployers and the public. 

Unfortunately, their action may be 
the dress rehearsal for a much more se- 
rious strike this fall. The union's con- 
tract expires Sept. 30; both its own 
internal problems and the industry's new 
strength will be issues in the negotiations 
for a new one. For the moment, Boyle 
is concentrating hard on the economic 
front. He recently declared that the in- 
dustry's healthy net profits, which last 
year rose 102% to an estimated $46.8 
million, entitled his members to a rich 
raise. "We are going to get more be- 
cause the coal industry can afford more," 
said Boyle. Among his early demands 
are a 35% hike in wages, to $50 a 
day, paid sick leave and doubling the 
40¢ “royalty” on each ton of coal that 
mining companies must pay to the union 
pension fund. But few industry leaders 
expect that the miners will settle for 
even that package. If only to unite the 
membership, they fear, pro-Boyle forces 


MINE WORKERS’ BOYLE 
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in the union will force at least a short 
strike. : È 

No Stripping Allowed. The industry's 
second set of difficulties involves the in- 
creasingly tough demands of ecologists, 
who object to the effect of coal mining 


- on both the air and the land. Leading 


coal producers are working hard in both 
areas. Scientists have already developed 
precipitators that can collect most fly 
ash inside furnace stacks, and they be- 
lieve that a solution is in sight for the 
more serious problem of sulfur-oxide 
emissions. Another controversy is over 
strip mining, which accounts for a third 
of all U.S.-produced coal. In response 
to criticism of the desolate condition in 
which stripped areas are usually left, 
some large companies have begun to re- 
place soil and vegetation after scooping 
up deposits just beneath the surface. 
Two Kentucky counties have already 
banned strip mining, and government 
leaders in other areas are re-examining 
their policies. 

The demand for coal is likely to con- 
tinue increasing at its present annual 
rate of 4.5% for many years to come. 
Reason: for much of the nation, it is 
still the fuel that produces electricity. 
Contrary to their predictions a decade 
ago, electricity producers have not con- 
verted widely to nuclear power plants, 
which take up to seven years to build 
and usually create thermal pollution. 
Yet their customers have placed ever in- 
creasing demands on the power load. 
Says Consolidation Coals Corcoran: 

- “The modern home with appliances uses 
eight to ten tons of coal a year, which 
is a lot more than I used to shovel into 
my family’s furnace as a kid.” 

j Limited Spectrum. As a result, pow- 
er producers have gradually made up 
for the industry’s loss of such other cus- 
tomers as railroads and shipping lines. 
Another large chunk of the fuel goes 
abroad, especially to the booming Jap- 
anese steelmakers. Within the next few 
years, coal producers expect to line up 
still another huge group of buyers: us- 
ers of U.S. natural gas, which is rap- 
idly being depleted and going up in 
price. As the price of gas (now 29¢ 
per 1,000 cu. ft.) increases, it will be- 
come more economical to convert coal 
to methane gas and transport it through 
pipelines. Consolidation is building a 
demonstration plant in Rapid City, 
S. Dak., that will use the “gasification” 
process, which now costs 65¢ per 
1,000 cu. ft. 

Last week Interior Secretary Rogers 
Morton declared that gasification “is 
one of the most promising areas we 
are exploring in the energy spectrum.” 

That spectrum at present is more lim- 

ited than it should be, in part because 

U.S. planners prematurely assumed a 

coal phase-out. Their miscalculation 

should be gratifying news not only for 


oal men but also for other industries 


"doomed" by the technology of 
As coal's case showed, that 
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JAPAN 
Mao in the Supermarket 


What is a true bastion of iron? It is 
the masses, the millions upon millions 
of people who genuinely support the 
revolution. 

—Mao Tse-tung 


Replace “the revolution” with the 
term sound merchandising, and that quo- 
tation becomes a guide to success in cap- 
italist retailing. So claims Isao Nakauchi, 
head of Japan’s fastest-growing store 
chain and an admitted admirer of Mao, 
even though he himself is a political con- 
servative. By following the Chairman’s 
Strategic principles, Nakauchi has built 
his 14-year-old Daiei, Inc., into a 63- 
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NAKAUCHI INSPECTING CHINESE SHIRTS 
Put the managers in barracks. 


store chain that in 1970 grossed $415 
million, second only to the volume of the 
Mitsukoshi department stores. This year 
Nakauchi expects to become No. 1 by 
pushing Daier's sales to $556 million. 
Aiding Mamma-san. Nakauchi, 48, 
has been leading something of a rev- 
olution in the stiffly cartelized world of 
Japanese retailing. The country has 1.2 
million mostly tiny stores, many of which 
cooperate in keeping prices high enough 
to enable all to stay in business, “Even 
our barbers and laundries have self-pro- 
tective cartels,” complains Nakauchi. He 
Supports Mao’s “bastion of iron" prin- 
ciple, which he interprets to mean that 
the masses (i.e., Consumers) should be 
kings, and the retailer should serve them 
by selling at the lowest possible prices. 
Accordingly, Nakauchi pioneered in 
bringing the American-style supermar- 
ket to Japan in 1957, He is opening 
four new stores this month and plans an- 


_ other nine by year's end, mostly in Ja- 
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CINEMA 


JODOROWSKY IN "EL TOPO" 
Neither messiah nor mountebank. 


Cosmological Circus 


Every midnight for the past seven 
months, the Elgin Theater in New York 
City’s Chelsea district has presented a 
Screening of an exceedingly curious and 
especially arresting film called EJ Topo 
(The Mole). An allegorical western made 
in Mexico by a Chilean-Russian stage di- 
rector named Alexandro Jodorowsky, 
El Topo has not been shown at all out- 
side Manhattan; reviews, aside from the 
-underground press, have been few and 
mostly negative. Nonetheless, the film 
has been kept alive by word of mouth 
spread by a burgeoning band of fierce 
partisans. Dennis Hopper had it screened 
at his home in Taos, N. Mex., and quick- 
ly promised to star in Jodorowsky's 
next movie, which will be financed by 
Universal. 

For all the furor El Topo is neither 
a cathartic masterpiece, as its disciples 
believe, nor a con job, and Jodorowsky 
is neither messiah nor mountebank. 
There are scenes of brilliance in El 
Topo, followed by sequences of un- 
wieldy pretension. The film is by turns 
comic and profound, hysterical and 
pompous, fully complex enough to de- 
serve more than a simple yea or nay. 

Pastiche of Satire. El Topo begins 
with the kind of burning, indelible im- 
agery that promises great moviemaking. 
Dressed in black leather, the protagonist 
comes riding across the desert, his small 
son naked behind him on the saddle. 
Reaching a town that was recently the 

scene of a massive slaughter, he guides 
his horse over festering corpses, through 
puddles of blood steaming in the desert 
sun, and rides out again, seeking ven- 
geance. He finds the villains, homicidal 


clowns wearing elaborate bandit outfits, / 
and dispatches them in an orgy of dis- 


passionate bloodletting. 


This sequence, a pastiche of satire, 
homage and serious allegorical narrative, 
is the best part of the film. But when 
El Topo (played by Jodorowsky) leaves 
his son in the village and rides off for 
a series of gun battles with four holy 
men, the film turns diffuse and flirts 
with total disintegration. After a series 
of opaque symbolic adventures, El Topo 
is reborn as a kind of Zen saint who per- 
forms mummery for money in a West- 
ern town that serves as a crude mock- 
up of contemporary America. Eventu- 
ally he is killed by his son, now fully 
grown, who rides off into the sunset 
with El Topo’s dwarf wife and her new- 
born son, an image that strongly recalls 
the Holy Family’s flight into Egypt. 

Stylistic Reminders. Cluttered almost 
to the point of chaos, E! Topo often 
flounders in a deluge of religious and 
pseudoreligious symbolism, of parables, 
epigrams and jokes. There are plentiful 
stylistic reminders of other film mak- 
ers, notably Bufiuel, Welles and Sergio 
Leone. One of the film's more vigorous 
fans wrote that Jodorowsky's library 
has "thousands of volumes covering ev- 
ery imaginable subject.” El Topo al- 
most appears to contain at least a frag- 
ment from each, so that it has the look 
at times of a richly illustrated con- 
cordance. But many of the references 
—like much of the symbolism—are 


never assimilated, which only serves to 


make the film forbidding and unwieldy. 
Jodorowsky's is perhaps a prodigious, 
certainly a prodigal talent. What is most 
bothersome is not his chaotic cosmology 
but hís coldness. He is so obsessed with 
allegorical meaning that El Topo miss- 
es any kind of full human resonance. 
It is instead a vivid if ultimately pas- 

sionless passion play. 
m Jay Cocks 


Natural Mannerisms 


Ever since Rousseau's Social Con- 
tract, the Noble Savage has been nei- 
ther noble nor savage. Instead he has 
become a symbol, a stick with which 
“civilized” man beats himself. Has the 
city become a jungle? The Noble Sav- 
age's jungle is a city in the peaceable 
kingdom of man and nature, Does civ- 
ilized man murder for Sport? The na- 
tive, like a lion, kills only what he 
needs. Is the intellect responsible for 
evil? The natural man does not think 
with his brain but with his glands—and 
by his actions exhibits a moral vigor. 

Lost Souls. This imaginary fraudulent 
creature has animated a great deal of es- 
cape fiction, from Robinson Crusoe to 
Little Big Man. Taken lightly, he is an 
object of literary Curiosity. Written about 
Seriously, he is preposterous. Walkabout 
makes the disastrous mistake of treat- 
Ing an aborigine not as a man but 
as a god. ; 
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Kitchen Matches in the Dark 


THE MIDDLE AMERICANS by Robert 
Coles. Photographs by Jon Erikson. 181 
. Pages. Atlantic—Little, Brown. $12.50 hard- 
“cover, $3.95 paperback. 


With such a title, Robert Coles could 

at first be mistaken for one of the peo- 
“ple he desperately deplores—that com- 
placent horde of pigeonholers, poll- 
takers, politicians, consumer experts and 
scholars who seem bent on reducing 
vast groups of individual Americans to 
some neatly labeled lowest common de- 
nominator of fear, status, greed or need. 
Coles, after all, is a Harvard psychiatrist. 
He has been seen in the company of 
notebook and tape recorder. For more 
than a decade he has studied and writ- 
ten voluminously about troubled chil- 
dren, blacks, migrant workers—all sub- 
jects that are now ritually lamented in 
near-faceless collectivity as “problems.” 
Coles’ concern, however, is not with 
finding the convenient label or the ex- 
ploitable correlation. Like a nonfiction 
novelist, he seeks, instead, to reveal the 
buried complexity of individual lives. 
Customarily he spends years, not 
months, on his interviews, confining him- 
self to a relatively few people whose 
trust he slowly gains, and whose small 
devices for enduring life decently, no 
matter what, he deeply admires. In this 
book, for instance, Coles condenses talk 
and comment, going back as much as 
five years, with a handful of workingmen 
and their wives—a steam ee a po- 
iceman, a filling-station operator, a ma- 
Beat a fireman, a welder, a druggist 
and a bank-loan arranger, the only white- 
collar man in the group. 
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Grudgingly he does admit—and the 
interviews show—that his subjects hold 
in common some predictable political 
and cultural attitudes, among them vary- 
ing hostility to blacks, a need to be- 
lieve that the Viet Nam War has mean- 
ing, dislike of hippies and “experts” 
with questionnaires, a passionate (and 
heartening) fear of going into debt, a dis- 
trust of the educated, the fancy and 
the self-important. They also have little 
patience (like Coles himself) with catch- 
all locutions: "the Silent Majority," 
"white backlash,” “Middle Americans.” 
Still, the book is very successful in dem- 
Onstrating that even on the gut issues 
of prejudice, pocketbook and politics 
their views have remarkable breadth 
and subtlety. 

Coles records a lingering (and lately 
reinforced) populist disgruntlement with 
big business, as well as a sensible cyn- 
icism about the “selective sympathy" 
of liberals and radicals. Over the lunch 
pail they may sometimes sound (and 
know they sound) like Spiro Agnew or 
George Wallace, but they are aware 
that such politicians are mainly—per- 
haps only—concerned with getting their 
votes. 

Signals of Pain, The discourse is cus- 
tomarily shadowed and low key, consis- 
tently matter of fact. But sharp signals of 
pain and courage and devotion flare sud- 
denly like kitchen matches struck on the 
thumbnail. A son remembers his proud 
father, back in the "30s, crying because 
he had to go on relief to feed his family. 
A lately bereaved father admits to a re- 
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“The rhetoric in the Jacksonian pe- 
riod had justified confinement, and the 
next generation could resort to it with- 
out especial difficulty." Ideals, it would 
seem, are just as flexible as people. 

= R.Z. Sheppard 


Wait for Ping Pong? 


RAISE RACE RAYS RAZE: ESSAYS SINCE 
1965 by Imamu Amiri Baraka (LeRoi 
Jones). 169 pages. Random House. $5.95. 


For all his bitter denunciations of 
white civilization as decadent and evil, 
LeRoi Jones cannot quite flush it from 
his system. It is as much a part of this 36- 
year-old black writer as having been 
the son of a Newark, N.J., postal work- 
er, a graduate of Howard University, 
an East Village intellectual with a Ty- 
rolean hat and a white wife, and a gift- 
ed poet-playwright who was cheered 
until white liberals decided that white 
guilt was a form of masochism. 

An ambivalent past can be a source 
of strength and creative energy. Today 
Jones—also known as Imamu Amiri Ba- 
taka—has a black wife and is the lead- 
er of Spirit House, an African culture 
center in Newark. But the past can 
also cause awkward ironies. Why, for ex- 
ample, should Jones, as dedicated as he 
is to the unique genius of African cul- 
tures, be so dependent on the white 
Man’s academic jargon and propaganda 
techniques? Their dead weight has a con- 
sistently bad effect on the otherwise 

«vital and aggressive street style of many 
of the essays and manifestoes contained 
in Raise Race, etc. Sometimes he at- 
tempts to lighten the load by adding 

* asides—"if you can dig that,” after 

phrases like “we hate as of a legitimate 
empirical reaction.” The result is an em- 
barrassing self-consciousness. Yet self- 
consciousness is what at this stage Jones’ 
Black Power mission is really all about. 
“We are self-conscious now,” he writes, 
“because we are trying to break from 
slavery. If we could see it continuously 
as people, as the devil collecting and 
using our energies to pervert the world, 
then there would be no pause, no rhet- 
oric, only action, which is divine.” 

"O Allah." Jones’ rhetoric about vir- 
ile blacks v. effete whites proves his 
own point. Like the quotations of Chair- 
man Mao, such talk is a form of polit- 
ical action, though hardly divine. The 
book does offer a savage vignette of 
blacks being harassed in a Newark court- 
room as well as a snarling account of 
that city's 1967 riots set against a back- 
ground of ethnic politics and official cor- 
ruption. But mainly Jones pushes a dis- 
tended version of black nationalism 
based on a fusion of black art, black pol- 

itics and African spiritualism. 

What Jones means when he uses the 
word black is not always evident, though 
it is clear that he is against anything 
white in the American or European 
sense. “O Allah O Shango (rulers of 
our ancient cities) O Osiris, we will be 
closer to you from now on," he cries. 


LeROI JONES (IMAMU AMIRI BARAKA) 
A necessary rhetoric. 


Elsewhere he declares, *Do not talk 
Marx or Lenin or Trotsky when you 
speak of political thinkers. Abdel Rah- 
man, Nkrumah, Sékou Touré, Mao, Du- 
Bois, Fanon, Nyerere, Garvey, Lumum- 
ba, Malcolm, Guevara, Elijah, Abu Dekr 
will plot, have already plotted, our way." 
Totalitarian Fantasy. Naturally, 
Jones fails to note that Allah and Egypt's 
gods were divine sanctions for slave so- 
cieties, and that many of the distin- 
guished mortals he names learned their 
politics from the writings of Marx, Le- 
nin and Trotsky. But why complicate 
the issue and disrupt Jones’ totalitarian 
fantasies about white evil and righteous 
black revenge? At certain levels of his 
struggle to spread black cultural con- 
sciousness, hyperbole and distortion may 
be necessary. Jones’ energetic campaign- 
ing for Kenneth Gibson, Newark’s first 
black mayor, indicates that he is well 
aware of the ways in which real political 
power is gained and wielded. As for the 
thetoric of provocation and hate, per- 
haps it is wisest to let it blow over and 

await an invitation to play Ping Pong. 
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Bestseller Revisited 


QB VII by Leon Uris. 504 pages. Dou- 
bleday. $7.95. 


The Jews who have survived pogroms 
and genocide will doubtless weather this 
vulgar affront as well. Still, individual 
Jews who find themselves stuck in Leon 
Uris' paper detention camp must surely 
regard OB VII as a rather gratuitous en- 
durance test. 

Based on a libel suit that the author ac- 
tually faced in England over a sentence 
in his third novel, Exodus, the book pits 
a Gentile Polish doctor, Adam Kelno, 
against a famous American Jewish nov- 
elist, Abe Cady. During World War II 


Dr. Kelno was forced to practice med- 
ikul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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The Fiat 128 —the car at the top. Every care has been taken| 
in the design, testing and equipment to make this car the very 
best of Fiat. Seven international awards in 1970 bear this out. 


Despite its fame the 128 is really a basic car. It comes from a 
family of fine products. Many of the same qualities are found in 
its counterparts, the 124 and 125. | 
These and other popular Fiats are backed by the services of this; 
world-wide organization with after-sales maintenance and spare| 
parts centers in 150 countries. | | 
When it comes to cars, there are definite advantages in belong- 
ing to a large family—modern technology in research, safety and 


materials, are a few. i 
Fiat 128, 2-door, 3-door "station-wagon" 4-door, 1.116 cc.. 85 bhp (DIN). 140 koh-87 mph. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 'F|T1]A| T] 
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Publication and Preservation 


Sir: The New York Times [June 28] is 
to be commended for the publication of ex- 
cerpts from the secret Pentagon report 
on U.S. involvement in Viet Nam. At the 
same time, the U.S. Government’s case 
to restrain further publication of these of- 
ficial secrets is justified. But on balance, 
if we look beyond the letter of the law, 
the action of the New York Times has 
made a genuine contribution to the pres- 
ervation of free institutions. 
Hector A. MENDEZ 
New York City 


Sir: Has the Times become so sacrosanct 
that it is considered above the Government 
and the welfare of the country? If its ac- 
tions are now condoned, that will au- 
tomatically give license to anyone who 
chooses to rifle Government security ma- 
terial according to his own judgment. 
H.L. Gray 


Washington 


Sir: It is unbelievable that the New York 
Times could publish a secret Government 
report made available by an untrustworthy 
informer. How can a top American news- 
paper jeopardize its worldwide reputation 
by such sensational reporting, rather than 
live up to its responsibility to the U.S.? 
KARL HEITZ 
New York City 


Sir: To those who brand the embroiled 
newspapers as "irresponsible;" may we rais? 
a question: To whom is the Government re- 
sponsible, if not to the very people whose 
learning it is so avidly discouraging? How 
are they to grow in "civil Wisdome" that 
may be implemented at the polls if ar- 
bitrary power blunts their ability to know? 

BARBARA E. SCHAEFER 

Westfield, N.J. 


Sir: After reading the recent disclosures 
on the Viet Nam War in the New York 
Times, I say we should turn the L.B.J. Li- 
brary into a mausoleum for our Viet 
Nam War dead. 
JOHN M. Para 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Freeze-Dried Souls 


Sir: Your article on the Jesus people 
[June 21] was good news. But I read the 
words of the doubting people with im- 
patience. They want to see mature faith in- 
stantly, as if souls were like so much 
freeze-dried coffee just waiting for the 
hot water and the swish of the spoon. I 
hate to see these hard hearts jumping in 
to squelch a new batch.of turned-on peo- 
ple. Faith is an ugly thing to nonbelievers. 
It hurts to hope for something as big as uni- 
versal love. It's a pain worth having. 
NANCY ANDERSON 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Sir: What is so revolutionary about a re- 
ligious sect believing it has "the answer" 
and that "the rest of the world is wrong"? 
That very traditional exclusionist doctrine 
may well be the one weakness of the 
Jesus revolution. 
MARILYN J. HILL 
Atlanta 


Sir: To answer the critics who say that 
the Jesus movement causes narrow-mind- 
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Surely a little, 
JAPAN maybe a lot. 

And whatever 
you have learned will be useful 
for getting a foothold in this dynamic 
economy. But to unravel the intricacies 
of Japanese business you will need 
the assistance of specialists. In fact, 
you will need FUJI BANK. 

Fuji's distinguished economists and 
experts have researched the problems 
you will be most likely to encounter, 
and have helped many foreign firms to 
set up flourishing businesses here. It's 
part of the comprehensive service of- 
fered by Japan's largest commercial 
bank. Even those already well-informed 
about Japan will find it very useful to 
consult Fuji. 


It pays to go with FUJI and grow with FUJI 


A FUJI BANK 


C.P.O. Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 


New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 10005 

Los Angeles Representative Office: 

Suite 1790, Crocker-Citizens Plaza, 611 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, California 90017 

London Branch: Salisbury House, Finsbury 
Circus, London, E.C.2P2JH 

Düsseldorf Branch: immermannstrasse 3, 
Düsseldorf 

New Delhi Representative Office: 6th Floor, z 
Bank of Baroda Bldg., Parliament Street, New Delhi 
Seoul Representative Office: Samsung Bldg., 
Ulchi-Ro, Chung-Ku, Seoul 

Djakarta Representative Office: Ground Floor, 
Kartika Plaza, DJL. M.H. Thamrin 10, Djakarta 
Hong Kong Office: Room No. 505 Sutherland 
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TIME lives on... 


A TV message runs for 30 
seconds. A newspaper adver- 
tisement lasts one day. But a 
page in TIME is read Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday. 


If your message is worth a 
Second glance, make sure 
your prospects have a chance 
to see it more than once. 
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of consumer magazines published 
in the world today. The most TV 
stations you'll find in any city is 11. 
With magazines, you pay your 
money — and you get your choice. 


TIME, THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


If it’s worth a second glance, 
it should be in magazines. 
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areas? Why not let our gallant men of war 
do something constructive? It almost 
makes me want to join a parade. 
(Mns.) LvNpA K. BROOKS 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


Apples for the Future 


Sir: No article could capture the magic 
of Leo Burnett and his "Chicago School 
of Advertising" [June 21]; but we in the 
First City appreciate your efforts. 

Those “big bowls of red apples" were 
more than “a small folksy offering to all vis- 
itors"; they served as a continuous re- 
minder that when Burnett borrowed and 
mortgaged to start his own agency, he 
was admonished that he would be selling 
apples before the year was over. 

WILLIAM O. SHANK 
Chicago 


Back Seat of Jewry 


Sir: Your story "Israel's Other War" 
[June 21] was greatly in need of telling. 
For far too long, the oppressed Sephardim 
have been forced to take a back seat in 
the vanguard of Jewry, both in Israel and 
in America. It comes as little surprise 
that the Sephardic protest movement in Is- 
rael has chosen to model itself after the 
Black Panthers. 

For my part, it is hard for me to get emo- 
tionally involved about Ashkenazic pleas 
over the plight of European Jewry, when 
I know that my Sephardic brothers are 
being choked by the yoke of Oppression 
in the “Promised Land” itself. 

ALBERT FARAJ SHAMASH 
New Haven, Conn. 


ACTION FROM 
THE GROUND UP! 


TOP VIEWING WITH RICOH TLS 401! 
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Sir: The “discrimination” of European 
Jews against darker, less technically 
evolved Jews is perhaps present among 
the older immigrants to Israel, but cer- 
tainly not among the young and certainly 
not among Sabras, who have met in the 
army and honored Jews of all skin colors, 
all origins. Instead of glorifying the psy- 
chopath-leader of the Israeli Black Pan- 
thers—they apparently can’t even get their 
own name but must borrow one—you 
could find out what is being done by rab- 
bis to help the so-called Oriental Jews to 
help themselves. 

JEAN LEONARD 

New York City 


Only a Shred? 


Sir: Hedley Donovan's Essay "Coming 
to Terms with Viet Nam" [June 14] is a 
thinly disguised attempt to absolve the 
increasingly guilt-ridden conscience of 
America. 

The U.S. role in Viet Nam over the 
past ten years has probably been the 
most misguided and evil in our country’s vi- 
olent history. The only shred of honor 
left, and it is, a small one, is in apolo- 
gizing to the world for our terrible mis- 
take and in setting about to see that it is 
never repeated. 

GARY FORRESTER 
New Amsterdam, Guyana 


Sir: After more than a few frustrating 
years of being assaulted by the pernicious 
prattle of the half-informed, the unin- 
formed, or the unabashedly invidious con- 
cerning the war in Southeast Asia, Hed- 
ley Donovan's article was a welcome re- 
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A letter from the PUBLISHE 


MW BEN three American astronauts perished on a Cape Kennedy 
* * launch pad four years ago (Time, Feb. 3, 1967), the world, and par- 
ticularly the aerospace community, shared an acute sense of loss. Sim- 
ilarly last week, the tragic deaths of Soyuz 11 Cosmonauts Georgy 
Dobrovolsky, Vladislav Volkov and Viktor Patsayev evoked an inter- 
national feeling of bereavement. The Soviet cosmonauts are the subject 
of our cover story this week—a story that was more difficult to report jj 
than most because of the secrecy that surrounds the Soviet space pro- | 
gram. According to Associate Editor Frederic Golden, who wrote the {i 
piece: “Keeping tab on the Russian space effort is a little like China-watch- J| 
ing. You pore over the gov- 
ernment-approved reports that 
emanate from Moscow, looking 
not so much at what they say 
as what they do not say." Gold- 
en was assisted by Reporter-Re- 
searchers F. Sydnor Vander- 
schmidt and Hilary Ostlere in 
piecing together reports filed 
by Bonn Bureau Chief Ben- 
jamin Cate, Houston’s Leo 
Janos, Los Angeles’ John Wil- 
helm and Time’s aerospace 
specialist, Correspondent Jerry 
Hannifin in Washington. 

d o 

The U.S. section this week 
carries a special report on the 
Mafia. “Covering the Mob,” 
claims TIME’s New York-based 
Correspondent Sandy Smith, 
“is as safe as covering a Sun- 
day-school picnic.” The prin- 
cipal contributor to this week’s 
story, towering, jovial Smith 
has exposed much of organized 
crime’s invisible empire, and 
in the process become one of the best-known crime reporters in the U.S. 

Smith has made the Mafia his beat since the early 1950s, when he cov- 
ered Chicago’s underworld as a pavement-pounding police reporter, first 
for the Chicago Tribune and then the Chicago Sun-Times. During that pe- 
riod Smith became known for the unorthodox tactics he used in his pur- 
suit of the Mob—such as crashing gangland soirées. 

As a crack investigative reporter for Lire between 1967 and 1969, 
Smith wrote a two-part exposé of the Mob which won an award from 
the Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism. Since joining 
our staff two years ago, he has also done stories on corruption in gov 
ernment and radical protest. But his main beat remains the Mafia. Says {ji 
Smith: “Everyone thinks there’s something very special about covering or- {i 
ganized crime, but there really isn't. Like any other reporter's job, you} 
just roll up your sleeves and do it.” ; } 


ARNOLD H. DRAPKIN 


GOLDEN AT CAPE KENNEDY 


The Cover: Photographs by Tass from Sovfoto. 
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AMERICAN NOTES Arenamanship for ‘72 


A Vote for Youth The shopping list included a minimum 
One of the shrillest cries of the dis- of 20,000 rooms in first-class hotels, 
affected young has revolved around a plus at least 1,250 caucus-and-booze 
lack of legal avenues to change the Sys- suites; a hall to seat 15,000, with shut- 
tem. No more. Last Wednesday in anex- tle buses from the hotels for 10,000. 
traordinary evening session, the Ohio Last week the Democrats found what 
house of representatives, by a vote of 81 they wanted, choosing Miami Beach for 
to 9, made Ohio the 38th state to approve their 1972 political convention. The run- 
the 26th Amendment to the Constitution. ner-up was Louisville, which did ev- 
That was sufficient for ratification, which — erything but hand over its distilleries to 
means that 18- to 20-year-olds will be the Democrats to get the nod, but lacked 
able to vote in all elections, local and the rooms Miami Beach could offer. 


2411—103V1SN3513 asus 


state as well as federal. That tipped the balance for the 
The states moved with astonishing Democrats. 
alacrity, taking only three months and For their part, the G.O.P. will prob- 
seven days from the time the amendment ably end up in a city that never even con- Th 
was first sent out for ratification. Said sidered bidding: San Diego. President e | 


President Nixon: “Some 11 million Nixon seems taken with the idea of hold- MAY U.S. 
young men and women who have par- ing his renomination convention only a 
ticipated in the life of our nation through half-hour’s hop from the Western White 
their work, their studies and their sac- House helipad. The city has managed 
tifices for its defense are now fully in- to scrape together adequate facilities, 
cluded in the electoral Process of our but some of the townsfolk are less than 
country. I urge them to honor this tight enthusiastic. Democratic Mayor Frank 
by exercising it.” Curran pointed out that the city might 
Just how widely—and wisely—they lay out more than it would get in re- 
will exercise their vote is a subject un- turn. “Some of those delegates bring 
der close scrutiny by politicians and poll- their own lunches and booze,” he scoffed. _icans now held prisoner. 
tr sters right now. Early Tegistrations in- “Some even sleep in their cars.” For months, the Communists d 
dicate that the Democrats should ben- ed that the U.S. make CONCESSION Hy one 
efit by a 3-to-1 margin from the youth Di fore they would even discuss the F]stesma 
vote. Admits one G.O.P. leader: “Pri- irty Young Men oners. "It always comes back 10.79) 
vately, most Republicans would just as Women's Liberation and youth's em- same thing," Nixon said in a mot ed "n 
soon not have seen this happen," But phasis on freedom have combined to of exasperation. “If we end ox fonhe 
no one is going to benefit much until produce a new p 
the critical question of whether students female hitchhiki 


goals in Viet Nan, 
been scaled down or sind 

doned, but President Nixon lis E 
quently renewed two pledges, 
that Saigon will be given “a re 
chance” of survival. The other, 
tional issue about which the Preis}. 
has made it clear there can be nog]. 
promise, is that the U.S. will figh 

until it can recover the 460-odd Arg 


henomenon in the U.S.: volvement and set a date, thy Hays | 
; € ng. It is a romantic no- agree to discuss prisoners—not i0 peop 
may register and vote from their cam- tion dating back to Claudette Colbert's in lease them." Then, last week, the amu 
pus addresses is resolved in state and fed- 


It Happened One Night. In at least one munists suddenly offered the oa eU, 
eral courts. part of the country, however, it has not for ransom—and thus created a tity Qn 
COLBERT IN “ONE NIGHT” proved a salubrious mix. There have dilemma for the Administration: fiirw 


been 73 Teported assaults on women Seven-Part Plan. The new d Te 
hitchhikers in the Washington, D.C.area came from Madame Nguyen lie s ed 
$0 far this year. These are probably only the austerely handsome geat s Nd 
a fraction of those that have occurred. who represents the Con By E M 
Nearly all the girl hitchhikers are Cong at the long-deadlocked pet v. [sil ir 
white and under 20, Their attackers, in Paris. By no coincidence, 


eck 
however, are generally not the "dirty was put on the table only a V 
old men" 


: nV) 

i of lore, but young men in Le Duc Tho—Hanoi’s cue flit à 
their 20s out cruising for trusting girls the talks—returned to Ar f 
ung with someone a 14-month ci d in: 
" Said one policeman: in a seven-part pian, 
“These girls believe their UN Sto- Re dm the U.S. agree! Nast 
ries about the ‘dirty old men? They draw all its forces from 

Ver 30 is out to get the end of this year, 
19P into a car driven by would agree to return © à 

à EO proportionate rate. ui dra 

Uys who, in most cases, erations, [the American ers] V LE] 
a the euo P e 4 
Ut the danger has so far on the same date inh. 
rls off the bs A gen- same date," said Madame? d 
2 DB women seem bent on It was not that simp! the 
proving that they are formidable dition to U.S. with 


munists reiterated 5° 
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NERS IN NORTH VIET NAM (1970) 
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unacceptable de- 


ply d «is that the U.S. cut off all aid to 


1 hash i Nam and 


abandon the “puppet” 


5. Oi omment in Saigon in favor of a co- 


Ms that would include the Com- 


T, itle In effect, the Communists were 


- Pres 


fang If you really want your pris- 


€ notlen so badly, take them, and give us 

i fight Viet Nam in exchange. 

Xi Ali Eggs. The White House reacted 
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y. “They have put one seemingly 

Hid epg in the basket with all the 
Mos" said an Administration 

|| iesman. Presidential Press Secretary 
la igler noted that the proposal con- 

5 "positive as well as clearly unac- 
{ble elements," but he added that 
AUS. would never "turn the 17 mil- 
kople of Viet Nam over to the 


5] amiss,” 
Di B appeared to be caught in a 


; e military front, it is already 
) " its forces from Viet Nam. 
ln. tical front, the U.S. Senate 
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He, "Ro tiations, Presidential 
"d Gee Issinger set out at 
ke hi fact-finding” trip that 
= to both Saigon and 
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Paris. The Administration insisted that 
Kissinger had planned the trip long be- 
fore the Communists made their move, 
but such pronouncements no longer 
sound convincing, especially in the wake 
of the Pentagon papers. What is more, 
Hanoi's top negotiators in Paris let it 
be known that they are "ready" to 
meet Kissinger when he reaches Paris 
late this week. It seemed odd, too, that 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird hap- 
pened to be journeying across the Pa- 
cific on a tour of inspection. 

There was indeed much hard prob- 
ing to be done on the Communist offer. 
On what timetable exactly did the Com- 
munists plan to release the prisoners? 
And would the U.S. have to drop all 
its plans for helping Saigon with mil- 
“If you interpret it literally,” 
said one skeptical Washington official, 
“then you'd have to take away the weap- 
ons we've already given them.” 

Ransom. There was no doubt how- 
ever, that the Communist plan was a 
skillful effort to capitalize on America’s 
weariness with an unsuccessful war. The 
President might be inclined to dismiss 
the whole package as too one-sided, 
but because of that one good egg in 
the basket—the release of P.W.s—he 
knows, as a politician with a sense of 
the public mood, that he cannot afford 
to do so. Less than a month ago, Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers declared: 
“Obviously the U.S., although we have 
tremendous concern for the safety of 
the prisoners, can't lose sight of our na- 
tional purposes, and we can't absolutely 
abandon our national objectives to pay 
ransom." But perhaps it is no longer so 
certain to the American public that any 
“national objective”—particularly main- 
tenance of the present Saigon regime 


is more important than getting the . 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY 


Round-the-World Stroking 


Vice President Spiro Agnew packed 
up his clubs, bade farewell to Fellow 
Golfer Bob Hope in Palm Springs, and 
embarked upon an official good-will tour 
of Asia, Africa, the Middle East and Eu- 
rope. In all, he will be out of the coun- 
try for 32 days, longer than any Vice 
President since Richard Nixon. 

The ten nations Agnew will visit dur- 
ing the trip abroad, his third since tak- 
ing office, have, in the main, author- 
itarian governments. Most have no press- 
ing problems with the U.S., or great 
influence in matters of international ur- 
gency. Only in South Korea, his first of- 
ficial stop, where Agnew last week rep- 
resented President Nixon at the third 
inauguration of President Chung Hee 
Park, was there even notable ceremonial 
justification for his presence. 

There are U.S.-Korean problems 
—withdrawal of U.S. troops and pos- 
sible U.S. import quotas on Korean 
textiles, among others. But Agnew 
steered clear of any substantive dis- 
cussions with President Park. 

Otherwise, conceded one Agnew aide: 
“There is no rationale for the trip as a 
whole, but there is a separate rationale 
for each of the countries.” 

Agnew provided some stop-by-stop ra- 
tionales of stunning inconsequentiality: 
SPAIN. “The Spanish stop comes about 
as a result of Prince Juan Carlos vis- . 
iting the last space shot and conver- 
sations we had there.” 

ETHIOPIA. “Haile Selassie was in the 
U.S. recently. Again, this was his ex- 
press wish that we visit there; we had 
an invitation on that one.” 

KENYA. "There's not any particular prob- 
lem there, but I don't believe there 
have been any American visitors in Nai- 
robi in some time." 

KUWAIT. “I don't think Kuwait has had 
a high-level American visitor for some 
time; they had been asking for one.” 
SAUDI ARABIA. “Of course my visit there 
comes as a result of the recent visit of 
King Faisal to Washington. I happened 
to be sitting next to Faisal at a lun- 


` cheon at the White By 
^ idenced an interest in having me visit 
his country if I found it convenient." 

The White House line is that Agnew 

~ is carrying a Message of good will as 
Well as an “explanation of the Nixon for- 
eign policy.” That should leave ample 
time for golf: enroute to South Korea, 
Agnew toured the course in Guam. He 
plans a “logistics” stay in Singapore, 
whose Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew 
is an ardent golfer. 

What then, is the Vice President—or 
the President—up to? One speculation 
is that the trip is a graceful easing out 
of Agnew, that Nixon may be giving 
his Vice President a farewell taste of 
the trappings of glory before bouncing 
him from the 1972 ticket. Some sup- 
port can be found for the theory. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury John B. Con- 
nally Jr. was last week tapped to 
announce the Administration’s latest 
economic stance, a clear sign of Pres- 
idential favor. 

More likely, however, the trip is in- 
tended to upgrade the Agnew image. 
After his abrasive appearances on the 
U.S. banquet circuit, distance may lend 
Agnew the aura of an American states- 
man. Then, too, there is not much for 
Agnew to do at home just now. Sum- 
mer months are slim ones on the po- 
litical fund-raising circuit, 

Costly, Innocuous. One thing Nixon 
could have done for his No. 2 was to as- 
sign him a more distinguished crew of 

» traveling companions. For the Korean 
inaugural, the highest ranking members 
Of his entourage were the junior U.S. 
Senator from New York, James Buck- 

* ley, defeated former Arkansas Governor 

Winthrop Rockefeller—or, as the Ko- 

reans had it, the "honorable Rocker Fel- 
ler"—Aand former Presidential Counsel- 
lor Bryce Harlow, now an executive 
with Procter & Gamble, who is one of 
Agnew's favorite tennis partners. 
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The three streams of argument that 
emerged from the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices’ separate Opinions are best illus- 
trated by the pro-press views of Hugo 
Black, the tightly reasoned moderate po- 
sition of Potter Stewart, and the pro- 
Government dissenting opinion of Chief 
Justice Warren Burger. Excerpts: 


BLACK 


Every moment's continuance of the 
injunctions against these newspapers 
amounts to a flagrant, indefensible and 
continuing violation of the First Amend- 
ment. It is unfortunate that some of 
my brethren are apparently willing to 
hold that.the publication of news may 

sometimes be enjoined. Such a holding 
would make a shambles of the First 
AmenÜment. Both the history and lan- 
guage of the amendment support the 

ew that the press must be left free to 
ih. news, whatever the source, with- 


House, amgtibsi syArya 


Three Points of View f 


Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press. 

First Amendment, U.S. Constitution 


FTER all of the frantic legal ma- 
neuvering, the hasty argumenta- 

tion, the acceleration of suspense in the 
certainty that a historic ruling was im- 
minent, the U.S. Supreme Court re- 
vealed its Pentagon papers decision in 
à decorous session that lasted only four 
minutes, The decision consisted of just 
three dry paragraphs, and was summed 
up in two words: *We agree." By a mar- 
gin of 6 to 3, the Justices thus con- 
firmed the judgment of several lower 
courts. The U.S. Government had failed 
to prove that it had the Tight to pre- 
vent the New York Tires and Wash- 
ington Post from publishing the secret 
history of the Viet Nam War because 


rom the Court 


out censorship, 
restraints. : 
In the First Amendment the founding 
fathers Bave the free press the pro- 
tection -it must have to fulfill its es- 
sential role in our democracy. The press 
Was to serve the governed, not the gov- 
: The Government's power to cen- 

Sor the press was abolished so that the 
Press would remain forever free to cen- 
sure the Government. The 
tected so that it could b. 


injunctions or prior 


t deserving condemnation for 
their courageous reporting, the New 
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the nation’s Security w, 
Strengthening the freedom 
in the First Amendment, the c 


that the presses could roll. a 
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quickly Iesumed their revelations (genn Tr. 
er publications—and even a Sedetile p 
— added to the unprecedented aug Amen 
of classified documents and analysilocntial 
following story). Yet the court's pil be so 
brevity and restraint only mate i, Hi 
tense personal differences among telgi ld no 
tices over the grave issues, Thee fosand F 
visions emerged in the rare delfathree 
nation of all nine Justices to write Of Harlan 
Own, sometimes emotional, opinios Pizsota 

Criminal Charges. In general, ap Burg 
inant theme of the opinions was argue 
the Government was asking the ceil hac 
to do something Congress had i “atc 
ically refused to do: give the Oel Go 


; ut E: 
York Times, the Washington "d 
other newspapers should K HC 
for serving the purpose tha en 
ing fathers saw so clearly. 
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sition to determine what actually would 
prove harmful. Blackmun argued that 
since the Pentagon study dealt with 
events at least three years old and the 
Times had labored three months before 
beginning its series, there was no need 
for the courts to act so swiftly. What 
Harlan called the “frenzied train of 
events” and Burger termed “frenetic 
haste” had hindered the Government 
in making its factual case, they said. In 
a stern lecture, Blackmun urged the 
newspapers to “be fully aware of their ul- 
timate responsibility to the United States 
of America.” In an odd sentence that 
hinted unpleasantly of scapegoat hunt- 
ing, Blackmun also charged that if the 
revelations should prolong the war and 
delay the release of U.S. prisoners of 
war, “then the nation’s people will know 
where the responsibility for these sad 
consequences rests." 

Joyous Day. With so many conflicting 
opinions, the impact of the court's de- 
cision was diffused. Certainly the Jus- 
tice Department was slapped down in 
its efforts to ask the courts to enjoin 
the newspapers, and will not likely 
take that route again. The Admin- 
istration also lost its claim that no 
other branch of Government has the 
right to review its decisions on what in- 
formation can be classified for security 
purposes. But it was given broad 
hints that it could try to put those 
who publish damaging secrets in jail 
—and Attorney General John Mitchell 
promptly announced that the Justice 
Department “will prosecute all those 
who have violated federal criminal 
laws." That possibility did not seem 
to worry many journalists last week. 
“This is a joyous day for the press 
—and for American society," happily 
declared Times Managing Editor A.M. 
Rosenthal. Indeed, in few other so- 
cieties could the Government's de- 
termination to protect the secrecy of 
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ELLSBERG & WIFE BEFORE ARRAIGNMENT 
Prepared to accept the consequences. 


its internal deliberations be so openly 
—and successfully—challenged. 

Certainly in more imminent danger of 
imprisonment was Daniel Ellsberg, who 
surrendered to U.S. Attorneys in Boston, 
as he had promised, and who readily ad- 
mitted that he had given the Pentagon 
papers “to the people through the Amer- 
ican press—and I am prepared for all the 
consequences." He could be sentenced to 
up to ten years, but Ellsberg told news- 
men that he considered this “a very 
cheap price to pay” if it would help “end 
the war.” 

Ellsberg was indicted last week by a 
grand jury in Los Angeles for unau- 
thorized possession of the documents 
and for “unlawfully converting them to 
his own use.” It was unclear whether 
the Government would have to prove 
that the papers involved secrets vital to 
national security. But Ellsberg's lawyers 
were prepared to argue that the papers 
were historical and political, thus did 


sists should not, in the national in- 
terest, be published. I am convinced 
that the Executive is correct with re- 
spect to some of the documents in- 
volved. But I cannot say that disclosure 
of any of them will surely result in di- 
rect, immediate and irreparable damage 
to our nation or its people. 


BURGER 
Only those who view the First Amend- 


ment as an absolute in all circumstances: 


—a view I respect, but reject—can find 
such a case as this to be simple or 
easy. No member of this court knows 
all of the facts. These cases have been 
conducted in unseemly haste. A great 
issue of this kind should be tried in a ju- 
dicial atmosphere conducive to thought- 
ful, reflective deliberation, especially 
when haste is unwarranted in light of 
the long period the Times, by its own 
choice, deferred publication. The alleged 
right to know has somehow and sud- 
denly become a right that must be vin- 


dicated instanter. 
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Would it have been unreasonable, 
since the newspaper could anticipate 
the Government’s objections to release 
of secret material, to give the Gov- 
ernment an opportunity to review the en- 
tire collection and determine whether 
agreement could be reached on pub- 
lication? Stolen or not, if security was 
not in fact jeopardized, much of the ma- 
terial could no doubt have been de- 
classified. With such an approach the 
newspapers and Government might well 
have narrowed the area of disagreement, 
leaving the remainder to be resolved 
by orderly litigation. 

To me it is hardly believable that a _ 
newspaper long regarded as a great insti- 
tution in American life would fail to per- 
form one of the basic and simple duties — 
of every citizen with respect to the dis- 
covery or possession of stolen property 
or secret Government documents. That 
duty, I had thought—perhaps naively 
—was to report forthwith to public of- 
ficers. This duty rests on taxi drivers, Jus- 


tices and the New York Times. 
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not merit classification; that he had 
hoped to enhance, not injure the public 
interest by disclosing them. 

After successfully evading FBI agents, 
Ellsberg walked into a U.S. courthouse 
with his wife Patricia at his side. She 

cheerfully told reporters: “I’m proud of 
what my husband did.” He was rep- 
resented by Attorney Leonàrd Boudin, 
who is one of the lawyers defending Fa- 
ther Philip Berrigan and others against 
charges of conspiring to kidnap Presi- 
dential Adviser Henry Kissinger. Boudin 
argued against a $100,000 bail that the 
Government had asked U.S. Magistrate 
Peter Princi to set. Debating the se- 
riousness of Ellsberg's offense, another 
Ellsberg attorney contended that “we 
are not dealing with matters of troop 
movements or codes—this is history 
which is at least three years old." But 
Princi, inadvertently making Ellsberg's 
precise point, replied: "These secrets 
belong to the people of the United 
States, not to one man." Ellsberg 
smiled in agreement. Princi finally re- 
leased Ellsberg on $50,000 personal 
bond, under which he did not have to 
put up any cash. He will face another 
Boston hearing on July 15 to determine 
whether he can be ordered to appear 
in Los Angeles, where he presumably 
will be tried. 

Lavender Hill Mob. Temporarily free 
again, Ellsberg settled into celebrity sta- 
tus. He used the services of David Hawk, 
an experienced press aide who was a co- 
ordinator of the 1969 Viet Nam Mor- 
atorium, to conduct an elaborate press 
conference. Flanked by a U.S. flag and 

i- facing 21 microphones, Ellsberg refused 
| to divulge how he had distributed the se- 

Cret papers. He conceded only that he 

4) had “satisfied certain personal tastes" 
|! in deciding which newspapers to favor. 
He said he had withheld some doc- 

| uments that might hamper international 
iif negotiations by revealing private chan- 
i nels the governments might still be using. 
He declined to evaluate the papers, urg- 
ing that people read them and “form 
their own opinion of how well they 
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| had been served" by their officials. 


i 
| Earlier, away from the pack of re- 
II porters that greeted him upon his ar- 
ae raignment, Ellsberg softly kissed his wife 
Í in 4 taxi as they rode toward their sec- 
ond-floor apartment in a Cambridge 
house. They opened windows to air out 
the rooms they had deserted shortly be- 
fore the Times first started its series, “I 
was surprised the New York Times print- 
ed them," Ellsberg confided. “I wasn't 
sure they would have the guts. I gather 
people think we were hidden by a very 
professional underground, something 
like the Berrigans used. Well, I can tell 
you, we had nothing but a third-rate Lav- 
ender Hill mob. I'll-tell you one of the 
things that really bothers me is this 
imáge that everyone has that I'm a tor- 

: ed man, plagued by his conscience. 
know, ‘It’s O.K., everyone, this 

s not like us.’ That's such a simple 
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Round 3: More Pentagon Disclosure 


“The dilemma of the U.S. involve- 
ment dating from the Kennedy era,” 
wrote the authors of the Pentagon study 
on the Viet Nam War in 1967, was to 
apply “only limited means to achieve ex- 
cessive ends.” Last week, as additional 
parts of the Pentagon papers were pub- 
lished, the new documents continued to 
show a disturbing pattern of inex pe- 
rience and ignorance at the highest lev- 
els of the U.S. Government, cynicism 
about America’s Vietnamese “allies,” 
and an unwillingness in Washington to 
abandon official policies even after they 
had proved to be failures. Examples: 


NAIVETE ABOUT DIEM. The Pentagon pa- 
pers reflect Washington's shallow per- 
ception of the complexity of South Viet 
Nam's problems and the U.S.’s. limited 
ability to deal with them. Shortly be- 
fore the 1963 coup that overthrew Pres- 
ident Ngo Dinh Diem, the White House 
cabled to then Ambassador Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge a lengthy set of instructions, Ti- 
dily organized under points A. through 
M, the missive loftily proposed solutions 
for à country riven by political and re- 
ligious strife and on the verge of mil- 
itary collapse. According to the cable’s 
ungainly prose, Lodge was directed to 
Impress on Diem that, among other 
things, he should: “A, Clear the air. 
Diem should get everyone back to work 
and get them to focus on winning the 
war. B. Buddhists and students, Let them 
out and leave them unmolested, C. The 
Press should be allowed full latitude of 
expression. While tendentious reporting 
IS irritating," the White H 

tinued, “sup 

much m 


lieved that s 


the war in Sou 


mine their power. But the White oe! ^ 
replied: "We ourselves can see muh 1066. 
tue in an effort to reason With a 
reasonable man when he is On ag 
lision course." JS. 
U.S. FEARS OF NEUTRALITY. During tegis i 
ly 1960s, the U.S. feared that sdkUS. w 
Viet Nam might choose neutrality, 
Washington believed would op 

way to an eventual Communist take 


1963 when in quick succession 1) Bp pont 
Chi Minh suggested a cease-fire nli Ng 
war, 2) Charles de Gaulle call i milita 
the neutralization of all of Vit X 

and 3) President Diem reportedly fs 
ferred secretly in Saigon with PE 
diplomat from the embassy nh t dsside 
In retrospect, neutralization wou% j 
been a more attractive alter 

the U.S: than escalation. Nor d 
some U.S. officials ab ihe won : 
the U.S. was the victim 9 " 7 
French plot to unseat Ame 
in Southeast Asia. This Su m 
a factor in the ultimate ^ / 
to back Lieut. General 
Minh’s coup against Diem 5 "n 
er Nhu, who was SUPE ; 
boring a desire for dires a y 
tiations with the North. "D f 
Minh was overthrown ow stron 
months in power, the TA] dth |. T 
General Nguyen Khanh, * on hid M 
ican embassy that his 5 coup U p j 
necessary to head 0 RO im ; 
French. neutralist gener S ple I 
sion," President Johnsi pose of wl 
“is precisely for the P ration 
ing down the idea of pe d” a ld 
ever it rears its LAT al d 
FAULTY FORECASTS. O°F 1, 
Westmoreland con r of 
forecast of the num red 
troops that wo 


be 
1d viet NU 


1962: NHU AT YOUTH RALLY 


: d asked for 175,000 troops, 
Pise that figure by 100,000 
T 1965. Within five months, he 
D 43000, and to 542,000 in Jan- 
T. 1966. According to the. Pentagon 
Westmoreland had failed to re- 
(ihe Communists would match 
J$. buildup. Westmoreland pre- 
[in 1965 that within two. years 

US$ would win the war. 

m MUSCLE ON KY. After Diem’s over- 
he U.S. was frustrated by gov- 
al instability and continued po- 

ply inl factionalism in Saigon. The break- 
on I)a point came in May 1966 when 
ire in amet Nguyen Cao Ky, then the coun- 
called id military strongman, provoked an- 
Jiet Nt Buddhist outburst. by saying that 
edly could remain in office another year, 
a Fre/*poning the scheduled elections. Af- 


n Hz [silent South Vietnamese soldiers 
ould be 
ative f 
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and Buddhists seized control of Da- 
nang and Hue, Ky moved in troops of 
his own without consulting the U.S. Re- 
acting with what the Pentagon analysts 
called “unrestrained fury,” the State De- 
partment cabled the embassy to sto 
the fighting. “This may requi h 
A g Is me quire tough 
talk,” read the dispatch, “but the U.S. 
cannot accept this insane bickering." 
Marine General Lewis W. Walt threat- 
ened to use U.S. jets to shoot down 
any South Vietnamese plane that tried 
to attack the dissidents, and Deputy Am- 
bassador William J. Porter withdrew 
U.S. airlift and advisers from the Sai- 
gon government until Thieu, who was 
a member of Ky's ruling coterie of gen- 
erals, gave assurances that elections 
would be held as promised in 1967. It 
was those that led to Thieu's elevation 
to South Vietnamese President with Ky 
as No. 2. The holding of elections was 
a worthwhile objective, but the U.S.’s 
treatment of Ky, while undoubtedly de- 
served, illustrates Washington's desire 
to manipulate its Saigon allies. 
FUTILITY OF BOMBING. After the bombing 
of military installations and transpor- 
tation facilities in North Viet Nam failed 
to cripple the Communist war effort, 
President Johnson acceded to the mil- 
itary's request to knock out the coun- 
try’s oil supplies. Admiral Ulysses S. 
Grant Sharp Jr. had predicted that such 
action “would either bring the enemy 
to the conference table or cause the in- 
surgency to wither." During the sum- 
mer of 1966, U.S. warplanes destroyed 
at least 70% of North Viet Nam’s sta- 
tionary oil-storage capacity, but the de- 
struction had no discernible effect on 
Communist morale or war effort. Mean- 
while, a distinguished group of 47 U.S. 
scientists met in a seminar at Wellesley, 
Mass., under the auspices of the pri- 
vate Institute for Defense Analyses’ 
Jason division (so named for the leader 
of the Argonauts in-Greek mythology). 


Mud, Sweat and 


T was billed as a "celebration of life,” 

but the Louisiana rock festival near 
the town of McCrea may have marked 
the end of what began at Woodstock as a 
beatific American experience and deteri- 
orated into something violent at Alta- 
mont and vapid at Powder Ridge. Last 
week’s festival, which lasted only four 
days instead of the announced eight, was 
an American nightmare. To begin with, 
the festival was postponed for three days 
while the promoters wallowed in le- 
gal mire. The kids amused themselves 
by making human mud pies and bath- 
ing in the nude. Two youths drowned 
in the fast-rushing Atchafalaya Riv- 
er. State undercover narcotics agents 
circulated in the crowd and made 
more than 100 busts. One youth died in 
a hospital tent from a drug overdose. 
Meanwhile, dazed with blistering heat, 
and stultifying humidity, the estimated 


The scholars concluded that bombing 
of North Viet Nam was ineffective. 
NUCLEAR THREAT. According to the Pen- 
tagon papers, the U.S. was considering 
the use of nuclear weapons in the event _ 
of Chinese intervention in Viet Nam. 
In a conversation with South Viet Nam's 
then Premier Nguyen Khanh, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk said that if the 
planned U.S. military buildup triggered 
Chinese intervention, “we would not 
allow ourselves to be bled white while 
fighting them with conventional weap- 
ons." Rusk, however, was relatively re- 
strained in comparison with many other 
ranking U.S. officials. Time and again,- 
the Pentagon papers show that Wash- 
ington's instinctive reaction was to re- 
sort to military force when faced with 
difficult problems in Asia. Fortunately, 
less hawkish options were usually adopt- 
ed, but the initial responses of U.S. lead- 
ers were uniformly militaristic and some- 
times downright bellicose. 

WARNINGS OF DOMESTIC CRISIS. In March 
1968, as President Johnson pondered 
Westmoreland's request for an addition- 
al 205,000 troops, which would have 
brought U.S. force levels in South Viet 
Nam to more than 700,000, one Pen- 
tagon official warned the White House 
that continued escalation of the war 
would result in *a domestic crisis of un- 
precedented proportions.” Contended 
Paul Warnke, then Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for International Security 
Affairs: “It will be difficult to convince 
critics that we are not destroying South 
Viet Nam in order to ‘save it’ and that 
we genuinely want peace talks.” By con- 


trast, other Pentagon officials enthusi- fji 


astically backed Westmoreland’s request 
for more troops. Phil G. Goulding, then 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Pub- 
lic Affairs, even argued in part that the 
additional troop commitments would 
help unite the country and still crit- 
icism of the conduct of the war. 


Tears in Louisiana 


50,000 youths who gathered to see Coun- 
try Joe McDonald and John Sebas- 
tian were also choked by dust. For the 
Woodstock Nation, McCrea was à 
bleak experience of mud, sweat and 
tears. 
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The Mafia: Back to the Bad Old Days? k: 


"n B was to be a celebrazione, a party, 
an old-fashioned T-shirt, hot-dog and 
J| Sstraw-hat festival of ethnic pride. Man- 
\- hattan’s Columbus Circle was roofed 
with plastic streamers in red, white and 
green, the colors of the old country. 
The guy wires hummed in the breeze 
- aS an organ on the bandstand piped 
out random tunes for the early arrivals. 
Vendors set up rows of gaily colored 
booths to sell buttons (WE'RE NO. 1), 
pennants (ITALIAN POWER!) and other 
paraphernalia of prideful protest. Now, 
in the already shimmering morning heat, 
j the buses came rolling in from Corona 
| in Queens, Bensonhurst in Brooklyn, 
| Greenwich Village and all the Little It- 
` alys of the city. The occasion was the 
LE Italian-American Civil Rights League's 
i second annual Unity Day, and it was 
| meant to be fun for everyone. 

; No one was looking to enjoy himself 
more than Joseph Colombo Sr., 48, the 
league’s burly founder, unofficial leader 
and chief promoter. The head of one 
of New York's five Mafia families of or- 
ganized crime, Colombo had discovered 
a double life through the league. Start- 
ed casually, in one year it grew into a 
genuine vehicle of expression for thou- 

sands of Americans of Italian descent 

who had nothing to do with the Mafia 
or crime. Harnessing their honest sen- 

| timents, Colombo had helped Italian 
| Americans to achieve new pride—and 
managed to do a few things for the nar- 
rower cause as well, like embarrassing 
the Justice Department and The God- 
ather film makers into dropping the 
fds Mafia and Cosa Nostra from 

icir vocabulary. 
us, on his day, Colombo moved eas- 


joking, posing for photographers. Sud- 
denly shots rang out, barely audible 
above the noise of the happy crowd. Co- 
lombo crumpled to the ground, bleeding 
heavily from the head and neck. 

Almost immediately, another volley 
sounded and his assailant, a black pos- 
ing as a photographer who only sec- 
onds before had been filming Colombo, 
pitched forward face down, dead. Later 
identified as Jerome Johnson, 24, he 
had been silenced by a still unidentified 
league captain, Colombo bodyguard, or 


,SOmeone posing as part of Joe's ret- 


inue. Johnson's killer escaped as pro- 
fessionally as he had carried out his 
mission, shooting Johnson three times 
even as police clustered around. 
Hysterical spectators either rushed to 
see what was happening or fled in fear 
of more gunfire. There were confused 
shouts of “They got Joe! Joe’s dead!” 
As word that the assailant was black rip- 
pled through the crowd, shock gave 
way to anger. Several blacks were 
roughed up. One, a musician who had 
been hired to entertain later in the day, 
was beaten by five or six men as on- 
lookers shouted, “Kill him! Kill him!” 


Life Follows Art 


With blood Streaming from the bul- 
let wounds, Colombo was rushed to near- 
by Roosevelt Hospital. In a five-hour 
Operation, Surgeons removed the most 
damaging bullet, which had lodged in 
Colombo's cerebellum. Placed under in- 
tensive care, Colombo failed to regain 
consciousness, and despite the resur- 
gence of some vital Signs, was given 

chance to live, Still, 
an might have never 
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Soon after the shooting, telephstyded : 
threats were received that man sls Jewis! 
going to “machine-gun the whole fa xs le: 
ily.” Colombo’s wife Lucille and «s 'imlyr 
Anthony, 26, Joseph Jr., 24, and Vefe Davis, 
cent, 21, quickly converted a seul gin : 
floor waiting room into a battle ez the ( 
Within hours, Roosevelt Hospital tà ent 0 
on the look of a grim, almost suri Colom 
istic parody of a Godfatheresque uM dn 
from Mario Puzo's bestselling novel. [edt 
In the book, Godfather Vito Core Te bro 
is shot down in the street by men 
of a rival Mafia family but survives i 
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COLOMBO CARRIED TO AMBULANCE 


4 Colombo family loan shark 
fa fearsome reputation for violence. 
siner Sammy Davis Jr., his wife, 

Rabbi Meir Kahane, who recently 

diii an alliance between his mil- 

Li fewish Defense League and Co- 
hole felys league, were among the few 
and sifsinily members to pass Vingo's mus- 
and Y Davis, who emerged from the hos- 
a Sith im and tight-lipped after visiting 
tle cet tte Colombo family, refused to 
pital tenent on the shooting, saying only 
t surti Colombo has “our prayers." 


#ltaditional Mafia Way 


pc brotherhood that is the Mafia 
veh ways operated in secrecy. Sworn 
r i Bien the oath of silence—in 
ij sh of blood and fire, the old- 
usted les fir l cultivated their anonymity 
dod Oh t line of defense against ar- 
AT S Ee ution: Despite the pub- 
n ROSES te f by Prohibition gangland 
, eB lo fa was still able to main- 
PSs Behi of secrecy around its ac- 
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capos alike—jumped into press confer- 
ences and picket lines. He sought to 
make Cosa Nostra private once more 
by turning any derision of Italian Amer- 
icans—Mafiosi or not—into a cause for 
public censure. It was a radical notion 
that more traditional Mafia leaders could 
not have imagined and, in the end, 
could not countenance. 

Ironically, Colombo's deviation from 
old-line Mafia methods resulted from 
his adherence to the traditional code of 
family loyalty (see box, page 17). When 
his son Joseph Jr. was arrested in April 
1970 on a charge of melting coins 
into silver ingots, Colombo acted at 
once. He took the usual steps of put- 
ting up bail and hiring a top lawyer 
to look for irregularities and loopholes. 
Then he did something new. He began 
picketing the FBI, claiming that he 
and his family were being harassed. 
After several months of daily demon- 
strations, the Italian-American Civil 
Rights League was formed. 

The league’s first major action was 
to sponsor Italian-American Unity Day 
last year. The rally conspicuously closed 
stores in neighborhoods controlled by 
the Mafia; New York’s waterfront was 
virtually shut down when many long- 
shoremen took the day off for the eth- 
nic celebration, and almost every poli- 
tician in the city joined the 50,000 
celebrants in Columbus Circle. Nelson 
Rockefeller was offered honorary league 
membership and accepted. 

Not only did the league persuade 
the Justice Department and some mov- 
iemakers to ban the term Mafia, but 
its campaign against corporations that 
used Italian stereotypes in their ad- 
vertising led to cancellation of television 
commercials, including a prizewinning 
Alka-Seltzer ad, “Spicy Meatballs.” The 
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JOHNSON LIES DEAD 


that in television series it sponsored 
the FBI would not track down crim- 
inals belonging to something called the 
Mafia. Plans for a $3.5 million hos- 
pital were announced; recently the 
league set up a children’s summer 
camp. A year after the first pickets 
marched in front of FBI headquarters, 
Colombo was honored as league man-of- 
the-year. Thirteen hundred people came 
to the dinner marking his “undying de- = 
votion to the Italian-American people 
and all humanitarian causes.” 

There were articles in magazines 
(Time, April 5) and newspapers on Co- 
lombo; a lengthy story in a recent issue 
of New York analyzed Colombo’s role 
as a catalyst for ethnic pride and an in- 
fluence in New York City politics. To 
some observers, Colombo appeared to ` 
change as a result of the heady pub- 
licity: he started to view himself as a 
civil rights leader just as misunderstood 
by cops in New York as black leaders 
were by rural sheriffs in the South. 
Each of his successes—and some were 
formidable, even laudable—underscored 
his determination. But those same suc- 
cesses were writing his own contract. 


Blacks v. the Mob à 


Beyond Johnson lie several fascinatin: 
theories about the motives for the as- 
sassination attempt. An hour after | 
shooting, in a telephone call to thi 
sociated Press, a group calling itsel 
Black Revolutionary Attack ^ 
claimed credit for the shooting 
vowed further assaults on figures wh: 3 
ploit the black community. Two days 
later they warned that an apartment 
house owned by a white Harlem drug 
pusher would be bombed; it was. The 
group had never been heard of before 
the first phone call, and authorities 


Feed. Motie D@oain assured kihi CERLAN, rares unable initially to determine the 
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SAMMY DAVIS JR. & WIFE AT HOSPITAL 
Colombo has his prayers. 


identity or strength of its members. The 
thetoric of black militants has recently 
become increasingly abusive of the Cosa 
| Nostra, accusing Mob heroin traffickers 
of committing narcotics genocide in 
black neighborhoods, 

Less altruistic motives could have 
been at work in New York’s black com- 
| munities: black mobsters eager to gain 

control of Mafia narcotics and gambling 
operations in the ghettos would have 
had reason to have Colombo shot. Black 
gangsters have become impatient to 
move out of the lower-echelon, dan- 
gerous jobs traditionally assigned them 

by Syndicate leaders. 
Colombo’s career as a gangster also 
could provide a plausible motive—re- 
venge. One product of his years as a 
member of the assassination team of Jo- 
seph Profaci, head of a New York fam- 
ily, is a list of victims' relatives—young 
men orphaned by contract, brothers 
‘bound to avenge a family murder—who 
like to see Colombo killed. His 
he Mob hierarchy has also earned 
bitter enmity of former com- 
ly Joseph (“Crazy Joe") 


Profaci 
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whom Colombo opposed during a 
bloody gang war in the early '60s 
(see box). 

But the most likely explanation for 
the Columbus Circle attack is as old as 
the Mafia itself and as new as Joe Co- 
lombo’s vision of his role of Mafia chief- 
tain. The New York families, or tribes, 
of the Cosa Nostra are on the edge of 
a classic power struggle, precipitated 
by Colombo’s refusal to rule as Mafia 
bosses have always ruled—quietly and 
privately, in the tradition of the Si- 
cilian dons. The Mafia that he insists is 
nonexistent almost surely tried to kill 
Joe Colombo. 


A Cruel Dilemma 


On successive nights, 50 Colombo 
faithful marched in a prayer circle out- 
side the hospital’s emergency-entrance 
parking lot. Propped against a wall was 
a floral display of wilting red, green 
and white carnations. Small plaster stat- 
ues of saints were mounted on the dis- 
play’s legs, and candles in various stages 
of use were piled beneath it. Their can- 
dles flickering in the warm evening wind, 
the marchers chanted, “St. Jude, help 
Joe Colombo” or joined in the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The assassination attempt posed a 
cruel dilemma for Italian Americans, 
who regard the league as a voice for 
their frustrations and have attempted 
to overlook Colombo's Mafia life. Fa- 
ther Louis Gigante possesses a unique in- 
sight into this moral tug of war: he is 
both the league chaplain and the young- 
er brother of a man who was accused 
Of trying to assassinate Frank Costello 
in 1957. Father Gigante was among 
those keeping vigil outside Roosevelt 
Hospital. Said he: “The league is def- 
initely 4 positive thing, but all they talk 
about in the Papers is the crime thing. 
We are coming together to combat prob- 
lems. All I know about Joe's past is 
what I read in the papers. He pulled us 
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EX-TRIGGERMAN JOSEPH GALLO 


through a patchwork of odd jobs, wan- 
derings and scrapes with the law. Po- 
lice records list at least seven arrests 
on charges ranging from burglary and 
rape to grand larceny and narcotics pos- 
session. He was last arrested in New 
York City on June 4, on charges of pos- 
sessing hashish and marijuana, but the 


charges were dropped. 


Johnson's last known address was on 


Colombo? In this case, however, Joe 
thought the victims would be worth 
more to him than the contract. So he 
tipped them off. Bonanno made his hasty, 
celebrated disappearance and the “Ba- 
nanas War" got under way. Some seven 
mobsters were slain, but once again Co- 
lombo escaped with profit. 
LJ 


In 1963 he was given: command of 
the Profaci family. At 40 he was the 
youngest of the Mafia chieftains. Until 
then, his virtue had been his caution. Ex- 
cept for law-enforcement agencies, hard- 
ly anyone knew who he was. Though he 
had been arrested a dozen times on mi- 
nor charges, he had been convicted only 
three times. He was fined twice for gam- 
bling, and he was jailed for 30 days in 
1966 because he refused to tell a grand 
jury what he knew about mob infiltration 
of legitimate business. His bigger opera- 
tions were largely untouched by the law 
or publicity: gambling in Brooklyn and 
Nassau County, loan-sharking in Man- 
hattan, hijacking at Kennedy Airport. 

He lives inconspicuously: the Mafia 
equivalent of the man in the gray flan- 
nel suit. A conservative if stylish dress- 
er, he looks the part of the conventional 
real estate salesman that he claims. to 
be. His split-level home in Brooklyn, 
where he lives with his wife, his two un- 
married sons and a daughter, is scarce- 
ly distinguishable from other houses 
in the neighborhood. Hidden away in 
Orange County, N.Y., is a more ap- 
propriate setting for a Mafia boss: an 
extensive estate, complete with tennis 
courts, a swimming pool and a horse- 
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SUPERBOSS CARLO GAMBINO 
Cagey old capo. 


racing track. Colombo is also a skill- 
ful handball player and shoots golf in 
the middle 80s. 

Colombo has been able to account 
for an income of about $18,000 a 
year through real estate dealings; as- 
sociates report that he rarely has any 
difficulty collecting his commissions. 
On a Dick Cavett television show, Co- 
lombo explained that he also owns a 
piece of a florist shop and of a fu- 
neral home. When the studio audience 
laughed at the mortuary connection, Co- 
lombo bridled. He was not trying to 
be funny, he said, and he did not 
find the matter at all amusing. 

When U.S. Attorney General John 
Mitchell stepped up the war on or- 
ganized crime, Colombo lost his cool. 
He became angered when the FBI trailed 
him, questioned his friends and family 
and arrested Joseph Jr. (he was later ac- 
quitted). In that anger the Italian-Amer- 
ican Civil Rights League was born. 

If Colombo survives, he will face 
not only the continued wrath of his col- 
leagues in crime but a one-to-2i-year. 
jail sentence for perjury. When he ap- 
plied for a real estate broker's li 
he was indiscreet enough to try to d 
guise his criminal record. In addi 
he is under indictment for larcem 
conspiracy in a $750,000 diamo 
bery on Long Island, and he wil 
go on trial for tax evasion. Ls 
may no longer proclaim that they 
going after the “Mafia” thanks to Co- 
lombo's efforts, but they are intent on 
pursuing at least one Mafioso more zeal- 
ously than ever. 


*. 


the Lower East Side of Manhattan. 
Among the belongings found there was 
a box of 7.65-mm. bullets. The remain- 
der of his worldly goods consisted of a 
. monkey, a curved 34-ft.-long sword and 
sheath, a flute, a solid wooden cane, a rid- 
ing crop, a bottle of English Leather lo- 
tion in a wooden box, stolen blank 
checks, a book titled Fragments of a 
Faith Forgotten, a serape and a crim- 
son, gold-threaded cape. 


: 
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Decline of the Commission 


Colombo's new celebrity status at- 
tracted attention to men who decidedly 
opposed public scrutiny—the bosses of 
the other New York families. A great 
deal of the scrutiny came from law-en- 
forcement agencies. Mafia bosses, who 
| had built careful layers of insulation 
around themselves—never dealing di- 
rectly with button men, :rusting only a 
few close lieutenants—found their pro- 
tective covering being stripped away. 
Grand jury subpoenas were issued to 
men convinced they were safe from 
Such summonses. The high-rolling life- 
style they enjoyed was sharply straitened 
by Internal Revenue Service agents, who 
carefully checked any discrepancies be- 
tween reported income and visible 
spending. Most of the scrutiny was the 

i result ofa growing public clamor-for a 

| curb on Mob activity—not Joe Colom- 

i bo’s public posturing. But Mafia chief- 

j tains blamed him nonetheless, and at 
y |. least one prominent Mafioso believed 

1 
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that Colombo and the league had net- 
ted him a grand jury subpoena, 
Moreover the five New York fam- 
ilies are just emerging from a decade 
that left their tight paramilitary struc- 
ture shaken and disorganized. The bit- 
terness of past Mafia wars still lingers, 
especially between Colombo and J oseph 
Gallo, the volatile former Profaci trig- 
german whose defection sparked the 
1961 war. He once kept a wildcat in 
his basement and, for luck, a dwarf on 


| 

These have made him the subject of spec- 

| ulation regarding the shooting. 

] Of the five dons in power a decade 
| ago, only one—Carlo Gambino—-retains 
(UP his position today. In the four other 
JE! slots, the old bosses have not been of- 
PII  ficially replaced or the men who suc- 

ceeded them—including Colombo— 

were not considered their equals. A 

measure of the scorn in which Co- 
| lombo was held is revealed in the wire- 
tap transcripts of a conversation be- 
tween New Jersey Boss “Sam the 
Plumber" DeCavalcante and his under- 
boss, Frank Majuri: 

DeCavalcante: Joe Colombo. Where's 
a guy like that belong in the Com- 
moa What experience has he got? 
dajuri: This is ridiculous. — : 
all-powerful Commission, which 
Mob affairs across the coun- 
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JEROME JOHNSON 
Part sadist, part con man, part dreamer. 


disarray. After the disastrous Apalachin 
meeting in 1957, where 58 mobsters 
were arrested, the Commission aban- 
doned full-scale gatherings. For a while, 
its members met in twos and threes to 
conduct Cosa Nostra business—some- 
times on Sunday morning when, they as- 
sumed, FBI agents would be’ in church. 
When these arrangements failed, the 
dons were left to communicate with one 
another from outdoor phone booths—a 
far cry from the grand council meetings 
in luxury hotels. The vacuum in leader- 
ship and logistical planning opened the 
way for the sole cagey survivor of the old 
days—Carlo Gambino, 68, head of the 
largest family in the U.S. 


The Boss of Bosses 


In the past year, Gambino has as- 
sumed wide-ranging control of the or- 
ganization as no one had done since 
the Commission was created in the mid- 
'30s. He has become the boss of bosses 
and as his power has grown, so has his 
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coma, Mafia and law-enforcement of- 
ficials awaited developments in what 
was certainly the opening round of a 
new Mob conflict. In the past, the emer- 
gence of a boss of bosses like Gam- 
bino has usually resulted in a war. The 
modern Mafia was reorganized in the 
1930s, and the Commission was es- 
tablished after bloody battles to curb 
the power of a single leader. Gambino’s 
assertion of leadership—quite apart 
from the Colombo family’s need for re- 
venge—makes it possible that a full- 
scale battle may erupt. Beyond doubt, 
the attempt to murder Joe Colombo 
has profoundly affected the Cosa Nos- 
tra. Gallo blocked off the street where 


he lives the night after the attack, and 
that same, night, only` twelve hours 
after Jerome Johnson fired three bul- 
lets into Colombo, business in a small 
Italian restaurant outside New York 
City began to pick up. A group of well- 
dressed men sat around tables near 
the kitchen having a late-evening snack 
and coffee. They chatted for an hour, 
then left. For the first time in years, 
the Mafia’s high Commission had been 
driven out of the anonymity of phone 
booths and into a public meeting. Un- 
willing though they might have been 
to admit it, the new-style leader Co- 
lombo had forced them into the oldest 
of their ways. 
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al chronicle of Bloodletting 


: arfare has always been a brutal fact of 
RU NC for power by violent men naturally 
nal Be este Further, the Cosa Noso has traditionally 
rowie divided between the ‘Mustache Petes,” as the pow- 
TS an Sicilian-born kingpins were contemptuously called, 
Mes Jhe young American-born racketeers who did the dirty 
stl affor change and a pat on the head. 
ction py s 
t Gd E Masseria-Maranzano war, Or Castellammarese war, 
S Weredy ne of the first great Mob battles, spanning the early 
hare inify Nostra days of 1930-31. For all of Al Capone’s no- 
league lay the most powerful underworld leader then was Giu- 
mbine (Joe the Boss") Masseria, who was flanked by such 
W-enftabs up-and-comers as "Lucky" Luciano, Vito Genovese 
Was whi Frank Costello. Masseria was determined to consolidate 
pyostion by eliminating his. chief rival, Salvatore Ma- 
epa, and his clannish Castellammerese (men from the Si- 
lè trug i town of Castellammare del Golfo), including “Joe 


can U a Bonanno and Joseph Profaci in Brooklyn and Jo- 
Ing Wee Aiello in Chicago. Masseria made the fatal mistake of ex- 
Ui X one of his own leaders, Gaetano Reina, who ran 


Me o m Citys profitable ice concession. Reina's men 
=, with Maranzano, and after a few skirmishes, 
a qus lieutenants realized that they were hopelessly out- 
i fe Bee fe of them secretly surrendered to Maranzano 
ring CS is ee execute Masseria in return for profit—and 
that fai c. te of Masseria's henchmen later murdered 
1 ped s oney Island restaurant. 
4140 gathered some 500 troops and declared a 
i, 0d not last long, On Sept. 11, 1931, five men 
Pa eano Park Avenue office, claimed they 
am E had everyone in the outer office line up 
: “nen two of the “detectives” burst into the 
aranzano and cut his throat. Within 48 
of Maranzano’s confederates, most of 
ands from the old country, were slain in 
country. 
i MSS including those of Masseria and Ma- 
DBIneered by spruce, soft-spoken little Lucky 
Ww h brotherh as formed “the Commission” to ensure 
"I. Mey a og ©od would never again suffer from one- 
Mot PO di tutti capi. boss of all bosses. 
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exile in 1946, Vito Genovese and Frank 

3 two of the Mob's most formidable pow- 

tly squared off. Genovese had leadership 

ght fees be nothing less than what Lu- 
One eos the boss of all bosses. In 1951 
ch Costello’s top men, Willie Moretti. Sit- 
Village restaurant one night with Jo- 
several other of his men, Genovese said 
): “Willie has got to be hit because he 
his mind, and that is the way life is. 


Wrong, I would want to WeWitnsulaie Dohain. 


to bring harm to this thing of ours." Hence Moretti’s death 
(his body was found in a Cliffside Park, N.J., restaurant 
with two bullet wounds in the head) became known in mob cir- 
cles as a “mercy killing.” 


o 

The feud simmered until 1957, when Genovese decided 
that Costello had to be executed. According to Valachi, he dis- 
patched Vincente ("The Chin") Gigante, an enormous ex- 
prizefighter, to do the job. At 11 o'clock on the night of 
May 2, 1957, Costello arrived by cab at his apartment build- 
ing on Central Park West. As he strode through the lobby, Gi- 
gante said, “This is for you, Frank,” and fired one shot as 
Costello wheeled around. But his aim was way off, and al- 
though Costello was covered with blood when he reached Roo- 
sevelt Hospital, the bullet had only creased his skull. (Gi- 
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ANASTASIA MURDER SCENE (1957) 


gante was later acquitted of the shooting.) As Valachi said 
in his bestselling memoirs about the Mafia, The Valachi Pa- 
pers: “The Chin wasted a whole month practicing.” 

Genovese feared that Costello alive posed a grave threat 
to him, so he looked around to see what his enemy might 
do for allies. The most likely was Albert Anastasia, af 
fectionately known as “The Mad Hatter.” Genovese 
proached Carlo Gambino, then only an ambitious Anastasia 
lieutenant, and convinced him that they would both be bet- 
ter off with Anastasia dead. Gambino quickly got the point. 
On Oct. 25, 1957, just as Anastasia had settled back com- 
fortably in a barber chair in Manhattan’s Park-Sheraton 
Hotel, his bodyguard conveniently excused himself. Two 
men walked in quickly, drew pistols and turned Anastasia 
and the shop into a blood-spattered nightmare. It was the 
Gaatnnuedgn Oferi oraaa Nostra leader. 
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The U.S. As Scapegoat 


ONG before the Viet Nam papers 
were liberated from the Pentagon's 
files, Americans had endlessly debated 
the question of why the U.S. ever got 
into the war. The official rationale was, 
and remains, that the South Vietnamese 
need and want U.S. help to maintain 
their independence. In fact, the feelings 
of the Vietnamese people were rarely 
considered by U.S. policymakers. Re- 
cently, a more or less formal poll was 
taken among the South Vietnamese to 
find out what, in their view, the U.S. 
í has been up to. The answers, gathered 
by U.S.-trained poll takers in five areas 
from Qui Nhon on the central coast to 
Can Tho in the Mekong Delta, range 
from balanced to bizarre. 
Choosing Not to Win. In Saigon, 

30% of those questioned said the U.S. 

Was in Viet Nam to stop Communism. 
_ But 44% could not—or would not—of- 
_ fer any explanation for the massive U.S. 
_ presence. A sizable minority of 17% said 

the Americans were there primarily to 
| test their new weapons or to make mon- 
| ey for munitions manufacturers. Nobody 

"suggested, however, as do some New 

Leftists in the U.S., that Washington 
plunged so deeply into the war to exploit 
e oil that has recently been discovered 
ff the shores of South Viet Nam. A ma- 

- jority said that the U.S. could have won 
— the war but chose not to do so for its own 

rverse and selfish reasons. 

- What good has the U.S. done for 
— Viet Nam? Almost three-fourths of those 
_ questioned in Can Tho cited the fight 

gainst Communism and the roads and 
bridges that the U.S. has built. But 
2% could think of nothing specific, 
and 14% insisted that the U.S. has 
lone no good at all. When the same 
up was asked what were the worst 
hings Americans had done, 78% cited 
he corruption of Vietnamese youth, 
omen, customs and traditions, the use 
Vietnamese officials as “henchmen,” 

e undermining of the country's pol- 

(S and economy, and the disregard 
national sovereignty, dignity, life 


__ A SAIGON CARTOONIST'S VIEW: VIET NAM’S 
PRESIDENTIAL CHAIR SITS ON NIXON'S NOSE 
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and property. The remaining 22% had 
“no opinion.” Perhaps the most savage 
view of the U.S. impact recently ap- 
peared in the opposition newspaper Hoa 
Binh, which printed a cartoon showing 
Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nixon lit- 
erally raping the country. 

A large majority—ranging from 71% 
in Can Tho to 83% in Nha Trang 
—thought the U.S. controlled the Sai- 
gon government. The general attitude 
was summarized by another opposition 
newspaper, Cong Luan, in an editorial on 
the presidential elections scheduled for 
October: *As to what candidate has the 
greatest chance for success, all Vietnam- 
ese agree with the Vice President 
[Nguyen Cao Ky] that the most trustwor- 
thy prophet is none other than [U.S. Am- 
bassador] Ellsworth Bunker." Transla- 
tion: Bunker knows because Bunker de- 
cides. A cartoon in Saigon's Tin Sang 
daily summarizes a widespread feeling; it 
shows Ambassador Bunker, called “the 
Father of the Country," rocking a cradle 
labeled “Viet Nam." 

Most of those polled felt that U.S. ci- 
vilians in Viet Nam tended to be hon- 
est, courteous and industrious, ‘with the 
exception of construction workers. Many 
praised U.S. military men for their hard 
work and sincerity. But servicemen were 
also criticized as “drunkards, haughty, li- 
centious men who wore ridiculous 
clothes and seemed indifferent to ac- 
cidents for which they were responsible.” 

Just Demonstrators. To explore these 
attitudes more deeply, TiME's Saigon 
Bureau Chief Jonathan Larsen in re- 
cent weeks interviewed a number of well- 
educated South Vietnamese. The inter- 
views demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
even the most sophisticated Vietnamese 
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Middle East: Dead But Not Buried 


HEN the U.S. three months ago 
became the middleman in Egyp- 
tian-Israeli negotiations over the reopen- 
ing of the Suez Canal, Secretary of 
State William Rogers laid down an in- 
junction. Neither side should present 
memorandums, he said, because written 
words often back negotiators into cor- 
ners. He urged that all proposals or ob- 
servations be kept oral. 

Despite that logical precaution, Wash- 
ington last week found itself trying to ex- 
plain its way out of an embarrassing 
gaffe—caused by an American memo. 
Visiting Cairo, Columnist Joseph Kraft 
was told by Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Mahmoud Riad that Egypt had agreed 
to a written U.S. suggestion that Israel 
pull back from the canal to a line half- 
way across Sinai. The Egyptians would 
move to within 15 miles of the Israeli 


CIA DIRECTOR HELMS 


up trial balloons at the behest of the 
State Department. That seems especially 
likely in view of the fact that the U.S. 
is tinkering with a  proposal—oral 
— much like Bergus for solving the 
Suez impasse. It calls for Israel to pull 
back about 35 miles in Sinai, for Egyp- 
tian civilians and a token military force 
to cross over the canal but to move 
only 15 miles into the peninsula, and 
for a formal cease-fire. Neither Israel 
nor Egypt has seized on the plan, how- 
ever, and one Israeli Cabinet member 
said last week of the negotiations: “They 
are dead but not buried." 

Carrot and Stick. The impasse add- 
ed significance to another curious U.S. 
move: a quiet four-day visit to Israel 
last week by CIA Director Richard 
Helms. The Administration would say 
nothing about Helms' trip, but he con- 
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Stepping off the reservation. 


line, and a United Nations truce force 
would be set up between them. 

The Israelis, who have never seen such 
a memorandum, much less agreed to 
such terms, were furious. Quickly, the 
State Department explained that the 
memo was not official. What had hap- 
pened, it said, was that Donald Bergus, 
Washington's provisional representative 
in Cairo, had offered Riad his own “in- 
formal and personal" suggestion for a 
Suez plan. *He certainly stepped off the 
reservation," said one official, "but we're 
not going to disown him. He's a capable 
man with excellent contacts." - 

Bogus Memorandum. Publicly, Israel 
accepted the explanation; privately, its 
diplomats spoke scornfully of the “Bo- 
gus Memorandum.” Their skepticism 
was well founded. It seemed most un- 
likely that Bergus, 51, who has spent 
more than 25 years on Middle East mat- 
ters and served ably since 1967 in his 
present sensitive post, would have ig- 
nored Rogers’ directive. A possible ex- 


ferred with Premier Golda Meir and 
the hierarchy of top officials. He also 
toured Israeli-occupied Sharm el Sheikh 
at the tip of the Sinai peninsula and 
the area around it. 

Helms’ visit appeared to be more of a 
political mission than a security check. 
One reason for it could be that President 


Nixon, who respects Helms’ judgment | uu 
highly, is presently pondering an Israeli .— 


request for additional military equip- 
ment. Israel is convinced that Washing- 
ton is using such aid as both carrot and 
stick to force it into unwanted comprese 
mises. The Israelis told Helms that s 

the Soviets are moving inexorab 

ward toward East Africa and the 
Ocean, establishing a naval p 

setting up ports of call and r 

ities, friendly nations such as E 

to be included in Western defense pla! 
ning. On that basis, the Israelis argue, 
arms shipments ought to be determined 
according to strategic priorities, and not 
be subject to the more local pressures of 
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Mao's Attempt to Remake Man 


The thought, culture and customs that 
brought China to where we found her 
must disappear. The thought, customs 
and culture of proletarian China, which 
does not yet exist, must appear. 

— Mao Tse-tung to French Minister 

of Culture André Malraux, 1965 


ERELY gaining effective control 
over China's 800 million people 

—a population twice the size of the Brit- 
ish Empire at its zenith—was an epic 
achievement. But Mao Tse-tung's am- 
bitions did not stop there. A few months 
after his conversation with Malraux, 
Mao launched the cataclysmic Cultural 
Revolution. It was the climax, perhaps 
the final one, in what M.I.T. Sinologist 
Lucien Pye describes as an effort to re- 
make completely “the thoughts and sen- 
timents of a people who have already 
been molded by the oldest civilization 
on earth." Mao wanted to do nothing 
less than transform the traditional Chi- 
nese peasant—passive, materialistic, in- 
stinctively dependent on a ruling elite 
—into a new Maoist Man. He would 
be self-reliant but unswervingly loyal 
to the state, a faithful fanatic who would 
"neither seek fame or gain nor fear hard- 
ship or death, but toil body and soul 
for the people." Only such a man, the 


"Chairman believes, can prevent the Chi- 


nese revolution from sliding into Soviet- 
style “softness” and “revisionism.” 
Beware Impetuosity. It was a fan- 
tastic undertaking. One measure of how 
far Mao is from success is the state of 
the 17 million-member Chinese Com- 
munist Party, which marked its 50th an- 
niversary last week. Mao demolished 
the party during the Cultural Revolution 
in his effort to wipe out the “capitalist 
roaders" and others who did not share 
his own mystical concept of the revo- 
lution. He hoped to replace them with 
freshly radicalized, totally Maoized 
youth who would be prepared to spend 


fi 


prone 


their lives in permanent struggle. But 
they have yet to appear. 

In the 25 provincial-level adminis- 
trations where the Communist organi- 
zation has been restored (out of a total 
of 29), things are controlled by the 
same army pragmatists who stepped in 
to run the country when the Red Guards 
went haywire. One exception is Shang- 
hai, which is still in the hands of the ed- 
ucated urban activists who dominated 
the party before the Cultural Revolution. 
Of the provincial bosses, 18 are old- 
line generals, five vintage bureaucrats, 
two veterans of service in the state se- 
curity apparatus. Rural, poorly educated, 
untraveled and just plain old—their av- 
erage age is 62—they are hardly the 
sort of men to heed Mao’s call to “take 
in the fresh.” In fact, a dominant theme 
of the 25,000-word anniversary editorial 
that appeared in the Peking press last 
week was a warning against the evils 
of “impetuosity.” 

Speaking Bitterness. The condition 
of the party aside, Westerners who have 
been admitted to China since Peking 
launched its venture in Ping Pong di- 
plomacy report that in other respects, 
Mao has made remarkable strides to- 
ward his goal. Their dispatches tell of or- 
derly cities where threadbare but smil- 
ing millions echo Maoist slogans, of 
Shopkeepers who leave their goods out 
all night without fear of their being sto- 
len, of a military establishment whose 
$150-a-month generals uncomplainingly 
accepted a sizable pay cut in 1969. Mao- 
Ist thought, some of the travelers re- 
ported, has done away with corruption, 
enabled the deaf to regain their hear- 
ing, and inspired peasants to complete 
herculean engineering projects with tools 
no more sophisticated than their bare 
hands. “No one who has not lived here 
before," writes Canadian Diplomat 
Chester Ronning, “can fully appreciate 
the almost miraculous transformation.” 
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Neither seek fame or gain nor fear hardship or death,  — 
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A car design is only finished when it is perfect. 
280 S/SE the development took ten years. Only then was it 
introduced, and since that time 63,000 have been in use on the 
road. The 280 SE with the 3.5 litre engine has been available 
since February 1971. 
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By this we don't mean the accel- 
eration from 0 to 100 kph in 9 sec- 
onds, or the continuous maximum 
speed of 210 kph or the 200 net 
bhp. These figures alone will not 
prompt owners of the 280 S/ 
SE to change to the V8 en- 
gine. The important factor is 
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the all round performance 
of this mature engine. 


Not all V8 engines 
are the same 


This engine challenges all 


of the current ideas of flexi- 
bility and torque. It puts tre- 
mendous power on to the 
road. In all speed ranges. 
Yet it still has power in re- 
serve. This makes it reliable. 
And gives it a long life. Two 
overhead camshafts ensure 
that the valves operate with 
precision right up to maxi- 
mum engine speed (6,000 
rpm). Electronic fuel injec 


tion meters to each cylinder 
exactly the correct amount 
of fuel required at that mo- 
ment. Transistorised ignition 
controls the spark more ac- 
curately and makes it more 
powertul. 


A 


Pure Breath 


This engine is also ahead of 
its time in yet another as- 
pect. It already meets future Euro- - 
pean exhaust emission regulations. 

The well known German news- , 
paper "Frankfurter Rundschau" says 
"without doubt the V8 is the best 


WEST 


"The 3.5 engine has great tractive power in all. 
speed ranges, it is also very fast, so it can be” 
called a really sporty power unit.“ ("auto 
motor und sport", the leading German motor- 
ing magazine, on the V8 engine.) 
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young Chinese girl who does not have 
a fancy embroidered-silk jacket or a 
flowered dress tucked away somewhere. 
Sex is supposed to follow marriage but 
as a Swede who frequently visits Chi- 
na pointed out, “If you walk around in 
the parks in the summer, there is a lot 
of action." 

Favorable Winds. Provincial radio 
stations are forever scolding errant Chi- 
nese for a variety of venal sins. One re- 
cent broadcast complained that "class 
enemies" at a commune in Kwangtung 
province "have whipped up a sinister 
capitalist wind of ‘going it alone’ in side- 
line production.” Translation: some mis- 
creants are spending too little time down 
on the commune and too much tend- 
ing the few vegetables, pigs and chick- 
ens they are allowed to raise and sell 
for cash. 

If Mao thus has not succeeded in 
changing human (or Chinese) nature, if 
Maoist Man remains a vision, he has nev- 
ertheless established an amazing degree 
of at least surface unanimity and loy- 
alty. The ordinary citizen can hardly 
do less than try to get along with the 
State, which in a totalitarian system 
like China’s is the source of all rewards 
—and all punishment. After all, says 
one 30-year-old party-educated intellec- 
tual who recently fled to Hong Kong, 
the Chinese peasantry has always been 
like "the grass on the hilltop"—ready 
to blow with the prevailing political 
winds. The winds, it must be conceded, 
have been generally favorable. Despite 
such Mao-inspired aberrations as the 
Great Leap Forward of 1958-59 and 
the Cultural Revolution, the country is 
now relatively stable. Jobs are available, 
the yen is firm, and the kind of fam- 
ines that used to wipe out 20 million peo- 
ple at a time are a fading memory. 

A European diplomat who has served 
in Peking finds Mao's China "a very self- 
contained country. It doesn't owe any- 
body a cent. It has one of the most 
stable currencies. The people can't pos- 
sibly long for the time when they pulled 
rickshas for white people." 

Pleasing Prospect. It has not been 
lost on Defense Minister Lin Piao and 
the other moderates who run China 
these days that the Chinese economy 
moves ahead only when Maoism, with 
its disruptive emphasis on “struggle” 
and its relative indifference to rates of 
production, is throttled. Last year Chi- 
na harvested a record 240 million tons 
of grain; many more such crops will 
be needed if Peking is ever to feed its 
population (which is still growing at 
2% a year) and industrialize as well. 
Thus the prospect is for an extended 
pause in the effort to remake the Chi- 
nese mind—a prospect that might please 
the masses, but not the impatient rev- 
olutionary of 77 who once protested al- 
most fearfully that 


The world rolls on, 
Time presses. 
Ten thousand years are too long! 
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SUHARTO IN WASHINGTON (1970) 


INDONESIA 


Electing God's Government 
For months the sign of the banyan 
tree has been sprouting all over In- 
donesia. Planes dropped leaflets and kites 
that displayed the spreading tree. Be- 
tjak (three-wheeled ricksha) drivers wore 
polo shirts imprinted with it. Practically 
every civil servant in the sprawling ar- 
chipelago nation sported a button em- 
blazoned with the symbol. Radio and 
television stations frequently played a 
song extolling the tree, traditional sym- 
bol of security, as the place “to hail 
while expecting the blessings of God." 
The message was clear: the blessings 
of God would come only if President Su- 
harto and his regime remained in power. 
The tree is the symbol of the gov- 
ernment's political organization, Sekber 
Golkar. Last week, when 57 million 
Indonesians went to the polls in the 
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country's first national elections in 1 

years, a majority of them probably 
punched the sign of the banyan tree on 
the ballot. Exactly how many will not 
be known until mid-August, when Pres- 
ident Suharto will announce the re- 
sults. But since the government had 
already reserved the right to appoint 
100 members of the 460-member House 
of Representatives, there is little doubt 
that the military regime will obtain a 
clear majority in Parliament and thus 
be able to re-elect the quiet Javanese gen- 
eral as President in 1973. : 

Measure of Legitimacy. The election 
was a costly ($55 million) move de- 
signed to give the regime, which took 
power from the late President Sukarno 
in 1965, a measure of legitimacy. The 
government took no chances. Before 
the election it forbade criticism of Pres- 
ident Suharto or the government's pro- 
gram. The nine opposition parties were 
allowed to hold village rallies, but 
there were widespread charges of in- 
timidation. In some provinces, army 
commanders prevented political rallies 
by scheduling military drills at the 
same time. The government also weed- 
ed out 2,500 unacceptable candidates 
and arrested many others. 

Both the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
also had a hand in trying to influence 
the elections. In the late '50s and early 
'60s, Moscow gave Indonesia an es- 
timated $1 billion worth of military 
equipment only to see the army turn 
the weapons against the Communists in 
a massacre that claimed perhaps 300,000 
lives in 1965. Since then, Soviet in- 
fluence has been extremely muted. Rus- 


sian efforts were confined to good-will . 
visits to Nationalist Party candidates 


and broadcasts denouncing the Suharto 
regime over Radio Moscow’s Indone- 
Sian-language station. Washington's: in- 
fluence was more direct: $18 million 
worth of military aid, including M-16 ri- 
fles, machine guns, aircraft and $500,000 
worth of sophisticated communications 
gear to link Indonesian military com- 
mands around the country. 
Far from Perfect. Foi a nation that 
has been torn in recent decades by 
bloody internal strife, the pre-election 
mood was surprisingly calm. Life un- 
der Subarto's "new order" is far from 
perfect, but markedly better than in Su- 
karno's days. Inflation has been curbed 
Írom an annual rate of 63595 to less 
than 10%. Suharto's economists have 
balanced the budget and won the con- 
fidence of private investors. After sev- 
eral setbacks, the country last year 
achieved a record rice harvest. The big- 
Best sore point in a land where the per 
capita income is only about $80 is the 
relative affluence enjoyed by the mil- 
itary since coming to power, “If you 
ise American standards, Indonesia is 
t democratic," conceded a leading pol- 
itician last week. “The army is now the 
only decisive factor in Indonesian pol- 
Later, perhaps in 25 years when 
sound economic life, we can 
irn to real democracy." 
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ITALY 
Undoing the Gordian Knot 


“For whoever divorces in Italy,” says 
Mario Guttieres, a prominent Rome 
matrimonial lawyer, “love has been over 
for a long time.” Take the case of An- 
giola Gattoronchieri. Married in 1907, 
she and her two sons were left behind 
eight years later when her husband took 
off for Argentina, never to be heard 
from again. She spent 56 years as one 
of Italys “white widows”—women 
whose husbands have emigrated and 
left them behind, still legally and in- 
dissolubly married. Last week Signora 
Gattoronchieri, now 103 years old, be- 
came the oldest person to obtain a de- 
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DIVORCEE SPAAK 


When love has long been over. 


cree since divorce became legal in Italy 
last December. 

Despite the fears of the law's op- 
ponents, the expected avalanche of di- 
yorce petitions has not materialized. 
Costs are high (anywhere from $350 to 
$1,000), grounds for divorce are lim- 
ited, and court procedures ponderous. 
Some judges have been accused of de- 
liberately stalling cases, and some par- 
ish priests have been taking unconscio- 
nably long in furnishing documents to 
would-be divorcees, making it impossible 
for them to untie the knot. Aside from 
a few celebrities such as Vittorio De 
Sica, Maria Callas and Catherine Spaak, 
those who do Bo through the struggle 
in the courts are usually middle-class 
people anxious to legalize long-term li- 
aisons and second families. “Divorce is 
neither easy nor a bourgeois luxury,” 
Says a lawyer, Judge Marcello Tondo re- 
ports that some litigants have appeared 
in court in wheelchairs and on stretch- 


ers, sometimes with an attend car- 
aridwar 
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MADRID AND LISBON SEVEN TIMES A WEEK 
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ABANDONED PAVILION OF LES HALLES 
Here come the bulldozers. 


FRANCE 


Folding the Parasols of Paris 


Emile Zola described Les Halles as 
"the belly of Paris," and nobody ever 
coined a better phrase for the sprawl- 
ing wholesale market on the Right Bank 
where for 800 years have flowed the 
meat, fowl, vegetables, dairy products, 
herbs, roots, fish, cheese and even flow- 
ers necessary to sustain a city of gour- 
mets. Sadly, Paris inevitably outgrew 
its inefficient and costly belly; two years 
ago, most operations were moved to a 
shiny new complex at Rungis near Orly 
Airport. That move left the problem of 
what to do with a dozen huge cast-iron- 
and-glass pavilions that made up the 
heart of the market and dated back a 
century to the Second Empire. 

Last week, after a ten-hour debate that 


BY 1975, nine years ahead of Or- 
wellian projections, every West Ger- 
man citizen may be officially known to 
his government by a twelve-digit num- 
ber. The government has sent the Bund- 
esrat (upper house of parliament) a pro- 
posal that would identify each person 
by six digits indicating his birth date, a 
seventh his sex and the century of his 
birth, the next four to distinguish him 
from others born on the same day, and 
the last a "control" ' number—which 
would make Chancellor Willy Brandt 
Number 181213 3 1234 5 or something 
very close to that. The number will fol- 
low a person from birth until 30 years 
after his death when, presumably, he 
would be expunged from the 
computers. A 
The government explains 
tlie move on the grounds that 
Ms voluminous registration 
system is being computerized. 
It also hopes to eliminate the 
confusing snarls that some- 
$ arise in a country where 
‘people have the same 


ended at 2.a.m., the Paris city council 
finally voted for a renovation program 
that will mean the destruction of the 
graceful pavilions, along with adjacent 
shops and warehouses; all together, 40 
valuable acres between the Louvre and 
the ancient, aristocratic Marais district 
are scheduled for “renewal.” In other 
days, politicians working so late and so 
earnestly would have restored them- 
selves at one of the inestimable restau- 
rants on the edge of Les Halles with 
onion soup and a glass of wine. 

More Than a Market. In the earlier 
battle of Les Halles, leading up to the 
1969 démarche to Rungis, disagreement 
centered on a social tradition. Les Halles, 
after all, had become far more than a 
market. From midnight to dawn it was 
the heart of Paris as well as the belly, 
as farmers trundled in with their boun- 
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poppies can legally be grown from 21 
to four. They have also established a sys- 
tem of inspection stations which, by 
the end of this year, is scheduled to num- 
ber 53 offices manned by 500- agents. 
Last week the Ankara government made 
the ultimate concession: it agreed to 
abolish poppy production completely by 
the middle of 1972. “It is,” said one 
U.S. diplomat, "like banning corn pro- 
duction in Iowa." 

Mindful of the political risk the Turk- 
ish government was taking, the U.S. 
promised to increase its aid and techni- 
cal assistance to help Turkey convert 
from poppy growing to other farm prod- 
ucts. President Nixon made a special 
point of appearing before TV cameras 
with the Turkish Ambassador to Wash- 
ington and praising Turkey's Premier 
Nihat Erim for his “courageous, states- 
manlike action." Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers told Time Correspondent 
William Mader: “The decision may cre- 
ate difficult domestic problems for Tur- 
key, but it was taken in the interest of the 
international community. When we in 
the U.S. have so many teen-agers dying 
of heroin addiction in our cities, we par- 
ticularly appreciate Turkey’s action, and 
we hope that other nations involved [in 
opium production] will show the same 
sense of international responsibility.” 

The Turkish decision may well prove 
to be the most important step yet tak- 
en in controlling the import of heroin 
into the U.S. But its lasting effectiveness 
will depend on the ability of the U.S. 
to persuade the other major opium pro- 
ducers—notably Burma, Thailand, Laos 
and Afghanistan—to take similar action. 


FOREIGN AID 


The Politics of Leverage 

U.S. foreign aid, occasionally high- 
principled and altruistic, most of the 
time is used as a way of exerting dip- 
lomatic leverage. As such, its rationale 
can be precarious. Two recent examples: 
> After the assassination last month of a 
Chilean opposition leader, former Vice 
President Edmundo Pérez Zujovic, the 
killers were identified as members of the 
extreme leftist Organized Vanguard of 
the People. But Communist and Social- 
ist politicians, as well as several pro-gov- 
ernment newspapers, accused the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency of being be- 
hind the murder. Defense Minister Ale- 
jandro Rios Valdivia did not specifically 
blame the CIA, but he told the Chilean 
Senate that “hidden interests far beyond 
our borders . . . who are being harmed 
through revolutionary changes" were the 
real culprits. The Marxist government 
of Salvador Allende Gossens, while 
staunchly maintaining that it had never 
accused the U.S. of wrongdoing, refused 
to exonerate the CIA, and the charge 
stuck in the public mind. 

The Nixon Administration is aware 
that such an incident could cause fur- 
ther damage to an already fragile re- 
lationship. It is also mindful that ne- 


getiations, vill seen cbe Dsld. fec Sets. H 


mine the value of U.S. copper prop- 
erties that are to be nationalized by 
the Chilean government. Accordingly, 
Washington has adopted a stance of cal- 
culated ambiguity toward Chile. Last 
week the Administration decided to 
grant Santiago $5,000,000 in credits 
for the purchase of paratroop equipment 
and a $4,000,000 C-130 military trans- 
port. It was the first new military aid 
since the Allende government came to 
power last October. 


> The Pakistan army’s crackdown on : | 


East Pakistan last spring has resulted 
in the deaths of as many as 200,000 Ben- 
galis. Another 6,000,000 have fled across 
the border, saddling India with a mas- 
sive refugee problem. 

The World Bank, as well as most of 
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the Western aid-giving nations, has con- 
cluded that economic aid to Pakistan 
should be suspended until the govern- 
ment of President Agha Mohammed 
Yahya Khan takes significant steps to- 
ward easing its repression of the East. 
Last week, however, the Nixon Admin- 
istration admitted that its economic aid 
to Pakistan, which amounted to $213 
million last year, will continue. Even mil- 
itary aid, which theoretically was cut off 
when the terror began in East Pakistan 
on March 25, will not be suspended for 
equipment ordered before that date. 


The U.S. has a dual motive: maing 


taining leverage with Yahya to seek aset 
tlement in East Pakistan, and preventing 
Islamabad from becoming even more fe- 
liant on Peking than it already is for mil- 
itary assistance. Though Yahya promised 
last week that he would convene a “leg- 
islature” within four months, the con- 
flict in East Pakistan is continuing, and 
there is no sign that leverage is pro- 
ducing the desired result. 
ridwal 
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ENVIRONMENT. 


The Fight to Save Wild Horses 


Rocky, a dark bay with an insig- 
nificant little head, a tiny, battle-scarred 
chest, concave flanks and protruding 
ribs, was caught on Easter Sunday 
and has been confined ever since on 
the outskirts of Reno in a small pen 
with heavy timbered fences eight feet 
high. At the approach of humans, 
Rocky races down to the other end 
of the pen, perks his ears, then lays 
them back and gallops in mad circles. 
Only the pen is too small, the turning 
angle too sharp, and Rocky keeps fall- 
ing on his side. “Ain’t he sorry?" 
laughs Mustanger Bill Victor. “He 
ain't hardly a horse at all." 


RECE Y'S sorry plight typifies the 
state of the 16,000 wild horses, or 
mustangs, left in the United States, most 
of them barely subsisting in arid brush 
country in ten Western states or, like 
Rocky, languishing in pens. Descendants 
for the most part of proud Andalusian 
horses brought to the New World by 
Spanish conquistadors 400 years ago, 
they are the only remnants of herds 
that as recently as 1900 numbered in 
the millions. If nothing is done to pro- 
tect them, conservationists warn, there 
may be none left by 1980. 

The Great Hunt. The mustang, which 
helped tame the West, is facing ex- 
tinction for obvious reasons: it long 
ago became outmoded by trains, au- 
tomobiles and farm machinery. Not 
worth preserving as game for hunters be- 


cause it is too easy to track and kill, 
and not worth preserving for domestic 


[because it is too wild, stupid and in- 
ed (according to some ranchers), the 
ag has long been rounded up and 

"— a euphemism for slaugh- 


MUSTANG BATTLING CAPTORS (1946) 


the horse carcasses were valued only as 
a source of glue, clothing and violin 
bowstrings. But by 1945, industry rec- 
ognized that wild horses were a cheap 
source of pet food. That was the signal 
for the beginning of the great hunt. 
Sunday Killers. Between 1900 and 
1950, more than a million wild horses 
were eliminated. Even the Government 
got into the act. From 1934 to 1963, 
the Bureau of Land Management and 
its predecessor agency condoned and 
even paid for the killing of mustangs. On 
numerous occasions the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice held “close-outs” in which it gave 
ranchers 60 days to round up their own 
strays on forest service land—and then 
proceeded to shoot any remaining wild 


Despised because they are free. 


horses. The bureau's rationale: the mus- 
tangs chomp up valuable vegetation on 
Government property. 

Far worse is the manner in which 
wild horses were "captured." They were 
panicked by planes, then lassoed from 
speeding vehicles and hobbled by being 
tied to 100-Ib. truck tires (as vividly de- 
picted in John Huston's 1961 film, The 
Misfits). Some were riddled with shotgun 
pellets and dragged aboard trucks half 
dead, others had their nostrils tied with 
baling wire, their legs broken, their eyes 
gouged out. Foals were left without 
mothers, who burst their lungs in futile 
attempts to escape mechanized pursuers. 
Some ranchers, resentful that wild hors- 
€s compete with livestock for scarce food 
and water in arid regions, dope water 
holes, or simply ride out into the hills and 
blow the Mustangs’ heads off. “Sunday 
mustangers" use weekends to rope and 
ride down wild horses, often driving 
them to the point of exhaustion or death. 
TIME Correspondent Timothy Tyler 
last week talked with Chug Utter, a Ne- 
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the fact that we are capable of build- 
ing a clean refinery.” But Peterson, him- 
self a former Du Pont executive, has 
become convinced that performance 
controls “are not an effective enough 
safeguard” against pollution; he espe- 
cially fears for the state's handsome 
beaches which now support a thriving 
tourist business. Besides, the Governor 
warned, a massive influx of industrial 
workers "could build population pres- 
sure that would create more problems 
than it would solve." 

The new law promises to harm what 
the U.S. Treasury and Commerce de- 
partments call the nation's "trading pos- 
ture." On the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
except for some Maine ports, only Del- 
aware Bay has deep enough water to 
handle the world's growing fleets of su- 
pertankers and giant cargo ships. But 
in a recent letter to a complaining in- 
dustrialist, Peterson bluntly suggested 
that there was a somewhat less eco- 
nomic alternative: "Forgo the use of 
large vessels and continue to use small- 
er vessels." 

Despite the loss of potential jobs and 
tax revenue that more heavy industry 
would bring in, Delaware will probably 
not suffer much from the ban. The 
state has long attracted industry with 
its favorable corporation laws and its 
lack of a sales tax; now it also virtu- 
ally guarantees a pleasant quality of 
life. As a result, Delaware may actually 
entice more corporate headquarters and 
light industry than ever before. Sums 
up Governor Peterson: “We can afford 
to be selective." 


Exhaustive Test for Detroit 


Although all U.S. manufacturers are 
now worried about pollution controls, 
no industry is more concerned—or has 
better reason to be—than the automak- 
ers. Under the Clean Air Act of 1970, 
Detroit's 1975 models must be built to 
emit 90% less of both carbon mon- 
oxide and gaseous hydrocarbons than 
is given off by 1970 cars; by the 1976 
model year, emissions of nitrogen OX- 
ides must be reduced by a similar 
amount. If Detroit fails to meet these 
deadlines, the Federal Government can 
close the industry down. As a result, 
the automakers have launched a crash 
program, investing both manpower and 
money ($250 million in 1970) to solve 
the problems. 

Will Detroit succeed in time? Last 
week in a report prepared for Con- 
gress, William Ruckelshaus, administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, gave his official view. * Although 
it is very early for any predictions, it ap- 
pears that progress is being made in con- 
trolling the emissions," he said. "EPA is 
moderately optimistic." à 

The Challenge. Ruckelshaus also is- 
sued final regulations on exhaust-test- 
ing procedures, making them a bit more 
lenient than before. The old tests sim- 
ulated a 74-mile urban auto trip, start- 
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off more pollutants than a warm one). 
To approximate more closely the way 
a typical car is used during a day (the en- 
gine is often already warm from a pre- 
vious trip), the new rules call for tests 
from warm and cold starts; this pro- 
cedure should reduce the average emis- 
sions during tests, helping Detroit to 
meet the standards. 

Moreover, the test fuel will be un- 
leaded gasoline, which unlike the lead- 
ed variety widely used today does not 
foul antipollution equipment; thus the 
engineering problems of the automakers 
will be eased. Said Ruckelshaus: The 
new regulations, together with the dead- 
lines, represent “a challenge to the in- 
genuity of American industry." 

Detroit just sighed. "The test pro- 
cedures have been made easier," said a 
Chrysler official, *but we still don't know 
whether we can accomplish the goals." 
Herbert L. Misch, Ford's vice president 
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EPA'S RUCKELSHAUS 
Moderately optimistic. 


for engineering and manufacturing, was 
more explicit. Between the 1962 and 
the 1970 models, he said, Detroit cut car- 
bon-monoxide emissions by 70% and 
hydrocarbons by 80%. “Thus,” he com- 
plained, “the task presented to us of an 
additional 90% reduction is formidable: 
We are most pessimistic about our abil- 
ity to comply with the 1976 requirements 
on nitrogen oxides." 

There are good grounds for Detroit's 
gloom. By raising exhaust temperatures; 
a device called a catalytic. converter 
can burn away carbon monoxide and hy- 
drocarbons. Trouble is, this step may 
also increase the output of nitrogen Ox- 
ides, which no one yet knows how to 
curb economically. Unless the automak- 
ers can develop radical, new techno- 
logical solutions, they fear that the ex- 
pense of meeting the federal require- 
ments may add as much as $600 to the 


cost of each new car. 
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Two months ago Jazz King Louis 
("Satchmo") Armstrong was gravely ill 
in a Manhattan hospital, fighting an ap- 
parently losing battle for his life. Now 
the gravel-throated singer and trumpeter 
has told newsmen: *My playing and sing- 
ing's O.K. and I feel pretty good." To 
prove it, he took up his trumpet, blast- 
ed into What a Wonderful World, and 
announced he planned to go back to 
work. Said Satchmo: “That’s what life's 
all about, man." 


Slowed down by a dilatory auto ahead 
of him on an English highway, former 
Racing Ace Stirling Moss stepped on 
the gas and passed the slowpoke. Un- 
fortunately, the leisurely motorist turned 
out to be an off-duty policeman, who 
charged Moss with crossing a double 
white line. Haled into court, one of the 
world's most famous drivers had his li- 
cense taken away. “Terribly unfair," 
grumbled Moss, who had to be chauf- 
feured home by his attorney. *At the mo- 
ment I'm riding a bicycle and it's bloody 
awful." 

In the Dominican Republic to file 
for a quickie divorce from Barbra Strei- 
sand, Actor Elliott Gould, 32, walked 
hand in hand from the courtroom with 
pregnant Jenny Bogart, 19. Gould an- 
nounced that he was the father of her 
baby, due to be born "around Christ- 
mas." Furthermore, Jenny announced 
defiantly, she and Elliott will continue 
to live together out of wedlock because 
"we don't believe in marriage." 


In Rome, a city that takes its singing 
seriously, the uproar was reminiscent 
of the time Maria Callas failed to com- 
plete a performance of Bellini's Norma. 
This time it was Aretha Franklin, who 
had been touring the country while the 
Italians hailed her as La Regina del 
Soul. After fainting at the end of a per- 
formance, Aretha canceled her next 
day's show, a move that produced out- 
raged howls and legal action from Pro- 
moter Ezio Radaelli, who had paid her 
$65,000 in advance. Aretha responded 
by booking a flight to Paris, But she 
was picked up by forewarned policemen 
at Rome's Fiumicino Airport, hustled 
away, searched, and—after promising 
to return $40,000 to Promoter Radaelli 
—finally allowed to board a plane for 
New York. “I'll come back for you," 
she shouted to fans cheering from the 
terminal terrace. Her famed vocal cords 
sounded as strong as ever. 
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Most patients reported rapid relief from 
the pain of their cold sores, often with- 
in an hour of the first exposure to 
light. Fully 90% reported that their 
cold sores formed a painless crust with- 
in 24 hours and disappeared completely 
in three to five days. 

Felber’s treatment also resulted in 
fewer recurrences, One group of 32 pa- 
tients, who had suffered from at least 
four cold-sore outbreaks a year, report- 
ed only half as many after the treat- 
ment; some have gone eight to 16 months 
without a visit from the virus. 


Dynamite Heart 


Many industrial occupations have 
their own peculiar hazards. Coal min- 
ers are particularly susceptible to “black 
lung,” or anthracosis, a disease caused 
by inhaling coal dust. Asbestos workers 
are known to develop cancer from 
breathing in asbestos particles. Now an 
outbreak of heart disease in a Wis- 
consin ammunition plant has brought 
out the fact that workers who handle ni- 
troglycerin can develop a dangerous de- 
pendency on it. They can suffer heart 
pains and even death when denied ex- 
posure to the explosive. 

The most recent evidence is provided 
by Dr. Ramon Lange, chief of cardi- 
ology at Milwaukee County General 
Hospital, who reviewed the cases of 
workers at the Badger Army Ammu- 
nition Plant near Baraboo, Wis. Last 
April a woman whose work at the plant 
involved handling nitroglycerin, a com- 
ponent of dynamite, was referred to 
him for treatment of chest pains, which 
seemed to occur only on weekends. 
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Lange listened to her story with skep- 
ticism, even when she told him that 
other women at the plant were simi- 
larly affected. “I thought this was some 
form of mass hysteria,” he said. None- 
theless he put her in the hospital for 
more extensive tests. Before the first of 
the tests, however, the woman began to . 13 
experience additional chest pains. Lange 


been used medically for heart conditions. 
It relieved her pains and restored her - 
pulse to normal. 

That led Lange to suspect that she 
might be suffering from “dynamite 
heart." The condition, first described in 
1941, results when overexposure to ni- 
troglycerin causes blood vessels to di- 
late and to remain open as long as 
exposure is continued. But when the 
source of nitroglycerin is removed, the 
vessels contract, reducing the supply of 
blood to the heart. 

Monday Angina. Further investiga- 
tion confirmed Lange's suspicions. Of 
eight women employees of the plant 
who had suffered from “Monday morn- 
ing angina,” two had prolonged periods 
of coronary insufficiency, and three had 
had heart attacks. One of the three 
died suddenly on a Monday morning, de- 
spite the fact that an electrocardiogram - 
taken only a few days earlier had shown : 
her heart to be normal. A 

Six of the surviving women ha 
switched to jobs that involve no co 
tact with nitroglycerin. But other wor 
ers still run some risk, even thougl 
plant's nitroglycerin dust levels 
lower than those allowed by the G 
ernment. One hundred and 
ployees work with nitro, 
plant. Though only .696 - à 
adult group would normally show signs 
of coronary heart disease, Lange found 
5% of the employees to be suffering 
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Triumph and Tragedy of Soyuz 11 


A the heat-scarred spacecraft settled 
to a soft, parachute landing on 
the steppes of Soviet Kazakhstan, a re- 
covery helicopter was ready and wait- 
ing to touch down right alongside. Mem- 
bers of the recovery team raced to the 
apparently undamaged Soyuz 11, un- 
fastened the hatch and swung it open 
to assist Cosmonauts Georgy Dobro- 
volsky, Vladislav Volkov and Viktor 
Patsayev. Still strapped in their seats, 
the cosmonauts did not respond. All 
three were dead. Russia’s triumphant 
Space mission, which had set new rec- 
ords for man’s endurance in space, as- 
sembled the first manned space station 
and added: new luster to Soviet tech- 
nology, had suddenly ended in tragedy. 
In Russia, where cosmonauts are firm- 
ly established as 20th century folk he- 
roes, the entire nation mourned. Choked 
with grief, Poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
told a television interviewer that “the 
price they had to pay was not fair.” Som- 
ber music echoed from radios, and pic- 
tures of the cosmonauts, draped in black, 
were shown on television. Led by Com- 
munist Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev, 
Soviet leaders sent condolences to the 
families of the three dead men, all of 
whom were married and had children. 
Final tributes came during a day of na- 
tional mourning that coincided with the 
state funeral and burial of the cos- 
monauts—all of them now Heroes of 
the Soviet Union—in a place of honor 
in the Kremlin wall. They were placed 
near the remains of Yuri Gagarin, the 
first man in space, who was killed in a 
plane crash three years ago. 


— Birthday Celebration 


resident Nixon, mourning the death 
‘Russian spacemen, said that they 
buted greatly to "the widening 
horizons.” Pope Paul inter- 


sad news. In Geneva, officials postponed 
the dedication of a gleaming titanium 
space monument that had been donated 
by Russia to the Palais des Nations. 
There was particular gloom in the U.S. 
space community, especially among the 
astronauts. Beyond their sorrow for the 
dead cosmonauts, they felt that the ac- 
cident—coming as it did on the eve of 
the Apollo 15 moon shot—might well di- 
minish public enthusiasm for manned 
Space travel. 


Ominous Development 


For all its tragic end, the mission 
that resulted in the first human deaths 
in space* had recorded a series of 
major achievements. For nearly 24 
days, the three cosmonauts had whirled 
around the earth in their huge, 174- 
ton Salyut space station performing sci- 
entific experiments, bantering with mis- 
sion control, and even celebrating a 
birthday in orbit. On board both the Sa- 
lyut and the attached Soyuz shuttle 
craft, all systems seemed to function 
flawlessly. Thus last week, when the cos- 
monauts were ordered to transfer to 
Soyuz and return to earth, there was lit- 
tle cause for apprehension. 

The mission commander, Lieut. Col- 
onel Dobrovolsky, 43, reported that the 
undocking from the larger ship was un- 
eventful. Then, after orienting their ship 
at the proper angle the cosmonauts fired 
Soyuz’s main rocket to slow the ship 
down, drop it out of orbit and send it 
back into the earth’s atmosphere. The 
rocket functioned perfectly. At the end 


* Cosmonaut Vladimir Komarov died in 1967 
when Soyuz 1 crashed to earth after its descent- 
parachute Shrouds tangled at the end of a 17- 
orbit mission. Only three months earlier, As- 
tronauts Gus Grissom, Edward White and 
Roger Chaffee were killed when a flash fire en- 
Bulfed their Apollo 1 Spacecraft during a sim- 
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SOVIET LEADERS AT FUNERAL” 
The price was not fair. 


opened hatch in time? “The Soyuz 
hatchway is not unlike a car door,” 
Louis explained. “When the hatch is 
open, a signal light goes on on a con- 
sole at mission control. But the light 
will go out when the hatch is half 
closed, as with a half-slammed car door.” 

The calamity came at a time when 
the Russians seemed to be overtaking 
the U.S. in space—a remarkable come- 
back after they abandoned the race to 
land the first man on the moon. Still, 
the comeback was not entirely without 
its price. After the crash that killed Cos- 
monaut Komarov, the Soyuz spacecraft 
made no manned flights for 18 months 
while its faulty systems were overhauled. 
Although three manned Soyuz ships 
were fired off in rapid succession in 
1969, the Soviets failed to make good 
on hints that the ships would dock and 
set up a rudimentary space station. In 
April, the Soviets followed up the or- 
biting of their unmanned Salyut space 
lab with the launch of Soyuz 10, but it 
took the three men aboard the smaller 
ship more than 24 hours to rendezvous 
and dock with the station. When the 
hookup was finally made, undisclosed 
problems forced them to back off and re- 
turn abruptly to earth. 


A Vote from Space 


In contrast, the follow-up flight of 
Soyuz 11 was trouble-free from the 
start. Using improved docking tech- 
niques, it easily attached it- 
self to the awkward-looking, 
tubular-shaped space lab. 

Upon entering Salyut's trail- 
er-sized interior, Dobrovol- 
sky cheerfully announced: 
“This place is tremendous. 
There seems to be no end 
to it." Through most of the 
mission, the cosmonauts re- 
mained. in remarkably good 
humor. While a TV camera 
recorded their activities, 
they performed exercises, 
engaged in numerous scien- 
tific experiments and even 
cast the first votes from 
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space—affirming their support of the 
Communist Party’s policies. 

In fact, filmed excerpts of the broad- 
casts from space became favorite fare 
on Moscow television. Volkov, the only 
member of the crew who had previ- 
ously made a space trip (aboard Soyuz 
7, in 1969), was an idol of teen-age Rus- 
sian girls because of his rugged good 
looks. Russian TV viewers also watched 
an impromptu birthday party staged for 
Patsayev, who turned 38 during the 
flight. Instead of pouring the customary 
vodka, his comrades toasted him with 
tubes of prune paste. Yet as the mis- 
sion continued uneventfully day after 
day—first past the American endurance 
mark of 13 days set by Gemini 7 in 
1965, then past the Soviets’ own rec- 
ord of nearly 18 days established by 
Soyuz 9 last year—the initial excitement 
turned into boredom. 


Foreshortened Mission 


Finally, after nearly 24 days the cos- 
monauts climbed back into Soyuz, tak- 
ing the films, logbooks and other sci- 
entific data accumulated in three weeks 
aloft. Typically, Russian space officials 
made no prior announcement of the 
flight's impending end. On the contrary, 
there had been hints all along that the 
cosmonauts might stay in orbit as long 
as a month. If there were reasons to fore- 
shorten the mission, however, they were 
apparently not medical. Only a few days 
before, Soviet doctors had reported that 
except for slight fatigue, the trio were 
in exceptionally good health. Thus, when 
disaster struck, it was totally unexpected. 
*None of us had doubted the success- 
ful outcome of the venture," said a sad- 
dened Moscow engineer. 

Despite the shock, the very announce- 
ment of the cosmonauts' deaths point- 
edly emphasized their contributions to 
man's knowledge. And it promised a con- 
tinuation of Russian efforts in space. 
Said the official Communist Party news- 
paper, Pravda: “We know that after 
this grievous loss, the difficult and dan- 
gerous struggle against nature will be 
continued with the same firmness and 
consistency. The Soviet people are used 
to struggle and do not retreat in the 
face of obstacles." 
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The Soviets in Space: Success 


AST week's Soyuz tragedy provided 
a sharp reminder that the Soviet 
Space program, which had recently en- 
joyed outstanding success, has also been 
shaken by spectacular failures. For years 
after they astounded the world—and 
deeply embarrassed the U.S.—with their 
launch of Sputnik 1 in the fall of 1957, 
the Russians seemed to enjoy a space- 
age version of the Midas touch. In 
rapid succession they shot progressively 
more complex unmanned payloads aloft, 
sent a rocket impacting into the moon, 
took the first crude photographs of the 
far side of the moon and aimed the 
first unmanned probes at the distant 
planets. Then, in April 1961, they topped 
all those achievements with an even 
more momentous performance: Yuri 
Gagarin's 108-minute trip around the 
earth aboard Vostok 1. 

For a while after man's first space 
flight, the dazzling show continued. A 
Russian cosmonaut took the first ^walk" 
in space, tethered like an unborn infant 
by an oxygen-providing umbilical cord 
leading back to the mother ship. After 
rendezvousing and docking their space- 
craft, cosmonauts also crawled through 
narrow connecting tunnels from one or- 
biting ship to another. The Russians 
were so confident about their rocketry 
that in 1963 they let a lady cosmonaut 
ride into space. 

All that time, almost imperceptibly at 
first, the imposing Soviet space lead was 
being narrowed by the U.S. Mobilizing 
its vast technological and industrial re- 
sources, the U.S. developed increasingly 
sophisticated spaceships: Mercury, Gem- 
ini and, finally, the complex Apollo—all 
with an eye toward meeting President 
Kennedy's 1961 pledge to land an Amer- 
ican on the moon by the end of the dec- 
ade. Meanwhile, the Russians found 
themselves plagued by one headache af- 
ter another: defects in their navigation 
and communications systems, troubles 
with the docking gear on their space- 
craft, control and parachute problems on 
Soyuz 1 that resulted in the death of 
Cosmonaut Vladimir Komarov. There 
were also formidable hurdles in the de- 
velopment of an enormous booster rock- 
et with which the Russians apparently 
hoped, at one time, to send a vehicle di- 
recily from earth to moon. 
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In contrast, U.S. space engineers 
planned to power their mission with a 
smaller rocket; they opted for a system 
in which a command ship would re- 
lease a small lunar lander from orbit 
around the moon, thus sharply reducing 
the fuel required for lift-off from the 
lunar surface. The system worked, and 
when Neil Armstrong took man's first 
s on the moon in the summer of 
|, the Russian space program suf- 

i most stinging defeat. 


Why, after their bold start, did the So- 
viets falter? In part, they probably suf- 
fered from overconfidence, inflating their 
own technical abilities and underesti- 
mating their rivals, an attitude char- 
acterized by Nikita Khrushchev’s sneer- 
ing references to the early U.S. earth 
satellites as “grapefruits.” Finally, the 
Russian space effort lost its most in- 
fluential friend in the Kremlin when 
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came out in an unpretentious print dress 
and sat down at the piano, alone on 
the stage and looking somewhat frail 
and plaintive. All that changed in sec- 
onds as she began thumping out a mes- 
merizing uh-uh, UH-UH, uh-uh, UH-UH 
bass rhythm, and then began to wail: 


I feel the earth move under my feet 
I feel the sky tumbling down, 

I feel my heart start to tremblin', 
Whenever you're around. 


Hue and Cry. Hers is far from a 
great natural voice, but it has the de- 
ceptive thin strength of a whip an- 
tenna. Its basic hue is a Canarsie twang 
that suggests Judy Holliday negotiating 
The Party's Over. But hue is one thing 
and cry another, as proved by Carole's 
pile-driving thrust in a number called 
Smackwater Jack, or her tender, search- 
ing way with the line, “Sometimes I won- 
der if I’m ever gonna make it home 
again." 

Mostly, Carole writes songs that are 
well suited to today's nostalgia for old- 
fashioned romance, loneliness (So Far 
Away), love (Where You Lead) and 
fondness for children (Child of Mine). 
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In content, they are not so very dif- 
ferent from the late Janis Joplin's, but 
worlds apart in style. à 

So, too, is Carole's way of living. In 
the early Tin Pan Alley days she and 
Goffin, whom she has since divorced, 
led a hectic life, and had to bring their 
baby to the office. Now she lets very lit- 
tle disturb the life she has arranged for 
herself in the Laurel Canyon house in 
Los Angeles where she tends to her nine- 
and eleven-year-old daughters by her 
first marriage; she is expecting the first 
child of her recent marriage to Bass Play- 
er Charles Larkey. 

Strange are the ways of pop taste. 
When Janis died last fall, it seemed for 
a while that women had lost their one 
stronghold in the world of rock. Now 
not only Carole but a number of other 
girls are trying to fill it. Among them: 
> Carly Simon, 26, offspring of a branch 
of the publishing Simons (& Schuster). 
At Sarah Lawrence, she and Sister Lucy 
had a popular folk duo called the Si- 
mon Sisters. Carlys debut album on 
Elektra shows her to be an adept com- 
poser in a fair range of styles (folk, coun- 
try, pop). As a singer, she can be dusky 
and down-home simple in Ore More 
Time, or full of poised wisdom in her 
top-20 single That's the Way I’ve Al- 
ways Heard It Should Be. 

» Linda Ronstadt, 25, has had two Cap- 
:.9] LPs out in less than a year. Born in 
Tucson, Ariz., she is basically a country- 
rock stylist, Her musical interests (Cajun 
and mariachi among them) are broad, 
and she can somehow get as much kick 
into singing a slow blues number as into 
a wailing rock version of Wayne Raney's 
We Need a Lot More of Jesus (and a Lot 
Less Rock and Roll). 
> Rita Coolidge, 26, is a Baptist preach- 
er's daughter raised in Nashville, Tenn. 
She began singing as a pre-schooler in 
Daddy's choir, later polished her tech- 
nique on four-part harmony in a Mem- 
phis jingle factory, learned country-rock 
as a back-up singer with Delaney & Bon- 
nie. Such rock celebrities as Leon Rus- 
sell, Stephen Stills and Ry Cooder were 
happy to play back-up on her 
new (and first) A & M album 
—perhaps because of the sensa- 
tional way she can bend a slow 
romantic ballad to a voice of 
pure honey and magnolia. 
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ALI IN MUSLIM PULPIT 
A unanimous decision on points. 


Winner If Not Champ 


He had lost every previous round, 
but unlike his fights in the ring, this 
time only the final round counted, Thus, 
after a four-year legal scrap, Muhammad 
Ali last week won a unanimous de- 
cision on points. The Supreme Court re- 
versed his 1967 conviction for refusing 
induction on the grounds that the Gov- 
ernment had wrongly attacked the basis 
of his beliefs. 

Ali had been refused conscientious- 
objector status by his draft board. When 
he went to his draft appeal board, the 
Justice Department advised it that he 
was not sincere and that his beliefs, 
based on the teachings of the Nation 
i of Islam (more familiarly known as the 
d Black Muslims), were "political and ra- 

cial" in nature, rather than religious as 

required by law. The appeal board up- 
held Ali’s 1-A classification. 

Before the Supreme Court, the Gov- 

ernment belatedly conceded that Ali was 
sincere and religiously motivated after 
ali; but because Muslims admit that 
they would fight in a jihad, or holy 
war, the Government argued that Ali 
was not opposed to all wars and there- 
fore was not entitled to c.o. status, The 
court refused to consider the holy-war 
argument, thereby failing to set a prec- 
edent for other Black Muslims. Instead, 
it ruled that the appeal board's de- 
cision had been hopelessly contaminated 
by the Government's earlier, admittedly 
erroneous attack on Ali's sincerity and 
religion. And since Ali, 29, has passed 
the draft's age limit of 26, no new ef- 
fort will be made to reclassify him. 

The former heavyweight champion's 
"final victory in the Supreme Court was a 
Sharp reminder of the unseemly haste 

which boxing oflicials stripped him 
IMS title after his initial conviction. 
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And though the World Boxing Associa- 
tion and other boxing authorities began 
moving last week to restore him to the 
ranks of the officially recognized, none 
offered even a hint of apology. Asked if 
he would sue to recover some of the 
money he might have made during his 
34 years as a boxing outcast, Ali quietly 
said no. “They only did what they 
thought was right at the time," he ex- 
plained. “I did what I thought was right. 
That was all. I can't condemn them." 


Death on Trial 


The Supreme Court has in the past 
considered a variety of legal attacks on 
capital punishment and responded with 
varying—and mostly peripheral—rul- 
ings. In none of those cases did it an- 
swer a central question: Has the death 
penalty become cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment in violation of the Eighth 
Amendment? Last week the court agreed 
to hear arguments when it reconvenes 
next fall on that specific question in 
four cases involving convicted rapists 
and murderers. 

Many legal scholars doubt that the 
Burger Court will eliminate capital pun- 
ishment; among other indicators, they 
cite an earlier case, in which a death sen- 
tence was upheld. Justice Black wrote 
a concurring opinion stating, “It is in- 
conceivable to me that the Framers in- 
tended to end capital punishment by 
the [Eighth] Amendment.” On the oth- 
er hand, last week the court saved 39 
prisoners from execution, including 
Richard Speck, who killed eight stu- 
dent nurses in Chicago in 1966. The con- 
Victions of the 39 were not affected, 
but the sentences were set aside on the 
basis of a 1968 decision which held im- 
position of death unconstitutional if op- 
ponents of capital punishment had been 
automatically excluded from the jury. 

However the court rules on the ar- 
gument that capital punishment is cruel 
and unusual, its decision to consider it 
means another extension of the 34-year- 
old U.S. moratorium on executions. 


A Way for Lester 


. The law is designed to provide order 
in human affairs, but its technicalities 
sometimes lead it helplessly toward in- 
Justices, In such cases, though, men 
can occasionally find ways to rescue fair- 
ness. In Michigan recently a way was 
found for Lester Stiggers. 

A black child of divorced Arkansas 
parents, Stiggers awoke one night at 
age ten to find his father trying to at- 
tack him sexually. At 15, when his fa- 
ther came at him with a belt, Lester 
in desperation blew the man apart 
with a shotgun. Sentenced to life im- 
prisonment for first-degree murder, he 
went to Arkansas’ infamous Cummins 
Prison Farm. “Once ] was beaten ev- 
ery day for a month," he recalls, *be- 
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It involves some of the most 
advanced principles known, and 
unknown, to man. 

Parting the waters of the 
North Sea from the Dutch coast 
involved British Leyland alone 
in shifting 17 million tons of 
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of his apartment building. Often he 
would run up the stairs in reverse—a 
sight that soon had neighbors asking 
who was the backward freak in the knee- 
length white coat? “It seemed like I'd 
always pass women returning home 
with the groceries,” he recalls. Borrowing 
a pair of track shoes, he started work- 
ing out late at night at a nearby out- 
door track. He practiced alone in the 
dark with no coach, no blocks and 
no starter’s pistol. “It’s unsafe,” he 
Says, “to practice with a gun in Bal- 
timore after 10 p.m.” 

Back to the Lab. Since he had no stop- 
watch either, Meriwether had no idea 
how fast he was until he began com- 
peting in local meets last summer. “No 
one was more surprised than I was,” 
he says, when he ran successive 100- 
yd. dashes in 9.6, 9.5 and 9.4 sec. In 
Meriwether’s first major meet, the Na- 
tional Invitational in College Park, Md., 
in January, a field of world-class sprint- 
ers got an even bigger surprise. He 
won the 60-yd. dash in 6 sec. flat, just 
one-tenth of a second off the world 
record, despite a characteristically poor 
start. Troubled by pulled muscles, and 
unable to train more than two or three 
nights a week, Meriwether won only 2 
of 12 races before his triumph in the 
A.A.U. 100. “I’ve never been frustrated 
by defeat,” he says. “If I don’t win, I 
know I can go back to the lab, to my pa- 
tients, to television.” 

Last week, after winning a U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service award for co-au- 
thoring a paper entitled “The Inhibiting 
of DNA and RNA Synthesis by Dau- 
norubicin and Adriamycin in 1-1210 
Mouse Leukemia,” Meriwether moved 
to a new job at the Thorndike Me- 
morial Laboratory in Boston. “I haven't 
talked to my new employer,” he says. 
“He may not dig track.” A more im- 
portant question is whether Meriwether 
digs competing in the 1972 Olympics 
in Munich. “First things come first,” he 
says. “My family and my work. But 
whether I do or don't compete, I'll al- 
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San Francisco is a beautiful place. 
Now Japan Air Lines' magnificent 
747 Garden Jet can take you 
there from Tokyo three days 
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Untangling Parochial Schools 

The nation’s Catholic parochial 
schools have been closing during the past 
five years at an average rate of one per 
day, economic victims of inflation and a 
declining supply of nuns and priests 
available to teach for low salaries. 
Strangely enough, the schools’ plight has 
converted many traditional opponents of 
state aid for church schools into devout 
advocates. The reasons have nothing to 
do with religious persuasion, but only 
with hard economic fact. The parochial 
schools once educated as many as 6,000,- 
000 children, about 11% of the nation’s 
school-age students, at comparatively lit- 
tle cost to the taxpayer. But the recent 
closing of nearly 2,000 parochial schools 
has thrown some 1,200,000 parochial 
pupils into the already overburdened 
public system, and if the trend continues, 
many of the remaining 4,400,000 may 
follow. 

One result has been a spate of new 
State laws providing financial aid to pa- 
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rochial schools—among the most com- 
prehensive those of Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania. As one Pennsylvania leg- 
islator explained: “It costs us $850 to ed- 
ucate a child in the public schools, but 
we could keep a child in the [Catholic] 
schools for only $37 a year in state 
aid." But the new measures—tediously 
dubbed “parochiaid”’—have raised a 
troublesome question. Do they purchase 
parochial school survival at the price 
of violating the First Amendment's com- 
mand to make *no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion"? 

Three Pence. James Madison, who 
drafted the First Amendment, had no 
doubt about his intent. It was to strike 
down any support out of the public 
purse to any religious institution. Re- 
ferring to the three penny tax on tea 
that precipitated the American Revo- 
lution, he argued: "Who does not see 
that the same authority, which can force 
a citizen to contribute three pence only 
of his property for the support of any 
one establishment, may force him to con- 
form to any other establishment in all 
cases whatsoever?" 

Last week the Supreme Court vig- 
orously reasserted the U.S.'s historic bar- 
rier between church and state. By a 
resounding eight-man majority, it de- 
clared unconstitutional the ambitious aid 
programs of both Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island. The decision (Lemon v. 
Kurtzman) struck many legal observers 
as a sign that a number of other cur- 
rent aid schemes would come in for 
close scrutiny. In its probable impact 
on schools, Lemon is likely to be sur- 
passed only by the court’s historic de- 
cisions on racial desegregation. It seemed 
certain to accelerate the end of the com- 
prehensive parochial school as millions 
of U.S. Catholics have known it. 

Principle v. Present. The decision 
put the court in opposition to a large 
body of popular opinion, setting con- 
stitutional principles against the urgen- 
cies of the moment. President Nixon 
endorsed parochiaid a year ago, when 
he warned Congress that if most non- 
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higher fees. In Philadelphia, for instance 
the loss of the archdiocese's $19 mil- 
lion in aid under the state program will 
force the price of a year's tuition at pa- 
rochial high schools close to $400, up 
from $130; in Brooklyn, the fee is al- 
ready $700. 

Some Catholics on both left and right 
are not especially disturbed by restric- 
tions on public aid. They are already un- 
happy with parochial schools. Conser- 
vatives feel the schools are not Cath- 
olic enough, liberals that they are too 
traditionally Catholic. Moreoyer, the re- 
Strictions give ammunition to Catholic 
educators who would like to see the 
church get out of secular education al- 
together and concentrate on quality re- 
ligious instruction. Indeed, many pa- 
rochial schools ultimately may subside 
into a variety of Sunday Schools, akin 
to those of Protestant churches. But 
many other Catholic spokesmen are not 


periods or a half-day each week. There, 
publicly paid teachers instruct the kids in 
industrial arts, home economics, physical 
education and music, and more recently 
in math, science and foreign languages as 
well. Communities like Louisville, Ky., 
and Pittsfield, Mass., send the public 
teachers directly into parochial-school 
buildings. 

Doing Right. Shared time has yet to 
be tested in the Supreme Court. The 
court has approved “released time," 


.however, a more modest version in- 


volving no public money. Under such 
plans, children get time off from public 
school to attend religious classes. Al- 
though many “Sunday” schools are bor- 
ing and poorly attended, they need not 
be. Since Bennington, Vt., closed its 
Catholic high school in 1967, an ec- 
umenical group of clergymen has used 
a special center to offer high school 
level, religiously oriented courses on 


ANTI-PAROCHIAID CARTOON BY THOMAS NAST (1871) 


Subsiding into a variety of "Sunday" schools. 


yet willing to concede defeat. They plan 
to shift their efforts to support of other 
parochiaid formulas that are still large- 
ly untested in the courts. 

Perhaps the most promising approach 
now gathering force is the so-called 
“voucher” plan. It would give parents 
certificates or vouchers good for a por- 
tion of the cost of educating their chil- 
dren. They could then cash in their 
tickets at any school that does not prac- 
tice racial segregation. À law recently en- 
acted in Maryland provides "scholar- 
ships" ranging up to $200 a year for a 
child from a poor family; Minnesota 
has passed a similar law. Embraced by 
groups ranging from free-enterprise con- 
servatives to parents with kids in far- 
out private “free” schools, vouchers 
might be found constitutional since, like 
bus fares and textbooks, they would di- 
rectly benefit individual children, not 


such topics as “How Do I Know Im 
Doing Right?” and “Biblical Ideas." Un- 
der released time, students can take 
these courses as electives in the high 
school curriculum. : 

Whatever demands stringent church- 
state separation may impose on public 
schools, enhanced religious education 


and ecumenical programs like that in | 


Bennington could be a sign that for Cath- — 
olics, hard times can have their uses. | 


Writing in the Jesuit magazine America, 
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"GOLDEN GATE" PULLS INTO SAN FRANCISCO 


The Martini Commuters 


San Francisco's picture-postcard sub- 
urb of Sausalito boasts a rare breed of 
American fauna: a small band of hap- 
py commuters. The reason is blue and 
white, cost $700,000 and floats. It is 
called the M.V. Golden Gate; and in 
the eleven months that it has been ply- 
ing the waters of San Francisco Bay be- 
tween Sausalito, in Marin County, and 
the city's Pier One, it has turned hun- 
dreds-of auto-addicted commuters into 
confirmed ferry fans. 

The trip is inexpensive—504 each 
way. It is also quick: 30 minutes pier 
to pier, and the passengers step off vir- 
tually into the heart of San Francisco’s 
business district. On board the com- 
muter's lot is little short of idyllic. City- 
bound riders, too rushed for breakfast 
at home, can buy mugs of fresh coffee, 
homemade blueberry muffins and cup- 
cakes at the snack bar on the second 
deck. For cyclists there are bike racks 
below. From the sunny afterdeck, com- 
muters can stare at some of the hand- 
somest scenery in the world—the spec- 
tacular Golden Gate Bridge, Sausalito's 
tiny houses clinging like mussels to the 
surrounding green-brown hills, deserted 
Alcatraz with wildflowers growing on 
its rocky sides, and the San Francisco 
bills covered with white and pastel build- 
ings. In the evenings, passengers see 
the same splendors in a different light, 
their perceptions sharpened by tasty 754 
martinis, fine Scotch or champagne. 

Mail-Order Minister. The agency re- 
sponsible for making the commuters’ 
ship come in is the Golden Gate Bridge, 
Highway and Transportation District, 
which launched the luxury ferry service 
to alleviate rush-hour traffic on the over- 
crowded bridge. To help attract the 575 
commuters who now make the daily 
round trip aboard the Golden Gate, the 
district administrators arranged the ferry 

schedule to get businessmen to their of- 
fices on time and ensured dependable 
performance by ordering maintenance 
— engineers to work every night to keep the 
craft shipshape. The district also placed 
" captains on board, one to steer and 
ier to man the radar set during the 


Conviviality is the rule aboard the 
Golden Gate. Several semipermanent 
cocktail groups have formed, each with 
its own quasi-reserved section of deck 
space. Crew members have been known 
to introduce lonesome secretaries to shy 
brokers, and Captain Chuck Riechert, 
who went to the extreme of obtaining a 
mail-order certificate as à minister, last 
February conducted the on-board wed- 
ding of a devoted Golden Gate couple. 

Cushion of Air. One successful fer- 
ry will hardly make a dent in the traf- 
fic jams caused by the 100,000 autos 
that now use the Golden Gate Bridge 
daily, 31,000 at rush hours alone. By 
1980, the rush-hour figure should be 
47,000. Thus imaginative district officials 
are now planning to siphon off more 
bridge commuters with four ferries 
that are larger (750 passengers) and 
more luxurious (two bars). Later this 
summer they will also begin trial runs 
with a giant 60-passenger air-cushion 
vehicle, which will skim across the 
Bay in just 15 minutes, But District Gen- 
eral Manager Dale Luehring doubts 
that it will be universally accepted by 
Marin County commuters. “A lot of peo- 
ple don't want to get back and forth fast- 
er," he observes. “They say a half- 
hour is just enough time for two 
martinis,” 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Mama Cass Elliott, 27, brob- 
dingnagian belter of pop-rock tunes; 
and Donald von Wiedenman, 27, writer- 
actor and heir to a Bavarian barony; 
she for the second time, he for the 
first; in West Hollywood. 


Divorced. Vic Damone, 43, Brooklyn- 
born supper-club crooner; and Judy 
Rawlins, 35, onetime television actress; 
after seven years of marriage, three chil- 
dren (he has a fourth child by Screen 
Star Pier Angeli); in Hollywood. Though 
he revealed in court that he is nearly 
broke and is considering bankruptcy, 
Damone agreed to support payments 
of $2,100 per month. 


Died. Lieut. Colonel Georgy Dobro- 
volsky, 43, Vladislav Volkov, 35, and 
Viktor Patsayev, 38, crew of the Soyuz 
11 Soviet spacecraft (see CovER). 


Died. Franz Stangl, 63, Austrian-born 
commandant of the Nazi death factories 
at Sobibor and Treblinka in Poland; of 
a heart attack; in his prison cell in Diis- 
seldorf, Germany. During 1942 and 
1943, when he ran Treblinka, Stangl su- 
pervised the slaughter of over 400,000 
people. Wearing a spotless white SS 
jacket and sporting a long riding crop, 
he often arranged for brass bands to en- 
tertain his captives as they were herded 
into Treblinka’s infamous gas “showers.” 
Captured by American troops and 
turned over to Austrian authorities, 
Stangl escaped in 1947 and fled to Bra- 
zil, where he worked as a mechanic in 
a Volkswagen plant before he was 
tracked down in 1967. At that time, 
Nazi-hunter Simon Wiesenthal branded 
him “the second Eichmann.” 


Died. Lord Constantine, 69, onetime 
West Indian cricket star and the first 
black man to sit in Britain's House of 
Lords; of a heart attack; in London. 
The son of a sugar-plantation foreman, 
Learie Constantine led the renowned 
West Indian cricket team to victory 
over the English in 1928, later left the 
playing field for a public service ca- 
reer. Knighted and made Trinidad and 
Tobago’s High Commissioner in London 
in 1962, he was raised to the peerage 
two years ago. 


Died. Dr. R. Walter Johnson, 72, the 
Negro physician whose hobby was mold- 
ing promising black youngsters into ten- 
nis greats; in Lynchburg, Va. Credited 
with cracking the color line on public 
courts and in tournaments, Johnson took 
a teen-ager from Harlem named Al- 
thea Gibson under his wing in 1947 
and prepared her for two Wimbledon 
and two Forest Hills titles. Six years 
later he befriended a frail ten-year-old 
named Arthur Ashe Jr. “What made 
me maddest,” Johnson once commented, 
“was this idea that colored athletes . . 
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Dürer: Humanist, Mystic and Tourist 


UST 500 years ago, Albrecht Diirer 
Was born in Nuremberg. The an- 
niversary has been the signal for a flur- 
ry of commemorative exhibitions across 
the world. In the U.S., the most im- 
pressive is a magnificent survey of Dü- 
rers graphic work (36 drawings and 
207 etchings, engravings and woodcuts) 
at the National Gallery in Washington. 


Protean Richness. The tributes are, : 


of course, deserved. Dürer was the great- 
est artist in German history, and his 
birth now seems the only internationally 
memorable event (apart from the war- 
crimes tribunal of 1945) that took place 
in Nuremberg. By adapting the new 
forms of the Italian quattrocento and 
connecting them to the already robust 
tradition of the German print, he al- 
most singlehandedly provoked the North- 
ern Renaissance. No single aspect of 
Dürers work can do justice to the pro- 
tean richness of his imagination and tem- 
perament. For all-round inquisitiveness, 
he was surpassed only by his older con- 
temporary, Leonardo da Vinci. 

Dürer was interested in everything, 
from the nap of a rabbit's fur or the 
extra legs on a mutant pig to the the- 
ory of human proportion. His graphic 
work was a sustained paean to the di- 


versity of the world. There was often 
an edge of apocalyptic menace in the 
way he perceived it. He wrote a trea- 
tise on proportion, but he was shaken 
by portents, frightened by monsters and 
preyed on by nightmares—all of which 
he described and to some degree ex- 
orcised by drawing them. But his cu- 
riosity remained insatiable, and it drove 
him to constant journeying: Dürer was 
the first cultural tourist. 

Unfamiliarity delighted him. In 1520, 
when he was in Brussels, Dürer was 
shown a roomful of loot from the New 
World—“a sun of gold fully 6 ft. broad, 
and a moon of silver the same size. . . 
strange clothing, bedspreads and. all 
kinds of wonderful objects of various siz- 
es, much more beautiful to behold than 
prodigies. All the days of my life I have 
seen nothing that gladdened my heart so 
much as these things, for I saw among 
them wonderful works of art, and I mar- 
veled at the subtle /ngenia of men in for- 
eign lands." Very few of his contempo- 
raries had seen Inca art as anything but 
barbaric curiosities or bullion. 

Coral and Malaria. Of course, Eu- 
rope had long been crisscrossed by wan- 
dering medieval craftsmen like Wili- 
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"NEMESIS (THE GREAT FORTUNE)," CIRCA 1501-02 
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on the way to Bamberg. Around 1501 
he engraved Nemesis—the goddess of 
fortune, bulbous as a German wardrobe, 
riding her sphere above the earth. 
Though it looks nothing like the stud- 
ies in ideal proportion by Italian artists 
he had seen in Venice, her body in 
fact incorporates an intricate propor- 
tional scheme, while the landscape that 
spreads below is a microscopically ac- 
curate rendering of the village of Chiu- 
so, in South Tyrol, through which Dürer 
had passed on his way across the Alps. 


THE ROBERT LEHMAN COLLECTION 


TO 


"ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM," 1526 


This combination of abstract erudi- 
tion, cosmic imagery and exquisitely de- 
tailed observation is at the core of Dii- 
rers originality; and it was not lost on 
the Venetians. “I wish you were here 
in Venice!” Diirer wrote to his best 
friend, the Humanist Willibald Pirck- 
heimer, in 1506. “There are so many 
nice fellows among the Italians who 
seek my company more and more ev- 
ery day—wise scholars, good lute-play- 
ers, pipers, connoisseurs of painting. . . 
On the other hand there are also some 
of the most false, lying, thievish ras- 
cals, the like of which I could not have 
believed lived on earth. They copy my 
work in the churches and wherever they 
find it, and then they revile it and say 
it is not in the antique manner and there- 
fore not good.” But he added: “Here I 


am a gentleman, at home I am a par- ~ 


asite"—from which it appears that 


Dürer knew more about the business 


of being a successful expatriate 

most travelers ever discover. 
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A Tenuous Balance 


Klute is a sharp, slick thriller about 
murder, perversion, paranoia, prostitu- 
tion and a lot of other wonderful things 
about life in New York City. The epon- 
ymous hero (Donald Sutherland) is a 
small-town Pennsylvania cop come to 
the big town to trace the disappearance 
of his best friend, a home-loving ex- 
ecutive with a kinky double life. Klute 
concentrates on his single strong lead, 
a high-class hooker named Bree (Jane 
Fonda), who may have spent a night 
with the missing man two years ago. 

Bree is a distinctly contemporary 
whore, a sometime model and aspiring 
actress who turns a trick for cash as 
well as for the frequent pleasure of dom- 
inating her male customers. This is all 
made plain in extended conversations 
with her psychiatrist—a rather clumsy 
dramatic device that lends some furtive 
substance to the proceedings even while 
slowing them down. But Klute at least 
is intrigued and eventually succumbs to 
Bree's  well-practiced — blandishments. 
Somewhat to her surprise, and probably 
against her will, Bree finds herself fall- 
ing for Klute. 

The film strikes a sometimes suc- 
cessful, sometimes tenuous balance be- 
tween suspenseful diversion and roman- 
tic melodrama. Klute's character is never 
adequately probed, and there is an un- 
comfortable number of genre clichés, in- 
cluding a hoked-up terror-in-the-last-reel 
episode that lacks both terror and sur- 
prise. Worse, the sentimental fadeout 
runs completely contrary to the stren- 
uously realistic tone the film has strug- 
gled to sustain. 

Director Alan Pakula (The Sterile 
Cuckoo) still has a tendency to go soft 
on his characters, but his camera eye 
and his sense of the rhythm of a scene 
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ways seemed merely functional, the de- 
parture is something less than shattering, 
That the fadeout is Strangely chilly and 
unaffecting does not prevent Two-Lane 
Blacktop from being one of the most 
ambitious and interesting American 
films of the year. 
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Steve McQueen's style of glacial cool 
has been perfected close to the point 
of impenetrable mannerism. Playing a 
racing driver in Le Mans, he only stands 
in front of the camera and allows him- 
self to be photographed. Occasionally 
his lips will twitch into that shy, strong, 
ironic half-smile that he has made his 
trademark. In really grandiose scenes 
he may make a gesture. He might even 
wave. But only under pressure. 

The story, like the star's acting, is so 
spare as to be virtually nonexistent: Mc- 
Queen, injured in the race last year, re- 
turns to the competition to have an- 
other go at it. Since the film makers 
appear to have been interested in con- 
structing a kind of fictional documen- 
tary, most of the dialogue has been 
eliminated. What remains is either mun- 
dane, mechanical chatter or pitiful pro- 
fundities of the why-I-race variety. Vi- 
sually, the film never gets out of low 
gear. There is not a single scene or 
shot that was not done first and better 
by John Frankenheimer in Grand Prix. 

McQueen is still potentially a good 
movie actor, but he needs someone to 
loosen him up, make him play a part, 
not pose for it. In Le Mans he has sur- 
rounded himself with the sort of second- 
rate production talent that offers no 
protest to his rampant self-indulgence. 
Le Mans may be the most famous auto 
race in the world, but from a theater 
seat it just looks like a big drag. 


McQUEEN EMOTING IN “LE MANS” 
Pitiful profundities. 
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BUSINESS 


HAT more should Richard Nixon 
do to speed up the lethargic busi- 
ness recovery and slow inflation? The 
President chewed over that question with 
his economic advisers during a weekend 
at Camp David and with the Cabinet 
at the start of last week. He came out 
with a clear answer: nothing. 

The answer was not unexpected; more 
surprising was the vehemence with 
which Nixon threw away his options. 
He designated ‘Treasury Secretary John 
Connally, a nominal Democrat, as “chief 
economic spokesman," a new title in 
the Administration. The tall, smooth 
Texan promptly became Nixon's no 
man. In the most unyielding language, 
Connally announced that the President 
would nor set up a wage-price review 
board, would rot declare wage-price con- 
trols, would not ask Congress for a stim- 
ulative tax cut and would not coun- 
tenance any further increase in federal 
spending unless it was “directly related 
to reducing unemployment." : 

"Myth" on Jobs. Connally reported 
that Nixon is confident that present bud- 
get and Federal Reserve monetary pol- 
icies will quicken the pace of business 
and cut unemployment—eventually. In 
June, the seasonally adjusted unemploy- 
ment rate dropped from 6.2% to 5.6%. 
But that was largely a statistical quirk, 
because more than the usual number 
of students had not yet left school to 
start looking for summer work. Actually, 
the number of unemployed Americans 
jumped during the month from 4,400,- 
000 to 5,500,000. 

The Treasury Secretary, however, 
went out of his way to indicate that 
the Administration has given up hope 
of returning any time soon to full em- 
ployment, which most economists de- 
fine as a 4% unemployment rate, He 
derided as a "myth" the idea that a 
465 jobless rate should be considered 
the norm for the economy, accurately 
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noting that in the past 25 years the na- 
tion has reached that level for a full 
year only in wartime. This position rep- 
resented retreat for the Administration, 
which in 1970 suggested that it was aim- 
ing for a 3.8% rate in early 1972. 

After a brief period of worrying more 
about unemployment, the Administra- 
tion has reverted to considering infla- 
tion Economic Danger No. 1. Officially, 
it continues to insist that inflation is less- 
ening, even though consumer prices in 
May rose at an annual rate of about 
7%. The men at the Camp David con- 
ference, however, were scared stiff when 
they got their first look at new budget es- 
timates. They were calculated on the as- 
sumption that the gross national prod- 
uct will reach only $1,050 billion this 
year, rather than Nixon's unrealistic Jan- 
uary forecast of $1,065 billion. 
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A healthy discontent with the way things are. 
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stock fiber glass ocean racer Thunder- 
bird was the winner; Tom Watson’s cus- 
tem-designed Palowan finished 24th. 

Last week “Tom Jr.,” son of IBM’s Jo- 
vian figure, told one and all that Learson 
was a winner in many ways. With Wat- 
son’s warm endorsement, Learson, 58, 
was elected chairman of the world’s larg- 
est computer manufacturer, becoming 
the first chief executive from outside the 
“founding family” in IBM’s 60-year his- 
tory. Watson, 57, who had held the job 
since his father’s death in 1956, decided 
to step aside after suffering a heart attack 
that kept him away from his desk for 
three months last winter. Since he and 
his family hold 1.2 million shares of IBM 
stock (worth $383 million), Watson 
clearly intends to remain active in the 
company’s management.* He became 
chairman of the board’s executive com- 
mittee and a member of its newly formed 
finance committee. 

Aggressive Ideal. Learson, whose 
present yacht is named Nepenthe (says 
he: "She's the Greek goddess who induc- 
es a pleasurable sensation of forgetful- 
ness"), went to work as a salesman for 
IBM immediately after graduating from 
Harvard in 1935. Offered a higher-pay- 
ing job by competitor Remington Rand, 
Learson nonetheless chose IBM because 
its machines were electrical rather than 
mechanical. He rose to general sales 
manager at a crucial time. Learson still 
admits that parts of computer technology 
are *over my head," but in the early 
1950s he and Tom Jr. strenuously ar- 
gued, against the elder Watson's opposi- 
tion, that IBM's punch-card equipment 
would soon be outdated by electronic 
computers, an innovation then dominat- 
ed by Sperry-Rand's Univac. The young- 
er guard won out, and IBM poured vast 
resources into its own computer designs. 
After the corporation introduced the 700 
series of computers, its tough-selling 
teams made those machines and their 
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ket that grew from infancy to a $9 bil- 
lion industry over the next two decades. 

IBM's new boss will need all of his leg- 
endary energy to keep the company on 
a highly profitable course. The business 
lag has cut so deeply into U.S. com- 
puter investment that nearly all of IBM's 
9% sales growth in the past two years 
(to $7.5 billion in 1970) has come from 
abroad. Antitrust pressures forced the 
company a year ago to break up into sep- 
arate chunks its hardware-plus-services 
packages. As a result, small companies 
that offer specialized computer services 
are trying hard to undercut IBM's prices. 
To match them, Learson is sure to con- 
tinue abiding by the senior Watson's fa- 
mous slogan "Think." He is also cer- 
tain to measure IBM's leaders against 
his own ideal that executives should be 
men "with a sense of urgency, a de- 
mand for excellence and a healthy dis- 
content with the way things are." It is 
a more aggressive slogan. 


BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 
Responsibility Beyond Profit 


That business has a responsibility to 
society beyond the making of profits is 
by now a commonplace, though still 
far from universally granted idea. Busi- 
nessmen have often been confused, how- 
ever, by the exact nature of their re- 
sponsibility to improve society and how 
to carry it out. Last week the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, a 
prestigious group of top executives and 
academics, tried to cut through the con- 
fusion. After long and lively debate, its 
50-man research and policy committee 
adopted a statement that lays down 
some principles and guidelines for cor- 
porate social action. Among them: 

* The "constituency" of a large cor- 
poration embraces not only its workers - 
and stockholders but also consumers 
and "community neighbors," the people 
who live near its plants and are inev- 
itably affected by its activities. All have 
claims on the corporation. 

> Major companies should adopt spe- 
cific social goals—for example, in hir- 
ing and promoting blacks and reducing 
pollution—and measure progress toward. 
meeting these objectives as carefully and 
regularly as they now gauge progress - 
in meeting financial targets. vr 
> Top management should encourage 
younger executives to contribute time 
to community projects in such areas as- 
health, education and recreation— 
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efforts by a program of contracts, loans 
and subsidies for social programs—and 
penalties for socially or environmentally 
harmful activity. In areas like pollution 
control, where effective action depends 
largely on all businesses working to- 
ward that goal, corporate executives 
have a moral responsibility to propose 
and lobby for tough federal standards 
that all must meet. 

Cultivate the Garden. The statement 
drew objections from some CED mem- 
bers who still feel that business can 
serve society best by conducting its own 
operations effectively. In a biting dis- 
sent, Philip Sporn, former president of 
American Electric Power Co., argued 
that before business gets any heady no- 
tions of saving society it must first im- 
prove its own performance. The rail- 
road industry, he said, would serve so- 
ciety best by designing the “modern 
system of transportation” that so far it 
“has not even approached”; the New 
York Telephone Co. should improve its 
present "third rate" service; and the util- 
ities’ main obligation, which they have 
not met, is to provide “an adequate 
power supply, reliable and not subject 

_ to sudden cataclysmic failures.” He con- 
cluded: “Let us cultivate our garden." 

Sporn undoubtedly has a point. Many 
businesses need to do a much better 
job of fulfilling their basic economic 
functions. That, however, does not ex- 
cuse them from pursuing broader so- 
cial goals. The CED report is woefully 
bare of specifics as to just what cor- 
porations can do to improve education, 
medical care and housing, but it does ef- 
fectively make the point that business 
can thrive only in a healthy society. 


COLOMBIA 


Emeralds and Bullets 
Diamonds may still be a girl’s best 
friend, but women are also developing 
an insatiable fondness for emeralds. De- 
mand for the soft, veined, green jewels 
has risen so appreciably that prices have 
more than doubled in the, past five 
years; the finest quality stones now fetch 
as much as $3,000 per carat wholesale, 
On a par with diamonds. What buyers 
do not know is that they are almost cer- 
tainly, if unwittingly, contributing to 
the prosperity of one of the world’s 
most lucrative—and bloodiest—illegal 
businesses. Some 90% of all emeralds 
come from Colombia, where mining and 
sale of the gems are supposedly a gov- 
ernment monopoly. In fact, reports TIME 
Correspondent David Lee, the business 
has been monopolized by outlaws called 
esmeralderos (émerald buccaneers), who 
pocketed about 90% of the $50 mil- 
lion that the world paid last year for Co- 

_lombian gems. 
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dig out of the soil, paying off the in- 
spectors who are supposed to guard the 
pits. Other stones are illegally mined to 
begin with. A miner with a few pesos 
to invest in dynamite and tools as- 
sembles a squad of men and goes off 
to dig. It is not a difficult job: the stan- 
dard mining method is simply to dy- 
namite the ground with a small charge, 
then rake emeralds out of the soil with 
crowbars. The stones lie so close to the 
surface that one rich mine was dis- 
covered in 1955 by pigs that turned up 
emeralds while rooting through a field. 

The gems are brought out to civi- 
lization by about ten criminal families 
of ten or so members each. Unlike the 
Mafia variety, these are genuine fam- 
ilies: brothers, uncles, cousins. Period- 
ically, they journey into the mountains 
to buy up the miners’ take. 

The trading center is the town of 
Peñas Blancas, a huddle of 50 rickety 
buildings. There a mining-squad leader 
spreads out his haul before a family 
boss who may carry a million pesos 
(about $50,000) in a shoulder-strap bag. 
The emeralds are hauled back to Bo- 
gota, where many are sold to foreign 
dealers in back rooms of the dim bars 
and cafés that line 14th Street between 
Eighth-and Ninth Avenues, Jewels are 
smuggled out of the country by two in- 
ternational combines that finance the 
families’ buying trips. Some emeralds 
leave in the pockets of couriers. who 
take commercial jets. Big shipments go 
out by light plane from one of Co- 
lombia's 800 private airstrips. 

The illegal traffic handsomely rewards 
participants at all levels. One miner 
who began a small illegal 
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The industry has been hit by la 
slumping orders and a dic D 
lapse of Lockheed unless Congress ap- 
proves federal loan guarantees, as the 
Administration has requested. Some 
Latin Americans, however, saw Wash- 
ington’s move as a typical capitalist 
plot. The U.S., charged Chile's Marxist 
President Salvador Allende, was out to 
"unleash an arms race" in Latin Amer- 
ica. That did not, of course, keep Allen- 
de from accepting $5 million worth of 
U.S. State Department military-assis- 
tance credit last week for Chile's own 
armed forces. The money will be used 
to buy a Lockheed C-130 transport air- 
craft and paratroop gear. 

French Courtiers. In fact, as Allen- 
de should have added, the arms. race 
never stopped. While the U.S. continued 
to supply workaday items like Ford 
and General Motors trucks, hard-sell- 
ing Europeans were buzzing around the 
continent with irresistible offers of high- 
priced hardware with low, low credit 
rates and scruples to match. A con- 
fidential Commerce Department study 
completed this spring showed that the 
U.S. had "lost" more than $1 billion 
in arms sales to Latin America over 
the past decade—to the detriment of 
the long-suffering U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. The Nixon Administration is also 
worried about losing influence with Lat- 
in America's military-dominated re- 
gimes. White House officials are par- 
ticularly concerned about the political 
clout that some European countries, no- 
tably France, have gained in Latin Amer- 
ica through arms sales. 

Arms manufacturers from Britain, It- 
aly, West Germany and Sweden have 
all found friends and profits in Latin 
America. Even The Netherlands has 
picked up a piece of the action; it sold 
Argentina a reconditioned aircraft car- 
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rier for $3,000,000. Nobody, however, 
has come on with anything like the 
zeal of the French, who trebled their 
arms exports last year. 

With worldwide sales of $1.3 billion 
in 1970, France surpassed Britain ($480 
million) as a Western exporter of mil- 
itary hardware and now stands second 
to the U.S. ($2 billion). Arms and oth- 
er military goods account for 8% of 
France's total exports, and a good share 
of its balance of payments surplus. In 
Latin America, ubiquitous French mil- 
itary attachés court Latin generals with 
all-expense junkets to the Paris Air 
Show and Latin treasurers with tempt- 
ingly low interest rates (when available, 
U.S. Government loans carry a min- 
imum 543% rate). Arms sales agreements 
have been made or are being negotiated 
between France and Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Panama, Peru and Venezuela. 

By far the hottest item in the French 
arms catalogue is Dassault's 1,500-m.p.h. 
Mirage fighter. Last year alone, Das- 
sault took orders for 18 of the $3,000,- 
000 planes from Colombia, 16 from 
Brazil, five from Peru and the first 
twelve of a total order of about 90 
from Argentina. Total price: $627 mil- 
lion. Orders like that have made the com- 
pany’s chief, Marcel Dassault, the rich- 
est man in France. Dassault, 79, who 
has been designing planes and parts 
since he put together propellers for 
World War I aircraft, is worth perhaps 
$1 billion. 

After the Mirage. There is an al- 
most ludicrous, keeping-up-with-the-Gó- 
mezes aspect to the competition for 
even faster and deadlier weapons. Part- 
ly because Argentina bought a French 
tank production line from Direction 
Technique des Armaments Terrestres 
that is building 15-ton AM X-13s, Bra- 
zil bought an entire Macchi aircraft as- 
sembly line from Italy and will begin - 
producing its own trainer and tactical at- 
tack aircraft in October. The planes 
can be used to repel tanks. Because 
Chile has bought nine new Hawker 
Hunter jets from Britain, neighboring 
Argentina is looking for a British Mar- 
coni radar air-defense system—and so 
is Brazil, which gets along with neither 
country. 

Apologists for such thinking like to 
point out that the region as a whole 
spends just under 2% of its G.N.P. on 
things military—less than any other area 
of the world. Considering the severe so- 
cial shortcomings of most Latin Amer 
ican: countries, however, even that is. 
too much. Brazil, whose real enen 
are poverty and ignorance, devotes 12* 
of its federal budget to the 
and only 7% to education. Sin 
Brazil has paid out nearly $5 
for, among other things, a squ 
16 Mirages (for $70 million), 112 Ite 
ian Macchi jet trainers (another $70 mil- 
lion), six British Vosper-Thorneycroft 
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to distorted social priorities but also pos- 
Sibly to a shooting war. Only a few 
weeks ago, a World War II-vintage Ven- 
ezuelan North American B-25 bomber 
fired on a pair of U.S. Bell Huey hel- 
icopters that were mapping the Guajira 
frontier between Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela, where oil exploration is under 
way. In part because Caracas fears that 
Bogotá might bring its shiny new 
French-made Mirages into the argument, 
the Venezuelans have increased their 
oil taxes—to the great displeasure of 
the U.S. oil companies there—and an- 
nounced plans to spend $35.5 million 
of the extra money on a jet squadron. 
That will make Venezuela the sixth and 
— considering the cost—possibly the last 
Latin American country to acquire 
supersonic jets. And then? Nowadays, 
as one foreign military attaché in Rio 
points out, everyone in Europe is push- 
ing missiles. 


FOUR COMMEMORATIVES 


CORPORATIONS 


Non-Coin of the Realm 


Like almost every other operation of 
its kind, the Franklin Mint near Media, 
Pa., is surrounded by a high metal fence, 
patrolled by armed guards and con- 
stantly scanned by closed-circuit TV. 
Refuse is carefully placed in bins marked 
CLASSIFIED WASTE. But unlike most such 
fortresses, Franklin produces no money 
except for some coins for several small 
nations. It is the world's largest private 
mint, and it concentrates on turning 
out commemorative medals, The secu- 
rity precautions are not as outrageous 
as they might seem. In the past few 

years Franklin Mint has surpassed that 
nonstop disgorger of postage stamps, 
the principality of Liechtenstein, as the 
world's most profitable manufacturer of 
things created solely to be collected. 

' Last year Franklin Mint literally 
coined $45.8 million in commemorative 
medals, which “honor” everyone from 
U.S. Presidents to the Hollywood stars. 
: uarter sales for 1971 rose to $11.9 
y double those of a year 


I. near! 


dals are sold incéerigspgfic psglsin the 


up to 200 to subscribers, who pay about 
$3.25 each for bronze copies, $10.50 for 
silver and as much as $1,000 for plat- 
inum. The intrinsic value of the silver, 
for example, is slightly less than a quar- 
ter of the sales price. Altogether, some 
300,000 persons have signed up for 
one or another of Franklin's collections, 
which are struck in high-proof quality 
and limited in number to the list of 
those who subscribe—and pay—in ad- 
vance. After that number is made, the 
die is destroyed, creating what the mint's 
founder, former Adman Joseph M. Se- 
gel, calls “instant rarity.” 

Winner's Likeness. The 40-year-old 
Segel, who has never collected coins, got 
the idea for producing medals from a 
news photo of crowds lined up at the 
U.S. Mint in Washington in 1964 to buy 
the last bags of silver dollars sold at par 
value. Then part owner of a firm that 
promoted calendars, cigarette lighters 


Making a mint on instant rarity. 


and other giveaway items imprinted with 
corporate trademarks, Segel saw in the 
picture “an interesting marketing Oppor- 
tunity” for a kind of non-coin of the 
realm. Advertising in. collectors" maga- 
zines, he initially signed up 5,252 people 
to join the National Commemorative So- 
ciety, a profit-seeking corporation that 
invited members to vote on memorial 
candidates from a list of nominees and 
then buy the winner’s likeness in metal. 
Subject’ of the first medal: General 
Douglas MacArthur. i 

. When production próblems developed 
in striking early medals, Segel hired 
away from the U.S. Mint no less an ex- 
pert than its chief engraver, Gilroy Rob- 
erts, who helped set up the Franklin 
Mint and became its chairman. Con- 
struction was financed in 1965 by of- 
fering 400,000 shares of stock to mem- 
bers of the Commemorative Society 
and coin collectors at $6.075 a share. 
Anyone who then invested $607.50 in 
100 Shares, which have since been split 
sıx times, today owns stock worth $24,- 
600. Segel and his wife have more 
than $9,000,000 of it. In 1969 Segel 
kammennet. Society to a 
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BOOKS 


Poetry Today: Low Profile, Flatted Voice 


OR more than a decade a gradual up- 

heaval has been occurring in the 
world of poetry. Today, with more 
verse being published and read than 
ever before, those shifts in tone and 
style and direction, for good or ill, 
stand pervasively confirmed. 

Many of the old leaders, modern mas- 
ters who held sway over the youthful po- 
etic imagination for years, have now 
been dismissed or at least promoted to 
emeritus status by a generation that 
has little patience with the cerebral and 
the courtly. Scores of collegiate poets 
and critics questioned by TIME cor- 
respondents on campuses across the U.S. 
found T.S. Eliot "irrelevant," Robert 
Frost “too provincial Dylan Thomas 
a “phony Welshman,” W.H. Auden “a 
poet for the middle-aged.” These men 
still have admirers, but they lack fol- 
lowers. If among the enshrined elders 
the seating order has been changed—as 
in the latest photograph of the Soviet 
Presidium—William Carlos Williams is 
HENRY GROSSMAN. 

foes 


WILLIAMS 


WHITMAN 


the new chief because he dealt with com- 
monplace objects by using common 
speech, and he never rhymed anything. 
Depending on the individual temper- 
ament, other gurus are Walt Whitman, 
and Ezra Pound (of the Cantos). A spe- 
Cial niche is reserved for Robert Low- 
ell, A genuine poet who happens to be 
a suffering man, he has inadvertently ac- 
quired followers who think suffering is 
the main thing and meticulously record 
their own under the impression that it 
is necessarily poetry. 
On the whole, college-age poets have 
apprenticed themselves to a somewhat 
younger, far less celebrated set of lead- 
ers, There is no dominant star among 
them. Their work, naturally, is varied 
and individual, but some classifications 
can be attempted. They may be rudely 
divided into five groups: the Polemical 
Roarers, the Confessional Sufferers, the 
Tiny Imagists, the Compulsive Reporters 
and the Cult Poets. 


SEHE POLEMICAL ROARERS are the most 
" yisible and vocal. Today they form part 
leading edge of youthful dissent 
ly responsible for the pres- 


of poetry readings, 48 Ani. Sah 


kind of folk festival, Their roots go 
back to the late '50s, when shaggy beat- 
niks bellowed into the smoke-filled dark- 
ness along San Francisco's North Beach. 
Their once and probably future guru is 
Allen Ginsberg, now 45, and his Howl 
(“I saw the best minds of my generation 
destroyed by madness") is still the best of 
the genre. Ginsberg made the poet into a 
folk figure again, and it was Ginsberg, 
too, who led the trek into Indian sutra 
land. Such preoccupations have taken 
more of his time lately than his writing, 
leaving Gregory Corso as his archdisci- 
ple. At 41, Corso has a tone a trifle less 
shrill, decorated with more literary allu- 
sions, perhaps more varied rhythmically 
than Ginsberg's. It is still a prosody de- 
riving directly from Walt Whitman, full 
of "I saw," "I swear,” “I weep,” “I 
curse," “J look” and studded with sudden 
“O’s” and exclamation marks. 


Are not the army centers in Europe 
ghettos? 
They are, and O how sad how lost! 
The PX newsstands are filled with 
comic books 
The army movies are always Doris Day 
What makes a people huddle so? 
Why can't they be universal? 
Who has smalled them so? 
This is serious! I do not mock or hate 
this 
I can only sense some mad vast 
conspiracy! 


In this same school can be. found con- 
siderable work by Robert Bly, 44, a Har- 
vardman, pacifist and founder of a po- 
etry periodical devoted to new verse 
and progressively called The Fifties, The 
Sixties, The Seventies. Blys The Teeth- 
Mother Naked At Last is a long, sav- 
age, sometimes murky lament against 
the horrors of the Viet Nam War. 


Why are they dying... 

They are dying because the President 
has opened a Bible again. ... 

The Marines think that unless they die 
the rivers will not move. . . 

But if one of those children came near 
that we have set on fire, 

came toward you like a gray barn, 
walking, 

you would howl like a wind tunnel in 
a hurricane, 


you would tear at your shirt with blue 
hands 


It is hard to quarrel with such com- 
passion. The trouble with the Roarers 
is that their sentiments too frequently 
lapse into mere bombast, Bad verse in 
à good cause is still bad verse. 


THE CONFESSIONAL SUFFERERS have 
their enshrined god in Lowell. “Eliot 
talked about a world breaking apart at 
the seams from a Stance reflecting per- 
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breath, from the breathing of the man 
who writes, at the moment he writes.” 
This dictum resulted in a whole gen- 
eration of poets breathily crouching over 
their typewriters, using the space bar 
heavily to stop or start a line as a 
catch in the lungs might dictate. On 
the page, poetry so produced had an ico- 
nography of spattered phrases, nouns 
that hovered inches above a possible 
verb, floating prepositions, typographical 
whiz-bangs of all sorts that suggested 
E.E. Cummings gone mad. But it was 
ideal for the lecture circuit. 

The current model for many younger 
poets is Robert Creeley, 45, a onetime 
colleague of Olson’s at Black Mountain. 
Creeley writes poems of a haiku-like 
brevity, petering out on an exhausted 
breath, sometimes fixed in the senses 
by only the faintest suggestion of an 
image: One poem—on poetry—goes like 
this: 


and there 
it was, a little 


faint thing 
hardly felt, a 
kind of small 
nothing 


But occasionally this kind of thing can 
attain a nagging sense of significance. 


An unexamined hump 
at first of no 

interest lifting out 

of the beach at 

last devoured us all. 


Other notable practitioners of the 
mode are Galway Kinnell, 44, and James 
Wright, 43. Kinnell's “Getting the Mail,” 
which begins “I walk back/toward the 
frog pond, carrying/the one letter . . ." 
stirred British Critic Christopher Ricks 
to sharp-tongued criticism of the whole 
genre. Much of Kinnell's poetry, Ricks 
snorts, sounds like “one interminable 
hag-ridden letter" to his mother. “The 
bated breath," Ricks says of Wright’s 
verse, “suggests that of some radio com- 
mentator in the moment before royalty 
arrives—I stand here under the great 
dome, etc. ‘I open my eyes and gaze 
down/ At the dark water.’ Such poetry 
has the right to take its time, but does 
it have the right to take mine?" 


THE COMPULSIVE REPORTERS, naturally, 
are somewhat more verbose. Among 
the most celebrated today are the late 
Frank O'Hara, James Schuyler, 48, and 
Kenneth Koch, 46, who, besides eight 
volumes of genial verse, has written a re- 
markable book about teaching poetics 
to elementary school kids in New York 
City (Time, Dec. 28). Schuyler writes: 


My thoughts turn south 

a white city 

we will wake in one another's arms. 
I wake 

and hear the steam pipe knock 

like a metal heart 

and find it has snowed. 


of humor. But he is also much given to 
recording reflections on the scene he 
passes in over-meticulous detail, or or- 
chestrating it with a refrain: 


Asleep with them: as in Tosca 

Sleeping with women and causing all 
that trouble 

As in Roumania, as in Yugoslavia 

Asleep and sleeping with them 

Anti-Semitic, and sleeping with women, 

Pro-canary, Rashomon, Shakespeare, 
tonight, sleeping with women 

A big guy sleeping with women... 


O’Hara, who died in 1966 in an ac- 
cident on Fire Island, N.Y., tended to 
stick closer in his verse to New York 
and its environs than Koch, and his 
work more than anything else resembles 
a laconic journal kept for himself by 
an old young man in a dry year: 


I cough a lot (sinus?) so I 
get up and have some tea with cognac 
it is dawn 

the light flows evenly along the lawn 
in chilly Southampton and I smoke 
and hours and hours go by I read 


DAVID GAHR JOE BRAINARD 


KOCH SCHUYLER 
van Vechten’s Spider Boy then a short 
story by Patsy Southgate and a poem 
by myself it is cold and I shiver a little 


Fanatically intent on exploring their 
own particular circumstances, the Com- 
pulsive Reporters display reportorial vir- 
tues. Too often, however, their reve- 
lations merely seem miniscule, random 
and meaningless. 


THE CULT POETS are more cherished for 
their life-styles than their verse. They 
have, indeed, many admirers who have 
never read a word they have written. 
Ginsberg and Corso both have such fol- 
lowers. But the primus inter pares just 
now is Gary Snyder, 41, who lives in a 
one-man.commune in the wet, greeny 
valley of Nevada City, 150 miles north- 
east of San Francisco. Snyder wears 
buckskin vests and beads. He took off 
some years ago for a Japanese mon- 
astery, returning with a Japanese wife 
(Masa) and child (Kai), a set of Zen al- 
lusions, and a feeling for haiku. Sny- 
der poems tend to go like this: 


Masa in the warm dawn 
naked 
bending over Kai 
laughing, dripping 
from both breasts 


KockG9-da RatleBoparodistuwitangsemisctioetltes; in typical Snyder style, is 
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called *Song of the Taste," and begins: 


Eating the living germs of grasses 
Eating the ova of large birds 


the fleshy sweetness packed 
around the sperm of swaying trees 


Eating each other's seed 
eating 
ah, each other. 


All this is taken very solemnly. “Sny- 
der and his school" explains Stanford's 
Donald Davy, “are relating man to na- 
ture, supplementing or correcting white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant thought pat- 
terns with concep:s derived from the 
American Indian, the Hindu and the 
Japanese." : 

Nearest counterpart to Snyder is 
Mark Strand, 37, born in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Canada. He studied at An- 
tioch and Yale, and has since become 
a peripatetic poet in residence at U.S. 
universities from Seattle to (this year) 
Brooklyn. Strand is a figure of striking 
presence and panache, and if he oc- 
casionally suffers from the tiny-imagery 
syndrome, at his best he can be a harder- 
edged poet than Snyder: 


I have come this far on my own legs, 

missing the bus, missing taxis, 

climbing always. One foot in front of 
the other, 

that is the way I do it. 


It does not bother me, the way the hill 
goeson... 

The longer I walk, the farther I am 
from everything. 


The cultist with the most fanatic fol- 
lowing is big, disarming Richard Brau- 
tigan, who affects slouch hats and gran- 
ny glasses, seems to spend much of his 
time in trout streams. He can be gently 
ironic and ironically tender, but is al- 
ways quite capable of imposing on his 
abjectly devoted followers such a min- 
im of the minimalist poem as "April 7, 


-.1969," herewith printed in full: 
A feel so bad today 


that I want to write a poem. 
1 don't care: any poem, this 
poem. 


The Specials. As always, the best 
poets tend not to fit into categories, 
Out of this middle generation, two po- 
ets in particular stand out as individual 
talents. One is W.S. (for William Stan- 
ley) Merwin, 44, who flutters female 
hearts on any campus he chooses to 
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visit. Son of a New York clergyman 
and a graduate of Princeton University 
where he majored in medieval literature, 
Merwin made his way'to Europe in 
1948, accepted an invitation to tutor 
the children of the Duke of Braganza 
in Portugal, then apprenticed himself 
to Robert Graves in Majorca. Merwin’s 
poetic specialty is the transmutation of 
modern dilemmas into the no-man's- 
land myth, a landscape of the imagi- 
nation that is universal and particular 
at the same time. Behind his prosody, 
an attentive ear can detect something 
of the frightening magic of Yeats’ birds 
crying in the desert, the dry exhaustion 
of Eliots Gerontion. Merwin's Words 
from a Totem Animal, for instance, 
launches a long journey of the spirit: 


Distance 

is where we were 

but empty of us and ahead of 

me lying out in the rushes thinking 

even the nights cannot come back to 
their hill any time. . . 


When I stop I am alone 

at night sometimes it is almost good 

as though I were almost there 
sometimes then I see there is 

in a bush beside me the same question 
why are you 2 

on this way 

I said I will ask the stars 

why are you falling and they answered 
which of us. . . 


Send me out into another life 
lord because this one is growing faint 
I do not think it goes all the way. 


Merwin's seventh. volume. of poetry, 
The Carriers of. Ladders, had just won 
the Pulitzer Prize. No such honor has 
yet descended on A. (for Archie) R. Am- 
mons, 45, a shy professor, unknown to 
the lecture circuit, who teaches at Cor- 
nell and has only recently achieved any 
major critical attention. Where Merwin’s 
landscape is general, Ammons’ is scru- 
pulously specific. But he has a pawky 
voice very much his own: 


1 live in a bodiless loft, 
no joists, beams, 
or walls: 


I huddle high, 
arch my back against the Stiff 
fact of coming down: 


My house admits to being 
only above the level of most 
perception: 


I shudder and make do: 
1 don't look down. 


Despite such men, the impression re- 
mains that although poetic output is 
enormous, poetic quality today is gen- 
erally in a depressed state. The. prey- 
alence of acclaimed poets—and of po- 
etry ~is deceptive, For the large 
number of established poets form a 
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via the things behind a carithat achieves this much fame, 


aqiey mysterious and hard to comprehend. 
ional / : 
oteier, let's look at the simple facts: a great company has 


"Mind and produced this well conceived new car. The world 
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Wherever you go in the new wide world, 
Peter Stuyvesant is there. Modern. International. 
Youngest of the world brands. 

Rich choice tobaccos. Miracle filter. King Size 

So much more to enjoy!— E 
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ch Man 
i jel Ellsberg for Man 
rowing the monkey 
thro etual-motion ma- 
M.T. IVES 
Philadelphia 


t between the laws 

laws of man was ob- 

Biol within, Den conscience, 
li aring ictates of his conscience, 
f wing E ad invaluable service to 
former try. The exposure 
S t handling of an in- 
ve only positive Jong- 


Jiu. WESTCOTT 
Harper Woods, Mich. 


| aniel Ellsberg "is 
|n pot that P the [Viet Nam] 
: » Eich as Arthur Schlesinger 
[: apologist: 935 
jp Goodwin. a curious ayori in 
: at both Mr. Goodwin 
pie fae oks exposing and con- 
i Pescalation in Viet Nam (Triumph 
i5. Reflections on Vietnam and 
[I Heritage: Vietnam and Amer- 
Boca) ata time when Mr. Ells- 
Pai there helping the war ma- 
Lam glad that he has come over 
e side, but his alleged scorn for 
oso saw the point long before he 
liem singularly ungracious. 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. 
| New York City 
"ü 
£ Flsberg for your President—a sane- 
pine man. 
J. Jav 
| Don Mills, Ont. 


f You said that Henry Kissinger was 
"Wlliant than Walt Rostow or Mc- 
Bundy, .What we have learned- 
hè publication of the papers is the fu- 
intellectual brilliance in govern- 
Ils asistance to stupidity. Neither 
be P analysis nor social or tech- 
3 ce can we manipulate a 
E. M. As George Ball’s testimony 
que m IS necessary is a great 
COM BRE understanding, which 
j HMM 'gence—an understanding 
‘humility permeated with self-scru- 


Mary K. VAUGHAN 
Mexico City 
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Es ra! the Secret” war? The tra- 
F teat Age, CConomies and politics 
Us me were On record long be- 
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the State Department 
Cted to misrepresent 
e public has ney- 
: ined of events over 
den Can we claim ig- 


MADELINE PARKS 
Waianae, Hawaii 
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do we vote to get new mana 

2 gement for 
the. New York Times? No one can have 
freedom without responsibility. 


JIM ETHRIDGE 
Houston 


Sir: The Constitution makes no guarantee 
that the free press will always be right 
—only that it will always be free, 
PHILIP SCHACCA 
West Hempstead, N.Y. 


Eyes North 


Sir: How arrogant of TIME to assume that 
China’s first ambassador to Canada, Huang 
Hua, will be preoccupied with cabling re- 
ports to Peking as a result of “America 
watching” [June 21] from his diplomatic 
base in Ottawa. You have once again re- 
flected the inflated ego of America. 
DENNY BRAUN 
Ottawa 


Fever and. Flavor 


Sir: TIME caught the fever and the fla- 
vor. The story on the Jesus revolution 
[June 21] was exciting, and some of us 
who are past the age of the Now Gen- 
eration have been swept along too. 
First century Christianity is being re- 
vived—right here in secular city. 
CAROLE CARLSON 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Sir: “The New Rebel Cry: Jesus Is Com- 
ing!" is an excellent summary of a most sig- 
nificant movement which can bring great 
vitality to the church and to society. 

I hope we of the Establishment do not 
turn our backs on this movement and the 
opportunity it presents. 

(THE VERY Rev.) BENJAMIN V. LAVEY 
Dean of the Episcopal Cathedral 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Sir: The new movement apparently has 
little to offer those devastated by poverty 
and the victims of oppression and racism 
beyond an ecstatic trip. If it continues to 
rely on emotionalism and catch phrases 
while avoiding the demands of compassion 
and involvement, the whole enterprise will 
lose its raison d’étre. This will leave the 
converts drained and embittered when they 
discover that a promised shortcut to mean- 
ing only led to a dead end. 
T.M. BENSON 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Sir: Congratulations on producing a most 
interesting and perceptive article. 

The article chronicles very skillfully the 
fact that the most basic needs of man sim- 
ply are not met by the counterfeit mech- 
anisms which he substitutes for the cloth. 
You have made a distinct contribution to 
the effort to understand what's happening 
now in the American spirit. 

WALLACE B. HENLEY 
Fairfax, Va. 


Sir: “Would Jesus carry a draft card?" 
Chus the thought a little further: Would 


bble gum? 
Jesus chew bu antes K. McCormick 


Shelburne County, N.S. 


Liberty, Death and Punctuality 


Sir: I think Gerald Clarke's Essay, "In 
(Slight) Praise of Tardiness [June 28]. 
shoul ot be misunderstood. Tardiness 


Should be treated humorously not seriously. 
The Mexican rebellion against Spanish au- 
thority probably derived from an uncon- 
Scious rebellion against the authority of 
the clock, but the mañana reaction is not 
conducive to efficiency either in business 
or the professions. 

Try thinking of a world without time. 
How could speed records be tabulated if 
it were not for split-second timing? Where 
would a navigator be without an accurate 
chronometer? 

.As for me, I say give me liberty or 
give me death, but give me punctuality, 
not tardiness. 

KARL F. LUEDER 
Chapala, Mexico 


Sir: In his novel The Life of Klim Sam- 
gin, Maxim Gorky says about his hero: 
"He arrived always with the punctuality 
of an unemployed idler." 
SIMON WEINBERG 
Tel Aviv 


Sir: 
The early bird may catch the worm, 
Or so we've all been taught; 
If this be so, it follows that 
The early worm gets caught. 
FREDERICK TOMKINS JR. 
Highlands, N.J. 


Sir: In Mexico, it is a common use to in- 
terpret p.m. in an invitation not as post 
meridiem but rather as puntualidad Mex- 
icana, which means one or two hours 
after the stated time. 
Ney VILLAMIL 
Mexico City 


Better Off Extinct 


Sir: After reading your saddening article 
concerning the inhuman visitors to the De- 
troit Zoo [June 28] I can't help but think 
that most species of animals, birds and 
fish might just be better off extinct. No 
matter how fierce or deadly they are, 
their ferocity and deadliness will never ap- 
proach that of humans. On second thought, 
perhaps it would be better if mankind 
were extinct. 
JACQUELINE SHEINFELD 
Framingham, Mass. 


Leaning Over Backward 


Sir: Jackies act of leaning over backward 
to put on a good front [June 28] appears 
to have fallen flat. 
(Mrs.) Marion G. KRUESI 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


Sir: The poor choice of dress by Jac- 
queline Onassis was equally matched by 
your bad taste in choosing to publish it. 
'TIME seems to have lost sight of the dis- 
tinction between the public's right to know 
and its need to know. 
Harvey E. GOLDFINE 
San Francisco | 


Between Things 


Sir: Reader Dr. Gruskin should kno 
[June 28] that you don't diffe 
among things, however many there. 
you differentiate between them, E 
two at a time. Your essay ME e- 
tween in "Down with Media" [June 7] 
was of course correct. S 
: MARTIN MITCHELL 
New York City 


— 


Address Letters to. TIME, TIME & lare Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Man and machine now m S yi 
a eee a more perfectly than ever before. driving with every cubic centimeter of space ee 
s revolutionary compact now offers you! Engine thoroughly tested over 4,000 000km—!4™ 
J / , , 


Front Wheel Drive— gets all the engine’ 
Se zine's 59 

P x (over 87 mph) speeds. IS S 

disc brakes: Des 


horses directly to the wheels. Top traction cu : à ding 
through snow and rain. Total cornering | B S Spory options pinci TE d 
SOntol i à EN reclining buckets an 
Room for the whole family — very high lots more! 
international roominess index. Comfort- 
ably seats parents up front and three 
children in the back. 
Unusual suspensions— you'll find just about no 
other 1000cc sedan with such advanced, full 
independent 4-wheel suspensions. Safe, superior 


jud holding. 
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.HEDLEY DONOVAN 

,ANDREW HEISKELL 

.JAMES R. SHEPLEY 

... JAMES A, LINEN |! 

. . CHARLES D. BEAR li el ee CEN 
seeders Louis BANKS 1 


Rov E. LARSEN E 

CONTRIBUTING Editor Don Morrison, author of.this weeks’ cover] 
ING Crunwatd | story "Bargains in the Air," first noticed the swelling tide of teen-] 
NAGING EDITORS | age tourism last year when, on a year's sabbatical from TIME, he was a grad- 

leson, Richard M. Seamon uate student at the London School of Economics. While walking to class 

from the Kensington flat that he and his wife Ann rented, Morrison was reg- 

ularly stopped on the street by bewildered young Americans asking for di-? 

rections. “I answered their questions in the best British accent I could 

|  muster—something of a cross between Commander Whitehead and Eliza 

an, Edwin 7 Doolittle.” 

HE Actually, it was Morrison’s first trip abroad. In the fall Don took Ann | 
UD on a 17,000-mile jaunt through Europe and Africa, trying to elude their d 
ne M. S IBUTING. EDITORS - |  camera-clicking countrymen. But even in Tangier, among the veiled 
CONTR illiam Bender, Patricin Blake, Jay women and fezzed men, the Morrisons encountered Bass Weejun tassels, | 


Davis, George Dickereon, Martha 


E an, James Grant, Geoffrey |l i x i in rvs , z 
fark Goodman, Jamper Grant NU faded jeans, and the all-too familiar question: "Aren't you from the Uni- 
jo Mohs, Donald M, Morrisam, simon, William versity of Pennsylvania?” 

27. eppard, ,J Mp Y 
dall. F'stoler, Mark Vishniak. Don graduated from Penn three years ago, but even before that he 


| had worked for TIME as a summer trainee, Assigned to investigate what | 
sp. Vesa (Ch looked like a small incident involving a New Jersey cab driver, he found | 
nes ayate | himself on the spot to help cover the bloody Newark race riots of 1967. 
ut c Since joining the Business section last year, Don has specialized in writ- 


Piac Vi m : A : à 

p M i ing human-interest pieces, such as our recent survey of Baskin-Robbins 

| d cnc Patricia Becker ice creams. “Bargains in the Air’ is his first cover story. 
" i 7 

ip wean avo a Harbison Mary Kelley, Marion f e 


en, Mar c ACER TEL "I'm just your typical, out-of-shape, over-the-hill jock," he insists. But 
"typical" is hardly the word to describe pipe-puffing Ray Kennedy, 
TiME's Sport editor and author of this week's story on golfer Lee 
Trevino. 5 
A native Cincinnatian, Kennedy brought his deadpan humor to TIME 
in 1962, working in our Chicago and Boston bureaus before coming to 
New York as the music editor. Since joining us, he has written cove 


ES D UE tne Ce pieces for the Music, Show Business, Television and Sport sections, in- 
Ki fer (Assistant Art Director). Rosemary L Frank (Covers), cluding those on rock ini roll, Artur Rubinstein, Rowan and Martin and ; 
BC Mite Mars axp CuARTS: Jere Donovan, Vincent Puglisi, the Frazier-Ali championship bout. The insight he gained preparing our 
a PHOTOGRAPHY July 12, 1968 cover story on television commercials proved particularly | 
duse Editor): Eugene F. Coyle. (Deputy); Deborah helpful in launching Kennedy, his wife Patsy and their eight children on | 
iiw Merin, Mary Dunn, Alice Rose George, Francine a new career. Since then, they have all appeared on the tube selling life in 


Alix Quinn, Carol Saner, Nancy L. Smith, Elizabeth Statler. h dici d d 
CORRESPONDENTS surance, cereal, cough medicine and candy. 


Brest News eee Patsy now has a new extracurricular scheme. Accustomed to chaut 
d ackson, Robert Parker (Deputies) feuring her kids to and from their West Side Manhattan apartment, she 
ds oue r Edwin W. ‘Geodpaster, Richard L. Duncan, has decided to parlay the experience into a paying proposition, and has | 
(ev eher, Hay Gorey, Jerry Hannifin, Paul Re Hatha- plied to become a licensed cabbie as soon as her ninth child is born 
er, Lawrence Malkin, John Mulliken, d 
0: Champ Clark, Jost NSE, Mem R Tee | December. z x 
brand Tse Los Angeles: Donald Nef. vSandra When Kennedy started writing Sport three years ago, he brought with | 
fam te MeCulloch, Ted Hali, Alan H. Anderson Jr. him a lifelong obsession with competitive play. His own athletic career 
ds, herd NY Ostling, Sandy Smith, John S: spans two decades, from his days as an all-city basketball guard in Cj 
(ps, Boston: Gregory H, Wierzynski, Ruth | .cinnati and an intramural baseball player at Notre Dame to his current s 
ML. Birnbaum, Patricia Delaney, Karsten tus as oft-disputed king of the office Ping Pong parlor. He was 
PP TE, aning Lamont, Honor. Balfour, Christo- considered the company softball team’s ace pitcher, until the team’s : 
Pd Rome ni Benjamin W. € NE ERO ETE cent decision to open its ranks to women players prompted him to q 


Marin Levin.’ Exeter Eu uiton BUE Pines. “When it comes to softball," he notes, “I’m a real male chauvinist pig. I can- 


Nelan Salgan: aat: Louis Kraar (Singapore). not see myself hook-sliding into a comely second baselady." 


The Cover: Photograph by Robert Huntzinger. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Of the U.S. and Rome 


Odd how Rome continues to spook 
the American imagination. Intervention- 
ists and cold war warriors invoke the an- 
cient empire as an example of world 
order that the U.S. must help impose. 
On the other hand, Rome is also in- 
voked by those who see the Decline of 
the West in every long-haired head and 
every puff of pot. 

Speaking to Midwest news editors in 
Kansas City, President Nixon referred 
to federal buildings in Washington and 
said: “Sometimes when I see those pil- 
lars, I think of seeing them on the Acrop- 
olis in Greece. I think of seeing them 
also in the Forum in Rome—great stark 
pillars—and I have walked in both at 
night. I think of what happened to 
Greece and Rome, and you see what is 
left—only the pillars. What has hap- 
pened, of course, is that great civiliza- 
tions of the past, as they have become 
wealthy, as they have lost their will to 
live, to improve, they then have become 
subject to the decadence that eventually 
destroys the civilization. The United 
States is now reaching that period." 

To be sure, Nixon quickly went on 
to express his confidence that the na- 
tion has the "vitality, courage and 
strength" to remain morally and spir- 
itually healthy. Despite this upbeat note, 
the overall effect was one of instant 
Spenglerism. 


JOYCE DOPKEEN—THE NEW YORK TIMES 


JARON POOLE 


a grim competitioac.o. in Publi FIR 


It was an odd allusion for an in- 
cumbent President who presumably 
must build a case for re-election. If 
there really is an inexorable process 
that dooms civilizations, can Richard 
Nixon—or any President—halt it? There 
are indeed a great many alarming symp- 
toms in the U.S. that suggest loosening 
morals and declining will. But decadence 
is a big word, historical parallels are 
treacherous, and time frames too easily 
ignored. The decadence of Rome was 
proclaimed by many after the end of 
the Republic in 44 B.C. It took four cen- 
turies before the Visigoths sacked Rome 
in 410 A.D. 


Parental Foul Balls 


Neighborhood baseball was once a 
game that kids played with a borrowed 
mitt, perhaps, and often in tattered 
jeans and torn tennis shoes. It was 
one of America's summertime delights, 
pursued in high spirits. There might 
be a hassle or two over a bum call 
at first base, but a boy who dropped 
a pop fly suffered only the personal 
agony of embarrassment. Now, as high- 
ly organized Little League baseball, it 
is all too often a grim and tidily uni- 
formed surrogate competition for adults, 
in which the stakes are parental egos 
and juniors gaffe becomes a family 
disgrace. 

Residents of Haverhill, Mass., take 
the game so solemnly that the town 
was thrown into a tizzy when the coach 
of the local Rotary Club-sponsored team 
allowed Sharon Poole, à red-haired, 
freckle-faced girl of twelve, to don uni- 
form No. 9 and fill a vacancy in the oth- 
erwise all-boys group. Batting cleanup, 
she drove in a run in her first game, 
went hitless in her second, and earned 
her teammates’ respect with her agility 
In center field as the team won both 
games. But Coach Donald Sciuto kept 
Betting complaints from parents about 
allowing Sharon to play. 

The local league’s coaches and man- 
agers met, decided she must quit, and 
that the two games in which she played 
must be erased from the records. Pub- 
licly, they clung to the technicality that 
Sharon had not properly tried out for 
the team and thus was ineligible to 
play, but privately they conceded that 
they did not want their sons competing 
with a girl. They also dismissed Sciuto 
as president of the league. Confused 
but not embittered by the fuss, Sharon 
Said she had been treated *just like one 
of the boys" Until the parents began 
Squawking.” Said she: “I just wanted 
ik l.Kangri Collection, Haridwar : 
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Fading of a Fantasy 


Some 500 hostile oun j 
stoned and some flashing tae 
fences and storm a stage at thet 
port Jazz Festival, silencing th ef? 
for nearly 40,000 listeners and c fens 
Officials to cancel a scheduled fit pr 
tival and a rock opera. The hering a 
of one young man and the opt 
dealing of others at a Detroit mi 
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festivals in that state. 
Rock shows are canceled in Hid, 
Beach, N.H., when youths try os zal 
into a sold-out ballroom, Worl... 
cials are vastly relieved when SMi iey 
thusiasts of the Grand Funk Rail m 
New York's Shea Stadium—at' 
three injuries and six arrests result ms g | 
an estimated 1,280 concerts for cA 
000 music enthusiasts over m 
nearly six years, Promoter E j: 
closes his Fillmore West In ‘at 
co, just one week after a 
Fillmore East in New Yo ^ 
Rock music, like Jazz rican 9f 
permanent part of Am 
culture, and mmo 2 y 
will continue to enjoy ^» « 
inoffensively. In the men : 
the more spectacular Ne Amok 
are continuing tO ery ihe i 
chief reasons, apart E musi 
of drugs, is the fact ^y 
promoters have S prices 
with high admiss! tight 
sands jammed into js no 
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and exchange haPF jn 
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He reached his of- 
White House in 
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of quiet EUM 
with Secretary 
Es CIA Director 
d Alexander M. Haig, 
i for National Security 
d hrase of the Comme 
-point peace proposal, 
P ent cas PoE New York Times 
! Most. Special North Vietnam- 
Asi" s Duc Tho, was scrutinized 
al. 
At the same time 
a steady flow of 
ion from emissaries abroad. Da- 
J hief U.S. negotiator in Paris, 
pe: to date on the peace talks. 
V isinger reported back from 
‘sin south Viet Nam, Thailand, 
3 Pakistan, and was scheduled 
lo paris at week's end. Defense 
"al Melvin Laird spent the week 
VE Hien where he stressed the fact that 
i iss must assume a greater share of 
ee kinse burden in the Pacific once 
‘as withdraws from Viet Nam. This 
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eii žhe goes to South Korea to discuss 
p nmifcations of withdrawal. Vice 
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. "nt Agnew was in Saudi Arabia, 
It roo ; SU 
~pastop on his 32-day, ten-nation itin- 
(d . More cryptic about his mission, 

"Eis purpose seems to be to reassure 
fiendly, if conservative, nations he 
pef Mt the U.S. was not slipping ir- 
ME g ; 

[ly leftward under the pressures 
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_a] "Oe seriously because of the 
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number of secret meetings with Hanoi 
that led up to them. For the past three 
months, Kissinger has demanded a vast 
amount of analysis from the National 
Security Council staff, the State Depart- 
ment and the ClA—-the stuff of a major 
presidential review. Not coincidentally, 
Tho invited Kissinger to have a private 
chat with him in Paris. What Kissinger 
brings home to the President from that 
meeting may well be decisive. 

Until it ties together these various dip- 
lomatic strands, the White House will not 
make a counterproposal to Hanoi. But 
the outline of one is beginning to emerge. 
If the prospects look favorable, Nixon is 
expected to go on TV in about two weeks 
and give the Communists a reply. He 
may agree to a linkage of a withdrawal 
date for American forces with the re- 
lease of American prisoners of war—the 
major new proposal made by Hanoi in 
its seven-point program. Heretofore Ha- 
noi had only agreed to discuss the pris- 
oners after the U.S. set a withdrawal 
date. But he is likely to want all pris- 
oners home before the withdrawals are 
completed, and to remain skeptical about 
the other points, which are largely re- 
statements of Communist positions still 
considered unacceptable: 
> The Communists want the U.S. to 
withdraw troops and equipment com- 
pletely from South Viet Nam, while 
the President insists on maintaining a 
small advisory staff as well as contin- 
uing military aid. 
> The North demands that the Thieu re- 
gime be dumped; the U.S. insists that 
only the South Vietnamese can change 
their government. 
> The North Vietnamese have said that 
they are willing to observe a cease-fire 
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Gathering Climate of Negotiation 


with departing American troops, . but 
the U.S. favors a general cease-fire that 
will bring the war to an end. 

> The Communists have made it clear 
that their offer is limited to South Viet 
Nam only, while Nixon wants an over- 
all Indochina settlement. 

» American P.O.W.s in Laos and Cam- 
bodia would not be included in the pack- 
age and could still be used as pawns 
by the North Vietnamese. 

Using the P.O.W.s. All these points 
could conceivably be negotiated, but 
the question is how much room the Pres- 
ident will have in which to bargain. To 
date, the North Vietnamese have given 
away nothing; as they talk, they con- 
tinue to send troops down the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, despite 15 inches of rain 
in a week. As always, they estimate 
that time is on their-side, that they will 
wear down a war-weary American pub- 
lic before they are forced to make any 
significant concessions. "It's ingenious,” 
says a high-ranking American diplomat. 
"And it's all very cleverly done in a 
soft and so-reasonable sounding tone." 
The Hanoi proposal offers the American 
public what it most wants out of the 
war: the return of the prisoners. 

In part the Administration has only it- 
self to blame for its own predicament. 
In an effort to drum up support for his 
Viet Nam policies, Nixon was the first 
to tie the release of the P.O.W.s to 
U.S. withdrawal. The Communists in 
due course have cannily taken him up 
on it. "We dug our own grave," says a 
State Department analyst. "They're us- 
ing the P.O.W.s to get everything else." 

Nixon is now trying to steel the public 
to wait out negotiations. The President 
worries that the American reaction to 
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the plan will stampedé him to end the 
war on the least favorable terms. If 
South Viet Nam is quickly taken by 
the Communists after a too-hasty Amer- 
ican withdrawal, he reasons, the U.S. 
public would become bitterly convinced 
that years of blood were spent in vain. 
In a briefing last week, Nixon stressed 
once again his two-track policy: Viet- 
namization as well as negotiation. He 
said that withdrawal must be accom- 
plished in a way that “will contribute 
to a permanent and lasting peace rath- 
er than in a way that might increase 
the danger of another war." The wrong 

. kind of withdrawal might also increase 
the danger of political warfare at 
home, in the Administration's view. If 
South Viet Nam falls to the Com- 
munists, declares a high-ranking official 
who is disturbed by the overemotional 
reaction to the Pentagon papers, “a 
new Joe McCarthyism would arise. It 
would clash with the McCarthyism of 
the New Left. There would be a long 
night of the soul." 

Decent Interval. Perhaps so: no na- 
tion emerges from a war that has gone 
badly without serious scars. But then 
the American soul should also be great- 
ly relieved by an end to the war. Years 
of uncertain, frustrating warfare may 
have given Americans a sense of re- 
alism and proportion about Viet Nam; 
its eventual fall to Communism could 
Scarcely occasion the same kind of shock 
that the fall of China's Nationalist re- 
gime did. Even the Administration has 
privately conceded that the best it can 
hope for is not "saving" Saigon, but a de- 
cent interval in which South Viet Nam 
will have a chance to try to stand alone 
and work out an accommodation with 
Hanoi. In that event a persuasive case 
could emerge for a more conciliatory re- 
gime than that of President Thieu. 


McCLOSKEY URGING SANTA MONICA TEEN-AGERS TO REGISTER TO VOTE 


Fitting Up for the Prim 


N the heat of summer 1971, the New 

Hampshire snows of winter 1972 seem 
far off to most Americans. But not to 
the dozen or so men who would like to 
be President of the United States. With 
eight months to go before the primary 
sweepstakes open, hopefuls of both par- 
ties already are jockeying for position 
in the race to the White House. 

During what should have been a rou- 
tine Senate hearing on agriculture last 
week, Senator Hubert Humphrey found 
himself in the painful position of lis- 
tening to George Wallace promise a 
rerun of 1968. While Humphrey stared 
grimly on, Wallace gave his most pub- 
lic declaration so far of his plans, not- 
ing that 1968 Democratic and American 
Independent Party candidates might 


."see each other again in 1972." Eu- 


gene McCarthy, the man who unhinged 
the Democratic Party in 1968, has 
made it clear to friends that he is 
ready to try again in '72, and a for- 
mal announcement is expected from 
him early this fall. Lines between Wash- 
ington and New York hummed with ru- 
mors that Mayor John Lindsay would 
soon bolt the Republican Party, of 
which he is only a nominal member, 
and make a run for the Democratic pres- 
idential nomination. 

Proliferation. The week ended with 
a challenge to President Nixon from 
within his own party. After months of 
publicly weighing the decision, Repre- 
sentative Pete McCloskey announced his 
candidacy for the Republican nomina- 
tion. McCloskey will take his opposition 
to Administration Viet Nam policy into 
the primaries, as McCarthy did three 
years ago, in hopes of unseating the 
President. 
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HUMPHREY (LEFT) & WALLACE (RIGHT) AT SENATE HEARING 
The painful prospect of once more with feeling. 
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the priorities and make up our minds 
which ones we'll concentrate on." 

Those priorities will be largely de- 
termined by the inroads made by other 
candidates. Senator Birch Bayh is count- 
ing on a good showing in Florida, where 
he has been laying groundwork for 
months, and in California. Coupled with 
a native-son sweep in Indiana, wins in 
Florida and California might get him a 
chance at the nomination. George Mc- 
Govern, the only announced Democrat, 
must cut deeply into Muskies New 
Hampshire vote if he is to stay alive as 
a candidate; after that, he hopes for a 
win in Wisconsin to go along with a 
home-state victory in South Dakota. 

Licking Chops. Other would-be can- 
didates look to other contests. Senator 
Henry Jackson could do well in South- 
ern primaries. Wilbur Mills could carry 
his home state, Arkansas, by a decisive 
margin. Senators Harold Hughes and 
Fred Harris wait with dwindling pa- 
tience in the wings. Humphrey has not 
yet decided whether to enter the pri- 
maries; he bypassed that route in 1968 
and still won the nomination. Says Hum- 
phrey: “I'm not salivating, but I'm oc- 
casionally licking my chops." Senator 
Edward Kennedy appears unlikely to 
enter the primaries; his backers hope 
for a deadlocked convention that will 
turn to him. 

McCloskey, the lone Republican op- 
posing President Nixon, is not faced 
with the puzzling choices of his Dem- 
ocratic counterparts. He will run in 
every primary for which he can raise 
support. Tiny (pop. 3,882) Randolph, 
Vermont, holds a presidential primary 
at a town meeting in early March. A Mc- 
Closkey man observes: “You can shake 
every hand in Randolph in an hour 
and a half.” McCloskey plans a cam- 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Battle Over Bankruptcy ^- 


After being defeated in an earlier try 
for the governorship of Pennsylvania, 
Democrat Milton Shapp found a win- 
ning issue last fall. He charged the Re- 
publicans with being big spenders who 
had brought the state to the verge of 
bankruptcy. Elected in a landslide that 
gave the Democrats control of both 
houses of the legislature for the first 
time in 32 years, Shapp set out to put 
the state in financial order—only to 
find himself in a worse fix than the Re- 
publicans. By last week, Pennsylvania 
had edged even closer to bankruptcy. 
Shapp's administration was spending 
$2,000,000 more each day than the 
state could afford. 

It was scarcely all the Governor's 
fault. As soon as he was inaugurated, 
he pressured the legislature to enact a 
personal income tax to help pay Penn- 
sylvania's mounting bills. Three prede- 
cessors in the job had tried and failed 
to get an income tax, but taking ad- 
vantage of his Democratic majorities in 
both houses of the legislature, Shapp 
managed to push one through after lit- 
tle more than a month in office. It bare- 
ly passed (only one Republican voted 
for it), but Shapp felt gratified that he 
had cleared his major hurdle. 

Stopgap Measures. He had not reck- 
oned with the State Supreme Court, 
six of whose seven judges are Repub- 
licans with a well-deserved reputation 
for judicial conservatism. In a 5-2 de- 
cision last month, the court ruled the in- 
come tax invalid. Because the tax was 
graduated, the majority held, it violated 
a provision in the state constitution re- 
quiring that "all taxes shall be uniform 
on the same class of subjects." : 

Courts in other states have declared | 
that such a uniformity provision does 
not prohibit a graduated tax, and 33 
states have graduated income taxes, But 
the Pennsylvania court took the nar- 
rowest interpretation, Granting that the 
state had financial problems, the court 
said, this “awareness cannot in any way 
enlarge or affect our limited constitu- 
tional role in this adjudication.” 

Since the decision was handed down, 
the Shapp administration has been 
scrambling desperately to stave off bank- 
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ruptcy. It has resorted to various stop- 


gap appropriation measures and to short- 
term borrowing. In the meantime, it 
has helplessly accumulated a debt of 
more than $200 million. Shapp is not 
sure whether the government will hi 
to refund the taxes it has collecte 
date or whether it can use them 
it toward some alternative tax 
be acceptable to the state 
the Governor's financial ; 
mon: “We're right back where ' 
ed when we took office” — ^^. 

One of Ten. This prospect is not un- 
pleasing to the state's Republicans, who 

ill smarting 


court 
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are still from Shapp’s cam- 
paign oratory. They are also determined 
to trim oposed $3.3 billion bud- 
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get for fiscal year 1972. If he wants an al- 
 ternatv€ tax, they insist, he will have 

“to slash his spending by some $200 mil- 
T E They now have the upper hand be- 

“= cause Shapp cannot rely on the Dem- 
Ocrats to line up solidly once again 
behind his tax program. Many resent 
the fact that Shapp, a Democratic in- 
surgent, has cracked down on patronage 
throughout the state. 

Shapp could have spared himself this 
trouble if he had not insisted on a grad- 
uated income tax. A flat-rate income tax, 
which exists in seven other states, would 
clearly have been approved by the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court. But Shapp 
feels that such a tax causes the burden to 
fall unfairly on the less affluent and he 
wanted to correct this with a schedule of 
"vanishing credits" that would exempt 
many low-income people from paying 
the tax. He is still determined to enact 
a graduated tax, but this will require a 
constitutional amendment. Meanwhile, 
Pennsylvania remains one of ten states 
without a personal income tax. Only last 
week, a graduated income tax became 
law in Connecticut—an unpopular but 
seemingly inevitable levy in an era of 
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i i soaring costs of government. 
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do 
One Man's Peace Corps 
He The year was 1964 when Edward 


(“Ned”) Coll, an idealistic 24, left his 
promising job as a junior executive with 
Wed a Hartford, Conn., insurance firm to 
D l ip found a social-action agency. Profession- 
ie als and family were not amused. “It will 
. take $80,000 to get started, and don't 
count on volunteers," gruffed the local 
antipoverty chief. When he started going 
around to newspapers to sell his cause, 
his father, a retired postal clerk, would 
call ahead and warn the editor that Ned 
was not to be taken seriously. 
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know one anothecc-0. In Publla dme cust 


Armed with $1,100 in savings and a 
vision of ending racial enmity by bring- 
ing white and black together, Coll 
pressed on. He rented a storefront of- 
fice with a telephone. He gave his out- 
fit a name with a resonantly contem- 
porary ring: “The Revitalization Corps, 
America's Citizen Peace Corps." He 
dreamed up zingy program monikers 
like “Operation Amigo," and zealously 
advertised for volunteers. His guiding 
conviction was simple: “Most of the peo- 
ple in this country, black and white, 
want an integrated society." 

Today, seven years later, the Revi- 
talization Corps remains alive and well, 
headquartered in  Hartford's grimy 
northside ghetto, and has spread to eight 
other cities. On last year's slender $50,- 
000 annual budget, almost all raised 
through contributions, its programs are 
building people-to-people “bridges”. on 
the premise that racial problems can be 
solved only if individuals get to know 
one another in relaxed ways. 

Ghetto and Guard. In the past two 
weeks, for example, Coll talked Hartford 
car dealers into sponsoring an outing for 
several hundred ghetto kids in Rocky 
Neck State Park, and threw an interra- 
cial picnic that drew 2,000 suburban and 
ghetto residents. He arranged for a Na- 
tional Guard medical team on its two- 
week active-duty tour to visit his office 
and give physical examinations to 50 
ghetto children bound for 4-H camp. 
Says Coll: “It was about time the ghetto 
saw the Guard in a nonriot situation." 

Another important aspect, he believes, 
is for black and white to explore each 
other's turf. Since its inception, the 
corps most ambitious programs have 
been aimed at this goal. This summer, 
200 to 300 Hartford ghetto children will 
spend two: weeks in suburban homes, 
while many whites will repay the visits 
during corps-organized house-painting 
projects and ghetto-neighborhood get-to- 
gethers. Coll also has completed arrange- 
ments to take over the National Guard 
camp at Windsor Locks, Conn., for sev- 
eral weeks to create a "Corps City" for 
100 black and white children. Says he: 
"We'll challenge the hell out of them." 
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Congratulations 

On the surface, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters seemed to 
have acquired a new Tespectability. It 
had shed its convicted longtime president 
Jimmy Hoffa and elected a colorless and 
apparently untroublesome union veter- 
an, Frank E. Fitzsimmons, to replace 
him. And there was Nixon Administra- 
tion Labor Secretary James Hodgson on 
hand at the Teamsters’ convention in Mi- 
ami Beach to congratulate the new lead- 
er. Nixon sent a warm letter of “appre- 
ciation for the contributions" the union 
had made “to our way of life." 

But the union also had just raised its 
dues, and had given Fitzsimmons com- 


plete authority t aipe a e er 
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dition to giving him a $25,000 ra]. 
$125 ,000 a year—biggest Salary d 
U.S. union official). Moreover. Fior ar 
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prison. If he is and the Teamstens 
port Nixon for re-election, man 
wonder whether a deal had been 
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100 résfarians, including Jersey City Mayor 
lary dims Whelan,* on charges of con- 
er, Fify and extortion. 

tenia en's Room. Held in the dusky, red- 
i deed federal courtroom on the third 
ah; of Newark's Old Federal Post Of- 
role sf Building, the seven-week-long trial 
e harecital of secret meetings in private 
eased 


others were Jersey City Council Presi- 
Thomas Flaherty, Port of New York Au- 
j Commissioner William Sternkopf, Hud- 
‘County Treasurer Joseph Stapleton, Hud- 
County Freeholder and Democratic County 
man Walter Wolfe, Jersey City Purchasing 
venis ml Bernard Murphy, Hudson County Po: 

Gif Fred Kropke and Jersey City Busi- 
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planes, passing money in restaurant 
men’s rooms, bargaining kickback per- 
centages with competing contractors. It 
was also an illuminating example of Jer- 
sey City’s peculiar political mores. As 
one of the convicted officials said of the 
city’s way of doing business: “We are a 
very political place, and we have our spe- 
cial regulations.” 

Regulation No. 1, it developed, was 
to arrange a kickback percentage—of- 
ten as high as 10%—with Purchasing 
Agent Murphy, who was at one end of 
the siphon that poured millions of dol- 
lars into the coffers of Hudson County 
Political Boss John V. Kenny and his un- 
derlings. "The Little Guy," as Kenny, 
79, is known, temporarily escaped pros- 
ecution because of serious illness, That 
left Whelan, 48, embarrassingly alone 
in the starring role. 

Strike Force. Whelan was specifically 
accused of trying to extort $150,000 
from a Jersey City gambler and even- 
tually receiving cash payments of $15,- 
000. The source of the allegation was a 
former Kenny protégé who had turned 
state's evidence. Even more damaging 
was the Government's disclosure that 
Whelan and Council President Flaherty 
held à numbered joint bank account in 
Miami Beach that until June 1970 con- 
tained $1,200,000. 

That U.S. Attorney Herbert Stern 
and his aides were able to bring the con- 
victions at all, as well as the earlier 
ones in Newark, attests to the effec- 
tiveness of the multiple-agency strike- 
force concept. Until the first investi- 
gators were sent into New Jersey five 
years ago by the Justice Department's 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Sec- 
tion. no one had been able to crack Ken- 
ny's hegemony, or Hague's before him; 
both had run Jersey City, and in turn 
.he state, virtually by fiat. Now or- 
ganized crime, on the municipal level 
at least, is clearly on the run. 


Colombo (Contd.) 


Mafia Leader Joseph Colombo Sr., 
shot during an Italian-American Unity 
Day rally in Manhattan (TIME, July 12), 
clung to life through a third week. Mean- 
while, the investigation into the attempt- 
ed murder continues. No one apparently 
saw, or is willing to admit he saw, the 
gunman who killed the would-be as- 
sassin, Jerome Johnson, with three shots, 
even as police swarmed around him. Sig- 
nificantly, however, many did see what 
Colombo's bodyguards were doing in 
the seconds immediately prior to and 
after their boss was shot. 

Three of Colombo's men—one iden- 
tified only as wearing a purple shirt, a 
second seen wearing a white shirt and 
a third recognized to be Anthony (“The 
Gawk”) Augello—accompanied him to 
the rally. The man in the purple shirt 
has so far occasioned the most sus- 
picion, because he happened to stray 
from Colombo’s side at the precise mo- 
ment that the Mafia chieftain was shot, 
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JOHNSON POSING IN COSTUME 
Dressing oddly as a man apart. 


the plot may have been to leave Co- 
lombo vulnerable to Johnson's attack. 

Within seconds of Colombo's shoot- 
ing, all three guards were very much in 
evidence, menacing bystanders with pis- 
tols or, in the case of Augello, dashing 
from one side of the grandstand to the 
other, punching strangers who got in 
his way. It is unlikely that any of the 
three killed Johnson. 

Additional wisps of information on 
Johnson's activities in the months prior 
to the shooting have come from a Man- 
hattan photographer who befriended the 
young black in March, and knew him 
well enough to snap several photographs 
of him. What emerges is the image of 
a flamboyant man who affected odd 
dress to set himself apart. According to 
his friend, however, Johnson could not 
handle a camera, an assessment that con- 
flicts with Johnson's boasts that he was 
an accomplished film maker. 

There is increasing doubt that Johnson 
was in the service of Brooklyn Mobster 
Joe Gallo, as was initially theorized. 
There ic no evidence to link Johnson 
with the black gangsters recruited by 
»reover, there is a growing ru- 
mor that the contract for the Colombo: 
“hit” was let by Carlo Gambino, the most 
powerful of the New York Mafiosi; and 
that Carmine (“Snakes”) Persico, a Co- 
lomi caporegime, played a key role in 
carrying out the attempt. i 

According to this thesis, the Colombo 
rackets will fall to Persico as bis re- 
ward. Then, the scenario goes, Persico, 
who has never been much of a leader, 
will botch up, leaving the road clear 
for Gambino to take uncontested con- 
al. of. the Colombo interests. 
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East Freight: Across the U.S. 


The nation's railroads are notorious 
for perennial labor disputes, failing pas- 
senger service and, in the case of the 
giant Penn Central, spectacular bank- 
ruptcy. Yet the railroads have become in- 
creasingly good at moneymaking freight 
service, using new specialized equipment 
and electronic gadgetry that would baf- 
fle Casey Jones. For a closeup view of 
modern railroading, Associate Editor 
Keith Johnson rode cab and caboose 
on the world's fastest freight train,- the 
Santa Fe's premium-rate Super C, from 
Chicago to Los Angeles. His log: 


8:20 AM., CHICAGO. “Highball, Charlie 
Gerty, all aboard," comes the word over 
the cab loudspeaker. Engineer Gerty 
eases the throttle open, and his three 
huge diesel units, totaling more than 
10,000 h.p., growl into action. They 
are pulling nine cars, mostly mail load- 
ed in truck trailers carried piggyback 
On 85-ft. flatcars. From the cab the 
track seems too frail and narrow to sup- 
port 1.500 tons of locomotive and load. 
After the train leaves the Corwith yards, 
the speedometer needle creeps up slow- 
ly through the flat, industrial territory 
along the Des Plaines River. Finally 
we are thundering along at 79 m.p.h., 
the top speed allowed this train. There 
is a loud beeping. sound over Gerty’s 
head: an Alertor, with sensors wired to 
the cab controls, has detected that he 
has not moved for some 20 seconds. 
This safety device will automatically 
stop the train if the engineer does 
not respond. 

10:30 A.M., CHILLICOTHE, llt, The first of 
17 crew changes between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Gerty climbs down the 
side of the red, yellow and Silver lead die- 
sel unit; Engineer Bill Burk climbs up. 
Off again, then a Stop for 20 minutes 
in Galesburg. A load of lumber on the 
local freight ahead of us has shifted dan- 
gerously, so that car must be set out 
on a siding. Though a fast train like 
the Super C means, less working time 
for the crews, Burk says he prefers han- 
dling a longer, heavier train: "It's the dif- 
rence between a Sunday outing in 
family sedan and driving a racing 
e you've got a lot of power 

got to keep the speed up." 5 
C sweeps along the Mis- 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


sissippi River at full speed, then slows 
to ER into Iowa over a combined high- 
way-railroad bridge. At La Plata, Mo., 
after crossing to the eastward track to 
pass a slower freight also heading west, 
the engineer again opens the throttle 
fully. With so much power hauling a rel- 
atively light train, the Super C seems 
to reach top speed almost as fast as an 
automobile. The mileposts flash by, one 
every 45 seconds. 

5 P.M, KANSAS CITY, MO. Long-haired 
young Brakeman George Ketner, sport- 
ing bell-bottomed jeans stenciled with 
g and 9 symbols,-says he likes work- 
ing the Super C: "All you have to 
do is get on at the beginning and get 
off at the end of the run.” The train 
pulls out past the Santa Fe’s year-old 
Argentine sorting yard, equipped with 
One IBM System 360 Model 30 and 
two Honeywell DDP-516 computers, 
which have speeded up car movements 
through the yard by about 5095. Two 
delegations of Japanese railroadmen 
have inspected the new yard, and one 
print of a Santa Fe film about Ar- 
gentine even has a soundtrack in 
Japanese. 

The Super C passes through blue- 
stem-grass country, where herds of beef 
cattle are fattened for slaughter. After 
à red sunset over the Kansas prairie, 
the engineer switches on the regular 
headlights and a rotating white Mars 
light, which cuts a circular cone through 
the dark. The shiny tops of the distant 
rails reflect the jewel-like green signals, 
beacons in the 
€wart remembers 
the tracks one 
were glowing as 
we came around 


- “Those old eyes 
big as baseballs when 
the curve,” he says. 
6:30 A.M., BELEN, N. MEX. The caboose is 
no Pullman car, but it js comfortable 
enough with folded-down seats to sleep 
on, a lavatory, a small refrigerator, a 
water cooler and an oil Stove, which 

the car and warm the 
cake. The desert dawn 
ar; the sun back-lights 
Mountains to the east. 
s continually to the Con- 
t .. :"10e crossing at Gonzales. 
Back in the days of taoid steam lo- 
comotives, we were real glad to Tis: 
A 2nd gll&ctio ari r 


the Manzano 
The train clim 


on Super C 
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here,” says Ray D ; 
master at Galli. Durs acting y 
hot-box detector at tracki a 

red gadget that Spots defer À 
bearings; one installation ee 
much as $50,000, but 

ment caused by a hot box 

more expensive. ; 
10:55 AM, WINSLOW, ARIZ. A ig 

the metal roof of the lead tral 
worsened, so in the 25 mints 
stop here, a maintenance crew o MN 
a quick patch. From Winslow ti MS 
climbs again to its highest point at RAM 
dan, the 7,313-ft. Arizona Divide (OG 
a fast train like the Super CEST 
crews get a full day’s pay for aM 
as 24 hours on the railroad, The But 
lay over in Seligman; if they are m í 
signed a return run within 16 B ale 
their pay starts again automa m 
The pay is good: the average on tel $ 
buquerque division is more than SIMEON 
a year, with senior engineers mima 
$18,000 easily. Trainmaster EL 
notes that practically all of them 
who run the Santa Fe come from i 
roading families. 3 
3 P.M., NEEDLES, CALIF. From the E. i 
River crossing, it is uphill NE 


j 
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' jave Desert, hazy with heat, win 


sand swirling beneath high pu p 
tains. We make a triple nx 
into a Siding at 15 m.p.h. to pa " 
ed 84-car coal train that I$ 50' 1i 
must stick to the main B E 
same time an eastward PTT A 
by on the descending gt 10 fi 
torville it is a climb o hoa "T | 
miles to the summit of C E. 
tily shrouded in fog. ie out A 
watching for signals leone t s | 
murk, then creep dow A 
air brakes hissing, m > | 
Suddenly all is ne { 
gas stations and palm us p | 
9:40 P.M., LOS ANGELES. 

terminal at Hobart D s 0 
Angeles, end of the 4 

from Chicago. It has 

hours and 20 minutes; 

er than scheduled—2? 

that of the Super Chieh we 


after we stop, the 
ready been unloade 
straddle crane and d 
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i cially esigiled. seats to five every, driver or rider, two 
comes out; boc hing youn AMA independent. ventilating systems. and plenty of leg 
| Note the ee ] E:the all < and shoulder room add up to. luxurious comfort. 
16! ni For safety's sake, you get power-assisted brakes all 
round with discs up front, laminated safety wind- 
shield, hazard warning flasher, padded dash, collaps- 
ible interior fixtures. Seatbelts (opt.). ^ 
All this, at a price competitive in its class, from the 
world’s ‘first mass producer of. the revolutionary 
rotary engine. _ : 
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THE WORLD 


HOUGH he was once one of the 

more notorious playboys of the Arab 
world, Morocco's King Hassan II quick- 
ly proved himself a sober ruler when 
he acceded to the throne more than 
ten years ago. But the slim, dark-eyed 
monarch still enjoys a good bash, and 
he decided to celebrate in style when 
he turned 42 last week. Accordingly, 
he invited 500 guests, including Cab- 
inet Ministers, generals and the dip- 
lomatic corps, to join him at Skhirat, 
T one of his ten palaces, which is sit- 
í uated at a seaside spa ten miles out- 
T side Rabat. 

What Hassan did not know was 
that rebellious junior officers in his 
50,000-man army were planning to 
crash the party and topple his pro-West- 
ern regime. His guests were hardly seat- 
* ed for lunch beside Skhirat's swimming 
$ pool when some 30 truckloads of. mu- 
1 tineers rolled up to the palace and 
4 began raking it with machine guns, gre- 
a nades and mortars. 
Í 
| 
1 
* 


Hassan was pulled to safety by aides. 
But the guests, many of whom thought 
that the shooting was part of the king's 
birthday fireworks, became ducks in a 
palatial gallery when loyal troops start- 
_ ed firing back. Belgian Ambassador Mar- 
"M cel Dupret fell dead with a bullet in 
_ bis chest. General Mohammed Nmichi, 
- commander of Morocco's air force, was 
- killed, as were three army generals and 
two Cabinet Ministers. At least 100 peo- 
ple were wounded including Saudi Ara- 
bian Ambassador Fakhri el Adhr and 
the King's brother, Prince Moulay Ab- 
dullah. Hundreds who had expected a 
pleasant summer outing were terrified 
and scattered for cover. 


King 
and proclaimed 
reve ry republic.” Shouting slo- 
gans like “Socialism has arrived—down 
with the monarchy!” rebel broadcasters 
brought thousands of dissident Moroc- 
cans into the streets, Many gleefully 
tore down birthday posters bearing Has- 
san's portrait. But their demonstration 
proved short-lived as baton-wielding po- 
lice beat them back. : 
Pro-Hassan forces, under Interior 
Minister General Mohammed Oufkir, 
quickly rallied. A gaunt, laconic Berber 
m the Atlas Mountains, Oufkir has 
en unswervingly loyal to Hassan. Four 
ago, after the Moroccan leftist 
Jen Barka disappeared in France, 
lle government tried and con- 
m absentia for murder 


to life imprisonment. — 


Morocco: Bloody Birthday 


Last week Hassan gave his Interior Min- 
ister wide authority to put down the dis- 
turbances. Oufkir used that power as 
ruthlessly as he did six years ago, when 
troops were called out to put down stu- 
dent demonstrations in Casablanca, the 
first serious anti-Hassan riot. 

Hours after his bloody birthday 
party, Hassan was on the radio as- 
suring his 15.5 million people that he 
was unharmed. During the broadcast 
he noted that his Arab ally, the far 
left revolutionary regime of Libya, 
had immediately supported the rebels 
and threatened to intervene (this would 
have been quite a feat,.since it is sep- 
arated from Morocco by 650 miles of 
Algeria). "Personally," said the King, 
"I will tell you about Libya in the 
most vulgar manner possible. I don't 
give a right royal damn." Meanwhile, 
Algeria's Houari Boumedienne, a dev- 
otee of Arab socialism who resents mon- 
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OUFKIR IN PRAYER ROBES 
Using power ruthlessly 


archs, issued no stat 
his Cabinet into ses 
Moroccan events. 
Absolute Power. Hassan could 
gratulate himself on surviving al 
tempted coup. But he could m. 
overlook the fact that apart from teh 
Tunisia, he was a man alone in a Negi 
African littoral where the do; 
mood is Nasser-style Arab soil 
Hassan introduced Morocco fini k 
liament in 1963, but dissolved i l 
months later when it proved frengi fi 
and unproductive. Last year he ta 
a modified parliamentary system WE 
to all intents and purposes, he is stil à 
solute ruler over the westernmost 
the Arab lands. As a descendant of 
hammed, he has spiritual as well ast 
poral authority and frequently dfi 
smart Western clothes for tradui 
Moroccan white robes. „| HEEL 
Opposition parties have been 
to get him to doff some of p. m 
as well. Angry over agriculture p in 
unchecked population growth, ant BRS bo 
of jobs for graduating student ee EM 
presence in Morocco of three yg 
Western bases, they have UNE gap 
onstrations and, according BS pan 
actual plots against the t on qp ta 
month 192 people were Pui ent) ish 
Marrakech for threatening ac [8C Way 
There have been other al i 
attempts on Hassan s DS as 
persistent reports that 5 
training in Algeria an 
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to despair, the fedayeen might have 
launched last week's attacks, as Beirut's 
Daily Star observed, to prove that they 
"may be down but they are not out." 
Effective Attrition. The resurgence 
of guerrilla activity showed, as Premier 
Golda Meir quickly pointed out, that Is- 
rael needs secure borders to ensure peace 
in the Middle East. At the same time, 
Egypt is becoming less and less op- 
timistic about the chances of peace with 
Israel and the reopening of the Suez 
Canal. Al Ahram Editor Mohammed 
Hassanein Heikal, who usually mirrors 
official thinking, said last week that the 
time had come for another round of “ef- 
fective attrition” against Israel combined 
with pressure on the U.S. 
_ Despite such pessimistic signs, Wash- 
ington is hopeful of persuading Israel 
and Egypt to take the first steps to- 
ward peace. The State Department last 


HOSPITAL ROOM AFTER ROCKET ATTACK 
Down but not out. 


week dispatched Donald C. Bergus, who 
was returning to his post as provisional 
U.S. representative in Cairo after con- 
sultations in Washington, and Michael 
Sterner, its Egyptian expert. Cairo, in 
keeping with the mood, sent no one to 
meet them at the airport. 


The Superfluous Boycott 

In Jerusalem this week, a veteran Is- 
raeli diplomat named Tuvia Arazi will 
go on pension and the Political-Eco- 
nomic Planning Division that he di- 
rected will be shut down. "We're su- 
perfluous,” says Arazi, 58, a onetime 
underground fighter and Ambassador 
to Cyprus. But he says it with a smile. 
The Political-Economic Planning Divi- 
sion is actually Israel’s anti-boycott of- 
fice, set up eleven years ago to thwart 
the efforts of 18 Arab countries to 
choke Israel economically. “The boycott 
does us infinitesimal harm now,” says 


AAZ. in Atpiisostaritefigent. ont taste. cath 


fective that we simply don’t need this di- 
vision any more.” 

Not that the division was ever for- 
midable, at least in terms of size. The 
Arab League’s Boycott-Israel Office, 
headquartered in Damascus, has 18 
branches and a staff of 200. Israel’s coun- 
terforce, operating on $15,000 a year, 
had a staff of seven at the height of its ac- 
tivity. At the end it consisted only of 
Arazi and a deputy, though it also re- 
ceived assistance from Jewish agencies 
round the world. 

On the Sly. The boycott was most ef- 
fective during Israel's early days as a 
state, largely because oil had to be 
shipped from remote Venezuela at an 
extra annual cost of $15 million. Now 
the oil comes from close at hand—some 
small amounts from the Sinai, some 
from Iran, and some, according to an- 
gry Arab nationalists, even from Saudi 
Arabia, on the sly. Today the boycott 
costs Israel up to $10 million a year, 
paid out in commissions to middlemen 
representing firms that will not deal di- 
rectly with Israel. But that figure is hard- 
ly significant compared with Israel's an- 
nual outlay of $1.7 billion for imports. 

In many respects, the boycott and 
other forms of Arab hostility have 
strengthened rather than weakened Is- 
rael's economy. Because Egyptian cot- 
ton. was unavailable, Israel began to 
grow its own. Because Israel had to 
trade far from its natural markets, it de- 
veloped a large merchant marine (more 
than 1,500,000 tons today v. 22,000 in 
1948). Because many foreign airlines re- 
fused to land at Israeli fields in 1948, 
El Al was formed. In a period of trou- 
ble for all airlines, El Al is doing rel- 
atively well (see BUSINESS). 

At any one time, the Arab blacklist 
runs to some 600 corporations or in- 
dividuals in 64 nations. Ford Motor 
Co. is on it for setting up an assembly 
plant in Israel despite the fact that 
there is another Ford subsidiary in 
Egypt, and Moviemaker Otto Preminger 
is on it for having made Exodus. But Hil- 
ton and Sheraton manage hotels in Tel 
Aviv as well as Cairo, and such airlines 
as Air France, Lufthansa, SAS and 
TWA service both sides. Bonwit Teller, 
the U.S. department store, is on some 
boycott lists, presumably for handling Is- 
raeli fashions. 

Economic Power. When companies 
submit to Arab pressure, Israel often re- 
acts sharply. France's Renault canceled 
a contract with Israel for a more lu- 
crative car-assembly arrangement Wi 
Egypt; after the Egyptian deal coll 
Renault tried to get back into. 
and was rebuffed. Often Israel uses 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban des 
as “the economic power of t 
Jews in the free world." The- : 
for instance, leaked word last January - 
that a London-based subsidiary of Mo- — 
bil Oil had ordered ship chandlers not 
to supply its tankers with Israeli goods 
because Libya threatened to blacklist 
ships found with such supplies aboard. 

hough Mobil headquarters in New 


York later withdrew the directive, 1,457 
Mobil credit cards were canceled by cus- 
tomers. Of that number, 611 were re- 
newed after Mobil conferred with U.S. 
Jewish leaders and advertised in Jewish 
newspapers that “there is no Mobil boy- 
cott. There never was." 

Japan, which relies on Arab oil for 
40% of its requirements, scrupulously 
respects the boycott. Two years ago, 
the Nissan Motor Co. which was 
then selling about 2,000 vehicles a 
year in Arab countries, told an Israeli 
dealer that he could not import any 
of its cars. “Please understand our awk- 
ward situation with your cordial heart,” 
Nissan wrote the dealer. The Japanese 
still refuse landing rights in Tokyo to 
El Al. In retaliation, 7,000 U.S. trav- 
elers canceled reservations on Japan 
Air Lines to the 1970 Osaka world’s 
fair. 

Currently, the biggest headache for 
the Arab League’s boycott director, 
Egyptian Lawyer Mohammed Mah- 
moud Mahgoub, is a form of trade con- 
ducted close to home. Since the Six- 
Day War of 1967, Israel has followed 
an “open bridges” policy that allows 
the Arabs living on the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank of Jordan to continue trade 
and traffic with the East Bank, and 
thus with the Arab world. The trade, 
in citrus fruits, vegetables and man- 
ufactured goods, has now reached $20 
million annually, and competitors like 
Lebanon are demanding that the Arabs 
close the bridges. The Arab League 
will take up the matter in September. 

Jordan’s King Hussein and the Pal- 
estinian guerrillas, in rare agreement, 
argue that to seal the bridges would be 
to cede the West Bank to Israel irre- 
vocably. Al Fatah calls the boycott .of- 
fice “a sinecure for parasites and inef- 
ficient officials.” (It is common knowl- 
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among European companies that 
a Bribe of 82,000 to $5,000 is often 
enough to get a name removed from 
the list.) The guerrillas also criticize 
the boycott machinery as “superfluous. 
Curiously, that is precisely the word 
used by Israel’s Anti-Boycott Director 
Arazi to describe his own assignment. 


DIPLOMACY 


Summer of Decision 


Summer doldrums? Not in the arena 
of international diplomacy. At no time 
since the close of World War II have 
so many important and sometimes in- 
terrelated negotiations between East and 
West been under way. In addition to 
the Paris talks on the Viet Nam War 
(see THE U.S.), there were important 
developments in three crucial areas last 
week: 
salt. As Soviet Chief Negotiator Vla- 
dimir Semyonov arrived in Helsinki 
for the opening of the fifth round of 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, 
he exuded confidence. He declared that 
the Soviet delegation carried “clear-cut 
instructions to achieve concrete results," 
and predicted that the U.S. and Russia 
would soon reach a preliminary agree- 
ment on limiting anti-ballistic missiles. 
A ban on the defensive ABMs would 
make it easier to work out a balanced re-. 
duction in offensive strategic missiles. 
Meanwhile, Pravda seemed to be pre- 
paring its readers for a nuclear ac- 
commodation with the U.S. “Action is 
met by counteraction," the party news- 
paper said. “This process, if it is not 
stopped with the help of reasonable 
agreements on curbing the arms race, 
is endless.” 

BERLIN. In West Berlin the ambassadors 
of the Big Four (Britain, France, the So- 
viet Union and the U.S.) made:new pro- 
gress toward an agreement on the sta- 
tus of West Berlin, which is isolated 
110 miles inside Communist East Ger- 
many. Sixteen months after the talks 
began, the Russians have recently been 
cooperative enough that some Western 
diplomats are talking boldly of a “three- 
three-three” timetable: three more 
months for the ambassadors to draw 
up the basic framework of the set- 
tlement, emphasizing free access be- 
tween West Berlin and West Germany; 
three months for the West and East Ger- 
mans to work out details on transit pro- 
cedures and the like; and a final three 
months for the West Germans to ratify 
the treaties of Moscow and Warsaw 
whose approval by the Bundestag hing- 
es on a successful outcome of the Ber- 
lin talks. 
FORCE REDUCTIONS. On a mission to Mos- 
cow, Italian Foreign Minister Aldo Moro 
formally advised the Soviet government 
that NATO wants to begin talks with 
the Warsaw Pact about force reductions 
in Europe. Perhaps as an indication of 
Peet interest, Moro was received both 
y Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
and Premier Aleksej Kosygin. But then 
it was only. logical for them Q4 De War 
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SOUTH VIET NAM i 
The Dzu Story ut 


It has been a trying summer for Gafi o V 
eral Ngo Dzu, commander of ox 
South Viet Nam’s four military ri 
Last month 27 Vietnamese majors # 
colonels sent a letter to top gover 


his enemies, and one of his 
ed U.S. advisers declared that 
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Steele, 32, a Republican ro o 
necticut (and former CIA Ho een 
charged that Dzu was one Nw le € 
narcotics dealers in Southeast s iot à 
Hard Intelligence. Steele, A 
headlines two months 48 
charged that the drug? 
among G.I.s in Viet Nem " 
10% and 15%, refused ions. "M 
sources of the new accusat! intelli >» Com 
formation comes from, 
sources in Saigon, 
cern is due to the fac 
telligence, which has 
for months, and nothing ^,^ a (oh 
He added: “There has etnan » 
down by the South P of sh 
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officers. 

to Saigon, President 
aP Thieu flatly refused to see 
Van eneral. After 24 hours 
Y panded Bdew back to his Mil- 
gale headquarters, protesting 
pegin d damaged “not only my 
seele dl but also the honor 
Y Hames army and the Viet- 
ape itive. The Saigon gov- 
gn Mnt it was investigating 
AN ption on Dzu's part. 
ned U.S. officials 
that Dzu has played 
art in the narcotics racket 
ms. They noted, moreover, 
ity as a military com- 
d markedly since he 
Region II last August 
dn could make him. expendable 
siime when corruption In the Thieu 

aument is a hot political issue. 


jad fuits part, the Nixon Administration 


»m direct reply to Steele’s charg- 
fut the Administration has been gen- 
py shocked by the extent of the 
mics problem among G.Ls and it 
mely aware of the risks for its pol- 
jint ihe problem carries. Last week's 
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GENERAL NGO DZU 
Kingpins, nof porters. 


the President's adviser on narcotics and 
dangerous drugs, is the most recent in- 
dication of the President's concern. The 
charges against Dzu could make it all 
the more difficult for the Administration 
to convince the nation that it is more im- 
portant to support the current Viet- 
namese government than to speed the 


NEW GUINEA 
Waiting for That Cargo 


It was a weird scene even for the 
Stone Age world of New Guinea. De- 
liberately, several brown-skinned Mela- 
nesian tribesmen made their way down 
from the top of fog-shrouded Mount 
Turu. Strapped to the bamboo poles 
on their shoulders were two concrete sur- 
vey markers that had been planted on 
the summit years ago by a U.S. Army 
team. Behind the bearers trudged 4,000 
other natives from New Guinea's jun- 
gled East Sepik district, reciting the 
Roman Catholic rosary and clutching 
handfuls of precious mud that they had 
scooped from the mountaintop. 

The procession ended at Yangoru, a 
village four miles from the mountain. 
The leader, a sometime policeman and 
Catholic mission employee named Yel- 
iwan Matthias, 42, told the bearers to 
drop the stolen markers outside the 
local government post, part of Aus- 
tralia's administrative network in North- 
east New Guinea. Then Yeliwan raised 
his eyes and wailed: "It all depends on 
God." 

No Birds. Not even He could be ex- 
pected to work the marvels that were 
supposed to follow last week's ceremony. 
Yeliwan and his followers believed that 
the white man's survey markers were 
corking up all the treasure within Mount 
Turu. Once the markers were removed, 
Yeliwan prophesied: 


for Glib Viet Nam by Dr. Jerome Jaffe, U.S. withdrawal. 
f on : 
| reg 
jors i 
jenna 
zu (pt 
oÍ ef Leathernecks who set up the McNamara line—the 
Tum of forward posts just below Viet Nam's Demili- 
wot pat Zone—used to describe their shell-pocked bases as 
xti alins for killing Marines." The wry echo of Le Cor- 
jns = famous line was morbidly appropriate. To.counter 
figi i, tration into South Viet Nam, the outposts had 
E i En the DMZ—and therefore within easy range of 
Hc qm ery, in North Viet Nam and of mortars 
p jh mm legally positioned inside the six-mile-wide zone. 
n CORO the E a further Vietnamization of the war, the 
tl over to T that made up the McNamara line were 
ZI kven bases i South Vietnamese army (ARVN). Six of 
he South Chine’ the 40-mile stretch below the DMZ, 
Western ina Sea to the blue-tinged Annamite moun- 
BUY Tt Infa uang Tri province, are now manned by 
on sit be n troops and Marines. In a month or two, 
pes | the Coat €d out of the seventh position, an outpost 
A Division Called Alpha 1, and the U.S. Sth Mech- 
a l leave its headquarters in Quang Tri 
ET will stay on at the DMZ fire bases to 
will a and radar equipment. But the South 
% Substantially defending their own north- 
Atos the = time since heavy North Vietnamese in- 
^ MZ began in 1966. 
1 the e 
ha iie me DADOS turned over to Saigon last week 
$4 AEn hilltop four miles south of the 
d n it was still the home of 500 G.L.s, a sin- 
ki tet slammed into one overcrowded bun- 
T ae 30 and wounding 32 inside. 
ile, T base turned over. to ARVN last week, 
tom the southern edge of the DMZ. Bet- 


> Crops would grow profusely, and “we 


Border Recessional: The Return of Con Thien 


ter known as Con Thien—the name that was still lettered 
on its tactical operations center when the 300-man G.I. gar- 
rison pulled out last week—it is a small triangle of dusty hill- 
ocks that long ago earned a pivotal niche in the history of 
the war. In 1967, the North Vietnamese put such relentless 
pressure on Con Thien and inflicted so many casualties that , 
the American public's confidence in its government's man- 
agement of the war was badly shaken. In July of that year, 
two Marine companies ran into an ambush outside Con 
Thien, suffering 83 dead and 170 wounded. In September, 
the Communists began a long artillery and ground siege 
that in one murderous three-week period killed 196 and 
wounded 1,917 on and around the base. 
e 

Four years later, South Viet Nam’s northern borders are 
still about as leakproof as Saigon customs. Since mid- 
March, when the Laotian incursion ended in muffled ig- 
nominy, 30,000 North Vietnamese troops have slipped into 
South Viet Nam’s Military Region I, raising NVA troop 
strength in the five northern provinces to 52,000 troops 
(plus 24,000 Viet Cong guerrillas). Despite the presence © 
180,000 South Vietnamese troops and the ready availability 
of U.S. airpower, the Communists seem capable of 
flicting embarrassing losses in Quang Tri and Thua T 
the two provinces just south of the DMZ. : 

Saigon is thus uneasy about reports that Washington 
ious to accelerate the U.S. withdrawal, During his st Sa 
gon last week, Henry Kissinger assured President Nguye iyen 
Van Thieu that the U.S. is not about to "pull the plug." 
But he also warned Thieu that the U.S. withdrawal rate, 
now 14,300 a month, will probably jump to 20,000 after 
South Viet Nam's presidential elections in October. 
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shall go hunting and there will be plen- 
ty of game in the bush." 


P The bird of paradise, which has all 
but disappeared from East Sepik in re- 
cent years, would return and flourish. 

> A fleet of 500 jet transports would dis- 
gorge thousands of sympathetic Amer- 
icans bearing crates of knives, steel axes, 
rifles, mirrors and other wonders. 

By week’s end, neither the birds nor 
the jets had appeared. But even if they 
never show, the people of New Guin- 
ea's primitive north coast are not likely 
to abandon the so-called “cargo cult" 
—a conviction that if only the dark- 
skinned people can hit on the magic 
formula, they can, without working, ac- 
quire all the wealth and possessions 
that seem concentrated in the white 
world. Officials are forever trying to ex- 
plain how the world uses labor, capital 
and raw materials to acquire its "car- 
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£0," but that is all so much hocus- 
pocus to the tribesmen. As Sydney Uni- 
versity Anthropologist Peter Lawrence 
notes, “They can’t conceive of a fac- 
Mir tory where goods are manufactured. 
| They believe that everything has a de- 


ual” and who only then will deliver 
the cargo. 
The cult goes back to the mid-19th 
century, when Russian explorers and 
Christian missionaries arrived in New 
Guinea with a dazzling array of pos- 
sessions. It really took hold during World 
War IL, when all manner of amazing 
cargo came from the skies, dangling 
under American parachutes or carried 
to earth by huge silver birds. 
Since then, cult leaders have tried 
in and again to duplicate the white 
Umm “They hacked airstrips in 
forest, but no planes came. 
Structures that look like white 
but no money materialized. 


! | ity who has to be contacted through rit- 
| 
1 


SUL LEADER WITH TRIBESMEN BEFORE MOUNT TURU PROCESSION 
Calling on Lyndon, the Duke of Edinburgh and Jesus Christ. 
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A group on nearby New Hanover Is- 
land once raised $2,000 to buy Lyndon 
Johnson; they reasoned that if L.B.J. 
were to come, American cargo would 
surely follow, Cultists at the New Guin- 
ean port of Madang were deeply dis- 
appointed when the Duke of Edinburgh 
visited early this year but did not walk 
on the water or bring a big iron key to 
unlock a storehouse of goodies. 

Great Event. In the Yangoru area, 
Jesus Christ is thought to be the secret. 
It was the Crucifixion, the tribesmen sus- 
pect, that got the white world its cargo. 

At first, Cult Leader Yeliwan seemed 
bent on doing for his people what Christ 
had done for the whites. He stole off 
to Mount Turu last month to begin a soli- 
tary fast. Word went out on the jungle 
grapevine that he would be beheaded 
on the peak; when his blood flowed 
over the white man’s markers, the sto- 


AAP 


Ty went, the cargo sealed inside the 
mountain would at last be unlocked. 
Then, two days after “the Breat event 
of the 'seventh day of the seventh 
mend Yeliwan would rise from the 
ead. 


Tribesmen began abandon j 
jungle plots and ning their 


[ Yeliwan's deputy collected 
tidy $20,000 in cult initiation YU 


of his wives. 
Why was the sacrifice called om 


officials might 
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Like a growi ; i 
, Ke a growing number of c 
in the Far East, the Malaysia à 
ernment decided to cash in E i 
bling as a means of raising muchas 
ed revenue. Surprisingly, the yg 
provoked little criticism from Malay 
conservative Islamic population, ay 
government plans to issue more cai 
censes. But, as Finance Minisir] 
Siew Sin. puts it, such casinos wi 
confined “to areas that are relati 
accessible so that the poorer s 
of our community cannot patronize 
even if they want to." . 
Gambling Junkets. Elsewhere in 
gambling is going legitimate so fait 
Continental Consolidated Ltd., an Az 
ican-dominated Hong Kong cm 
that manages casinos in South M 
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and Malaysia, is preparing a nev!) don 
of junket, a tour of the areas 
gaming places. The Diners’ Club i 
gapore has even agreed to te di 
up to Genting Highlands and 
gamble on their credit cards. NS 
The South Korean governme MT E 
licensed four legal casínos dios " 
ago, now takes in about S Aen hr 
nually from the operations. are i 
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th Ke the wrong cheques once to know that you 

N don’t want it to happen again. 

bin Unfortunately, many travelers don’t 

eo cover the difference between travelers 

i) cheques until they begin to spend them. 

nit Dun ee bad. To the owner of that little inn 

ae mehr the loup aux aromates Were 

Ar N a travelers cheque without American 

hsF| che On 1t just wasn’t the right travelers 

m Me. So lunch didn't end as pleasantly as it 
gan. 


PT toiied s kind of embarrassment is easily 
a travelers oh en you go to the bank to get 

*| Sure you es to protect your money, make 

Á or American Express. 
ethe n Express Travelers Cheques 
S ravelers cheques all over the world. 
Igy. X cae been since we invented them, in 
| Mtaurate € elghty years since then, merchants, 
| Mourn Urs and hoteliers have come to rely 
So geen reputation. 
| Musi O virtually anywhere in the world, when 
TN ouy good name under ours, that 
mà 
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You don't have to speak the language to find out 
"| you dont have the right travelers cheque. 


xold.CC-0. In Public Domain. 


American Express Travelers Cheques are 
ever lost or stolen, you can go to the local 
American Express, subsidiary or representa- 
tive office — they're all over the world — and 
get your missing Cheques replaced. 

Even on weekends and holidays in 
western Europe and the U.S., American 
Express can arrange an emergency refund of 
up to $100 to tide you over. To get your 
emergency refund in western Europe, call the 
nearest Avis Rent A Car office. In the U.S., 
call Western Union Operator 25. 

American Express Travelers Cheques 
come in U.S. or Canadian dollars, pounds 
sterling and Swiss francs. Buy them where you 
bank or at any American Express oflice. 

American Express—the right Travelers 
Cheque wherever you go. 
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the municipal government last year took 
in $6,000,000, a third of its revenue, 
from three licensed casinos, numerous 
slot machines, horse racing, greyhound 
races, jai alai and a local lottery. The Ca- 
sino Pix, located on the 13th floor of 
the Sarinah Department Store, is hard- 
| ly plush as casinos go. The clients are 
n apt to shun tie and jacket for open 
sports shirts. There is no alcohol, no 

pu floor show, no music—but big winners 
| are provided with a ride home to pro- 
tect their cash. “Elsewhere it is the ban- 
dits who benefit," says Djakarta's force- 
ful mayor, Major General -Ali Sadikin. 


their pocketbooks. fidence; d 
“Mintoff is u 


sing t 


“Here it is the government.” : ment,” said a Western a shock y 
In the five years since he legalized visit to Malta last we ma 
the underground casinos that had been his people have to Ke y H 


operating under army protection, Sa- 
dikin has used gambling revenues to 
build and rehabilitate some 750 schools, 
fill in potholes on city streets and in- 
stall more traffic signals. Other Indo- 


their dreamy com l 'ckeq 
ac 

He also believes they 

shocked into yielding (d 


Soviet Bid. The Bri s mi 


Su 


nesian cities are now emulating Sa- no longer so import » the ied 

dikin’s method of filling city coffers. PRIME MINISTER MINTOFF was during the 16th venti 
Numbers Game. The new surge of le- Shock treatment. the Maltese Knights, or ae heydy alier 

galized gambling throughout Asia is not War II. Today U.S. warp ue it gula 


likely to diminish the passion of vil- vision of general agreements.” For good as their main headqua 
lagers in Bali or Luzon for wagering measure, Mintoff also declared NATO's and Russia has no gre 
piles of well-worn notes on bloody cock- Mediterranean commander, Italian Ad- . base. For another, despi 
fights. Nor is it likely to keep the av- miral Gino Birindelli, persona non grata. it to Malta by the Sovi 
erage Singapore housewife from losing Birindelli, an outspoken right-winger Britain, Mikhail Smirnovsk Mi 
about 50¢ a week on an illicit numbers who kept his NATO headquarters on sists that whatever trade ph is «io the 
game with forbidding 132-to-1 odds. Malta, had accused Mintoff of planning may give the Soviets they wil nea h White 
But by recognizing that gambling goes to let the Russians use the island as a a military toehold on Malta ‘Werle this 
on anyway, the countries now rushing naval base. fer our services to the one who dec 


to legalize the games have not only Fearing just that, some Allied strat. most," 4 

| ; = ost,” he says, "except for three nuina 
Grousht the operations out from under egists quickly charged that Mintoff’s ma- tries which we fear: italy, the US ment 
the table but have also stacked the  neuvers sounded like the start of a new Russia.” hibit 


cards in their favor. 


re To ae observers, however, it In any case, Mintoff is not likelyized a 
ooked as if his main goal were simply so far as to kick the British out, 4 sux 
THE MEDITERRANEAN to extract more money from Britain. 3,000 Maltese employed at the Wark 


The Cro Under an agreement signed in 1964, would immediately lose their job. Mer 

EC em i ^ Britain has been paying a modest is a blow the poor and crowded (qt B 
i rough £ 5,000,000 (now $12 million) annually 320,000) country could hardly ssfmme 
t EUN iom of Valletta, the walled for its right to station forces on the is- Last week, when Mintoff cancela of 
AM ^ ne Ex in Sue numbers that land. Moreover, other NATO nations Sixth Fleet visit, there was 5 

E e h Rete ET enz was forced to used Malta's harbor and facilities with- among the island’s shopkeepers atv") 
a virtual halt. Inside the car, the driver out paying. the Maltese anything—even girls of “The Gut,” the red-light di 


lost his temper. “Save your applause though M i i lu 
^ ; 8g alta is not a NATO member According to one estimate, Mil. 

for later! he shouted, leaning out of and has no treaty or agreement with it $360,000 b keeping the sailors a 
the window. “There is work to do, and Y 2 y Ny 


it will be done!” ITALIAN SUB "FRANCE m ‘A HARBOR 
Hot-tempered Dom Mintoff, 54, made à W à ud up oti d 
that promise just before taking the oath — ; 4. 9. mp 
as Malta's second Prime Minister since — X: 
it became an independent member of jis 
the British Commonwealth in 1964. In =" 
the three weeks since then, he has shown 
that he meant business. The day after 
he was sworn in by the British Gov- 
ernor General Sir Maurice Dorman 
he called on Sir Maurice and told him: 
"The people here would like to have a 
Maltese as Governor General.” “When 
would you like me to resign?” asked Dor- 
man. “Tomorrow morning,” said Min- 
toff, although he later relented and gave 
Sir Maurice four days to get packing. 
Tripling the Take. The mercurial Min- 
toff was just getting started. He sacked 
e British police chief. He pronounced 
valid the ten-year agreement allowing 
keep military forces on the is- 
ed Washington to suspend 
eet visits “pending re- 
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^, for new greatness. We 


hillian challenge, 
Ca Heath in a tele- 
f st week took his case 
2 on Market to 
approach, which 

Pi more fully in a White 

personally presented to 

f Commons, was à startling 

from the postwar British 

since their "finest hour" in 

gila EV? he British have shied away 
d UM rhetoric and appointments 
is e as if they were too Ai 
od Bier exertions to cope with mon- 
in 3 P dactions or decisions. 

eN d and deed, Ted Heath now 
id Jed upon his countrymen a tru- 
eU decision. They can join the six- 
fora fisoric decisi m i 
west European Economic Shea y, 
asad buncing A legacy of insularity that 
Minggon in 1558 when England lost Ca- 
esio the French. Or, in the words of 
l nerik White Paper, they can stand aside 
Vengifa this great enterprise and seek to 
o payipauin our interests from the narrow 
wee cp narrowing—base we have known 
: US alent years.” 

Mlicly Campaign. Heath has or- 
ikelynpztd an elaborate publicity campaign 
out, ed sisade dubious British voters (57% 
the tweMarket by the latest polls, 25% 
jobs. tte rest undecided) that joining Eu- 
ded (GS Britain's best course. The Tory 
y ssupmment will distribute 5,000,000 
c fis of a shorter version of the White 
s samy, and there will be a whirlwind 
Pw tour by Conservative leaders. 
1 i! 
falta id 
; awiy 
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Later this month, Parliament will *take 
note" of the issue in a four-day debate. 
Not until late October, however, will 
the final debate and vote be held. By 
then, both major parties and the pow- 
erful trade unions will have threshed 
out the question during their annual 
conventions. 

Neither the Tories nor the Laborites 
are anywhere near unity on joining the 
Six. Despite a hard core of right-wing 
Market foes within his Conservative Par- 
ty, Heath has firmly declared that he 
will insist on strict party discipline when 
the final ballot is taken in Commons. 

Serious Split. Labor Party Leader 
Harold Wilson faces a more serious 
split in the ranks. Roy Jenkins, Labor's 
No. 2 man, has pledged firm support 
for British membership in the Common 
Market. The strongest support for Brit- 
ish membership came from the irre- 
pressible Lord George-Brown, Foreign 
Minister during Wilson's unsuccessful 
1967 attempt to join the Common Mar- 
ket. In a speech to M.P.s, George-Brown 
said that the Tory-negotiated entry terms 
“looked better than some of us dared 
hope a few months ago." 

But.a majority of the Labor Party is 
anti-Market—a sentiment shared by 
most trade unions. Wilson has said that 
his duty as leader is to keep the Labor 
Party united, In an abrasive televised re- 
ply to Heath last week, Wilson chal- 
lenged the EEC entry terms as “too cost- 
ly." But when the Labor Party meets to 
discuss the EEC issue later this week, he 
will still remain astraddle the fence. He 
may also allow a free vote on the EEC 
issue in Commons. Wilson is mindful of 
the tragic case of onetime Labor Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald, who split 
the party in 1931 when he teamed up 
with the Tories in Britain's economic cri- 
sis. That action sent the Laborites into 
political oblivion for 14 years and ended 
his own career in ignominy. 
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LORD GEORGE-BROWN 


A renewed sense of history. 
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QUAKE VICTIMS NEAR SANTIAGO 


Chile: On the 


Circle of Fire 


E the Andean republics to the 
north, Chile lies along the “circle 
of fire," a ring of volcanoes and seis- 
mic fault lines that encircle the Pacif- 
ic Basin. The west coast of South 
America, in particular, is a storm cen- 
ter of seismic shocks set off by the 
depth and turbulence of the Peru- 
Chile trench offshore. One such shock 
struck Peru in May 1970, Killing an 
estimated 50,000 people. The Chil- 
eans too have paid a heavy price for 
their geography. Some 3,000 Chil- 
eans were Killed in the 1906 earth- 
quake, 30,000 in 1939 and 5,000 in 
1960. The last serious quake occurred 
in 1965, taking about 300 lives. 

At 11:03 one evening last week, 
an earthquake struck central Chile: 
once again. Damage in the capital 
of Santiago itself was not heavy 
But next morning, when Presid 
Salvador Allende Gossens flew” 
the agricultural regions of Illa 
and Salamanca, he was stunn 
“It was dreadful,” he said 6 
scene in Hierro Viejo (pop. 5,000). 
where virtually every building had 
been destroyed. The toll: at least 
90 persons killed, 250 injured and 
15,000 left homeless. 
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SOPHIA LOREN 
Revenged. 


When Actress Sophia Loren arrived 
in Manhattan last October, she was 
robbed of $1,000,000 in jewelry. Last 
week, returning to make a film, she dis- 
covered that the October rascals had 
just been snared, but that no loot had 
been recovered. Determinedly sitting 
through a series of police lineups, So- 
phia successfully fingered the two cul- 
prits, then departed to shoot scenes in 
an appropriate location: thief-infested 
42nd Street. 


It was Martha Mitchell on the phone 
again, this time speaking her mind to 
the Washington Star. “I Tesent, regret 
and abhor that the news media has 
(sic) taken upon itself to interfere with 
possible lines of communication with 
the Viet Cong,” announced Martha. Crit- 
icizing the continued publication of the 
Pentagon papers, she blasted “the in- 
discreet judgment that smells of polit- 
ical implications on the part of the 
press. which has reached such an ex- 
tent that it may result in complete sup- 
pression of the press—in which event 
it will have caused its own death." 
Though it may have come as a surprise 
to many, the Attorney General's wife in- 
sisted that her remarks were meant to 
help the press; "I don't want to see 
them destroy themselves," 

For all the discussion about California 
Governor Ronald Reagan's chances for 
the presidency, an even greater fuss is 
brewing over the sincerity of his hair, 
Purred Attorney William Coblentz, a 
Democratic Party strategist and regent 
the University of California: “After 

teagan is 60, and if he doesn’t move 

“itl be too late. You can dye your 

# you can't dye corpuscles. Rea- 

ausal Cary Grant.” 
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When Tennessee Williams' 4 Street- 
car Named Desire arrives in Russia, it 
will have a happy ending. Just new 
happy, no one seems to know, least o 
all Author Williams. The Russians, it 
seems, are rewriting the play more to 
their hearts’ desire. Williams doesn’t 
mind the rewrite, but he regrets some- 
thing else: no royalties. Russia has never 
signed an international copyright agree- 
ment. The resigned Tennessee says, “I 
understand they hold the royalties and 
give them to you when you go there. 
Then you live in high style. 

After wriggling and pouting her way 
to fame as an oversexed nymphet in 
the 1962 film Lolita, Actress Sue Lyon 
went through a disastrous marriage. She 
is now making a comeback as George 
Hamilton's wife in a new motorcycle 
epic. She has remarried—this time to 


UPI 


SUE LYON 

Remarried. 
a struggling Los Angeles photographer 
named Roland Harrison, 33. Harrison 
hopes to become a successful freelancer, 
and his 25-year-old wife hopes to rise 


above her reputation as screendom’s syn- 
onym for overheated pubescence, 


Since Composer Gian Carlo Menotti 
launched his Spoleto Festival 14 years 
ago, Spoletini have enjoyed raking in 
the profits. Menotti began to worry that 
they were missing the cultural meaning 
of it all, so he held a meeting. and 
urged them to “make the whole city a 
festival.” The fiesta-fond Italians took 
him at his word, celebrating Menotti’s 
60th birthday with brass bands, torch- 
light processions and 2,000 signed tes- 
timonials of affection, Awakened by a 
rendition of his Own Triple Concerto, 
the composer sniflled: “Before this I 
felt like an ornament. Now I feel like 
à household utensil, and it's wonderful." 
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“Scurrilous, slani 
sationalized . Antea, Ufa; 
public confidence in ened a 
rector J. Edgar H 3 
an article in the 
What particu] i 
retelling of an 
torney Genera] 
book Jn Brief pices 
FBI agent had 
phone of Left-Win 
Harry Bridges and dro 
Inating FBI letterheaq 
Biddle and Hoover Tush l 
of President Franklin 1 
explain. Tickled, FDR s ] 
slapped Hoover On (P 
"My God, Edgar, that's 
you've been Caught with í TS 
down." Retorted Hoover: t ps 
was a time. when Mr, ptt 
were together in t «de elf 
President." 
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he Presence 1 


Since he finished 
term in 1969 for rob 
year-old Willie ("The Actor") cs 
has been writing his Memoirs and S: 
gling with publishers and film proi 
“Tm supposed to have taken $20] 
in my life," he said. “Everyore ; 
me where it's buried, Well, T ha 
got a cent of it." No problem: it] 
book and film people pick up hiss 
tion, crime may yet prove profitabi. Ñ 
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Actress Greta Garbo has rarely 
photographed in the past 30 HA 
Though Film Director Luchino Vi Ta 
has been trying for months to BW 
into looking into the cameras ad wy 
Queen of Naples in a new film, Gs a 
has not said yes. On the other i% 
she has not said no. Actually, se ^ 
said nothing at all—only taken aps 
to Nice and tried to dodge a wall 
tographer. Unsuccessfully, for aci 
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Servicing 
the 
automotive 
world 


With a Repco part in nearly every one 
of Australia's 5,000,000 motor vehicles, 
most motorists benefit from the wide 
range of automotive products manufac- 
tured by Repco -the Australian com- 
pany that hasn't an equal in the auto- 
motive industry anywhere in the world. 
Repco supplies original equipment to 
vehicle manufacturers and has the 
world's finest range of automotive parts, 
tools, accessories and service equip- 
ment. Repco exports its products to 
over 100 countries and has manufac- 
turing and/or merchandising operations 
in Hong Kong, Singapore, Canada, 
England, India, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Switzerland and U.S.A. 


Ifyou are interested inthe world’s widest 
range of quality auto components and 
equipment at competitive prices, 
backed by reliable service facilities, 
comprehensive catalogues and virile 
after-sales service — Repco can help you. 


Oot TWO EXPORT AWARDS 
tive Components and Service EagipmenbtAecss sorie Hand and Machine Tools * Indus trial Products and Services 
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Bargaining for a Baby 

If any magazine can be considered 
the personal property of a single man, 
the Saturday Review is Norman Cous- 
ins’ baby. It reflects his own grab-bag cu- 
riosity: a mix of books, music, travel, 
science, education and communications. 
Cousins became the Review's editor 31 
years ago, and later its owner. Ten 
years ago he sold it to the McCall 
Corp. but kept total editorial control. Re- 
cently, however, Editor Cousins, 56, 
found himself caught in a game of con- 
glomerate Ping Pong, agonizing over 
where the Review (circ. 650,000) would 
wind up and whether he could con- 


MICHAEL ABRAMSON 


NORMAN COUSINS 
An agonizing game of Ping Pong. 


tinue to run it in good conscience. 

The Review’s owner—Norton Simon 
Inc. (Hunt Foods, Canada Dry), which 
had taken over McCall's—was negotiat- 
ing with Boise Cascade to sell both the 
profitable Review and the money-losing 
McCall trade-book operation to Boise’s 
publishing subsidiary, Communications/ 
Research/ Machines Inc. CRM puts out 
the successful Psychology Today and In- 
tellectual Digest. Cousins claimed he had 
a verbal repurchase agreement with Si- 
mon himself. But nothing was on paper, 
and both the company and Simon denied 
that there was any agreement. 

Display of Gizard. Cousins’ deep 
love for the Review was evident in his an- 
guished rhetoric. The situation, he Said, 
was “a test of whether a magazine is a 
property or a living thing. You're deal- 
ing with delicate membranes, with peo- 

ple. Can you sell a wife? How do you 
transfer affection?" Cousins even con- 
sidered abandoning the Review and 
Starting a new magazine to compete 
with it. But, he reflected, “you can't 
turn against your own life-style, your 
Wn history. It is hard to imagine my- 


Self in that kind of public confrontation.” 


the end, everything turned out to 
action. The conglomerate ne- 
broke down, and CRM Pres- 


i n Veronis and Board Chairman 
UPS Mn quit their positions. 
With financial help from Louis Marx 
Jr.. son of the toy magnate, and Dan 
W. Lufkin, a Wall Street DOCU ney 

ht the Norton Simon package as 1n- 
ESAE for an estimated $5,000,000. 
That convinced Cousins he could get 
along with his new owners. I rather 
like this display of gizzard," he said hap- 
pily. ^I can't turn away from anyone 
who believes in the Saturday Review 
as much as that.” : 

For Veronis and Charney «It was a 
wrench to leave CRM, which they start- 
ed in 1967 and sold to Boise last year. 
But their separation may be only tempo- 
rary. “It’s only a matter of time,” says a 
CRM executive, “before they'll be back 
making Boise an offer for CRM.” 


Again the Pentagon Papers 

After the New York Times finished 
printing the ninth and last installment of 
the Pentagon papers last week, and then 
quickly published them as a paperback, 
the man responsible for spreading the 
documents to newspapers around the 
U.S. answered some questions. In Wash- 
ington, Daniel Ellsberg observed that 
once the Justice Department tried to stop 
publication in the Times, it became “a 
matter of keeping a paper or so ahead" 
of the Government's court actions. Some 
newspapers were favored because Ells- 
berg thought they had reported Viet 
Nam to his taste in the past; others were 
chosen "rather arbitrarily." He picked 
the Christian Science Monitor and the 
Detroit Free Press *because my father 
reads them." From the inside of govern- 
ment, Ellsberg added, it seemed easy to 
control news; he wanted newspapers to 
be tougher to deal with. “I think they will 
be in the future,” he said. 

In fact, along with continuing dissec- 
tion of the Pentagon Papers, new debate 
was mounting over whether the press 
could be faulted for not pinpointing key 
Administration actions much earlier. It 
could have, argued Barry Zorthian, pres- 
ident of TIME-LIFE Broadcast, who was 
the Government's information chief in 
Saigon from 1964 to 1967. “Most com- 
petent journalists in Viet Nam at the time 
had a knowledge of at least the main 
points of the Pentagon papers—and in 
many cases much more," he wrote in the 
Times. "What the correspondents—and 
their editors—did with this information 
1s quite another question." The Washing- 
ton Post’s Richard Harwood called the 
Pentagon papers "ancient history." Stil]. 
they did provide what the correspon- 
dents in Saigon could not uncover at the 
time: a view of the mentality and motives 
behind decisions made in Washington. 

Follow-Up Failure. Freelance Jour- 
nalist Walter Pincus, writing in New 
D M blamed the Washington 

ess corps for not taking hi officia 
to task on Indochina sg "fail 
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BEHAVIOR 


Nall School for problem children has ex- 
perimented with alpha training to relax 
stutterers and as a substitute for tran- 
quilizers in hyperactive youngsters. At 
the Menninger Foundation in Topeka, 
Kans., Psychologist Elmer Green is 
training subjects not to raise but to 
lower their alpha while increasing the- 
ta. Ina low-alpha, high-theta state, Green 
explains, deeply buried unconscious 
problems sometimes seem to float into 
awareness. 

Alpha may also prove useful in oth- 
er ingenious ways. Psychologist Thomas 
Mulholland, president of the Bio-Feed- 
back Research Society, thinks it may 
be feasible to develop teaching machines 
controlled by attention. When concen- 
tration is high, alpha is low: notified by 
proliferating alpha that a child’s mind 
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RESEARCHER BROWN TRACING ALPHA 
The secret is to relax. 


is wandering, the mechanical teacher 
could win his student back by showing 
a few attention-getting pictures. 

Keeping Secrets. Other researchers 
believe that in an alpha state a sleep-de- 
prived person may become effective 
again. Defense Department researchers 
are said to be toying with the idea that 
captured U.S. intelligence agents trained 
to turn on alpha could foul up enemy 
lie detectors and keep military secrets. 
In industry, major companies like Xe- 
rox and Martin Marietta are investi- 
gating biofeedback training to spur cre- 
ative thinking and reduce executive ten- 
sion; some are already experimenting 
with one of the dozen brands of por- 
table brain-wave trainers now available 
for $300 or less. 

To scientists like Mulholland, com- 
mercial alpha machines and the “alpha 
training institutes” now proliferating on 
the West Coast attract chiefly “the naive, 
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the desperate and the superstitious.” Ma- 
chines operated by amateurs may record 
little more than amplifier noise or scalp 
twitches. There is still no proof that al- 
pha and special mental powers go togeth- 
er, though the possibility tantalizes even 
the scientists. The alpha machine is still a 
long way from becoming Walker Percy’s 
“lapsometer,” which allowed Dr. Thom- 
as More in Love in the Ruins to probe 
people’s minds. But research is too new 
for anyone to claim that alpha training is 
a shortcut to nirvana. Electronic yoga re- 
mains a faddist’s dream. 


Sex on the Phone 

As practically everyone knows by 
now, Everything You Always Wanted 
to Know About Sex—But Were Afraid 
to Ask is the title of a bestselling book. 
Now a brand-new Manhattan service 
will answer all those questions about 
sex you are afraid to ask—without de- 
manding the price of a book. By di- 
aling 212-867-9044, bashful callers can 
get the answer to any question about 
sex without revealing their names. Start- 
ed last month by Nurse-Psychologist 
Ann Welbourne, 28, the Community 
Sex Information and Education Service 
Inc. has ten paid staffers with training 
in sociology and psychology, plus a team 
of 25 trained volunteers manning tele- 
phones from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Initially, 
calls came at the rate of 70 or 80 a 
day, but the number has already dou- 
bled and is still increasing. 

Dispelling Myths. Most of the call- 
ers say they are married men. Many 
ask the same general question that 
Freud posed—and despaired of an- 
swering—several generations ago: 
“What turns a woman on?” Before of- 
fering suggestions, Community Sex 
volunteers gently try to elicit special 
circumstances and difficulties. The an- 
swer most men want is what to do 
about premature ejaculation. Other 
problems raised by both sexes concern 
anatomy, masturbation, birth control, 
venereal disease, menopause, and where 
to get an abortion. 

When callers seem to be in serious 
emotional trouble, they are referred to 
psychiatric clinics. But most people, ac- 
cording to Nurse Welbourne, have “re- 
ality-based problems” easily resolved by 
dispelling myths with facts. “Our basic 
philosophy,” she explains, “is to be non- 
judgmental; it’s usually a matter of just 
giving information.” i 

In founding Community Sex, Mrs. 
Welbourne was inspired by a telepho; 
service for students set up two 
ago by Tulane University doctors 
cial workers. Eventually she hop 
pand the idea to “a walk-in 
where people could come for 
groups or courses,” Meanwhile : 
vising people in 60 communities across 
the country who want to establish sim- 
ilar services, and looking around for 
“a very humanitarian millionaire” to 
finance her contribution-supported, non- 
profit efforts. - 
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ones and only a handful of private col- 
lectors have the buying power to com- 
pete regularly in this new stratosphere 
of price. It appears today that if the 
Met or the Fogg or Washington’s Na- 
tional Gallery wants another masterpiece 
for its collection, it must be prepared 
to pay in the millions for it, and prices 
are driven up by museums outbidding 
one another in an ego race. This ig- 
nores a fundamental question: Who, ex- 
actly, does need the masterpiece—and 
why? A few years ago, the late art his- 
torian Erwin Panofsky spoke approv- 
ingly of “the unselfish rapacity of the 
museum director.” As time passes, and 
as the use and function of museums 
come under more rigorous examination, 
it is arguable that the rapacity that im- 
pelled Thomas .Hoving to expend more 


HREE weeks ago, a table was sold 
at auction in London. It had been 
in France somewhere around 
1780, probably by a craftsman named 
Martin Carlin: a spindly, exquisite and 
useless object, all tulipwood and Sevres 
porcelain plaques, the very epitome of 
the court taste of Louis XVI. An Ira- 
nian oilman named Henri Sabet paid 
$415,800 for it and so became the own- 
er of the most expensive piece of fur- 
niture in history. 

One polite reaction to this news would 
be to smile at human folly and hope that 
M. Sabet's Persian cat sharpens its claws 
on something else. On the other hand, the 
episode was more redolent of Louis 
XVI's time than the mere style of the ta- 
ble would suggest. Sabet’s excursion into 
le gout royal cost the equivalent of the 
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CHILDREN LOOKING AT THE METROPOLITAN'S NEW VELÁSQUEZ 


collective income of 1,260 of his fellow 
Iranians, who earn an average $330 or so 
a year; and with it the creak of imaginary 
tumbrils with real collectors in them 
grows a little louder. 


than $5.5 million on the Met's new Ve- 
lásquez is not, howeve 
ing may be, unselfish a 

The American museum still tends to 
be an institutional parody of the robber 
baron's castle, staking its prestige more 
on acquisitions than functions. The Met- 
Topolitan speaks with 
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The table is not an isolated case. In its 
Upper reaches, the art market has been 
afflicted with a kind of collective hyste- 
Tia, a St. Vitus’s dance of zeros across the 
checkbook: $5,544,000 for a Ve 
a Titian, The Death of Actaeon 
Paul Getty for a little over $4,000,000; 
last week a Renoir, purchased for $16.80 

a century ago, fetched $1,159,200 at a 
London auction. The list could be pro- 
longed almost indefinitely, and will be: 
before the '70s are out, the first $10 mil- 
lion painting will probably have gone 
under the hammer. It does not take a 
very puritanical conscience to deduce 
that this involves a grotesque inversion 
of values, a crisis in the function that past 
can play in present culture. e 
chief perpetrators of the crisis 
‘museums—which in effect means 
seums, since no European 
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The Last Studios 


If America has an art capital, it may 
well be an unlikely-looking area of Man- 
hattan called SoHo, a place of grimy 
warehouses and zigzagging fire escapes, 
delivery trucks and wholesale machine 
shops. Its dark and sullen buildings are 
filled with lofts that house the heaviest 
concentration of art activity in the 
country. 

- SoHo is an abbreviation of the city 
planning commission's original title for 
fa) the place—“South Houston Industrial 
Ti District." Its exact boundaries are un- 
certain, but it can be said to be bor- 
dered on the north and south by Hous- 
ton and Canal streets, and by the Bow- 
ery and West Broadway to the east and 


west. In these 50-odd blocks, a large pro- 
portion of New York artists, some 700 
of them, with their families, now live 
and work. 

The artists’ move there was their an- 
Swer to a perennial question: “Where 
can I work in Manhattan?" Giant 
scale is still built into American art, 
and that entails large work space, Tra- 
ditionally, artists seek out a district 
where space is cheap and plentiful, 
like the Greenwich Village brownstones 
four decades ago. Then a price spiral 
ji begins with the arrival of uptown peo- 
th ple seeking a chic downtown pad. 

id Rent up, artists out; the drift begins 
again. New Yorkers, being neurotically 
fashion-addicted, not only use artists 
as their Seeing-Eye dogs but promptly 
usurp their kennels. 

In the early. 19th century, SoHo was 
New York's brothel area. After the Civ- 
il War, most of the district was razed. 
Warehouses were built. By happy cir- 
üimistánce, it was just when New York 
itects: were discovering the possi- 
Of cast iron in a fagade. Today 
ngs are cavernous and filthy, 
¥, with successive impastos of 
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aint flaking from their arched windows 
ia delicate, rusting Corinthian EPIS 
But SoHo is a kind of museum of the 
style, containing some of the best build- 
Miss 'that were made within that idiom 
anywhere in the 19th cenu MP IOnE- 
boned, forthright in detail, free of pomp 

ISS. : 

esL 1960, when a few artists 
began to move into its lofts, SoHo 
was entirely given to light industry 
—twine manufacturers, nut-and-bolt 
shops, metal platers, rag wholesalers, 
lumberyards and dealers in new and 
used cardboard boxes. The floor rent 
was low; ten years ago, 3,500 sq. ft. 
cost $75 a month. But because SoHo 
was strictly zoned for light indus- 
try, nobody could legally live there. 

Out of the Tureen. Yet 
artists managed to, at first 
by subterfuge. A sculptor 
might rent a loft for $100 
or less a month, clean it 
out and install a folding bed 
that could disappear against 
the wall if a building in- 
spector called. He had no se- 
curity of tenure. The typical 
habit of SoHo slumlords, 
which persists today, was to 
offer no lease, wait for the 
artist to spend a few thou- 
sand dollars renovating the 
loft, and then arbitrarily 
double the rent. The pattern 
of exploitation worked be- 
cause artists had nowhere 
else to go. There was no 
space uptown. Greenwich 
Village was already turning 
into the Skag Alley it now 
is, a tureen of thieving junk- 
ies and grimy plastic bars 
among the too-expensive brownstones. 
The East Village, with its tiny roach- 
filled apartments and manic adolescents 
shooting speed in the air shaft, was a dis- 
mal alternative. As for Brooklyn or 
Queens, one artist remarked: “You might 
as well work in Iowa.” 

From Flophouse to Gallery. For 
New York’s better-heeled artists, the re- 
action was straightforward: buy a SoHo 
building outright, or convert it into a co- 
Op. A pioneer of that gambit was Lou- 
ise Nevelson, who purchased a vacant 
five-story sanitarium on Spring Street 
and turned it Anto a succession of mys- 
terious caves lined with her black, white, 
gold and Plexiglas constructions. Roy 
Lichtenstein acquired one vast floor of 
a bankrupt bank on the Bowery (other 
floors were taken by Adolph Gottlieb 
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Michael Steiner with welded Cor-Ten floor pieces. 


Larry Poons in his paint-encrusted studio. 
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THE LAW 


DALLAS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


ANDREW WYETH PORTRAIT OF AN OLDSTER 
The right not to suffer. 


Dilemma in Dying 

Weak.and in agony, Carmen Martínez, 
72, pleaded for the right to a peace- 
ful death. Hospitalized in Hialeah, 
Fla., for almost two months, she had 
a fatal form of hemolytic anemia, a 
blood disease. The treatment that was 
keeping her alive involved surgical in- 
cisions into her withered veins so that 
almost continual blood transfusions 
could be forced in. *Please don't tor- 
ture me any more,” she begged her doc- 
tor, Rolando López. Many doctors 
routinely, if quietly, withhold life-pre- 
serving treatment when they determine 
that its only effect will be to prolong 
the agony of dying. But Dr. López 
was concerned that he might be charged 
with aiding and abetting a suicide on 
the one hand, or treating a patient 
against her will on the other. He took 
his problem to court. 

The Right to Die. Judge David Pot- 
ter was no less torn by the dilemma. 
U.S. law has not really resolved the 
issue, though criminal prosecutions 
against doctors are rare and heavy sen- 
tences rarer still. Unable to find any prec- 
edent to guide him, Judge Potter con- 
cluded that the law clearly opposes sui- 
cide but, just as clearly, Mrs. Martínez's 
treatment seemed as bad as her disease. 
“J can't decide whether she should live 
or die; thats up to God," said the 
judge. But, he added, “a person has a 
right not to suffer pain. A person has 
the right to live or die in dignity." 
With a somewhat calculated indirection, 
he therefore ruled that Mrs. Martínez 
could not be forced to accept any treat- 
ment that was painful. 

The transfusions were stopped. Last 

eek, one day after the court decision, 


artínez found the peaceful death — 


Turnabout Trials 
The judging of judges is generally a 


neglected task. Lawyers tend to shun it | 
—at least publicly—because they may ' f 


later have to appear before the very 
judge they criticize. Fellow judges are 
not anxious to question the performance 
of a colleague, and the press rarely 
pays attention to any but the most fla- 
grant judicial transgressions. Nonethe- 
less, in three disparate instances at home 
and abroad, the competence, propriety 
and qualifications of judges have been 
called into question: 

» Chicago's magistrates have long been 
known as “precinct captain-judges," 
meaning that they handle relatively 
minor judicial matters and usually 
earn their renewable one-year appoint- 
ments through loyal service to the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican political ma- 
chines. No one minded much until a 
new state constitution, adopted last De- 
cember, automatically elevated all Il- 
linois magistrates in office on July 1, 
1971, to associate circuit court judge- 
ships—complete with four-year terms, 
a salary raise from $23,000 to $32.500 
and considerably expanded judicial re- 
sponsibility. Appalled at the potential 
impact on the administration of jus- 
tice, the activist Chicago Council of Law- 
yers set out to review the magistrates' 
qualifications. On the basis of interviews 
with hundreds of lawyers, the council 
concluded that only two magistrates 
were fully qualified to be judges; 14 
more were better than the rest, though 
they were not endorsed; insufficient in- 
formation on another nine made judg- 


ment impossible; and 82 were deemed - 


"clearly unqualified" on varying grounds 
that included competence, character, 
judicial temperament, respect for the 


cil's report recorded a series of scath- - 
ing opinions. "Difficult to believe he. 
had ever attended law school," it saic 
of one. *A loudmouth, show-off, vi 


rule of law, or age. Singling out ten mag-- + 
istrates judged to be among the most — 
“flamboyantly” awful of all, the coun- — 


3 


vi 


cious, vindictive bully," was one law- - 


yers judgment on another magis! 
On still another: "Ignorant, arbitrai 
contemptuous of those who appear 


S id 


fore him and highly bigoted against var: 

ious groups, especially blacks." Th 

more Establishment-minded 

Bar Association, by contrast, 

only 38 of the magistrates ungi 

and 69 fit to be raised to associa 

ships. Two weeks ago, d 

trial by opinion, 101 of the t 

plus nine new ones, dul 

new positions as associ 

six were removed fron 

of qualifications. - 
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priety v. a judge’ e right 
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searching about the U.S. involvement 
in Viet Nam, he came to the con- 


clusion that he could “no longer accept 


that Keeping silent is ‘being a loyal Amer- 
ican.” In my opinion, my silence is aid- 
ing and abetting a felony." As a result, 
he joined 3,000 other demonstrators in 
a peaceful but admittedly illegal sit-in 
last May to stop Government workers 
from getting to their jobs at Boston's 
John F. Kennedy Federal Building. He 
was not arrested (though 115 others 
were), but he was spotted in the crowd. 
A complaint was filed with the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, 
which referred the matter to its com- 
plaints committee. When the committee 
reports, Judge Sullivan might be of- 
ficially reprimanded or suspended from 
his $25,000-a-year job. His critics ques- 
tion whether a judge can command re- 
spect for the law if he breaks it, and 
how impartially he could preside at a 
case of any accused demonstrator that 
might come before him. Judge Sullivan 
argues that he has a private responsibility 
as a citizen. “Don’t talk to me about im- 
propriety,” he says. “The time has come 
for the adult population to be outraged 
and not wrapped up with propriety.” 
Moreover, he adds, “because of a judge’s 
knowledge and respect for the law and 
because of his primary responsibility to 
uphold the Constitution, a judge has a 
special obligation to draw attention. to 
the lawlessness of this war.” 
> In Vienna, a criminal court has the 
highly unusual task of judging a judge 
accused of falsifying his law-school de- 
grees. For 20 years and more than 
1,000 cases Austrian Judge Dr. Karl 
Kofler, 49, had a creditable judicial ca- 
teer. Then he lodged a slander charge 
against a lawyer who had criticized him. 
The lawyer, Rudolf Pippan, got mad 
and, as he put it, “began listening to 
local gossip” that Herr Dr. Kofler might 
not be all he said he was. Indeed, ev- 
idence gathered first by Pippan and 


KOFLER (FOREGROUND) IN COURT 
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then by the Austrian Ministry of Jus- 
tice and a West German archivist from 
Bonn suggested that Kofler was not 
even close to being what he said he 
was. Appointed to a judgeship in the 
postwar chaos of 1947, Kofler had doc- 
umented his qualifications with pho- 
tostats of copies of various certificates 
and diplomas from the German uni- 
versities of Konigsberg (now Kalin- 
ingrad, U.S.S.R.) and Breslau (now 
Wroclaw, Poland). Witnesses pointed out 
that the University of Breslau granted 
its last doctorate as a German univer- 
sity a month before the date on Kof- 
lers degree. His law-school certificate 
bore significant differences from the for- 
mal language used at the time and was 
signed with the name of an apparently 
fictitious dean. As for his high school 
record, various classmates and teachers 
testified that he had left school after 
two unsuccessful efforts to finish the sec- 
ond year. When the prosecution claimed 
that a close friend of Kofler's had tried 
to bribe a witness to testify that Kofler 
had served as an assistant judge in Po- 
land, Kofler collapsed from a heart at- 
tack. The trial is now in recess, but the 
Austrian Supreme Judicial Court has al- 
ready cleared up one urgent question 
—and probably saved the courts years 
of work—by upholding in a test case 
one of Kofler's earlier verdicts. Its rea- 
soning: it is not learning that makes a 
judge, but his formal nomination by 
the federal President. Indeed, Kofler's 
decisions were seldom reversed on ap- 
peal, and though known as arrogant 
and overbearing, he showed intelligence 
and insight in assessing testimony in 
criminal] cases. Had he not been pro- 
moted from a county court to a crim- 
inal court, he might never have been 
found out. But if the allegedly unlearned 
Kofler is now convicted of falsifying 
his documents, his penalty for two dec- 


ades of illegal legalizing could be five 
to ten years in prison. 
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FDA BIOLOGIST TESTING Vicuyssog 
Laced with a treacherous toxin 


Death in Cans 


The day had been Stifling, so 
vichyssoise straight from the can ie Cor 
like the perfect dish when Bankers: is tha 
Cochran, 61, and his wife Grace t 
sat down to dinner at their Bedford\i 
lage, N.Y., home a fortnight ap. 
they did not finish their shallow bi 
of cold soup. It tasted spoiled M 
Cochran later told their doctor. < 

Proper Precaution. It was. By se 
following morning, Cochran compl 
of double vision. Shortly thereallet) 
began to have trouble speaking. Dj 
time he was admitted to a Di 
later that afternoon, he had aye 
moving his arms and legs. sa 
fore midnight he died. Only we 
wife was admitted to dod 
with similar symptoms dd p 
who had not seen a case 0 
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susped AN 
botulist 
poisoning: 3 
OO. ical COMI 
Cochran, though in critica T 


the antitoxin that was 
from an out-of-town l2 

Meanwhile, state and 
authorities identified t 4 
source of the poison an E 
call of all products pepe. 
vant Soups, Inc. of 


a year—mostly S d 
NOR plus 34 other Jano 
the cans bearing such y 
names as Gristede’: 
Marshall Field are 1n 
roducts. Mr 
3 'The precaution; howe 


fact 


Vi- 
4 cans of Bon ^ 
fist Sled and tested, five 
P ntaminated. A num- 
telltale bulges, which 
ways signal the pres- 
, toxin, one of the 
< to man. 
«ons Known 
ore poison is enough to 
, pulation of the U.S.) 
entit? ^ oduced by the hard- 
F'the Clostridium botu- 
^ P. which lie dormant in 
pactef 
BY 


| sh in the airless en- 
four foods when they 
D rocessed. Heating - at 
at 240? for 30 
kill the bacteria 
rocess. But oc- 
i food is unsufficiently heated, 
all quring home canning. (The 
D d i sion seemed to point to in- 

i pps ing procedures, but Bon 
E not yet given an explanation.) 
po. there have been 78 out- 
rie of botulism in the U.S. and 182 
fual cases, Of which 42 proved 
ri Twenty-six of the deaths were 
Lad DY home-canned foods. 
tentable Poison. Botulism, how- 
sson [e peed not be fatal if diagnosed in 
toxn fe nd treated promptly. Supplies 
"[aitoxin against the three main 
sof botulin poisoning known to af- 
‘humans are stockpiled at the U.S. 


; 
Control in Atlanta. Authorities 
Yn that the antitoxin should be ad- 
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ministered only after certain diagnosis 
since panicky patients who are suffering 
from other forms of food poisoning 
can have dangerous or even fatal re- 
actions to it. They add that botulism 
need not be contracted at all. Because 
bringing food to a boil destroys the odor- 
less and usually tasteless toxin, health au- 
thorities recommend that consumers 
take this precaution before serving 
canned foods, and refrain from tasting 
until they have done so. 3 


The Mysteries of Aspirin 


Of all the medicines known to man, 
perhaps none is more widely used than 
aspirin. Since 1900, the ubiquitous white 
pills have been taken by the millions to 
relieve headaches and cold symptoms, 
help fight fevers and ease the pain of ar- 
thritis. But despite its universal use, as- 
pirin remains a mysterious medicine. 
Though few question that it works, gen- 
erations of scientists have sought with- 
out success to explain how. 

Persuasive Proof. Now a group ,of 
British researchers have come up with 
a partial answer. In a series of papers 
published recently in the scientific jour- 
nal. Nature, they report that aspirin and 
its close pharmaceutical relatives tend 
to halt the production of prostaglandins, 
hormone-like substances first discovered 
in the 1930s. Although their exact role 
is still incompletely understood, pros- 
taglandins occur in semen, menstrual 
fluid and a wide variety of human tis- 


Playground for 
The Handicapped 


NABLE to run, climb or swing, most 
handicapped children can usually 

do little at a playground but watch wist- 
fully as others enjoy themselves. But 
young patients at New York University 
Medical Center’s Institute of Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine should now find their 
wheelchairs and crutches less hindrance 
to having fun. A new playground for 
them, and a model for other institutions 
like theirs, has been built with funds pro- 
vided by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. The 120-ft. by 40-ft. area contains 
an artificial waterfall under which the 
youngsters can walk or ride, a grassy 
knoll up which they can crawl, and a 
periscope through which they can peer 
over the fence. Shallow pools are set 
waist high so that wheelchair patients 
can bathe their dolls or sail their boats, 
and a huge foam-rubber mattress cush- 


sues. They are known to be involved 
with the functions of such diverse struc- 
tures as the heart, bronchial tubes, blood 
vessels and stomach. 

For several years, doctors have sus- 
pected a link between aspirin and the 
prostaglandins, but the findings of the 
Britons, who conducted their work at 
London’s Institute of Basic Medical Sci- 
ences, provide the first persuasive proof. 
In one series of experiments, Dr. John 
Vane found that aspirin-like drugs im- 
peded the synthesis of a prostaglandin 
known to cause fever in cats. In an- 
other, Dr. Vane and his colleagues Ser- 
gio Ferreira and Salvador Moncada 
found that aspirin blocked the release 
of prostaglandins in a dog's spleen that 
had been removed and kept functioning 
artificially. In a third, Drs. John Brian 
Smith and Anthony Willis showed that 
aspirin prevented production of pros- 
taglandins in human blood platelets. 

Their discoveries are significant, open- 
ing the door not only to a better un- 
derstanding of these important hor- 
mones, but also to the development 
of new and more effective drugs for 
such ailments as rheumatic fever and 
arthritis. They may also open up new 
fields in the study of human fertility. 
Prostaglandins are presently being used 
experimentally to induce abortions. The 
Britons’ new discovery of aspirin’s ef- 
fect on their production may lead to 
the development of aspirin-like drugs 
to prevent miscarriage. 


ions a play pit for the more disabled. To 
give the children the experience of 
height, the park’s designers have created 
a pair of redwood tree houses in real 
trees, reached by ramps from the ground, 
‘In one tree house, the youngsters will 
find a curved, enclosed slide that will give 
them a safe but exciting ride before it de- 
posits them gently in the grass. 
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economy that needs foreign Australasia has something you 
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Mike galleries at last week's British 
lien learned anything, it was: Don't 
IM. ih Supermex, otherwise known 
lle Trevino. Teamed with Britain's 
aTony Jacklin in the third round, 
p yity. little Texan reacted to the 
lspartisan booing with typical ma- 
o; That only makes me fight hard- 
"Ficht he did. Scrambling as he 
When doing all week, he started off 
inal round with four birdies on the 
tine holes to take a seemingly in- 
mountable five-stroke lead. Then, on 
teacherous 17th hole on the roll- 
imonsape of the Royal Birkdale 
Hub, he ran afoul of one of the cra- 
e traps and took a double bogey. 
e him Just one stroke ahead of 
Ww surprising Liang Huan Lu. 
ds dA time to fight some more. 
M ing his 6-iron shot onto the 
"i MN 18th green, he putted to 
m n of the cup and holed out 
bra» i. tO Win with four consec- 
pu ponds 69, 70, 69 and 
^b M Span of one month, 
| [sion 1no—Mexican-American, 
ans and i opout, ex-Marine ser- 
| Tound hustler—had be- 
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X 

d iis o Bolfer in history to win 
fte T anadian and U.S. Opens 
hi tey san Now," he cried, 
a Shige oes me a good in- 

| as 
tome. s much doubt of it 
t a When Trevino first 
i en in ost to win his first 
2 one. » Many dismissed 
xot Upstart. Who, after 
d p Chicano cham- 
JEN Teover, who had 
k p. Der Ri gamblirig with easy 
ua belie’ Ch-and-putt course? 
SET x à pro golf titlist 
My) hacker and talked 


à Season. .: 
mS since, swaggering: 


TREVINO KNEELS, ROLLS & STARES IN DISBELIEF AT HOLING 8-FT. 


down the fairways, wearing gaudy red 
socks and a grin as wide as the Rio 
Grande, Trevino has captured the fan- 
cy of the fans—and the purses of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association. Since 
that first U.S. Open triumph, he has 
won more money ($597,461) and fin- 
ished among the top ten in more tour- 
naments (79) than any other golfer on 
the tour. With official P.G.A. earnings 
of $196,000 so far this season—the $13,- 
200 he won in the British Open is not in- 
cluded in P.G.A. money rankings—he 
is a cinch to break Billy Casper’s 1968 
record of $205,000. Trevino plans to 
play in at least eight to ten more tour- 
naments this year, which means that he 
can conceivably earn more than $300,- 
000 in prize money. “You can call me 
a Spaniard now,” he says, “because 
who ever heard of a rich Mexican?” 


Smacking and Wisecracking 


It will not be easy to win any or all 
of the upcoming tournaments. Golf- 
dom’s perennial Big Four—Arnold 
Palmer, Jack Nicklaus, Gary Player and 
Billy Casper—are still potent, and the 
sport has a host of other aggressive 
young stars (see box) who in any given 
week can run off with the big money. 
Clearly, though, no other golfer is about 
to match Trevino’s record in 1971. At 
31, he is in his prime—and is working 
through the hottest streak of his career. 
In addition to finishing among the top 
five money winners in nine of his last 
11 tournaments, he is leading the pack 
in the race for the Vardon Trophy, 
which goes to the pro golfer who av- 
erages the fewest strokes per round. 

Still another test was Trevino's per- 
formance last month in the 1971 U.S. 
Open at the Merion Golf Club on Phil- 
adelphia's Main Line. Three strokes off 
the pace in the first round, Trevino 
then rallied to tie Jack Nicklaus after 
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BIRDIE PUTT 


e Trevino: Cantinflas of the Country Clubs 


72 holes. At the start of their 18-hole 
play-off, Trevino playfully tossed a rub- 
ber snake at his startled opponent. Then 
—smacking gum and wisecracking with 
the crowd—he jauntily outshot the Gold- 
en Bear by three strokes to win the 
Open for the second time. As Super- 
mex put it when he accepted the tro- 
phy: “I think it was Walter Hagen who 
said, ‘Any man can win one Open, but 
it takes a great player to win two.’ ” 
Great? That Trevino undoubtedly is. 
The greatest? Many of the touring pros 
would vote for Nicklaus, who can out- 
drive Trevino by 30 yds. and win any 
tournament when he puts his total game 
together. Most colorful? Most popular? 
From the public, there is no argument. 
That became dramatically apparent at 
the recent Canadian Open in Montreal. 
As Arnold Palmer stepped up to the 


TREVINO COAXING A PUTT AT BRITISH OPEN 


SYNDICATION INTERNATIONAL 


tenth tee, an official on the adjacent 
first tee announced: “Now on the tee, 
the U.S. Open champion, Senor Lee 
Trevino!” Just like that, several hun- 
dred spectators deserted Arnies Army, 
for years pro golf's largest entourage, 
to join the happy, noisy throng called 
Lee's Fleas. 


Larger than Life 


Trevino rewarded his fans with a 
scrambling finish reminiscent of the 
Palmer of old. Six strokes off the pace 
after the first round, Lee pitched in a 
105-yd. sand wedge for an eagle and 
holed a 35-ft. birdie putt on the final 
day of play to tie 47-year-old Art Wall 
for first place. Then, on the first hole 
of the sudden-death play-off, he coolly 
knocked in a snaking 18-ft. birdie to 
win the $30,000 first prize. 

Golf has always had its share of dis- 
tinctive, larger-than-life personalities: 
Terrible Tommy Bolt, the late Cham- 
pagne Tony Lema, Daiquiri Doug San- 
ders. None of them, though, ever had 
Trevino’s mix of fun and finesse—or 
his earthy, egalitarian appeal. A country- 
club Cantinflas, he will stick his tongue 


NICKLAUS GRIMACING 


out at an errant shot, coax in a putt 
with a burlesque-queén bump or break 
into an impromptu toreador waltz with 
an attacking bee. Lee's Fleas delight in 
his wisecracks (Flea: “Nice shot!" Lee: 
"What did you expect from the U.S. 
Open champion—ground balls?”). They 
love his catch phrases (“Black is beau- 
tiful, but brown is cute”) and his apol- 
giies for cussing ("Excuse me, lady, I 
.you was a tree") Says 1969 
mpion George Archer: “The 
a big circus that pulls into 
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town once a year, and Lee is the ring- 
master and clown rolled into one.' 

In a game that demands the con- 
centration of a watchmaker, Trevino 
confesses that “the only time I stop 
yakking is when I'm asleep." A me- 
thodical player like Nicklaus will go an 
entire round without uttering a word. 
Lee the Lip chatters before, after and 
sometimes even: during a shot. “You 
know,” he will say as he tees up, “I’ve 
got to be the only Mexican" —//wack 
goes his drive down the fairway— "who's 
never been in a detention home. I just 
never got caught." On another hole, he 
will announce: “Five years ago, I was 
teeing up on dirt. Now I’ve got tees” 
—thwack—‘with my name on 'em." Or- 
ville Moody, one of Trevino’s close 
friends on the tour, recalls how Lee 
shocked an unsuspecting gallery in Sin- 
gapore when they were teamed in the 
1969 World Cup matches. As Lee lined 
up a 20-ft. putt, the customary fune- 
real hush fell over the crowd. Slowly, de- 
liberately, he drew back his putter and 
then suddenly said, “With a million-dol- 
lar swing like mine"—rap—"I can't 
miss." He didn't. 

Trevino's high jinks tend to obscure 
the excellence of his somewhat unor- 
thodox style. Pointing his feet to the 
left and swinging to the right, he has a 
flat chopping stroke that sends his drives 
off the tee like sharp singles to center 
field. Dead center field, that is. No 
power hitter, he makes up in accuracy 
what he lacks in distance. "The only 
time Lee's off the fairway," says Ar- 
cher, “is when he's answering the 
phone." As for his short game, few if 
any of the pros surpass his skill at, as 
he puts it, “dropping the ball on the Gov- 
ernor's lawn." Once there, he putts like 
a pool shark. *My Swing's not much," 
he says, “but it’s good for a short fat 
man." Then, smiling slyly, he adds, “Say, 
it’s worked for a while, hasn't it?” 


Part Showman, Part Salesman 


Shambling along a fairway, the short 
fat man often looks more like one of 
the galleryites—which explains in part 
why he has become the duffers’ delight. 

I've got a lot of people 
me, says Trevino, “because there's more 


to talk to them. They're my people.” 


Trevino’s people are taki i 
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ways in record e d 
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be part showman and part salaf 
for one of the fastest-growing sni 
the U.S. No one is more ager! 
that fact than Lee Trevino: “Yon vdrino 
catch me criticizing a gallery. i 
care if they scream their heads of 
cause they pay my way out here" Mis f 

Not all the pros appreciate they o 
Trevino courts the crowds. "Aldi 
world loves a loudmouth,” say 
image-conscious veteran. “Bu 
times Lee can be so coarse’—2™, 
erence to Trevino's predilection for} 
about “booze and broads.” Mo 
ers agree, however, that he mayt 
of the best things to happen 
since the steel-shafted club. "Hrsg 
brings the people in,” says Frank 
After one tournament, Beard e TO 
he saw Trevino “packing UP 357] ip 
wearing his cowboy hat and E 
boy boots. I couldn't help er 
he had more people watching " 
his car than I'd had watching ? 
my 66.” 
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Beard, a stern-faced td " 

course, does not think that e N 
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golf.” Trevino tee n H 

to have some fun ane 

ey.” That he does both philos 

ish ease is tribute to 97 ^, fri 
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played with a tennis ball. a 

can served as a football. Qo 
25 The golf balls, though, were for real. 
The Trevino house stood in a hayfield 
next to the seventh fairway of the Glen 
Lakes Country Club. In between was a 
fence, and little Lee was soon turning a 
tidy profit on that happy coincidence 
—collecting balls that sailed over the 
fence and selling them back to club 
members. Expanding his business, he 
welded two rake handles together, fash- 
ioned a chicken-wire scoop on one end, 
and went fishing for more strays in the 
water hazards. "I cleared maybe $10 a 
day," he recalls. When he was six; he 
found a discarded wooden-shafted No. 5 
iron, sawed it down to size and began hit- 
ting horse apples. Bored with make-be- 
lieve, he eventually *made me a two-hole 
course in the pasture, and when they cut 
the hay in summer I had me thé plushest 
course you ever saw." 

Trevino quit school after the seventh 
grade to work for the Glen Lakes green- 
keeper. He caddied on the side, played 
a few holes at dusk, but took no se- 
rious interest in the game. That did not 
develop until after he joined the Ma- 
rines at 17 and was shipped to Japan 
as a machine gunner. He picked up a tat- 
too, caroused around the bars, and got 
into fights with sailors. “I loved the Ma- 
rines," he says. "I never knew anybody 
when I was a kid, and there I was 
around a bunch of guys my own age. 
Hell, I volunteered for everything 
—night patrols, you name it. It was 
like camping out to me." Things got 
even better when he spied a bulletin- 
board. notice announcing tryouts for 
the 3rd Marine Division golf team. 
*Shucks," he told himself, ^I know a lit- 
tle about that game." Qualifying for 
the team with a round of 66, he learned 
a lot more over the next two years play- 
ing in tournaments in Japan, Formosa 
and the Philippines. 


Wallets Waiting 


When Lee returned home in 1961, 
he was ready for a little action. He 
found it at Dallas’ Tenison municipal 
golf course, where there were plenty of 
wallets waiting to be tapped. His chal- 
lenge was hard to resist: he would play 
with only one club, give an opponent 
his handicap, and winner take all. Tre- 
vino claims that he and his trusty No. 
3 iron never lost. When things were 
slow, he would take on all comers on 
an obstacle course that began on the 
first tee and then angled across a rail- 
road crossing, down a gravel road and 
through a tunnel before ending back 
on the course. Business was so good 
(he was averaging $200 a week hus- 
tling) that he took an apartment across 
the street from the course so he could 
get an earlier start. j : 

While working evenings at Hardy's 
Pitch-N-Putt, Trevino would attract a 
crowd by playing with a quart-size Dr 
Pepper bottle wrapped in adhesive tape. 
If the stakes were right, he would match 
his bottle against any challenger's clubs, 

'CC-0. In Public Domain 


Rarely shooting above a 30 on the nine- 
hole course, he says, "I never lost a bet 
using that bottle." He did lose a few 
suckers. “On the driving range once," re- 
calls his longtime friend Arnold Sa- 
linas, “a guy bet Lee he couldn't hit 
the 100-yd. sign. Lee looked at him 
and said, ‘Which zero do you want me 
to hit? The guy backed down.” 

In 1964, Lee postponed marrying his 
second wife Claudia, a pert blonde he af- 
fectionately refers to as “Clyde,” so 
that he could enter a pro-am tournament 
in Fort Worth. On the first hole, he 
bounced in an eagle, then birdied the sec- 
ond, third, fourth, fifth, eighth and ninth 
holes to turn the first nine in 29. He fin- 


ished with an incredible 61, eleven 
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strokes under par. Recalls Claudia: 


“That was the first time I'd ever seen any- ` 
body play golf. You know, I thought 
that was the way you were supposed to 
play.” So she felt consolations were in 
order. “Don’t worry, honey,” she said, 
"one day you'll birdie all 18 holes.” 


Down the River Beds 


Trevino quit his job at Hardy’s in 
1965 and decided to go to the Panama 
Open with an aspiring Dallas sponsor. 
Unfortunately, neither Lee nor his back- 
er could afford the plane fare, so th 
two men spent 74 days driving to Pa 
ama, sleeping in the car, grin 
horse trails and bouncing down 
strewn river beds. Trevino pla 
in the tourney, won $716.16, and : 
back to Dallas, For the rest of that 
year, he struggled along, giving lessons 
and entering small pro-am tournaments 
around the state. As a teacher, he was 
known to get his point across with cut- 
ting humor. “If 1 were you,” he told 
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one student, “Pd go out and practice 
all day every day for two whole weeks. 
Hit buckets of balls. Work on all your 
Shots. And then I'd quit. Sell my clubs 
and quit." Even as a part-time pro, he 
so dominated the local competition that 
when he registered for one tournament, 
the officials handed him the first-place 
money before he even teed off. 

Word of Trevino’s feats soon reached 
Martin Lettunich, a wealthy cotton farm- 
er who had been steadily losing bets to 
a hot local golfer at the Horizon City 
Country Club in El Paso. Seeking re- 
venge, Lettunich telephoned Trevino in 
Dallas and offered to pay his expenses if 
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EVERY golf season has its implausible, 
unexpected tournament winners, but 
1971 has been something special. First 
of all, J.C. (for Jesse Carlyle) Snead, 
29, a nephew of Golfing Great Sam 
Snead and a onetime minor league out- 
fielder who was No. 112 on the P.G.A. 
money list last year, made himself 527 
000 richer by finishing No. 1 in both 
the Tucson and Doral-Eastern Opens. 
Then Brian Allin, 26, a redheaded rook- 
ie who weighs all of 145 lbs., won the 
$38,000 top prize in the Greater Greens- 
boro Open. Hubert Green, 24, yet an- 
other rookie, made off with $25,000 by 
winning the Houston Invitational. 

As golf has grown more popular, the 
pro prodigies have grown not only more 
numerous but vastly more proficient. 
Able to polish their game on college 
golf scholarships and then on the “sat- 
ellite tournaments"—the P.G.A.’s equiy- 
alent of baseball’s minor leagues—to- 
day's rising young pros are better 
trained than ever, Many are all-round 
athletes who in years past would have 
been inclined to pursue careers in 
other sports, In the past decade, though, 


the total purses have increased sevenfold 
to $7,180,500. As Sam Snead, still ac- 
| dive at 59, points out: “With this much 
E Money floating around a man has just 


t to play golf. Besides, what other 
ES i play for 30 years?" Five 
|most impressive of the young 
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he would come to El Paso and play the 
home-town star in a "sociable pamer 
Trevino, who was broke as usual, agree 
to come, instantly. ^I shot a 65 and 67 
and beat him like a tom-tom. I Pad 
him every way but loose." That earne 
Trevino $300 and the chance to become 
a teaching pro at Horizon City. The sal- 
ary—$30 a week—did not interest him, 
but the prospect of more “sociable 
games” and the opportunity to hone his 
game did. He accepted. 
Trevino and his wife moved into a 
small trailer on a farm four miles from 
the course in 1966. “Lee used to jog to 
work to keep his legs in shape," recalls 
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Five Pros for the Future 


JERRY HEARD, 24, is sponsored by ten 
members of his country club in Visalia, 
Calif, who go by the name of the 
Heard Corp. A strapping 6 ft., 195- 
pounder with driving strength and putt- 
ing finesse, he quit Fresno State Col- 
lege after three years to join the tour 
in 1969, has so far returned $113,280 
on his sponsors' initial investment of 
$15,600. “I used to think winning $1,000 
was a big deal," he says. “Now that I re- 
alize I can win much more than that, 
I'm not overwhelmed." 
LARRY HINSON, 26, a string-bean-lean 
blond from Douglas, Ga., won the 1966 
N.C.A.A. golf title while a senior at 
East Tennessee State. Though his left 
arm is slightly withered from a boy- 
hood bout with polio, he is solidly ac- 
curate from tee to green. In 1969, his 
first full year on the tour, he won $54,- 
267. Last season he pocketed $120,897 
and was the eighth-highest scorer on 
the tour. “I want to win the big four 
—our Open, the British Open, the P.G.A. 
and the Masters—then PI] retire. I know 
what that sounds like, but I really think 
Ican do it." : 

HALE IRWIN, 26, a spectacled, soft- 
ken golfer, might look like a Sunday 
afternoon duffer, but at the University of 
Colorado he was All-Big Eight football 
defensive back as well as the 1967. 
N.C.A.A. golf champion, Spurning an 
offer from the N.F.L. St. Louis Car- 


dinals, he turned golf pro four seasons 
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the tour, Lee has won 
tournaments and currently 
RI ig among golf's alltime mon- 
ANNINA (Palmer leads, with $1,364,- 
ered by sponsors waiting to 
Pier wallets tapped, he also has a 
iqflucrative endorsement deals with, 
^ others, Blue Bell, Inc. (sports- 
* abbott Laboratories (golf equip- 
i stylist Shoe Co, Downtowner 
x Inns, Chryslers Dodge Division, 
I NT rfcourse, the Dr Pepper Co. In ad- 
LM, Lee Trevino Enterprises Inc. is 
Uil a TV series called Golf Ce- 
wand a $1.5 million luxury apart- 
0} complex in El Paso called Casa 
ino. 
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WITH FAKE SNAKE AT U.S. OPEN 

A mixture of fun and finesse. 
with a broomstick and realized that it 
was time to get back. Two weeks later, 
following a dizzying round of banquets 
and public appearances, Lee failed to 
show up for the first round of the West- 
chester Classic and was disqualified. 
After explaining that he had overslept 
(he had gone to bed at 4 a.m.), he flew 
off to Acapulco for another try at rest 
and recuperation. 

The gay caballero was, by his own ad- 
mission, “tired, mentally tired.” Troubled 
by business problems, a slightly strained 
relationship with Claudia, and the lin- 
gering illness of his mother, he started 
out the 1971 season by dropping out 
of three tournaments. During an ex- 
hibition match in Palm Beach five 
months ago Nicklaus took him aside in 
the locker room and told him: “I hope 
you never find out how well you ‘can 
play. If you do, it will be trouble for 
all of us.” Says Trevino: “That word 
of encouragement changed my life. It 
stopped me from being the nervous char- 
acter I was. I realized that I could 
reach the peak.” He cut back on his out- 
side commitments, and tempered his 
night-owl habits. Last April, Lee won 
the Tallahassee Open and started off 
on his fiery streak. 


No Complaints 


Now that he can afford steak instead 
of his old diet of Texas hash and Kool- 
Aid, he has a problem keeping in shape 
(*Five feet seven and a half is a little 
short for 185 lbs.”). His avowed goal is 
“to win a million bucks. After that, I 
might slow down a little and go see 
what my kids look like. The way Im 
spending money, I have to win a mil- 
lion." Although he is determined that 
“the next generation with my name 


won't have to be laborers,’ he con-' 


fesses that “money is just pieces of 
paper to me." Knowing that, Claudia 
handles the family finances. "We can 


wand he'll, spend $500. A 


eager gambler, Trevino has 
been known to blow a wad in 
a poker game, hit his wife for 
some money (*Honey, give me 
a check for a couple of hun- 
dred"), and hustle across the 
border to bet the greyhounds 
at the Juárez dog track. 

Last year, when a deal in- 
volving the Horizon City hous- 
ing development in which he 
was living soured, Trevino felt 
compelled to sell his prized five- 
bedroom adobe villa with its 
putting green and garden (okra, 
jalaperio chili, black-eyed peas) 
out back. Temporarily, Lee, 
Claudia, Daughter Lesley, 6, 
Son Tony, 2, are making do 
in an El Paso apartment. But, 
says Trevino, “I don’t complain 
about anything. The game has 
been too good to me, You see, 
nobody loves to play golf more 
than I do. Besides, what would 
I be without the tour? A lot 

of young pros are college graduates 
and could make money doing something 
else. I can’t. I couldn't make a living 
doing anything else, except maybe pump- 
ing gas somewhere. For me, golf is it, 
baby. 

“A lot of guys on the tour," he goes 
on, “gripe about the travel and the 
food and losing their laundry. Well, no 
matter how bad the food may be, I’ve 
eaten worse. And I couldn’t care less 
about the laundry because I can re- 


SHEL HERSHORN—BLACK STAR 


WITH WIFE CLAUDIA 
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member when I only had one shirt.” 
Even today, Trevino shudders at 
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ABRIEL himself might have 

envied his heaven-splitting, 
jubilant sound. His glossy face 
and keyboard-size grin were a na- 
tional treasure—and a welcome 
sight in homes that would not 
dream of entertaining any other 
member of his race. He was a mu- 
sical genius, a remarkable tech- 
nician of the trumpet who went 
on to even wider fame as a sing- 
er. The fact that his voice sound- 
ed exactly like a wheelbarrow 
crunching its way up a gravel 
driveway made no difference at 
all. Legends don't need voices. 

Louis Armstrong's death last 
week, two days after his 71st birth- 
day, came as a tragic surprise. In 
March he had been so ill that it 
seemed unlikely he would recover. 
But he did, only recently announc- 
ing his return to work (Time, July 
12). His sudden death from heart 
failure ended a career that spanned 
the life of jazz. He emerged dur- 
ing its early days, became the 
first big star to shine in front of 
a combo. He paved the road over 
which virtually every jazzman of 
any importance would walk to 
fame thereafter. 

When jazz began, America had 
little music to call its own. There were 
ballads, popular and folk songs, and 
Some symphonic music by American- 
born but European-oriented composers. 
Bubbling in the New Orleans melting 
pot, however, was a disreputable mix 
of African, Spanish, French and Prot- 
estant revivalist musical influences that 
would mature into a uniquely American 
idiom, Black music had wandered away 
from its African grandparents, picked 
up a few hymn tunes, worked in fields 
and on railroads, and been sung to 
make slavery endurable. Around 1900, 
in the honky-tonks and whorehouses of 
New Orleans, it became jazz. 

Armstrong was born near New Or- 
leans' red-light district on July 4, 1900. 
Early on, his father decamped with an- 
other woman; Mother Armstrong was 
left on her own. “Whether my mother 

did any hustling, I cannot say,” Arm- 
strong once wrote. “If she did, she cer- 
tainly kept it out of my sight.” 

At five he discovered music. The 
town's most famous honky-tonk dance 
place, Funky Butt Hall, used to send its 
band—including Cornettist Buddy Bol- 
den, Trumpeters Bunk Johnson and Joe 
("King") Oliver—out on the street to 

drum up business. Armstrong hung 
around to listen. By the time he was 
e, he was strolling through the Sto- 
le red-light district singing tenor in a 
? rtet. Taunted one day by a 

ood tough, he swiped a revolv- 
/ d down Rampart Street, 
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MUSIC 


Last Trumpet for the First Trumpeter 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG IN 1966 
A national treasure of jubilant sound. 


firing shots into the air. He was caught 
and shipped off to the Colored Waifs’ 
Home for Boys, where he was entranced 
by the bugle calls and was set to banging 
the tambourine in the school band. 
Admired Bad. The teacher soon 
moved him to drums, then to alto sax, bu- 
gle and cornet. After a year, Armstrong, 
14, got out and organized his own little 
band, playing lead cornet. Mainly he 
worked the district. “One thing I always 
admired about those bad men in New 
Orleans,” he recalled with a smile, ‘is 
that they all liked good music.” 
Occasionally he wrote songs. One was 
called Get Off Katie’s Head. Armstrong 
always claimed he sold it to a team of 
publishers for a promised $50—a small 
fortune in New Orleans during World 


poser neglected to sign a contract. 
Equipped with lyrics, the song became 


Like My Sister Kate. 
pay me for it, never even put my name 
on it,” said Armstrong, He was chas- 
tened by the experience, but he never be- 
came a really good businessman, He 
was more thorough about music, He lis- 
tened to, and learned from, other jazz 
artists. “The Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band and Larry Shields and his bunch 
—they were the first to record the music 
I played,” he said. He even studied 
Opera singers: "I had Caruso records, 
too, and Henry Burr, Galli-Curei, Lu- 
isa Tetrazzini, 
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Died. Jim Morrison, 27, lead singer 
of the Doors and the third big rock 
star to die within ten months; in Paris. 
Although Morrison at times drank heav- 
ily, he did not have a reputation as a 
drug user, and he died of a heart at- 
tack. The son of an admiral, Morrison 
got a master's degree from UCLA be- 
fore beginning to intone his long, the- 
atrical poems to dark, eerie, thundering 
rock. His orgiastic performances and 
his command, “Come on, baby, light 
my fire," turned on teeny-boppers by 
the millions, but his mood was often 
more apocalyptic: "Cancel my subscrip- 
tion to the Resurrection!" he protested 
against the ravaging of the earth. 


Died. Dorothy Andrews Kabis, 54, 
33rd Treasurer of the U.S. and the 
first in the nation's history to change 
her name and the signature appearing 
on U.S. paper money; of a heart at- 
tack; in Sheffield, Mass. Dorothy An- 
drews Elston was appointed Treasurer 
by President Nixon after helping to 
raise more than $1,000,000 for the 1968 
G.O.P. campaign. The fifth woman in 
succession to hold the post, Mrs. Elston 
married Wilmington, Del., School Prin- 
cipal Walter Kabis last year. 


Died. Louis Armstrong, 71, trumpeter, 
singer and world-renowned ambassador 
of jazz (see Music). 


Died. Samuel R. Bronfman, 80, foun- 
der and president of Distillers Corpora- 
tion-Seagrams Limited; in Montreal. 
Bronfman laid the foundations of his 
financial empire 54 years ago when he 
started a mail-order whisky business. 
Branching out into distilling during Pro- 
hibition, Bronfman went on to create the 
world’s largest distillery. At 80, Bronf- 
man still remained the astute chieftain 
and patriarchal head of a family-domi- 
nated firm. “I’ve set it up better than the 
Rothschilds,” he once said. “They spread 
the children. I’ve kept them together.” 


Died. Admiral Thomas C. Hart, 94, 
commander in chief of the U.S. Asiatic 
fleet at the outbreak of World War Il; of 
pneumonia; in Sharon, Conn. Having 
seen action in both the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and World War I, Tommy Hart 
became the oldest admiral afloat when 
F.D.R. extended his tour of duty past the 
mandatory retirement age of 64. Con- 
vinced that war was imminent, Hart kept 
the principal warships based in Manila 
Bay out of the harbor, avoiding another 
Pearl Harbor. Forced to move his head- 
quarters south to Java, Hart commanded 
the outnumbered Americans in the three- 
day battle of Makassar Strait, inflicting 
heavy losses on the Japanese fleet. In 
1945, Hart, a Republican, was appointed 
U.S. Senator from Connecticut. Instead 
of seeking election phen the term ex- 
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Failed Comedy, 


Vigorous Suspense —— 

“They got Dobermans to rip your 
arms off. Some of these places got 
moats." The speaker is Pat Angelo (Alan 
King) a Mafioso gone straight. Plump 
and vested, he wants no part in a ma- 
jor crime planned by ex-Con Duke An- 
derson (Sean Connery. But Duke is 
persuasive, the take promises to be in 
the millions, and what the hell, Pat miss- 
es the glorious game of cops and rob- 
bers. So he gives the green light and 
the dirty sport begins, with a Fifth Av- 
enue luxury apartment house as the 
scene of the heist. 

As a caper picture, The Anderson 

Tapes displays a slick criminal shrewd- 
ness: its paraphernalia and plans are al- 
ways chillingly plausible. Had the film 
restricted itself to its own Rififiefdom, 
it would have remained as airtight as a 
legit alibi. But Director Sidney Lumet 
(The Pawnbroker, The Group), who has 
never shown a scintilla of genuine wit, 
aims for nothing less than political sat- 
ire. Since Duke's parole, it seems, he 
has had no secrets that the cops do not 
know instantly. When he consults a 
black driver who lives above a Panther 
'Storefront, Duke's schemes are electron- 
ically processed. T-men tune in on his 
conversations with Angelo; even the 
apartment of Duke's mistress (Dyan 
Cannon) is tapped by a jealous lover. 
As the plans unfurl, the eavesdroppers 
are heavily lampooned. America, in a 
supposedly  shattering revelation, is 
shown'to be not only a racist Society 
but also a bugged one. 


Ji. íi 
UNHOOKING CANNON IN "TAPES" 
— The T-men tune in. 
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Nor do the comic attempts end there. 
Sometimes Lumet attempts to send up 
other movies: a one-sided encounter be- 
tween Angelo and his paralyzed father 
is an inept parody of Jack Nicholson's 
monologue in Five Easy Pieces. The 
film also mercilessly mocks a homo- 
sexual antiques dealer, with Martin Bal- 
sam, as they say in Hollywood, “cast 
against the part.” : 
SOntortusately, failed comedy and vig- 
orous suspense are handcuffed together 
for the entire trip. Angelo and Duke 
agree to split fifty-fifty. That is a better 
deal than the one offered the audience. 

u Stefan Kanter 


Bug’s-Eye View 

Not since 200] has a movie so can- 
nily inverted consciousness and altered 
audience perception as The Hellstrom 
Chronicle. It is a wry and scarifying cau- 
tionary tale, whose point is most neatly 
summed up by the fictional scientist-nar- 
rator Dr. Nils Hellstrom: “The insect 
has the answer because he never asked 
the question.” In scene after remarkable 
scene, assorted species of insect are 
shown as unreasoning, unfeeling crea- 
tures who will survive the kind of atom- 
ic cataclysm that man, with his supe- 
rior intellect, continues to shape for 
himself. “The true winner,” says Hell- 
strom, “is the last to finish the race.” 

As an essay on human fallibility and 
insect adaptability, The Hellstrom 
Chronicle seems just a little too facile. 
The pseudo-documentary framework of 
the film becomes rickety in places, as 
Hellstrom (Lawrence Pressman) intones 
a narration more inflated than infor- 
mative (“The world was created not 
with the sweetness of love but the vi- 
olence of rape”). It is rather as a visual 
experience that the film succeeds so su- 
premely well. 

Walon Green, who directed the pic- 
ture and shot a good portion of the pho- 
tography as well, used microlenses and 
extreme slow motion to Bet awesome 
footage of mayflies living out their brief 
lives, of termites inside their intricate 
mound fashioned from mud and saliva, 
of a locust plague in Ethiopia, of a sin- 
gle drop of water killing an insect with 
its impact. Perhaps the most memorable 
Sequence shows African driver ants, 
These sightless creatures instinctively use 
their bodies to form a Carriage for their 
obese queen, and defend her by hurl- 
ing themselves against attackers with sui- 
cidal ferocity. The viewer is brought so 
deeply into all this that after a few min- 
utes the film begins to take on a sur- 
prising immediacy. Like all good sci- 
ence fiction, The Hellstrom Chronicle 
Suggests an alternate Teality, then sur- 
rounds you with it, inducing a weird 
sense of disorientation. Despite the mel- 


odramatic Dr. Hellstrom, it is i 
much worth taking. í US 
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, Forever in show business usually lasts 
till the next good offer, but success and 
disillusion do seem to have struck Ann- 
Margret simultaneously. Her story 
which she told like a woman who had 
just discovered pain and was fascinated 
by it, is a version of the old standard 
about the small-town girl who paid too 
high a price to reach the big time. When 
Ann-Margret Olsson was a year old, her 
electrician father left his family in a tiny 
Swedish village and sailed for the U.S. 
For the next seven years, until his wife 
reluctantly agreed to follow him, Ann- 
Margret was her mother's main source of 
happiness. It was a heavy responsibility. 
"As early as I can remember," she says 
now, "the thing I thought about most of 
all was giving people happiness." 

In Wilmette, the family fell on 


BROWN BROTHERS 


hard times and took cheap lodgings 
in a funeral parlor. Ann-Margret slept 
on a foldout bed in the room where 
the bodies were laid out. When there 
was a funeral, she could not go to 
bed until the last mourner had left; 
she was often wakened, she says, by 
rats as big as full-grown cats that (for 
reasons perhaps best left unexamined) 
lived in the mortuary cellar. At 16, Ann- 
Margret sang on Ted Mack's Original 
Amateur Hour but lost out to “a Mex- 
ican leaf player, and at 19 she 
turned up in Las Vegas. She had a fire- 
cracker energy and a hot, staccato 
style that could take your eye off a charg- 
ing tiger. 

George Burns gave her a spot in his 
show. United Artists found a part in 
Frank Capra's A Pocketful of Miracles, 
and in State Fair her dark brown hair 
showed up as a cornea-shattering shade 
of red. A star, she drove up to her old 
high school in a yellow Cadillac con- 
vertible and strolled through the halls 
in a mink coat. But four years later, 
the bottom fell out. Her managers, in 
her version of it, were merely exploit- 
ing her sex appeal—and ineptly. With 
puppy-like trust, Ann-Margret did as 
she was told. At 25, after a descending 
spiral of bike operas and drive-in fill- 
ers, she was a has-been and a joke to 
the industry. But in 1967, she married 
Roger Smith, a TV actor who had 
played in 77 Sunset Strip, and Smith 
and an agent named Allan Carr took 
over Ann-Margret’s career. 

Instant Improvement. In two Ann- 
Margret TV specials and a role in Stan- 
ley Kramer's R.P.M., her screen per- 
sonality seemed quieter, sweeter, more 
womanly. She had lost the twippet look. 
Her breasts with suspicious suddenness 
had taken on melony dimensions. Had 
she seen the silicone man? Ann-Mar- 
gret said no. "When I put on weight, I 
put it on there." Lucky for her. Mel- 
ony dimensions were required for the 
role of Bobbie in Carnal Knowledge. 

Mike Nichols had spent six months 
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looking for the right girl to play the 
part. He had considered and rejected Ra- 
quel Welch, Jane Fonda, Dyan Cannon, 
Natalie Wood. One night Critic Ken- 
neth Tynan's wife suggested Ann-Mar- 
gret. Nichols smiled, but a screen test 
convinced him. . 

Nerves and Viruses. It did not con- 
vince Ann-Margret. "It was hell," she 
said. "Every minute I worked on that 
movie was hell.” Terrified of failure, 
imagining the final collapse of her ca- 
reer, she gave herself desperately to 
the role. “I knew I had the emotion. 
"That's all J am, emotion. But I couldn't 
do Bobbie by myself. Mike had to 
mold me. And he did. I lived Bobbie 
day and night. I turned into the slob Bob- 
bie is. Between takes I just sat in my 
dressing room and stared at the wall. 
When I got back to the hotel at night, 
I put on my bathrobe and walked 
back and forth in the bathroom. ] felt de- 
pressed, all the time depressed. So vul- 
nerable, so betrayed. Mike and Jack 
kept me going. One day I couldn't cry 
when I should have and Jack said hor- 
rible things about Bobbie until J burst 
into tears." 

When the shooting stopped, Ann-Mar- 
grets anguish did not. Stone pro that 
she is, she went ahead with a four- 
week run in Las Vegas. Pain lent a dark- 
er resonance to her voice and presence, 
even in moments of razzmatazz. Pain 
came through wild and pure in her 
song about Marilyn Monroe: Does Any- 
body Out There Love Me? At the end 
of the run, nerves shot and viruses act- 
ing up, she was rushed to a hospital. 

“I was scared bad,” she recalled. “I 
Still am. I’ve always had this endless en- 
ergy. Lying there, I thought about hav- 
ing a baby. I think that kind of giving 
would calm me down. Peace is what | 
lack. I got into all this too fast, too 
young. If I could just be Ann-Margret 
Olsson again, maybe I'd Bet over this 
feeling that my nerves are on top of 
my skin." 

Ta-Daaaaa! The thought seemed to 
cheer her up. Her husband ordered a 
Steak sent up to her room, and after 
she put it away she bounced up and 
taught a visitor how to do the shuffle 
and the shim-sham. Soon she was stomp- 
ing to the music of an imaginary 

combo and shaking it up like the 
great little putter-outer she has always 
been. “Ta-daaaaa!” she yelled as she 
reached the Durante closer, her arms 
opened wide and her green eyes glit- 
tering happily through her long soft 
strawberry locks. Quit show business? 
Come off it! Just watch her face light 
up when’ somebody discusses her re- 
cent appearance at the Teamsters’ con- 
vention .or asks if she's been offered 
the Marilyn Monroe role in Arthur Mil- 
lers Afrer the Fall. "I know I'm vul- 
nerable," she said, still exploring that 
iew-found capacity for pain, "but I'd 
not have a shield, even though 
s more that way. As long as I 
to go out there and make mil- 
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The Decline of Nudism 


Balmy Southern California has long 
been a natural habitat for nudists. But 
now the new permissiveness has caught 
up with this once-daring tribe. After vis- 
iting a former citadel of the cult near 
Los Angeles, TIME Correspondent Tim- 
othy Tyler reports: 


Mel Hocker, one of the alltime great 
American nudists, is still out there in 
the nude. But he is not smiling and care- 
free, the way you would imagine a nud- 
ist to be. At 60, Mel sits alone in his 
little office, a mass of naked wrinkles, 
glum, dispirited, forlorn. Forlorn be- 
cause just outside Mel’s screen door, 
his own twelve-acre nudist club—the 
Oakdale Guest Ranch—is going silently 
to seed in the dry heat of the San Ber- 
nardino Mountains. In fact, the club’s 
membership in two years has plummeted 
from 300 to 60 couples, and it con- 
tinues to plummet as the elderly mem- 
bers die off. Another nudist camp near 
by recently closed up for good. 

. "It's the sexual revolution that’s kill- 
Ing Us," moans Mel, who has been nude 
nonstop now for 18 years. “The por- 
nographic movies, the topless-bottomless 
bars, the dirty magazines—they're mak- 
ing nudism in America passé." To show 
what he. means, Mel slips into shower 
clogs and takes us on a tour of his 
camp, mercifully letting us keep our 
pants on. The layout of the place hints 
of its past grandeur: 16 rustic cabins 
idling on a hillside, and down on the 
flat, dozens of vacant trailer slips where 
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MARKET WEEK 


On a volume of 51,508,141 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
posite closed at 55.76, up .58 for the 
week ending July 9. The Dow Jones 30 
stock industrial average was 901.80, up 
11.61; Standard & Poor's 500 stock 
index was 100.69, up .91. Among sig- 


the good-looking girls join free, then 
we'd have something. It's youth, baby. 
that’s where it's at. The old blood's 
dying with the trees." Sparky continues 
ecstatically: “Just give me ten showgirls 
ouf here, and varoom, the young guys'll 
come out of Los Angeles in first gear. 
Im putting up a big stand; I'm gonna 
have two go-go girls dancing on top of 
it at night, with spotlights on 'em, so peo- 
ple can see 'em from the highway." 

At 60, Mel Hocker sits alone in his lit- 
tle office, a mass of naked wrinkles, 
glum, dispirited, forlorn, brooding about 
the passing of the golden age of nud- 
ism and wearily watching Sparky Blaine 
trying to create a last varoom. 


Typing in the Round 

“Three-quarters of all humanity runs 
around with ruined spines," says Luigi 
Colani, a successful West German in- 
dustrial designer. To help prevent any 
further proliferation of bad backs—at 
least among typists—Colani has invent- 
ed the cradle-like device. In it, a sec- 
retary can sit upright, slump or prac- 
tically recline while typing, without miss- 
ing a key. “Every part of a typist, with 
the exception of her eyeballs and fin- 
gers, is supported," says Colani. Installed 
in the contraption, a typist can lean 
against a contoured back and headrest, 
with elbows planted on concave plat- 
forms and wrists braced on two flexible 
supports just below the keyboard. Ear- 
phones provide music or can be con- 
nected to a dictating machine. Colani, 
who calls his device an "integrated mo- 
bile module," spent three months and 
$20,000 developing it. But he is some- 
what pessimistic about its future. "Like 
most of my best ideas," he says, "it's too 
far ahead of its time to have much 
of a chance in our slide-rule society." 
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YOUNG AMERICAN T 


Exodus 1971: New Bargains in the Sky 


Ne one could blame the Europeans 

' for suspecting that it might be a 
plot concocted by American parents. 
This summer as never before, their parks 
and piazzas, their hostels and highways 
are overflowing with a record-high num- 
ber of blue-jeaned invaders. More than 
800,000 young Americans are descend- 
ing on Europe with the same ease and 
dispatch with which an older generation 
took on a trip across the state line. In 
the process, they are turning the travel 
industry upside down and creating a 
stir wherever they go. 

Londoners are complaining about 
“pollution by package tour.” More than 
the usual thousands of Continental Eu- 
ropeans are making plans to flee their 
Own cities this summer to avoid the 
youthful crush. Elderly strollers in Mu- 
nich’s English Gardens glower at bare- 
foot Brooklyn musicians standing on 
their heads with feet intertwined or sit- 
ling yoga-style, with begging bowls in 
outstretched hands. The Greek Orthodox 
Church in Athens has adopted a new 
prayer entitled "For Those Endangered 
by the Touristic Wave." The words: 
"Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have 
mercy on the cities, the islands and the 

villages of our Orthodox Fatherland, as 
well as the holy monasteries, which are 
scourged by the worldly touristic wave, 
Grace us with a solution to this dra- 
matic problem and protect our brethren, 
Who are sorely tried by the modernistic 
pirit of these contemporary Western 
id ers." 
he big new incitement to youthful 
lust this year is the greatest price- 
in airline history. It has cre- 
fares so enticing that the 


youngsters can hardly afford to stay 
home. Ever since Belgium's Sabena, 
whose transatlantic 747s had been run- 
ning only 1195 full, offered a $220 
round trip to Belgium for almost any- 
one under 30, other lines have rushed 
to meet or beat that bargain. A youth- 
fare passenger on Sabena can fly only 
to and from Brussels, but on some 
other lines he can now mix and match. 
Pan Am, for example, allows a person 
of 25 or less to fly to one European 
city and return from another. Irish-Aer 
Lingus offers the widest choice of all 
—four different cities. The deal: fly 
into one Continental city, return from 
another, and stop over in Dublin or 
Shannon both coming and going. 


Economic Consequences 


TWA has hitched a welcome wagon 
of giveaways to its flights: each youth- 
fare passenger gets a book of coupons 
good for 10% to 50% discounts in res- 
taurants and discothéques. Alitalia an- 
nounced the best Cost-per-mile bargain: 
a $199 round trip between New York 
and Rome. Icelandic Airlines, dubbed 
the “hip-hop airline” by the hairy hordes 
who prefer it, rolled out the cheapest Eu- 
Topean youth fare: a $185 round trip be- 
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ternational Air Trans- 
port Association (IATA), 
with the result that the 
least efficient, highest- 
cost carrier sometimes ve- 
toes lower fares, The only 
exception to the unanim- 
ity rule occurs when an air- 
line is “ordered” by its gov- 
ernment to make a fare 
change. Sabena recently 
used that loophole to in- 
troduce the youth fares. 
In basic economy class, it 
costs more to fly one way 
from New York to Paris 
($298) than to Honolulu 
($224), even though Honolulu 
is 1,200 miles farther away. 
Most businessmen and many 
tourists are unfairly stuck with 
those basic economy fares, which cover 
trips of 14 days or less. To lure more va- 
cationers into their planes, the airlines 
have come up with a confusing welter 
of special prices (see box, page 48). All 
of them are aimed at alleviating the in- 
dustry's toughest problem: empty seats. 
That problem lately has been ag- 
gravated for several reasons. First, the 
airlines are prisoners of modern tech- 
nology and old-fashioned competition. 
Whenever a manufacturer produces a 
bigger or racier plane, the chiefs of 
some leading airlines figure that they 
must have it, and then all other lines 
feel obliged to follow. The debut last 
year of the 356-passenger 747 jumbo 
jet left the lines with many more seats 
than they could fill. The lines added so 
many 747s in the last year that the num- 
ber of seats on North Atlantic flights 
soared by 18%, to as many as 56,000 
each way during peak summer days. 


Brazen Cartel 


Another factor is that the recession se- 
verely reduced business travel and 
caused many family travelers to dally 
in making vacation plans. Finally, the 
slow winding down of the Viet Nam 
War rapidly chopped into the business 
of the nonscheduled airlines: Overseas 
National, World, Saturn and others. 


KIDS BEDDED DOWN IN SLEEPING BAGS IN AMSTERDAM'S VONDELPARK 


SIGNS PROMOTING YOUTH FARES 


World's military-transport volume, for 
example, plunged from $51 million in 
1969 to $27 million last year. Hoping 
to make up for these losses, the nonskeds 
began competing even more aggressively 
for passenger business over the Atlantic, 
offering charter-flight fares as low as 
$180 round trip in some instances. To- 
day the nonskeds have 18.596 of the 
North Atlantic business, including 359% 
of the West-Coast-to-Europe travel. 

In consequence, scheduled lines be- 
gan flying emptier and emptier planes. 
The average “load factor" on the North 
Atlantic fell from 53.296 in the first 
quarter of 1970 to 46.896 in the first 
quarter of 1971. The U.S. lines did 
less well than the average; Pan Am reg- 
istered 38% and TWA 39.5%. True, 
the lines usually have slim tourist busi- 
ness during the early and late months 
of the year and raise their averages by 
packing them in during the summer 
tush. The biggest winners on the North 
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Atlantic are two lines that 
Cater to the ethnic trade: Is- | | - 
rael’s El Al last year ran I 
68.8% full, and Irish-Aer 

Lingus scored 68.5%. The 
emptiest carrier on the run 
was Japan Air Lines, with 
30.5%. 

The airlines have long 
been looking for a gimmick 
to round up passengers and 
knock down the nonsked 
competitors. At a secret 
meeting in the Hotel Plaza 
Athénée during the Paris Air 
Show in May, some Eu- 
ropean airline leaders came 
up with an answer: reduce 
fares for certain passengers. 
Sabena then moved by an- 
nouncing the youth fare. 

The cut fares are chop- 
ping into the airline indus- 
try's unity. Once solidly ce- 
mented together in IATA, 
which is the world’s most 
brazen price-fixing cartel, 
the industry has taxied to 
the brink of anarchy. To de- 
bate the fare paring, a-spe- 
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cial IATA meeting opened 

two weeks ago in Montreal. 

Delegates are still negotiat- 

ing im camera around a horseshoe- 
shaped table at the Sheraton Mount 
Royal Hotel, weighing some 200 dif- 
ferent fare proposals. The one that stands 
the best chance of passage is an “ad- 
vance-purchase excursion" plan: it 
would offer round trips to Europe for 
$200 (or $240 peak season) for all pas- 
sengers who buy their tickets three or 
four months in advance. Other widely 
debated possibilities include: 1) exten- 
sion of the youth fare to cover jet-set- 
ters aged 65 or over, 2) introduction of 
a "family fare" similar to that on U.S. 


"It's a pricing idea we got 
from the international airlines." 


domestic flights, and 3) broad reductions 
in the standard economy fares, perhaps 
coupled with elimination of the special 
discounts on longer "excursion" flights. 

An Anglo-North American coalition 
of Pan Am, TWA, Air Canada and Brit- 
ain's BOAC is pressing for broadly lower 
fares to woo more passengers. The U.S. 
Civil Aeronautics Board also supports 
this position. But an orthodox faction 
—ineluding Air France, Swissair, Ger- 
many' Lufthansa, The Netherlands’ 
KLM, and some carriers from devel- 
oping countries—fears that widespread 


Cut Rates for the Over-29 Se; 


Heo ATLANTIC travelers whose 
Passports relegate them to over-29 
Status can also take their trips for less 
than standard fare, They must usually 
sacrifice some mobility, plan well in ad- 
vance and sort through a bewildering 
maze of ticket prices. The variety is so 
great that each passenger in a six-across 
row of a 707 airliner may have paid a dif- 
ferent amount for his ticket. The round- 
trip New York-London economy fare 
in peak season is $555, and the price is 
Just about the same for trips between 
London and Montreal, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore or Washington. Some 
ways a traveler can get a better deal: 
CHARTER FLIGHTS offer the cheapest fares 
but also involve the most restrictions (al- 
hough some are frequently ignored). 
/nontravel organization at least two 
ss old can charter a plane and sell the 
to members of at least six 


months standing. Average tab: $230, 
Most members of teachers, lawyers, fra- 
ternal or many other organizations qual- 
ify, and an ingenious travel agent can 
usually find some charter flight for al- 
most anyone. Organizations with at least 
40 travelers, but Jess than a full plane- 
load can reserve Space on regularly 
scheduled airlines for $277 per seat un- 
der a plan called "group affinity fares." 
GROUP INCLUSIVE TOURS are 14- to 21- 
-day travel packages put together by air- 
lines and travel agents. The group must 
include at least 15 people, but these 
are usually assembled by the packager. 
The main requirement is that at least 
$100. worth of “ground arrangements,” 
als or hotels, must be 
th the air ticket, which it- 
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a $1.5 million class-action suit, claiming 
age discrimination in its $199 youth 
fare. The radio news staff of the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corp. has signed a 
petition to IATA members demanding 
an end to discriminatory youth fares. 
Aviation-law experts say that the fares 
may be discriminatory but are not il- 
legal. They note that a special price is jus- 
tified because the youth fare constitutes 
a special class of service; for example, 
on most lines, youth-fare passengers can 
get firm reservations only three to sev- 
en days in advance. (There may be 
some awful passenger jams around La- 
bor Day, with all the unreserved young 
passengers trying to go home at once.) 
Clearly, the youth fares are unfair to 
older people. The U.S. Department of 


UMMER in Europe has become a 

rite of passage for American youth, 
the Woodstock of the '70s. Young vag- 
abonds have always tripped out to Eu- 
rope for the warm months, but there 
is something different about Exodus 
1971. Most of the new wanderers are 
not highly motivated students seeking 
culture or well-heeled dollar scions 
out to raise hell. They are generally 
the same bunch of kids who would nor- 
mally have had summer jobs life- 
guarding at the pool or dispensing 
hamburgers at MacDonald's. Only this 
year few summer jobs are available 
for students. The unemployment rates 
top 15% for the 16-to-19 age group, 
and 9.975 for those aged 20 to 24, 
the highest in seven and ten years, re- 
Spectively. The youth fares have given 
students and recent graduates a fresh 
chance to get away from it all. 

The new nomads travel light: a few 
old pullovers wadded into a knapsack 
and a few hundred dollars stuffed into 
their jeans. Many of the girls are un- 
supported by anything but their male 
companions. While some of these not-so- 
innocents abroad may have well-planned 
itineraries, most are rather aimlessly fol- 
lowing crowds of their countrymen in 
a quest for good vibrations. They are 
joining millions of footloose European 
youths, who are wandering far and wide 
from Hammerfest to Gibraltar—and 
points even farther out. Whatever their 
mother tongue, the youngsters manage 
fo communicate. They speak a sort ot 
Jeunesperanto, and they share much the 
same style of dress, penchant for folk 
music and smoking habits, 

° 
“Thousands of my friends are go- 
ing,” observed ponytailed John Segall, 
18, as he queued up to get his passport 
in New York. “No one will be left in 
the city this summer except the junkies 


who couldn't rip off enough people to - 


get the bread to go.” Said Conrad 
Young, 23, as his plane circled Lon- 
don's Heathrow Airport for a landing: 
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"Transportation wants U.S. and foreign 
lines either to eliminate the youth fares 
or extend them to all North Atlantic pas- 
sengers. The department urges that 
youth fares be replaced by a more eq- 
uitable “stand-by” fare. Under it, any 
customer without a reservation could 
go to the airport and take his chances 
on getting a seat. After passengers with 
reservations were loaded onto a flight, 
the airline would fill up empty seats 
with stand-by customers on a first-come, 
first-served basis—and at a substantial 
reduction in price. d 
One of the most radical ideas is to 
have the 21 scheduled North Atlantic 
carriers pool some of their flights and ar- 
range departures in sequence, with all 
passengers flying stand-by. As soon as 


Rites of Passage: The Knapsack Nomads 


"Maybe I'll go to Switzerland. Or may- 
be Spain. Anyplace with lots of young 


people. Just follow the crowds." 
Old-fashioned hedonism remains an 


attraction. "I'll roam until my book of 


travelers checks gets down to the last 
leaf," said Viet Nam Veteran Steve Ve- 
rich of Akron, Ohio, traveling in West 
Germany. “When I was in the jungle, I 
vowed that if I ever got out alive, I'd 
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SHARING QUARTERS IN COPENHAGEN 


spend a long time in Europe—drinkin 
theocal brand and making it with all the 
chicks until I got my fill. Then I'd return 


home to do something constructive. But 
now my traveler's c 
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ico City for people under 26 or over 
64. That price is half the regular econ- 
omy fare, and U.S. lines have announced 
that they will match it. Some long-haul 
fares within the U.S. may also come 
down, because it is now cheaper for 
young people to fly to Europe than to 
many domestic points (round-trip econ- 
omy fare is $308 between New York 
and San Francisco, $224 between Bos- 
ton and Houston). 


Lure of Lower Fares 


As long-haul fares drift down the 
world over, the glories of travel will be 
opened to more and more people. Few- 
er than 6% of all Americans have ever 
been abroad, and the airlines would do 
well to entice many of the remainder 


to make the European trip, using the 
lure of lower fares. There are also un- 
counted opportunities for attracting 
many more foreigners to North Amer- 
ica. Since the upward revaluations of 
European currencies last May, the Ger- 
mans, Belgians, Austrians and Swiss 
can buy more for less in the U.S. Just 
under 1,000,000 Europeans visited 
America last year, and millions more 
could be tempted to make the trip if 
fares were generally lower. Some day be- 
fore long, Portlanders may be com- 
plaining of pollution by package tour, 
Philadelphians may be fleeing their city 
each summer to avoid the foreign-tour- 
ist crush, and Peorians may find their ho- 
tels and highways cluttered with hordes 
of blue-jeaned young Europeans. 


ve U.S. cities and Mex- 


hiists Ralph Cadeaux, chief of. 


cash find that penalties are generally 
harsher abroad than in the U.S. 

There is a maximum sentence of death 
for pushing drugs in Iran, though no 
Americans have been executed. 

One of youth's meccas is Amsterdam, 
where the populace is particularly toler- 
ant of the hip and hairy. City-funded 
sleeping projects have been set up in 
abandoned factories and warehouses, of- 
fering foam-rubber mat beds, showers 
and rock music for 804 a night. Copen- 
hagen is another In place. City fathers 
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SEARCHING FOR DRUGS IN SPAIN 
have opened new youth hostels and 
*youth cities" of cot-filled army tents 
where boys and girls, not always segre- 
gated by sex, can do more together than 
brush their teeth. At Vendersgade 8 in 
the middle of town, an advisory center 
directs new arrivals to cheap beds. Free 
rock concerts, orchestra recitals and 
open-air theater performances are held 
in the city. A municipally published 
multi-language newspaper for visiting 
youths, Use It, contains the latest on 


what to do—and not to do—in Copen- 
hagen. From a recent issue: “Bathing in 
the port and its canals, as well as in the 
ancient moats and in public lakes, is for- 
bidden, and anyhow the water is not very 
tempting.” 

Eastern Europe is also becoming 
something of a lodestone. Said a College 
of New Rochelle coed in Cracow, Po- 
land: “There’s always something to 
worry about—the black market, the se- 
cret police, talking too freely. I'd love to 
see my parents' faces when they got my 
postcard and realize I'm here." But a 
taste of Eastern Europe's goulash tour- 
ism is often prohibitively expensive, and 
the Soviets have been known to stretch 
the charge of “disseminating anti-Soviet 
propaganda” to cover even travel guides. 

The quest for adventure has led quite 
a few young wanderers out of Europe 
and into Asia. Incredibly cheap student 
charter flights leave almost daily from 
major cities. Typical fares: London to 
Bangkok for $185 one way ($528 reg- 
ular economy fare) and Rome to Is- 
tanbul for $46 ($116 economy fare). 

LJ 


In Asia, hitchhiking is generally easy. 
Chinese, Malay and Indian food at street 
markets and bazaars is cheap, if not in- 
testinally hazard-free. Visitors sleep in 
the youth hostels that are springing up 
across Asia, and sometimes in Sikh tem- 
ples. In Bali, they gather on the smooth 
sands of the practically deserted Kuta 
Beach, and some swim nude. They can 
stay in modest Bali bungalows for a cou- 
ple of dollars a day. E 

If the youth fares spread beyond Eu- 
rope's shores, many parts of the world 
will become targets for summer invasion. 
Expatriation on $5 a day is becoming as f 
institutionalized a summer pastime as f 
baseball. “A $200 round-trip ticket to | 
London lets you be a part-time dropout,” 
said Wayne Biddle, a Cornell teaching f 
assistant, over the Atlantic on a flight to f 
London. “You can go on the bum for a 
summer and still be back in time for 
classes. You can live a counterculture 
life-style and not really mean it at all. It's 
like they say, ‘Scratch a hippie and you'll 
find a Porsche.’ ” 


THE ECONOMY 


What U.S. Producers 
Are Up Against 


President Nixon has long been wor- 
ried that the U.S. is losing out in world 
markets because domestic labor costs 
are inflating so fast and kicking prices 
up so high. With that in mind, he 
stretched his usual hands-off approach 
to private pricing matters just a bit last 
week and called into the White House 
leaders of the two sides in the current 
steel-labor negotiations. He gave them 
both an innocuous pep talk, urging them 
to make a settlement that would allow 
the steel industry to remain at least some- 
what competitive in the world. Budget 
Chief George Shultz assured newsmen 
that the President “wasn’t trying to tell 


them what to settle for." The Admin- 
istration is resigned to a steel deal that 
will push up labor costs by at least 
10% a year—and give workers in oth- 
er industries another inflationary target 
to aim for. 

Several key indicators show just how 
badly these inflationary settlements are 
hurting the U.S. Items: 

» Steel imports in May hit 1,800,000 
tons—an amount equal to 16% of the 
nation's overall steel market. The total 
was the second highest in history, topped 
only in August 1968, when customers 
were also hedging against a strike. 
> Sales of imported cars in June surged 
to a historic high of 149,000, capturing 
16.1% of the U.S. market, or well 
over one-quarter more than a year ago. 
In the year’s first six months, sales of 
Volkswagens dipped slightly to 289,000, 
but that decline was more than made 
up by the incredible rise of Japanese 
cars. Poyotas rode up 57%, to 140,000 
carsijsold, and Datsuns jumped 136%, 
to 99:000. Japanese cars are selling fast 
ecause of high quality and low price, 
1d their manufacturers benefit notably 
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anese steel (automaking steel sells for 


an average of SS ton in Japan v. 
in the U.S.). l 

Part R: Department predicted 
that the nation’s merchandise trade ame 
plus will fall from $2.7 billion last year 
to about $500 million this year, the low- 
est since 1937. Reason: ur are ris- 
ing much faster than exports. : 

»‘Partly because the demands of U.S. 
labor are allowing foreign manufacturers 
to grab more and more American mar- 
kets, domestic manufacturers operated 
their plants at only 73.1% of capacity 
during the first quarter, an inefficient 
level that was the lowest since the late 
1950s. It is likely that the nation’s fac- 
tories also ran at a slow pace in the sec- 
ond quarter. One indicator: American 
steel production has fallen nearly 17% 
in the two months since early May. 
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INDUSTRY 
G.E.’s Manhattan Transfer 


Since 1967, more than 30 major cor- 
porations have decided to flee Man- 
hattan for the greener pastures of sub- 
urbia (Time, April 26), The corporate 
exodus shows no sign of abating. Now 
General Electric, the fourth biggest 
U.S. industrial company, has called it 
quits, at least for most of its top ex- 
ecutives and their staffs. The company 
will move 500 members of its 800- 
man headquarters staff—including the 
chairman, the president and many vice 
presidents—into a new office complex 
to be built on a 100-acre wooded site 
in Fairfield, Conn., 55 miles from the 
horrendous traffic congestion and fraz- 
zled nerves that characterize life in Man- 
hattan. The offices, to be completed in 
1974, will serve as a sort of corporate 
think tank, where G.E.’s long-range plan- 
ners can cogitate amidst chirping birds 
and croaking frogs. 

Company spokesmen are eager to note 
that G.E. is not "fleeing the city.” They 
prefer to See the move as part of a “long- 
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Sara's flowers and her food were ex- 
quisite distillations of the seasonal crops. 
Gerald's daily attire, bought at a sea- 
men's supply store, became the resort 
uniform: white duck trousers, striped jer- 
sey, the sailors work cap that Scott 
called a jockey cap in the novel. What 
set the Murphys apart was a special, 
large-minded devotion to each other and 
to their friends. Dos Passos called the 
marriage “unshakable—everyone was at 
his best around the Murphys." Though 
she was notably candid with them, Sara 
in particular doted on her friends: “It 
wasn't parties that made it such a gay 
time," she said. "There was such af- 


JR NIS | 


fection between everybody. You loved 
your friends and you wanted to see 
them every day." 

Despite the fact that he knew most 
of the giants of modern art, Gerald 
never collected their pictures. He was 
in some ways very much his merchant fa- 
ther's son. Just as the elder Murphy in- 
troduced many appurtenances of upper- 
class European life to the U.S., Gerald 
acquainted his friends in France with 
such American contrivances as Jazz rec- 
ords and waffle irons, portable bath- 
houses and inflatable rubber horses. Fitz- 
gerald was so awed by Murphy’s taste 
that he thought it must apply to ev- 
ery thing and consulted him on literary 


matters. Gerald did not really respond 
to his friend’s work. Indeed, it was 
only on rereading Tender Is the Night 
years later that he recognized that pages 
and pages of detail had been lifted in- 
tact from his life. 

Crack-up. Scott’s antics exasperated 
him, once to the point where he ban- 
ished him from Villa America for three 
weeks for tossing gold-flecked Venetian 
wine glasses over the garden wall at a 
dinner party. When Scott began os- 
tentatiously “studying” the Murphys for 
his fiction, Sara wrote him: “If you 
can't take friends largely, and without 
suspicion, then they are not friends at 
all. The ability to know what another 
person feels in a given situation will 
make—or ruin—lives.” But Gerald 
loved Scott at Fis best and “the region 
where his gift came from—when he'd 
tell you his real thoughts about people 
and lose himself in defining them.” 

For a while it looked as if the Mur- 
phys’ world was truly charmed, but 
like so many other worlds, it fell apart 
im the early '30s. Gerald had to take 
over Mark Cross, which was a million 
dollars in debt. The Fitzgeralds' crack- 
up began in earnest; Hemingway began 
the drift from wife to wife. Then, in a ter- 
rible 18 months, both the Murphys’ 
sons died, one of tuberculosis, the oth- 
er of meningitis. 

Gerald lived until 1964. He would 
have been delighted by Tomkins' book. 
A. marvel of taste and economy, it man- 
ages to convey the originality and grace 
of the Murphys' life. But one suspects 
that what Gerald would admire most is 
the 43-page section of pictures, presented 
as modestly as a family album—no large 
format, no color, no glossy. paper, ev- 
ery expense spared. The simplicity only 
enhances the.subjects: Picasso preening 
on La Garoupe; Cole Porter mugging 
on the Piazza San Marco; Hemingway 
displaying a day's catch; the Murphys” 
two small sons, looking the picture of 
health, gazing at the camera from the 
protection of their parents’ . us. 
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Rags and Bones 


ADAM RESURRECTED by Yoram Kaniuk, 
translated from the Hebrew by Seymour 
Simckes. 370 pages. Atheneum. $8.95. 


His name is Adam Stein, and he is 
a kind of W.C. Fields of the Jews. Once 
he was Europe's greatest clown, and 


more than that, a clairvoyant who could 
tell the history of anybody in the au- — 


dience from a piece of cloth held i 
his hand, read whole books through. 
their covers, and even, just by looking 
into a man’s eyes, tell that he had qt 
reled with his wife the night before 
Chatting about a movie, he would au 
tomatically register that the hero spoke 
4,266 words of dialogue (v. the her- 
oine's 2,437). He was also a swindler, 
an alcoholic and—well, of course, per- 
iodically insane, 

Adam, in short, possesses some 
of the manic gifts that used to be 
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YORAM KANIUK 
W.C. Fields in the desert. 


associated with divine madness. Like 
Dostoevsky's Prince Myshkin, he sees 
only absolutes in a world of ostensible 
reason. Almost singlehanded, he gives 
gnarled life to this book, the third nov- 
"el of Israeli Author Yoram Kaniuk. 
Voids and Pressures. A crazy house in 
the desert —dominated by enormous bib- 
lical presences, voids and the threat of 
war—is perhaps the only place where 
discussion of Hitlerism and the Jews can 
be conducted any longer; the grim docu- 
mentaries have become self-defeating by 
repetition, the outrage exhausted by its 
own weight. Appropriately, therefore, 
Adam Resurrected is centered on a flos- 
sy insane asylum near the Dead Sea. 
Predictably, the source of Adam's 
madness is the fact of his survival. He 
was spared the gas chamber at a Ger- 
man camp by Commandant Klein, *who 
didn't hate Jews any more than the av- 
erage butcher hates his cows." Adam 
agrees to calm and amuse the prisoners 
on their way to the gas chambers. Even 
when his wife and daughter pass through 
the line Adam giggles them on, bowing 
to Klein's austere logic that it is better 
to spare them as much final pain as pos- 
sible: “Nothing disturbed Commandant 
Klein as much as the dread that they 
might die screaming." It is also Klein’s 
fancy to have Adam act like a pet dog, 
making him crawl around his parlor on 
all fours and compete with his teeth 
for bones tossed to Klein’s dog Rex. 
So much for temporal hell remem- 
bered. Stein’s present haven js an in- 
stitute established by an eccentric Cleve- 
land widow persuaded that God was 
conceived in the desert by prophets 
who were themselves psychotics, As a fa- 
natic inmate explains: “We were a na- 
tion, a nation that betrayed its God. 
And we paid the highest price possible 
—we became smoke and ashes,” And 
all those who returned are, in Kaniuk's 
idiosyncratically mordant view, insane. 
During the day they live well. They are 
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allowed to work, make money, build 
houses, enjoy the illusion of progress. 
But at night they have nightmares and 
cry. “The insult scorches,” the author ex- 
plains. The knowledge, the final real- 
ization that they were “simply raw ma- 
terial in the most advanced factory of 
Europe, under a sky inhabited by God 
in exile, this information drives us cra- 
zy. Such humiliation! So we have turned 
this country into the largest insane asy- 
lum on earth.” 

When Stein arrives at the asylum 
—his latest of several commitments—he 
turns this antiseptic bedlam into a pri- 
vate club. He harasses the director. He 
delivers impromptu lectures on the his- 
tory of the drama. He hides bottles of 
Beefeater, Courvoisier and J&B behind 
every radiator and makes love to his 
lush but Germanically efficient nurse. 

Stein mocks his fellow inmates’ god. 
“Some hero,” he shouts at believers. 
“In his neighborhood he’s the bully, 
but among the other nations he’s hid- 
den in the crowd, scared stiff.” Finally, 
he leads a march into the desert to 
seek God—whom Adam at last imag- 
ines to be Commandant Klein—and an- 
nounces: “We are living in a cemetery. 
There is nothing to rescue.” 

Author Kaniuk sometimes floats away 
in the wash of his own rhetoric. But 
even his savagely forensic moments. are 
often saved by the self-mocking irony 
that seems particular to the Jewish con- 
sciousness. At the novel’s end, Adam is 
cured—and regrets it. But is he really 
cured? In a closing quote, taken from 
Lessing, Kaniuk sounds a motif that il- 
luminates the whole book: “Not all are 
free who scorn their chains.” 


Into the Night 


A PEEP INTO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
by Christopher Davis. 200 Pages. Harper 
& Row. $5.95, 

THE BOOK OF DANIEL by E.L. Doc- 
forow. 303 pages. Random House, $6.95. 


These two novels deal seriously with 
death in the electric chair, Inevitably 
they inflict a kind of emotional black- 
mail on the critical faculty. Legalized 
killing is a cruel and unusual procedure, 
80 that the condemned, whether guilty 
or innocent, become miserable victims. 
Under such circumstances, it takes very 
little skill to arouse pity and terror in 
the reader. 

Christopher Davis; always a pains- 
taking craftsman (Ishmael, Lost Sum- 
mer), reacts to the situation by un- 
derwriting to the point of blandness. 
His subject is William Kemmler, an ig- 
norant laborer who back in 1889 took 
a hatchet to his common-law wife when 
she complained of his sexual inade- 
quacies at the wrong moment: 

Guinea Pig. It was emphatically the 
wrong time for Kemmler, too, Dr. Al- 
phonse David Rockwell was then ad- 
Vancing the notion that electrocution 
would be a humane method for exe- 
cuting criminals. Thomas Edison and 
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"Fiction merging with reality. 
Such is my vision of the Concorde 
flight simulator, which instant- 
aneously fictionalizes true flight. 
Here, the genius of man has given life 
to a fantastic robot. Itis this | have 
symbolized in my painting” 


— F DEFOSSEZ, ARTIST 


If you needa crew-training flight simulator 
that precisely duplicates the behavior of 

any type of aircraft, from a hovering 
helicopter to a Mach 2 jet transport, come to 
ITT. Frances Sud Aviation did, for the 
Anglo-French supersonic Concorde program. 


An international corporation helping to make the worid's resources 


more useful to the world's people. International Telephone and 


Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. O European 


Headquarters: 11 Boulevard de l'Empereur, Brussels C? Latin 


American Headquarters: 437 Madison Avenue, New York. N.Y. C Africa 


and Middle East Headquarters: 190 Strand, London © Far East 
nd-Pacifin Heoadouaxterzs: 24 Dos Macux Do Central, Hong Kong 


€ 1971. International Telephone and Teiegraph Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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ETE ol Sense of Time 
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nicely E. of time is an inherent property 
sy animals as well as plants. The 
EU es quite precise time habits of 
Hy came birds, mammals and even fish 
{inw and exploited by canny hunt- 
Hndanglers, and the biological rhythms 
linn are currently under keen study. 
He: people may make an effort at un- 
IBMudiy, but it is unlikely that man, 
Miuy other animal for that matter, 
!l willfully break free from a sense of 


RoBERT G. FERGUSON 
Wheatley, Ont. 
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LETTERS 


who were not under his eye.” He also re- 
ferred to the “inexcusable inertia of Mar- 
shal Grouchy.” 


Reply from a Pilot-Astronaut 


Sir: In your article “Moscow High, Hous- 
ton, Low” [June 28], you revive the old “sci- 
entist-astronaut v. pilot-astronaut" issue 
in a way that is totally misleading. 

1. Brian O'Leary, whom you quote on 
the dominance of the test pilot at Hous- 
ton, left the program at an early stage of 
training. His qualifications to speak on 
NASA policy and procedures are little bet- 
ter than those of the man in the street. 

2. The ALSEP antenna on Apollo 14 
was initially aligned exactly according to 
settings supplied by Houston. Whether 
the base subsequently settled in the dirt 
or was pulled off position by one of the 
many cables attached to the station will 
never be known. In any event, to use 
that in your argument is ludicrous. 

3. The statement that we “acted like ro- 
bots,” etc., may very well have been said. 
However, if so, that is the first deroga- 
tory statement we have heard from any- 
one purporting to represent the scientific 
community. 

EpGar D. MITCHELL 
Captain, U.S.N. 
NASA Astronaut 
Houston 


> TIME regrets that Astronaut Mitchell 
was offended, but stands behind its report 
of the grumblings at NASA. 


The Pentagon and the Press 


Sir: Jt makes one shudder, to think how 
many other top-secret documents are in 
the hands‘of dedicated public servants gift- 
ed with prophetic hindsight such as Dan- 
iel Ellsberg. 
CAROL KOENEMANN 
Rochester 


Sir: Daniel Ellsberg—the only real hero 
to emerge from the Viet Nam War. 
ALFRED B. BIGELOW 
Washington 


Sir: Now that we have freedom of the 
press, how do we obtain freedom from 
the press? 
EDWARD HALBERT 
Major, U.S.A. 
Parkville, Mo. 


Sir: Reporters like myself who covered 
Viet Nam in the 1960s often had the 
sense of desperation a railway signalman 
might feel as he sees a train bearing 
down on a straying child and realizes, 
too late, that the semaphore in his charge 
is not functioning. Yet there is no con- 
solation in having been on what is now 
the winning side of those crucial argu- 
ments. There remains a bitter personal 
sense of waste and a conviction that the 
semaphores can and will break down again 
with catastrophic results. 

MALCOLM W. BROWNE 

New York Times Correspondent 

for South Asia 

Rawalpindi, Pakistan 


No Benefits 

Sir: Your article on the .Common Mar- 
ket [June 28] listed various grounds on 
which people here oppose entry, but ig- 


nores tie most important. This is that a 


Now, 

San Francisco 
and Hong Kong 
on the 

most beautiful 


flying 
experience 
in the world. 


San Francisco is a beautiful place. 
Now Japan Air Lines’ magnificent 
747 Garden Jet can take you 
there from Tokyo three days 

each week. And to Hong Kong, too. 
JAL jets there from Tokyo daily. 
From Hong Kong, if the U.S.A. 

is your destination, the Garden Jet 
also flies daily to Los Angeles 

via Tokyo and Honolulu. And the 
rich hospitality of Japan goes with 
you every mile of the way. 

For your seat in the gardens 

of Japan, contact your travel agent. 
Or call JAL. 
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ion of “informed thinking peo- 
DS iei that it will not bring eco- 
nomic benefits. One of the maino reanons 
for this is the annual cost of £ e pi 
lion (after the transition period) to a al- 
ance of payments. Recent CE. ere 
has shown the immense difficulty of achiev- 
ing such a “surplus,” and economists are to- 
tally justified in opposing the terms ar- 


Brussels. 
raped. JıM BOURLET 


London 


ir: was the same “fit of bloody-mind- 
an ae that made the indolent, insular 
British go into Europe in 1914 and 1939. 
Forgive us if we feel the matter of help- 
ing our Continental neighbors is less ur- 
gent this time. It's not that we think 
“Wogs begin al caai We want to fin- 
i ame of cricket first. 
Bares J.D. DOUGLAS 
Cheam, England 


Joy-Stick Control 


Sir: Your article on the eye-operated 
wheelchair [July 5] made me see red. It is 
a prime example of technology running 
wild. As a quadriplegic, I can state that 
most of us can operate the joy-stick con- 
trol on the battery-powered chair pictured 
by means of slight adaptations, the most 
extensive of which would be a lever reach- 
ing from the control to mouth level where 
it can be manipulated by tongue or lips. 
The costs of these adaptations are neg- 
ligible compared with the $700-$900 price 
quoted for the Sight Switch. 
YVONNE DUFFY 
Pontiac, Mich. 


It Takes Two 


Sir: Perhaps the idea of “victims in search 
of assassins" [July 5] is not so new, even 
if recently brought to public notice. About 
half a century back it was succinctly de- 
fined by D.H. Lawrence. In Women in 
Love he says, "It takes two people to 
make a murder: a murderer and a mur- 
deree. And a murderee is a man who is mur- 
derable. And a man who is murderable is 
a man who in a profound if hidden lust de- 
sires to be murdered." 
Kavita HosALI SYED 
Kent, Ohio 


Sir: To transform a minor insight into 
“a new discipline known as ‘victimology’ ” 
is to do a disservice to the serious study 
of human behavior. To argue that a per- 
son with ambition longs “lustfully” for in- 
jury and to juxtapose that suggestion with 
a picture of Robert Kennedy and the 
title “Is the Victim Guilty?” is, in my 
view, nothing short of obscene. 
HENRY BECK 

Irvine, Calif. 


Sir: “Is the victim guilty?” Very seldom. 
When society does not have an answer as 
to why Criminals are criminals, it tries to 
make the victim worthy of his injury. We 


HELEN ANDREWS 
Erie, Pa. 
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M ELIOT ELISOFON 
Back in 1963, before going on to our [Ree 

Tokyo and Moscow bureaus, Jerrold ‘ 
Schecter enrolled in seminars on Sino-So- 
viet Relations and Defense Policy at Har- 
vard, where he was spending a year as a 
Nieman fellow. His teacher: a brilliant 40- 
year-old professor of government from Ger- 
many named Henry Kissinger. 

Last winter Schecter started seeing Kis- 
singer again. By this time he was our White 
House correspondent and Kissinger the 
President's adviser. “I’m told Kissinger con- 
ducts National Security Council meetings 
the same way he used to run our seminars at 
Harvard,” says Schecter. “He has a wonder- 
ful way of summing up and synthesizing is- 
sues, but now he saves his own point of view 
for private talks with the President.” 

Schecter has his own private talks with 
his old professor on occasion, but he nat- 
urally had no hint in advance of Kis- 
singer’s dramatic trip to China. Like the 
other correspondents in the pressroom of 
the San Clemente Inn, he could only spec- 
ulate about what the President would say 
when his speech was announced. Schecter flew by helicopter to the Buri] 
bank television studio where the President spoke, and was waiting outsides Ji 
when Nixon posed briefly for photographers. The talk turned to dinner, Mi 
and Schecter suggested a Chinese restaurant. “That’s an idea,” said the Pres] 
ident. *I like Chinese food." Instead, however, they had dinner at Perino’s ub 
an Italian restaurant, where the correspondents ate at a nearby table. The fes-§ 
tivities finished, Schecter interviewed White House aides at San Clemente Mi 
and then started sending a 30-page file for our cover story. v 

At the same time, our bureaus filed their assessments of the startling f 
news, and from Hong Kong, Bruce Nelan described the events that led tom) 


the apparent softening of Peking's foreign policy. n 
e 


SCHECTER IN RED SQUARE 


Every music critic dreams of picking up a baton and conducting an ord 
chestra. For Music Critic William Bender, fantasy became reality last 
week when he went to hear the American Wind Symphony Orchestra pers 
form on a barge anchored in the Ohio River off the sleepy Appalachian 
town of Ravenswood, W. Va. Accepting what he mistakenly perceived tog 
be a tongue-in-cheek invitation from Sympbony Director Robert Bou 
dreau, Bender found himself walking the gangplank to the floating sym: 
phony and conducting a rousing rendition of Stars and Stripes Forever. 

“It was a dandy performance, if I do say so myself,” says Bender} 
whose other extracurricular achievements include writing last year's Emm 
Award-winning television documentary, Leopold Stokowski. “L am. still 
not sure whether the good folk of Ravenswood were applauding my bato 
work or the fireworks display that accompanied it, and I don't care. A 


good hand is a good hand.” 


The Cover: Photograph by Don Carl Steffen. 
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| Keeping Secrets 
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Seite ito e. cest Se oie 


No one knew. Barring some so-far un- 
detected insight by a journalist, diplomat 
or gypsy fortune teller, Henry Kissinger's 
excursion to Peking was a stunningly 
well-kept secret. Ironically, Kissinger's 
coup came at a time when the Pentagon 
papers had provoked new debate over se- 
crecy in government. To many, both in 
and out of government, the documents' 
publication proved that government se- 
curity was as leaky as a sieve, thereby en- 
dangering U.S. capability of dealing pri- 
vately with other nations. Actually, the 
opposite conclusion could be drawn 
from the fact that the report—the work 


| of more than 30 people—did not come 
| to even semipublic attention for years. At 
| any rate, the mission to Peking proved 

{| that the U.S. Government can almost al- 
ji) ways outfox the world, and especially the 


press, when it so chooses. Clearly, secre- 


© cy is still eminently possible, and so, it 
| would appear, is the skillful practice of 


Ir U.S. diplomacy. 


| Report Your Local Pusher 


The Wild West bounty system that 


T put a price on men's heads and waited 
| for others to collect has its modern ap- 
- plications. The Tampa, Fla., Chamber 


of Commerce initiated a "Turn in a 
Pusher" program almost six months 
ago, and the response has been a combi- 
nation of Gunsmoke and James Bond. 


RUSSIAN VIEW OF PENTAGON PAPERS 


TRIAL Co 
Ove M pr 


39 military-civilian 
monopolies occupied 
in some measure 
with the production 
of conventional 
‘arms used in 
Indochine“, 


military-industrial el 
i A 


43 monopolies 
producing basically 
civilian products 


Vol. 98, No. 4 


US: 


A code name is given each caller, 
and an elaborate payoff system involving 
a clandestine rendezvous is used to re- 
ward the anonymous informant. The 
cloak-and-dagger atmosphere is appar- 
ently part of the program’s lure. Said 
the program head: “People are interested 
in that type of thing—code names, se- 
cret drops. There’s a little 7 Spy in all 
of us.” 


Who Owns Boardwalk? 


While the impact of the Pentagon pa- 
pers continues to reverberate in the 
U.S., a Marxist explanation comes from 
the Soviet magazine Literaturnaya Ga- 
zeta. In the Russian view, the secret 
study was published because three fac- 
tions of monopolists were warring 
among themselves. 

According to Gazeta, the three fac- 
tions are: 1) makers of consumer and ci- 
vilian goods, 2) suppliers of military 
goods not used in the Viet Nam War, and 
3) military-industrial manufacturers 
whose goods are used in the war. As the 
Soviets see it, the civilian-sector monop- 
olists and non-Viet Nam military-indus- 
trial monopolists became disenchanted 
with the war. Upset over the inflation and 
shrinking revenues caused by the Indo- 
china involvement, the monopolists then 
arranged for the documents to be pub- 
lished as an embarrassment to the mili- 
tary-industrial monopolists who had 
reaped profits from the Viet Nam con- 
flict. Each of the newspapers that re- 
ceived and printed the Penta- 
Bon papers during the two 
weeks of court battles was sim- 
ply an agent of the dissident 
monopolies. 

After years of mutual at- 
tempts to improve Soviet- 
American relations, it is fright- 
ening that the Soviet Union 
still has so fantastic a view of 
U.S. affairs. But taken whim- 
sically the novel view does help 
explain other puzzling devel- 
opments in American life. For 
example, Golfer Lee Trevino’s 
victories in the U.S., Canadian 
and British Opens are little 
more than a Mexican-American 
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Cost of War 
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for the Senate Foreign Relations ( 
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revolt against the Anglo-Saxon 
monopolists who have dominat- 
ed the game. And the nation- 
wide telephone strike is not a 
worker-boss conflict at all, but 
an attempt by harried parents to 
wrest control of the telephone 
from the teen-age daughters 
who have so long monopolized 
>the line ollection, Haridwar 
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the announcement in the same Burbank 
studio where the slapstick Laugh-In 
show is taped, knew that the understated 
declaration had startled the world. 
With four aides, they skipped off in 
high spirits to Perino’s, a fashionable 
Los Angeles restaurant, where Nixon 
gleefully shook hands with bystanders 
on the sidewalk and his party cel- 
ebrated inside with a $40 bottle of Cha- 
teau Lafite Rothschild (1961) during 
dinner. Happy, too, was Kissinger; at 
the height of a brilliant career, he en- 
joys a global. spotlight and an in- 
fluence that most professors only read 
about in their libraries. 


New Perspectives 


Nixon’s elation was appropriate. Un- 
less some unforeseen and unlikely event 
aborts his trip, he will become the first 
Western head of state to visit Peking 
since Mao Tse-tung’s revolutionaries 
drove Chiang Kai-shek’s government out 
of power and off the mainland in 1949. 
He will thus dramatically shatter near- 
ly a quarter-century of total official es- 
trangement between the two powers. 
Certainly, that refusal to deal directly 
with each other has been blindly un- 
realistic, and in a sense Nixon's over- 
ture was only a move long overdue; it 
was high time for both nations to change 
their stance. Yet Nixon acted with de- 
termination and courage. The mere an- 
nouncement of a summit meeting throws 
relationships among many nations, large 
and small, into wholly new perspectives. 

Above all, the meeting could lead to 
a resolution of the long and bloody night- 
mare of the Viet Nam War. The meet- 
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KISSINGER & CHOU IN PEKING 


«a| Nixon's Coup: To Peking for Peace 


—other specific problems that have kept 
China and the U.S. from dealing civ- 
illy with each other: the status of 
Chiang's government on Taiwan, the ad- 
mission of Peking to the United Na- 
tions, the establishment of diplomatic 
relations. The unprecedented 16 hours 
of reasonable and unpolemic talks be- 
tween Kissinger and Chou and the re- 
sulting invitation to Nixon suggested 
that some progress had already been 
made on most of those topics. Oth- 
erwise neither side could hold much ex- 
pectation of achieving warmer relations 
at the summit level. 

Far more personally for Richard Nix- 
on, the embattled U.S. President stands 
a chance to emerge as a peacemaker 
—in time for a needed boost in popu- 
larity before he faces a tough re-elec- 
tion campaign in the fall of 1972. It 
would be ironic—and yet appropriate 
— if the man who launched a political ca- 
reer largely on the basis of his fervent 
anti-Communism were to cap it by es- 
tablishing himself as a leader who helped 
move the capitalist and Communist 
worlds toward a historic rapprochemen 
The shift in Nixon's attitudes has bet 
gradual but dazzling. During 
rean War, he urged the bom 
China; less than two years ago, - 
leaders assailed Nixon as. 
and crafty swindler and a mu 
Yet he soon may be applau à 
streets of Peking, walk through the Gate - 
of Heavenly Peace and dine with Mao 
and Chou. 

To be sure, much could still go wrong. 
There is no certainty that any of the 
high expectations will be achieved. Ob- 

unforeseen events could prevent 


wets i 
the meeting; Dwight Eisenhower's 196 
summit with Russia was thwarted when 
the Communists downed an American 
U-2 reconnaissance plane, and Lyndon 
Johnson’s similar hopes were dashed in 
1968 by the Russian invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. The biggest threat to Nixon’s 
trip would seem to be the uncertain sta- 
tus of the Viet Nam War. If the U.S. 
troop withdrawal program lags or the 
U.S. finds it necessary to resume mas- 
sive bombing of North Viet Nam, the 
T Chinese may renege on their invitation. 
- If the trip does come off, there is al- 
ways the possibility of a fundamental 
—or even temperamental—disagree- 
ment that could deliver a crushing blow 
to the world's newly aroused hopes. 
Warns Edwin O. Reischauer, former 
U.S. Ambassador to Japan: “The Amer- 
ican people must not expect too much 
too fast. We are still too hung up on 


China—either we hate her or we love 
her; we respond either with hostility or 
excitement.” 

Responding with more excitement 
than hostility, the rest of the world 
may take weeks or months to absorb 
the diplomatic turn and simmer down. 
Taiwan, of course, felt sorely threatened 
by the new U.S. coziness with Chinese 

Communism, fearing—with good reason 
| "|  —that its interests would be sacrificed. 

Ambassador James Shen, complaining 
| publicly of "a shabby deal," lodged a 
| strong private protest in Washington; a 
| Taipei statement said that Nationalist 
|^ China was still determined “to recover 
j 


the Chinese mainland" and would nev- 
er "yield to any pressure or violence." 
I Japan, which sees itself as the dom- 
T inant resident power in Asia, expressed 
public approval but private reservations 
about China's implicit challenge to its 
ties to the U.S. South Korea, still fac- 
ing Communist troops to its north, also 
protested—and proclaimed a day of 
| mourning for Taiwan. Obviously wor- 
= t gamely approving were South 
m's President Nguyen Van Thieu 
Minister Tran Van Lam, 
did not expect the [Nix- 
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malize relations even with our foes,’ 
Moscow, the power that stands to lose 
most from any collaboration between 
its two principal antagonists, so far has 
remained ominously quiet. Tass played 
the story straight, offering no comment. 

Yet most world capitals were ecstat- 
ic. In Paris, France-Soir bannered the 
announcement LE COUP DE NIXON and 
declared that Nixon’s decision turns 
the international situation topsy-turvy 
and “may soon bring peace without ca- 
pitulation or humiliation for anyone. 
Rome's Italian state radio called the 
news clamoroso, while South Africa's 
Johannesburg Star hailed the develop- 
ment as "the most needed move for- 
ward in the world's painful crawl to- 
ward assured peace." 

Worldwide speculation soared over 
the timing of the Nixon-Chou agree- 
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ment, the amazing success in keeping 
all the arrangements so secret and the 
possible concessions each side may have 
made in order to make the Peking sum- 
mit possible. U.S. officials declined to il- 
luminate these shadows. Only a dozen 
men in the entire Administration had 
been aware of the plans to send Kis- 
singer to Peking. They included Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers and 
several of his assistants, Kissinger and 
three of his aides, and Ellsworth Bun- 
ker, Ambassador to Saigon. Among 
those kept in the dark were Defense 
Secretary Melvin Laird, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and Vice President Spiro 


Agnew. 
Switching Signals 


The planning for the Kissinger trip 
began, in a sense, during the Opening 
weeks of Richard Nixon's 
Quietly and methodically, the President 
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A Secret Voyage of Henry K. 


Accompanying Kissinger on the flight 
were three aides: John Holdridge, a 
member of his staff who specializes in 
the Far East and speaks Chinese; Win- 
ston Lord, a special assistant; and Rich- 
ard Smyser, a Foreign Service officer 
who is an expert on Southeast Asia. 
The rest of Kissinger’s staff remained be- 
hind in Rawalpindi—as much in the 
dark as anybody else and no doubt hop- 
ing that their boss would soon recover 
from his bout with Delhi belly. 

_At noon on July 9, Kissinger and his 
aides landed at a deserted airfield on 
the outskirts of Peking. They were met 
by Marshal Yeh Chien-ying, a high-rank- 
ing Politburo member and two Foreign 
Office officials. Also on hand was Huang 
Hua, one of Peking’s top experts on 
U.S. affairs, whose move to Canada as 
Ambassador to Ottawa had been de- 
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layed because of the Kissinger trip. The 
group drove to a handsome villa on a 
small lake outside Peking and sat down 


^to a sumptuous Chinese lunch. While 


the rest of the U.S. delegation, ad- 
justing to their environment, ate with 
chopsticks, Kissinger stuck to knife and 
fork. At 4 in the afternoon, Chou En- 
lai arrived and serious talks got under 
way. Chou and Kissinger sat on op- 
posite sides of a table covered with 
green felt and talked through dinner 
and on into the night. 

Kissinger had brought with him a 
bulky volume containing prepared state- 
ments and position papers drafted by 
Nixon, Rogers and himself. There was 
no prearranged agenda. The President's 
visit was only one of many items dis- 
cussed. Kissinger chose his verbs with 
more care than usual. Two interpreters, 
one born in the U.S., the other a Chi- 
nese who attended Harvard, translated 
his words for Chou. But it was a re- 
dundant exercise. Chou speaks fluent 
English and occasionally corrected the 
translators. He used the translation rath- 
er to give himself time to frame his an- 
swers, which he delivered without once 
consulting his notes. pe. 

The following day, July 10, Kissinger 
and his party were given a tour of 


the Forbidden City. That afternoon, 
i sgn N A Dihkia ti FA 


„left July 5 


they resumed talks with Chou in the 
Great Hall of the People in Peking. 
The second session lasted as long as 


the first: about eight hours. In the dra- 


matic settings for the talks, said a -f | 


White House official, the Chinese were 
“enormously gracious and polite. On 
the human level, we were treated ex- 
traordinarily well. The mood of the ses- 
sion was precise and businesslike. There 
was no rhetoric on either side. We 
spoke frankly, directly and I believe 
usefully. It was not a conversation in 


which either side was trying to hold | E 


the other one up.” 
e 


After dining by themselves that night, 


the Americans rejoined the Chinese to 
work out the communiqué. On Sunda; 


] p.m. Kissinger's appearance 
his success. When he returned 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK & MAO TSE-TUNG (1945). 
A day of mourning for Taiwan. 


|! did not work on the project in the 
Oval Office, where the President sees 
many visitors daily, but in the more se- 
cluded Lincoln Room. Though China ex- 
peris; were aware of a major policy 
| review, they were kept in the dark, In 
p fact, the community of Sinologists 
I grumbled that Nixon was not properly 
following up his contacts with Peking. 


J^ Great Impact 


d i4 Thus Kissinger was able to embark 
d on his diplomatic adventure—a five-na- 
| tion trip ostensibly related to the war 
IM in Viet Nam—and to fly into Peking 
| from Pakistan without arousing suspi- 
cion, while pretending to be ill with a 
| stomach ailment (see box, page 13). He 
| Hu arrived in Peking fully aware that Chou 
Ii was more than willing to see Nixon. 
But just what the Kissinger-Chou talks 
produced that convinced both sides that 
they would benefit from a summit meet- 
ing remains one of the mysteries sur- 
rounding the affair. Uncertainty that 
matters would go smoothly was un- 
doubtedly a reason for all of the se- 
crecy; if they had not, the resulting 
publicity could have produced a disil- 
lusionment that would have prevented 
© another attempt later, 
| The extraordinary Nixon-Kissinger 
| diplomatic venture is certain to have a 
! great impact on at least three specific 
EN issues: 
THE WAR. In his announcement, the Pres- 
|^ ident did not mention Viet Nam, but it 
is inconceivable that his trip is not re- 
I lated to a potential settlement. To that 
| nd, the mere opening of direct com- 
"M munication with Peking could prove im- 
IM mensely helpful. Even if it wanted to, 
_ China could not force Hanoi to nego- 
tiate realistically toward a settlement 
that Would be face-saving for both sides. 
Hanoi clings stubbornly to its indepen- 
dence and can always look toward Mos- 
cow to fill in military supplies that 
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ins influential because of its current 
Reb to Hanoi in the war. 
China watchers are increasingly con- 
vinced that Peking's leaders are tired 
of this drain on their time, money and 
matériel and are eager to concentrate 
on building. their economy—and con- 
fronting some 400,000 Soviet troops 
poised near their borders. Moreover, 
they no longer fear that the U.S. will 
emerge from the war in any position 
that would seriously embarrass the Com- 

ist forces. 

ee likely Kissinger assured Chou 
that the U.S. would stick to its with- 
drawal plans and might well have ceased 
all active combat missions by the time 
Nixon goes to Peking. In return, Chou 
may have agreed to press Hanoi to 
seek a settlement short of a takeover 
of South Viet Nam—in the confidence 
that this would eventually happen any- 
way. Chou probably promised Kissinger 
that China would be willing to take 
part in a new Geneva-style conference 
to seek a negotiated settlement of the en- 
tire Southeast Asia conflict, thus taking 
the initiative away from the U.S.S.R. 
Chou conveyed such a willingness to a 
visiting Australian official last week. 

Meanwhile, back in Paris, the peace 
talks were making little headway. Chief 
U.S. Negotiator David Bruce, who is 
to be replaced by Career Diplomat Wil- 
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Nobody Here But Us Moderate TR 


JN the cavernous Peking Gymnasium 
a former diplomat named Yao Teng- 
shan last month was unceremoniously 
dragged before a gallery of 4,000 ap- 
proving spectators, then forced to bow 


down in humble obeisance while his- 


hands and arms were twisted behind 
his back. The leader of a Red Guard 
unit during the frenetic Cultural Rev- 
olution, which all but paralyzed China 
between 1966 and 1969, Yao was ac- 
cused of mounting a raid on the Chi- 
nese foreign ministry, burning down the 
British chancellery, and plotting a per- 
sonal assault on Premier Chou En-lai. 
Yao's reported sentence: ten years in 
prison. 

When Yao's trial got under way, the 
Chinese made a special effort to see 
that the foreign diplomatic community 
in Peking was fully aware of the pro- 
ceedings, Chou himself has pointedly 
mentioned the case in recent conver- 
sations with foreign visitors. The mo- 
tive is obvious: China’s current leaders 
are sparing no effort: to dissociate them- 
selves from the ideological frenzy that 

: threatened China with total chaos and 
.mystified the watching world for much 
of the 1960s. Though its press and 
radio still crackle with anti-U.S. and 
anti-Soviet vitriol, Peking is in the midst 
of a prodigious effort to demonstrate 
that China is once again in the hands 
of responsible moderates, 
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But China considers Taiwan its high- 
est-priority problem—so the basic con- 
flict is serious. The most likely solution 
is that the U.S. will agree to withdraw 
its insignificant force of some 9,000 mil- 
itary personnel from Taiwan, as China 
insists. The U.S. has long since stopped 


est in such mundane matters as increas- 
ing production of food and industrial sta- 
ples, including steel and heavy machin- 
ery—not the makings of a Kitchen 
Debate, perhaps, but more than antima- 
terialistic old Mao is likely to welcome. 
LJ 

Where does Mao stand nowadays? 
In their relentless campaign to cut the 
left out of China's leadership, Chou 
and Co. have sliced very close to the 
Chairman himself. Chiang Ching and 
Chen Po-ta have dropped out of polit- 
ical sight. Chen has also been the ap- 
parent target of recent Peking press 
attacks on "political swindlers" and "big 
careerists"—a sign that he has been rel- 
egated to complete political oblivion. 

Could it happen to Mao? Impossible, 
if only because he is revered as some- 
thing close to a god. Some Sinologists 
suggest that of late Mao has withdrawn 
into a kind of moody isolation, as he 
has done before when the tide of events 
has run against him. In domestic af- 
fairs particularly, it is speculated, Mao 
exercises mainly a veto power, while 
the “responsible men" have the initiative. 
But while it is true that he has been 
seen outside the vermilion walls of his 
quarters in the Forbidden City in Pe- 
king only once in the past three months, 
that is hardly remarkable for a man of 
Mao's age (77) and detached, emperor- 
like status. What matters is that he has 
not chosen to stand in the way of his 
country's slow move toward moderation 
—or of its invitation to Richard Nixon. 


Kui Kangri 


any regular naval patrols in the Tai- 
wan Strait. It will not renounce its trea- 
ty obligation, and Peking could quietly 
agree not to attack the island, at least 
for the near future. This would amount 
to what has been euphemistically called 
*a one-China policy—but not now." The 
Chinese are not likely to attack Taiwan 
anyway; any such attempt would be a 
bloody and costly venture. China hopes 
that Chiang’s regime will simply wither 
after the Generalissimo's death. What- 
ever the tactic, the long-range future of 
a non-Communist Chinese government 
on Taiwan is not bright. 
U.S. ADMISSION AND RECOGNITION. Bluntly, 
Washington now considers Taiwan's po- 
sition in the U.N. expendable and un- 
tenable. The U.S. is unlikely to vote 
for the admission of mainland China 
to the United Nations or the expulsion 
of Taiwan from the Security Council. 
But it can reasonably drop its insis- 
tence that China's admission is an im- 
portant question requiring approval by 
a two-thirds vote of the General As- 
sembly. As a merely procedural ques- 
tion, admission would require only a 
majority vote. Since a majority (51 to 
49) voted last year to admit China and 
that sentiment is clearly growing, the out- 
come seems certain. Taiwan has threat- 
ened to leave the U.N. should that 
happen. If it were clear that Taiwan 
would not do so, the U.S. could vote 
against—but not fight—an alternative 
Albanian resolution that calls for a Sims 
ple majority vote on substituting Pe= 
king for Taiwan. Under these circum: 
stances, it would likely carry. The U.S 
decision on what it will do is expected 
to be announced this week—and was un- 
doubtedly revealed to Chou by Fiaa 
The U.S. is one of 63 nations that 
still recognize Taiwan as the legal gov- 
ernment of China. When Nixon meets 
Chou and Mao, he will—in effect, if 
not technically—be recognizing the 
Peking government. Some continuing 
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diplomatic tie seems inevitable Di i 
talks go well. It could begin below t e 
ambassadorial level—but with skilled 
diplomats in the posts—to avoid im- 
mediate protocol problems. The differ- 
ence between this and full-scale Tec- 
ognition would be mainly illusory. 


How Others See It 


As difficult and significant as those is- 
sues may be—and any one of them 
could conceivably disrupt a Nixon-Chou 
dialogue and negate the long and pa- 
tient maneuvering to achieve a working 
relationship—a more important and less 
fathomable question looms. What of 
the Soviet Union? It is a far more for- 
midable force in world affairs than 
China, and it must distrust any degree 
of Sino-American cooperation. The 
Main motivation for China’s new out- 


ward diplomatic push seems to be its de- 
sire to join the big-power chess game 
and check its glowering Communist 
neighbor, which last week made its na- 
val presence known in the Indian Ocean 
by sending a warship into Singapore’s 
harbor. The most evident thing that the 
U.S. is giving China is big-power status 
—well before it has developed the econ- 
omy, technology or political muscle to 
merit it. 

Kremlinologists are certain that Mos- 
cow factions are at odds over how to re- 
spond to. Nixon's long reach toward 
the East. The hard-liners, it is felt, are ar- 
guing that the U.S. has shown its true 

Jors, cannot be trusted, so why seek 
"Soviet-American agreements on strate- 
> gic arms or accommodations with the 
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uled to visit several Balkan countries, 
including Rumania, Yugoslavia and AI- 
bania, this fall, Moscow 1s expected to 
demand more discipline from its East- 
ern satellites so as to discourage any 
new drift toward China. The U.S. move 
may thus inadvertently make life tough- 
er for some of the most independent- 
minded Communist leaders. © 

Yet in the main arena, the Kremlin’s 
more practical and progressive leaders 
are expected to win out. Rather than 
withdraw and isolate itself as China 
did, the U.S.S.R. will probably resume 
its peace offensive and compete for in- 
fluence in the West. These Soviet lead- 
ers consider arms limitations too ad- 
vantageous to pass up. Besides, they 
have no desire to antagonize both Chi- 
na and the U.S. For them, the pos- 


sibility of an eventual two-front war is 
unthinkable. The first real sign of which 
way the U.S.S.R. will go may come in 
the resumed SALT talks. An intriguing 
side issue is how long Peking can con- 
tinue to accuse Moscow of cozying up 
to the U.S., while claiming for itself 
the role of the only pure Marxist foe 
of American imperialism. The Wash- 
ington-Peking rapprochement may well 
disillusion the New Left everywhere; 
this could benefit Moscow in its ideo. 
logical competition with Peking. 

The impact on Japan is also a weighty 
US. consideration. While Japan’s larg- 
est daily, Asahi Shimbun, called the 
Nixon trip “the diplomatic coup of the 
century,” the Sato Boverament was 
stunned that it had not been consulted 
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THE WAR 


The Families Are Frantic 

With each hint of progress in the 
Viet Nam negotiations, there comes a 
special quickening of hope for several 
thousand Americans, the families of 
1,600 military men missing or impris- 
oned in Southeast Asia. For them, the 
maneuverings of international diploma- 
cy—be they new proposals from the 
North Vietnamese or the prospect of a 
peace-making presidential visit to China 
—are translated into a single, very per- 
sonal reality: the fate of a husband, 
son, father or brother. 

For years the families were largely ig- 
nored in the clamor of a widening war. 
Then, with the decision to withdraw 
from Indochina, release of the prisoners 
became a major issue. After an un- 
successful rescue raid on a deserted pris- 
on camp at Son Tay last November, 
the families closed ranks behind the 
Nixon Administration’s insistence that 
freeing the P.O.W.s was the necessary 
first item for negotiating a peace in 
Southeast Asia. But since then, disen- 
chantment and frustration have some- 
what eroded the President’s support 
among P.O.W. wives and parents. Fol- 
lowing Hanoi’s latest proposal, which 
seemingly offers release of the men im- 
prisoned in North and South Viet Nam 
in return for total U.S. withdrawal by 
year’s end, a split is developing among 
the families. To the anguish of both 
sides, it is close to dividing them on 
the means to their basic goal: bringing 
the men home. 

Splinter Groups. In May, a new group 
was formed by families who consider 
Administration policy toward prisoners 
an excuse for prolonging the war. 
P.O.W.-M.I.A. (Missingin Action) Fam- 
ilies for Immediate Release—who count 
some 300 relatives among the supporters 
of their stance—called a press confer- 
ence in Washington to demand that the 
President set a definite withdrawal date 
in exchange for the release of the pris- 
oners. The group's organizer, Mrs. Har- 
old Kushner of Danville, Va., charged 
the Administration with “using the 
prisoner issue to buy time for the 
South Vietnamese government." Anoth- 
er member was more blunt. Said Mrs. 
Louis F. Jones: “They cannot use my 
husband to spread the blood of 45 
young men a week on Viet Nam." 

Another rare public expression of dis- 
content came in a letter last week to Pres- 
ident Nixon. Signed by the relatives of 
six prisoners, the letter urged Nixon 
not to reject Hanoi's offer in order to en- 
sure the survival of the Saigon gov- 
ernment: “We fear that we will spend 
years chasing the light at the end of 
the tunnel, while for our men in the pris- 
on camps, one by one the light will go 
out forever." : 

The largest organization of prisoner 
families, the National League of Fam- 
ilies of P.O.W.s/ M.I.A. has likewise felt 
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there are pressures for the organization 
to take a public position on the nego- 
tiations. One league official predicts the 
formation of splinter groups at the 
league's convention in September. The 
meeting, the official concedes, is likely 
to be a stormy one. Mrs. James Stock- 
dale of Branford, Conn., league foun- 
der, acknowledges “a tremendous di- 
vergence of opinions." Says Mrs. Stock- 
dale: “There is the whole range—from 
immediate withdrawal to ‘trust the Pres- 
ident.’ But as time goes on our frus- 
tration grows. The families are frantic. 

The Administration’s cool response 

to North Viet Nam’s most recent pro- 
posals has reinforced disaffection with 
Nixon's policy. Says Mrs. Daniel Glenn 
of Jacksonville, wife of a Navy pilot 
shot down four days before Christmas 
1966: “All along the President has been 
hiding under the shield of bringing the 
men back. Now that there's an op- 
portunity to do so, he's shirking it." 
Mrs. Robert Fuller, also of Jacksonville, 
has another view of Administration re- 
action to demands for a withdrawal 
date: “I think I would begin to resent 
the P.O.W.s very much if I had an 18- 
year-old son who was just saying good- 
bye. This is why I resent the President 
giving the people the attitude that the 
U.S. is still there because of the P.O.W.s. 
It sort of puts us in the middle." 

Support for One President. Nixon's 

- policy is still strong, however. Says Mrs. 
George Brooks of Newburgh, N.Y.: "I 
have gone with the Administration right 
along, and I still am with the Admin- 
istration.” Adds Mrs. Richard Bodden 
of Downers Grove, Ill.: “We have one 
President and he is head of the coun- 
iry and has access to most of the knowl- 
edge. I have faith." 

Through the years of uncertainty 
about the fate of the men, the families 
have developed a diplomat's sensitivity 
to the nuances of Negotiating ploys. 
While the majority views Hanoi's latest 
offer with sad skepticism, the wariness 
has begun to extend to the public state- 
ments of American officials. Republican 
National Committee Chairman Robert 
Dole's recent statement that there were 
"just" 1,600 men missing in Indochina 
Sent shock waves through the tightly 
knit family Organizations, as did Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers’ insis- 
tence that the U.S. "can't absolutely 
abandon our national objectives to pay 
ransom." The deferential briefings from 
Presidential Adviser Henry Kissinger 

and Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird 
are recalled by some with bitterness, 
How many P.O.W. families share the 


disenchantment is impossible to de- 
termine. But Mrs. Fuller voices a bit- 
ing new version of the briefings: “Now 
that I know about ‘orchestration’ and 
‘crescendo’ and all those beautiful words 
they use for war—which makes you 
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THE ECONOMY 


Overriding Issue 

If Richard Nixon’s China initiative 
hastens the end to the war and re- 
moves Viet Nam as an issue in the 
1972 campaign, the election could turn 
on the President’s overriding domestic 
problem: the economy. The polls and 
the politicians say that the economy is 
the voters’ No. 1 worry on the home 
front, and that people are displeased 
with the way the President is handling 
the twin troubles of unemployment and 
inflation. Labor unionists, feeling par- 
ticularly victimized by rising prices, are 
using their ultimate weapon to force 
fat wage increases. Last week half a mil- 
lion telephone and railroad workers 
marched out on strike. Last week, too, 
labor chiefs and leading Democrats 


GEORGE MEANY 
Thunder against recession. 


sharply stepped up their offensive against 
Nixon’s economic policies and spelled 
out more explicitly than ever their pro- 
grams for change. i 

Mills' Medicine. A.F.L-C.LO. Presi- 
dent George Meany went on Meet the 
Press and called for immediate wage 
and price controls. Next day Meany 
stood before 600 cheering unionists at 
a Washington conference and thundered 
that Nixon "has piled recession on top 
of inflation, and he has dumped the dou- 
ble burden Squarely on the shoulders 
of the American People.” With equal 
passion, the charges were echoed by a 
succession of speakers at the meeting, in- 
cluding Speaker of the House Carl AI- 
bert, Washington Senator Henry Jack- 
son, Public Employees Union Chief 
Jerry Wurf and four other A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
Vice presidents, ym 
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the object of such a citation attempt. 
The 226-to-181 House vote averted an 
eventual court test of whether Congress 
would have violated the First Amend- 
ment had it cited CBS. 

Deceit and Fraud. The leadership of 
both parties as well as the chairmen of 
Sıx committees broke congressional pro- 
tocol by voting against the Commerce 
Committee's contempt proposal, thus hu- 
miliating the committee chairman, West 
Virginia Democrat Harley O. Staggers. 
Some of the leaders publicly claimed 
that they had acted to protect the press. 
“I don't condone the deceit and fraud 
of CBS in this documentary,” said Re- 
publican Leader Gerald Ford, “but I 
had to weigh that on the scale of the 
overriding issue of freedom of the press.” 
Actually, Republican leaders did not rel- 
ish the thought of the Nixon Admin- 


AR 


REPRESENTATIVE STAGGERS 
"Selling of the Pentagon": No Sale. 


istration's Justice Department having to 
prosecute CBS in a sensational trial 
with elections approaching. 

But the dominant reason for the vote 
was that CBS had conducted an all-out 
lobbying campaign against the citation, 
skillfully using executives of its local af- 
filiates to urge Congressmen from their 
areas to vote against it. That kind of pres- 
sure was effective. While few Congress- 
men have any great affection for the 
press, and especially television, they rely 
on local TV interviews and news clips 
—particularly the linking of their names 
with announcements of new federal proj- 
ects in their districts—to impress their 
constituents. 

The real sentiment of the House 
may have been expressed by one lead- 
er, who claimed that if the vote had 
been secret it would have gone about 
5 to l against CBS. Asked if he 
thought CBS executives had “learned 
any lesson” in their clash with the 
House, Staggers replied bitterly: “Yes 
CC-(hàt they 
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Rebellion in the House 


For years the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, unlike its more visible coun- 
terpart in the Senate, has seemed more 
like a branch of the State Department 
than an independent representative of 
Congress. Said one influential member: 
“The first question that used to be asked 
in this committee was: Why are we pii 
doing this? The Administration didn't $ 
ask for it.” f 

After such a long career of insti- 
tutional obsequiousness, it came as a par- 
ticular surprise when the committee last 
week voted to cut off aid to two dic- $i 
tatorships, those of Greece and Pakistan. li 
In both cases two Administrations have 
weaved and waffled along an uncertain 
policy line, finally deciding that although 
the actions of the two regimes were re- 
pugnant, U.S. strategic interests argued 
continued aid. 

After Greece was placed under mil- 
itary dictatorship in 1967, the U.S. 
stopped delivery of all heavy military 
equipment, such as tanks and field guns. 
Believing that it had received verbal as- 
surances that. the colonels in charge 
would restore some of the nation's free- 
doms, however, the Nixon Administra- 
tion last September formally lifted the 
embargo on heavy arms and asked Con- 
gress this year for nearly $118 million 
in new aid. Though it was still not 
happy with the junta's internal policies, 
Greece remained vital to NATO's south- 
ern flank and to the Sixth Fleet, newly 
challenged by the Soviet navy. 

Friendly Persuasion. The Greek gov- 
ernment has since made clear that it 
has no intention of restoring democracy 
any time soon. Earlier this year inves- 
tigators from the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee concluded that "the 
policy of friendly persuasion has clearly 
failed. Indeed, the regime seems to have 
been able to exert more leverage on us 
than we have been willing to exert on the 
regime." Worse still was the fact that 
American assistance, particularly after 
the resumption of full aid in September, 
was looked upon by the Greek people as 
American support of one of the world's 
nastier regimes. 

In Pakistan, the actions of the re- 
gime make the Greek colonels look 
like benevolent despots. To keep its East- 
ern halt from seceding, the government 
has murdered countless thousands, per- — 
haps hundreds of thousands, of its own | 
citizens and has assiduously sought to de- - 
stroy the East's ancient Bengali cul 
The White House still asked Congi 
to appropriate nearly $132 millio 
aid to Pakistan in the new fiscal 
in effect, says Democratic Rep 
tive Cornelius Gallagher, ^ 
slaughter and spreading pestilen 
affected by the committee's vote 
million in direct emergency aid for the 
civil war's victims.) : 

In neither case is the committee's ac- 
tion absolute, even if approved by the 
House and the Senate. The President 

yarrestore aid to Greece—at the 


d 


lower level of last year—if he tells Con- 
gress in writing that aid is an S 
riding requirement" of U.S. nationa 
Security. To receive its allotment, Pak- 
istan will have to assure reasonable sta- 
bility in the East and provide security 
for the millions of refugees who have 
fled to neighboring India. i 

Tie the Giver. Though the outcome in 
the House is by no means certain, Pres- 
ident Nixon has now been bluntly told 
that he can no longer count on a docile 
House Foreign Affairs Committee as 
counterpoise to the often rebellious Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. Mem- 
bers of the House are increasingly aware 
that the strings of foreign aid tie the giv- 
er as well as the receiver. 1 

Indeed, the committee's action un- 
derlines a basic dilemma of the whole 
aid program. Both by giving and with- 
drawing aid, the U.S. in a sense med- 
dles in a country's internal affairs. By 
denying aid to a government it dis- 
approves of, the U.S. opens itself to ac- 
cusations that its policy is too “mor- 
alistic”; moreover, often a regime thus 
pressured only turns more obdurate. 
That in fact was the immediate re- 
action of the Greek government, which, 
in almost comical absurdity, compared 
itself to the Athenians standing against 
the might of Persia. 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY 
On the Road with Agnew 


With stops in Spain, Morocco and 
Portugal this week, Vice President Spi- 
ro Agnew will wind up his 32-day, ten- 
nation tour of Asia, Africa and Eu- 
rope. TIME Correspondent Hays Gorey 
has been with the Vice President all 
the way. From the Congo, he sent the fol- 
lowing assessment: 


At Seoul, his first official stop, Spiro 
Agnew firmly planted his foot on the 
Platform of his slow-moving, flag-em- 
blazoned Jeep, and hung on tight. The 
determination was unmistakable and 
prophetic. On this, his third official trip 
abroad, the Vice President was clearly 
determined to resist his well-known pro- 
clivity for putting his foot in his mouth. 
The result has been a mission free of se- 
rious or even amusing gaffes like the 
Philippines miscue in 1969, when Ag- 
new nearly sat on President Marcos. 

Agnew abroad is dignified, correct 
and, above all, distant, the gracious tea- 
time and dinner companion of potentates 

and princes, ministers and maharajahs. 
Tall and tanned, he is meticulous to 
the point of having every last hair in 


place, even after stepping out of a mi- 
nor gale. He has done his homework. 
In private talks and ceremonial func- 
tions, Agnew, from all available ey- 
idence, has performed flawlessly. Per- 
haps too flawlessly. 


No Contact. Unlike traveling Vice 
idents Hubert Humphrey and Lyn- 
hnson before him, Agnew scru- 
yoids contact with all but the 

} countries he visits. The ex-,. 
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planation offered by his aides and Agnew 
himself is that it is not his style „to 
plunge into crowds or conduct foreign 
diplomacy in a manner that. accom- 
modates "dramatic television pictures. 
A more compelling impression is that 
of a VIP who feels it beneath his dignity 
to display any warmth for or interest in 
ordinary people. For six days, Agnew en- 
joyed the plush appointments of Seoul's 
Chosun Hotel, emerging only for cere- 
monial functions or to play golf and ten- 
nis. One day when it rained, he ordered a 
Ping Pong table sent up to his room. He 
visited no American soldiers, Korean 
hospitals, schools, marketplaces or hous- 
ing projects. In Singapore, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia and Ethiopia, the routine 
was essentially the same. In Kenya, Ag- 
new visited the Treetops wild-game pre- 
serve, conferred briefly with President 
Jomo Kenyatta, later lunched with him 
and his ministers, and golfed. 
Agnew's relations with the press 


UPI 


AGNEW IN THE CONGO 
Every hair in place on a palace four. 


have done little to soften his austere 
image. Indeed, he and his staff have 
shown little more than an icy tol- 
erance for either the trayeling press con- 
tingent or native journalists. During 
an airborne press conference, the Vice 
President accused the American press 
of a Communist bias, As a result, for- 
eign press coverage has frequently 
been less than flattering. The Kuwait 
Times, in an editorial titled “An Odd 
Experience with American Courtesy,” 
complained that Agnew 
only a “palace visit,” 
masses, and ironically enough, for the 
local pressmen 
well have taken 
corner of the Similarly, the 
of unprecedented Security "to keep pho- 
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POLITICS 
The First Casualty 


Harold Hughes raised th 
no one saluted. Last Week the à af 
ator from Iowa accepted the i 
nouncing he had made 4 “Cleary, 
irrevocable” decision Not to wi 
1972 Democratic presidential n A AN 
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SENATOR HUG 
Accepting the obvious. 


S. 4 National Committee Chairman 
b^ OBrien last week called together 
didates to hammer out pri- 
itations. The party is 


Demoni 


twoup in reaching an agreement to 
Jolie! TV and radio spending to 54 per 
on ax AMirgistered voter (Democrat and Re- 
plan) in each of the primary states, 

tal of $2.8 million per candidate 

; | the 20-plus primaries looming 
eisceh How many of the Democratic 
rd Hif Els can raise that much remains 


NEW YORK PROSTITUTES: A BUMPTIOUS & BUSY CROWD AROUND TIMES SQUARE 
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NEW YORK 
Scattering the Pigeons 


Once, in a blushing euphemism, they 
were known as "ladies of the night." 
Today they are called hookers, and in 
Manhattan, at any rate, their activities 
are not confined to the dark hours. 
Both in broad daylight and the neon 
night, they flash the pink, orange and 
purple hot pants of the Aquarian Age, 
not to mention the high boots that were 
once a specialty of their profession and 
are now merely fashionable. In the 
spring they sprout from the sidewalks, 
squawking, cackling and ogling potential 
customers, fanning out from the bawd- 
walk they have made Times Square. 

This year New York's prostitutes 
seemed particularly blatant. Growing 
numbers of businessmen, tourists and 
residents have complained of being ver- 
bally and sometimes physically harassed. 
Earlier this year a man was murdered 
by hookers outside the Hilton Hotel 
when he shunned their advances. An- 
other, a former West German Cabinet 
member, was robbed by a team of girls. 

Pimp Squad. In retaliation two weeks 
ago, a judge in the city's criminal court 
took the unprecedented action of hold- 
ing two alleged hookers without bail, ex- 
plaining that “the midtown area was 
inundated with prostitution." The girls 
received some unexpected support: 
Women's Liberationists quickly picketed 
the courthouse, protesting female ex- 
ploitation. But the resultant publicity 
could not have been better for Mayor 
John Lindsay, who was at the same 
time launching the city's ritual annual 
crackdown on the sidewalk sirens. 

With customary élan, the police joined 
the fray. Captain Daniel McGowan of 
the Public Morals Task Force was as- 
signed to the new post of “Director of 
Prostitution Control." Patrols in the area 
were beefed up with plainclothesmen 


borrowed from the gambling detail and 
men of the mobile Tactical Patrol Force; 
many armed with cameras to capture 
the girls in the act of soliciting. There 
were also efforts to discourage, through 
arrests, the live sex shows that com- 
plement the streetside spectacle, and 
some talk, mostly just that, of pros- 
ecuting “Johns,” as the girls call their 
customers. Finally, the police established 
a special “pimp squad” to tackle the 
problem at one of its sources. Faced 
with harassment from all sides, the birds 
took flight. 

Tide of Nature. Many of the more af- 
fluent—some of the girls make an es- 
timated $300 and up a day—set off for 
the healthier climes of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Atlanta. Others be- 
gan testing the more gentle currents of 
Manhattan's East Side. A goodly num- 
ber simply stayed home in bed, en- 
joying the holiday. 

The results were briefly miraculous. 
For all of two days last week, New York- 
ers were treated to the rare sight of a vir- 
tually hookerless Times Square. Gone 
also were the “pimpmobiles,” the gaudy 
cars of the girls’ “managers.” The place 
seemed eerily empty and colorless, Even 
more curious was the situation in the 
courts. For the first time in 15 years, a 
day passed without a single arraignment 
for prostitution. “We usually have 75 
to 80 prostitutes in here every day,” said 
an unbelieving court clerk. “Today we 
had none.” 

The crackdown, all agreed, was the 
most spectacular in recent years. News- 
papers had a field day. Reformers ex- 
perienced the self-righteous glow of suc- 
cess. But like most efforts to stem the 
tide of human nature and commerce, 
the effort was ultimately doomed, By 
week's end many of the girls were back 
at their posts, dodging police patrols 
with gazelle-like speed, if not grace, 
and immersed once more in their work. 
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South Viet 


AMPAIGNING for South Viet 
Nam's October elections is not sup- 
posed to begin until September. But 
last week the politicking was under way 
in earnest. In near-simultaneous attacks, 
President Nguyen Van Thieu's two chief 
rivals, feisty Vice President Nguyen Cao 
Ky and phlegmatic retired Four-Star 
General Duong Van ("Big") Minh, both 
charged that the election itself is being 
shamelessly rigged. 5 

Ky's salvo was fired in the form of an 
open letter to the President. Announcing 
a formal break with Thieu—a somewhat 
superfluous gesture since the two have 
been coolly ignoring one another for 
months—Ky blasted the President for 
miring the country in a “war with no 
end" and "preferring the flatteries of 
Sycophants to honest counsel." But Ky's 
main complaint was that Thieu had “an 
excessive attachment to power" and was 
already working to put the elections in 
his pocket by "silencing the opposition 
and muzzling the press." 

Blank Ballots. Thieu, in an open let- 
ler of his own, dismissed Ky's charges 
as merely "part of the Vice President's 
electoral campaign." Then Big Minh 
piped up. The popular general agreed 
that there was "some truth in what Ky 
Says," and went on to blast the U.S. em- 
bassy for masterminding the rigging of 
the election despite its professed hands- 
off policy. U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker, he jeered, "is a great specialist 
in elections of this type. He succeeded 
in the Dominican Republic,* he suc- 
ceeded in Viet Nam in 1967, and he 
will succeed again in October." 

Although Ky has already declared, 
neither he nor Minh is an official can- 
didate yet. Under a new, Thieu-spon- 


* Where Bunkers skillful diplomacy during 
the crisis of 1965-66 cooled passions and 
Opened the way for the election of a mod- 
erate President, Joaquín Balaguer. 
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BUNKER & THIEU 
An attachment to power. 


sored election law, ostensibly designed 
to cut down on the number of friv- 
olous candidates, presidential hopefuls 
must collect endorsements. from 40 of 
the 190 or so National Assembly mem- 
bers, or from 100 of the cóuntry's some 
550 provincial councilmen. There were 
reports that Minh had collected at least 
40 signatures from Assembly members 
by early last week, but was planning to 
wait until just before the Aug. 4 dead- 
line before declaring his candidacy. 

Ky is having much more difficulty 
rounding up his endorsements because 
he is going after the provincial coun- 
cilmen, all of whom are beholden to 
Thieu-appointed province chiefs. If Ky 
is shut out of the race, the current Sai- 
gon speculation goes, he will throw his 
Support to Minh just before the elec- 
ton. Another possibility is that both 
Ky and Minh will pull out at the last min- 
ute, leaving Thieu a hollow Victory. 
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he History of Communications (3) 
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colonies. It proved easily adapt- 
able to most languages, and 
two of its branches, Aramaic 
and Greek versions, finally 
covered a large part of the old 
word. 


The Phoenicians had to spend 
quite a lot of time and effort to 
get to know their neighbors, and 
communicate with them. Today's 
sophisticated communications 
systems make all international 
business transactions a matter 
of minutes. 


The story of communication has 


had many beginnings, in many different places. 


It is a vast panorama always in step 


with time, and shows that communication has 
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always been a basic condition 
of human progress. 
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' When the war is over, we 
ied the aid of the U.S. and other 
Pally countries. Our resources will 
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st problem, and I hope the Amer- 
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athe world's eyes." 
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dle East power balance differently from 
the Israelis, partly because it considers 
the Phantoms a useful lever for mov- 
ing Israel into a Suez Canal agreement. 
The Phantom decision is still, so to 
speak, up in the air, but Jerusalem 
hopes for some progress when Assistant 
Secretary of State Joseph J. Sisco makes 
a scheduled visit this week. “We don’t ex- 
pect Sisco to come flying over in a flo- 
tilla of Phantoms,” says a government 
official. “But we do hope that he will 
come with words of encouragement.” 
Arab Buildup. On the eve of Sisco’s 
trip, pro-Israel politicians in the U.S. 
have been spreading alarmist reports 
about a significant buildup of. Arab air- 
power. The Egyptians, according to 
Washington estimates, have received 100 
MIGs since last September, in addition 
to 80 MI-8 troop-carrying helicopters. 
Syria has got 30 MiGs, five Sukhoi-7 
fighter-bombers and 22 helicopters. All 
together, there are now nearly 600 So- 


“A fine job of camouflage, comrade . . .” 


viet-built planes in the area, some flown 
by Soviet pilots. 

The Administration argues that So- 
viet plane figures look more formidable 
than they are. U.S. officials point out 
that while the Arabs have about a 6-to-1 
advantage over Israel in planes, the Is- 
raelis have the edge in qualified pilots 
and able ground crews. Egypt lost so 
many pilots in the war of attrition that 
after Russian resupply it had four times 
as many jets as men to fly them. The Is- 
raelis fret nonetheless about the grow- 
ing number of aircraft in Arab coun- 


tries, and there are signs that they will © 


not discuss a Suez agreement until there 
is some redressing of the balance. — — 
Soviet Activity. If the weapons build- 
up is worrisome to Israel, the U.S. has 
shown concern over a marked buildup of 
Soviet intelligence activities in the Mid- 
activities that CIA 
Tefifis0. re&ehltyDovisitedun 


with officials of Ha’Mossad, or "the In- - 
stitution,” the Israeli equivalent of the — 
CIA: 3 
> Soviet-flown MIG-23s, which can fly 
at 80,000 ft., an altitude that Phantoms 
cannot reach, are conducting intelligence 
missions out of Egyptian bases. 
> Two electronics-crammed Russian 
“listening ships” have been stationed 
about 80 miles off the Israeli coast. 
> Soviet radar installed on the ground 
in Egypt can monitor air routes over 
Syria, Lebanon, Israel and Jordan. 
> Hundreds of Soviet intelligence ex- 
perts are at work in Middle East eval- 
uation centers in Cairo and Alexandria. 
> Soviet agents are visiting Israel in in- 
creased numbers in the guise of tour- 
ists, journalists, European businessmen 
and even immigrating Jews. 

The Russians are gathering informa- 
tion more openly than they once did; 
they are ready to risk more in order to 
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learn more. Helms and his hosts ap- 
parently came to no firm conclusions 
about the objectives of the current So- — 
viet operation. But they did reach some _ 
decisions, including an Israeli agreement: 
to provide facilities for U-2s and 
SR-71 U.S. spy planes. d 

It will be no surprise if Sisco, fres 
from conferences with the National Si 
curity Council, makes less headway 
the diplomatic front. His object. 
probe for possible areas in which 
sponsored discussions on reopen 
Suez Canal can be continue 

In Cairo last week, State ] 
Middle East Specialists Dona 
gus and Michael Sterner 
ances from President 
Egypt still wants th 
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LOWLY, the Moroccan television 

cameras panned across a parade 
ground of the Moulay Ismail military 
barracks near Rabat. The scene was 
chilling: ten tall stakes driven into the 
ground at intervals, firing squads at the 
ready, and detachments of the Moroccan 
armed forces on hand as witnesses. Ten 
ranking officers—four generals, five col- 
fonels and a commandant—marched into 
view. Each was tied to a stake, each 
had his epaulets and insignia ripped 
from his uniform. Just before the firing 
squads triggered their lethal volleys. 
home screens were deliberately blacked 
out. There were only sounds: the con- 
demned men shouting “Yaish el Has- 
san el Thani!” (Long live King Hassan 
the Second) and chanting the Moslem 
act of faith, which begins "La Illaha 
illa Allah” (There is no God but God) 
just before they died. Then the crack 
of rifle fire, the angry shouts of on- 
lookers. Before the picture returned, the 
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Morocco: The Cracked Facade 


witnesses spat on the crumpled bodies 
of the rebels—the ultimate Arab insult. 

In such electronic fashion did the cur- 
rent heir of Morocco's three-century-old 
Alouite dynasty bring home a chilling 
lesson to his subjects: any who rebel 
against him will be shot, perhaps without 
trial. Only two days before their deaths 
last week, the condemned officers had led 
1,400 army cadets in an abortive coup 
while Hassan and 500 guests celebrated 
the King’s 42nd birthday at a seaside par- 
ty (see box). The coup was put down in a 
matter of hours, and life quickly re- 
turned to normal in Morocco under the 
strong hand of General Mohammed 
Oufkir, 51, a tough, uncompromising 
Berber who is Hassan’s Interior Minister 
and most loyal general. By week’s end, 
Oufkir’s men had reportedly arrested 
some 900 cadets. 

Bewildered Cadets. The planning of 
the coup was, at best, amateurish. The 
plotters used green, bewildered army ca- 
dets. They neglected to block roads, close 
airports or persuade other units in Alge- 
ria's 45,000-man army to join them. Said 
Hassan in his post-coup press confer- 
ence: “They took over the Ministry of In- 
terior, but they forgot about police head- 
quarters. They occupied the radio sta- 
tion, but forgot about the telegraph and 
post office. They used the radio transmit- 
ter that covers Rabat, but forgot the one 
in Tangiers." What is more, both Colonel 
Mohammed Ababou, director of the 
Abermoumou military academy and a 
mastermind of the plot, and General Mo- 
hammed Medbouh, the ostensible leader, 
were killed during the shootout at Skhi- 
rat, apparently by their own men. 

When the coup attempt began and 
the rebels broadcast slogans like “So- 
cialism has arrived—down with mon- 
archy!” it appeared to be a standard, 
radical-inspired Arab upheaval. Certain- 
ly it had Libya’s mercurial Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi fooled. There is no 
evidence to indicate that Libya had any 
advance knowledge of the plot. None- 
theless, Gaddafi earned Hassan’s enmity 
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Slaughter at the Summer Palace 


In the attempted coup against the 
King of Morocco, the scene at his 
summer palace was one of sheer 
chaos. Only last week did a clear pic- 
ture emerge as guests at the King’s 
birthday party told their stories. Here- 
with an account pieced together by 
TIME Correspondent Wilton Wynn: 


T was the sort of day that has made 
Morocco a magnet for Western 
tourists. A hot sun blazed over Skhi- 
rat, where King Hassan II's rambling 
white summer palace is set amid oaks, 
poplars and eucalypti beside the At- 
lantic, and cooling breezes wafted in 
from the ocean. By Moslem custom, 
no women guests were present for the 
King’s 42nd birthday party. But 
among the 500 male guests were am- 
bassadors, generals and ministers. 
There were also the royal shirtmaker, 
shoemaker and tailor (all Italians), 
and four physicians (three French 
and one Austrian), who were in Mo- 


‘rocco to give Hassan a checkup. 


Many of the partygoers took a 
dip in the ocean or the King’s pool. 
Some shot clay pigeons. The prin- 
cipal sporting event was a golf tour- 
nament; Hassan is such an ardent 
golfer that a 20-ft. birthday picture 
hanging in one of Rabat’s main 
squares depicted him in golfing 
clothes. At the 18th hole, U.S. Am- 
bassador Stuart W. Rockwell chatted 
with General Mohammed Medbouh, 
commander of the King’s military 
household. “We are the only ones who 
take golf seriously,” sniffed Medbouh. 


. e 

A lavish buffet, which included lob- 
ster, smoked salmon, roast sheep and 
couscous, was laid out, along with 
champagne and mint tea. Hassan ate 
with his seven-year-old son, Crown 
Prince Sidi Mohammed, one of his 
five children, under a special can- 
opy. Near by sat Habib Bourguiba 
Jr., son of Tunisia’s President. Ital- 
ian Ambassador Amedeo Guillet, 
who makes it a practice never to eat 
at midday, lounged on a Moroccan 
pouf reading The Peter Principle. 

Suddenly a pop! pop! pop! sound 
erupted near the palace gates. Most of 
the guests assumed it was firecrackers. 
Guillet, an ex-soldier, was one of the 
few who instantly recognized the 
sound as rifle fire. Like others, how- 
ever, he dismissed it as a royal body- 
guard’s birthday salute. Then the hol- 
iday affair took a horrifying turn. 
Rockwell was strolling toward Hassan 
when he saw a guest in front of him 
topple to the floor, blood gushing 
from his leg. Hit by gunfire, a Moroc- 
can man was spun around by the im- 
pact and fell against Guillet, leaving 


niri 


two sets of bloody fingerprints on the 
: envoy's shirt. As 


slipped to the ground, his mouth 
gushed scarlet. He was dead. 

Soon the rifle shots were aug- 
mented by mortar fire and grenade ex- 
plosions. Panicky guests scattered 
from the open patio to the throne 
room or to the beach, but many 
were cut down by gunfire. A gre- 
nade landed at Hassan’s feet; Bour- 
guiba heroically picked it up and 
tossed it away, probably saving the 
King’s life. Thirty truckloads of ca- 
dets in battle fatigues swarmed over 
the grounds and made guests lie down 
in the broiling sun. 

LJ 

In the confusion, Hassan slipped 
into the throne room and then into an- 
other room farther inside. There he 
dickered with General Medbouh, the 
nominal leader of the coup attempt. 
Minutes after that meeting, the gen- 
eral was shot, apparently accidentally, 
by one of his own guards. 

Guests were pushed against a wall 
and shot by impromptu firing squads. 
The King's brother, Prince Moulay 
Abdullah, was hit in the arm during 
one such volley, then left by his 
would-be executioners when he fell 
and played dead. But it became ev- 
ident that the King was meant to be 
spared. At one point cadets burst 
into his sanctuary and ordered him 
outside with the other surviving 
guests. A young soldier, nervously fin- 
gering the trigger of his rifle, took 
Hassan aside. Alone, he Kissed the 
King’s hand. Hassan was astounded. 
“We are cadets of the military school 
of Abermoumou,” the young man ex- 
plained. “We were told ‘that there 
was a plot under way aimed at the 
King, that the royal palace had been | 
occupied and that your august life - 
was in danger. It was to save you 
that we entered the palace.” 


@ 

The battle shifted as suddenly as 
it had begun. Some cadets left the pal- 
ace to seize installations in Rabat. 
Loyal soldiers arrived; outgunned, the 
remaining rebels surrendered. The by- 
standers stood up warily to survey a 
scene that had abruptly changed from 
carnival to carnage. In the 24-hour 
battle, 92 of the guests and royal 
household had been killed, including 
the three French doctors and 
gian Ambassador Marcel Dup 
addition, 160 of the muti 
cluding Medbouh, were 
133 people were woun 
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world alone, and the other two were 


quick to give Hassan moral support. 
Hussein of Jordan, who has survived at 
least nine assassination attempts, person- 


“ally piloted a Royal Jordanian Airlines 


Boeing 707 to Rabat to participate in fu- 
neral services for 20 loyalist officers and 
men killed at Skhirat. Feisal of Saudi 
Arabia stayed home, but sent his Foreign 


— Minister to Morocco. 


Maghreb Neighbors. Hassan also re- 
ceived unaccustomed support from Arab 
socialist leaders, who might have been re- 
membering an old Moroccan expression: 

“Kiss the hand that you cannot cut off. 
He was supported by Tunisia and even 
revolutionary Algeria, his neighbors in 
the Maghreb, the ancient Arab littoral of 
North Africa, whose members have 
formed associations for economic coop- 
eration, tourism and culture. Algeria's 
President Houari Boumedienne not only 
telephoned the King but sent a del- 
egate to express his good wishes. - 

But the persistent strains within the 
Arab world were also glaringly evident, 
and it is virtually certain that a summit 
meeting proposed for Algiers will have 
to be canceled. Observing angrily that 
Morocco and Libya were separated “by 
not only a desert of sand but by a des- 
ert of the intellect," Hassan placed a 
guard around the Libyan embassy. Gad- 
dafi retaliated by breaking off diplomatic 
relations. Hassan, irritated by an early 
Story in Cairo's Al Ahram supporting 
the rebels, kept an Egyptian emissary 
cooling his heels in Rabat for two days 
before seeing him. 

Egypts President Anwar Sadat, anx- 
ious to maintain a reasonably united 


_ Arab front as the threat grows of a re- 


newed war of attrition with Israel, sent 
his congratulations to Hassan on sur- 
viving the mutiny. He also flew to the 
western Egyptian town of Mersa Ma- 
trüh to try to calm the excitable Gad- 
dafi, whose caches of oil money and 
revolutionary zeal have begun to worry 
other Arabs. Gaddafi reportedly bank- 
tolled the successful campaign of Mal- 
ta's leftist political leader Dom Mintoff, 
who ran on an anti-NATO, anti-West plat- 
form. If the Libyan leader would do 
that for Malta, others fear, he might 
send paid provocateurs into conservative 
Arab countries, especially since Gaddafi 
Sees himself as the successor to Gamal 
Abdel Nasser as leader of the Arab 
world. 

Sadat's hopes of maintaining at 
Jeast the façade of unity suffered an- 
other blow when Hussein's army began 
'a new drive on Palestinian guerrillas 
camped at Jeiüsh, 30 miles north of 
Amman. With tanks and artillery the 
army drove the guerrillas out of their 
last town into barren, waterless territory 
in the Jordan Valley. Displeased by 
Í King’s action, Sadat asked him to 
sé] a scheduled visit to Cairo this 
sk because, he explained, Egyptian 
would simply be too busy 
19th anniversary of Fa- 
e Hussein the sort of 
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JAPAN 
Nukes for Nippon? 


ike recent junkets by other Admin- 
T onean, Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird's ten-day swing through 
Tokyo and Seoul seemed carefully cal- 
culated to be thoroughly unspectacular. 
Laird's message was the same for both al- 
lies: they could count on continued pro- 
tection from the Seventh Fleet and the 
U.S. nuclear umbrella, but they would 
have to furnish “credible. deterrence” on 
the ground themselves. Who could get 
upset over what amounted to yet another 
sales pitch for the Nixon Doctrine? 
Certainly not the South Koreans. To 
be sure, they would like firmer guar- 


antees of U.S. support in the unlikely 
event that North Korea’s Kim II Sung 
decides to move from his pinprick at- 
tacks along the 38th parallel to an all- 
Out assault. But they will be receiving 
some $750 million from Washington 
Over the next five years to modernize 
their 620,000-man military force—and 
to ease the pain of the withdrawal, pos- 
sibly by 1975, of the 42,000 U.S, troops 
remaining on their soil; 

Rising Smoke, To the J apanese, how- 
ever, Laird’s visit was about as soothing 
as an eruption of Mount Fuji. Laird’s 
Purpose was primarily to urge Japan to 
upgrade its armed forces—preferably 
with arms purchased in the U.S.—and to 
take a larger economic-aid role in Asia. 
But almost from the start of the Secre- 
tary’s stay in Tokyo, U.S. officials were 
kept busy batting down dark rumors that 
the U.S. was dragooning Japan into 1) 
taking over the role of the Seventh Fleet 
and 2) becoming the biggest nuclear ar- 
senal west of Los Alamos. Few J apanese 
Were convinced by the denials, As Ja- 
pan’s biggest daily, Asahi Shimbun, put 
it in z editorial cli “Where there is 
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E" Compet ELSI-8 js the world's most personal electronic calculator. Businessmen, profes- 

Sting N housewives, can use it anywhere. Because it Operates on AC, DC, or car battery. (Quick 

|n the Ottery, too!) Carry it anywhere, too, because Compet ELSI-8 is so small and lightweight. 

y Mai n of your hand, Weighs just 720 grams (1.58 Ibs.). Made with ELSI. Extra Large Scale 

M ou 1 Sasures just 3mm (1/87) sq. but does the work of 1875 electronic components. 

I5 e new Sharp Compet ELSI-8 and put it on your desk, in your briefcase, next to your 
“°° how small it is. Then try it at your nearby Sharp dealer's showroom. 
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Minus sign indicator 
automatically lights up 
when result is negative. 


Specially developed 
non-glare green 
display panel eliminates 
eye-strain and 
improves efficiency. 


Only four function keys 
control addition, 
subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division, and 
mixed calculations. 
Calculates in a fraction 
of a second. So easy 
to use, no special 
training necessary. 
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STC Australia has nearly 3 million 
square miles of testing-ground, 
and we use every inch of it. 


Australia is a big country—so big, 
in fact, that we can match the cli- 
mate of almost any other part of the 
world, 

STC designs and builds telecom- 
munications equipment for use all 
over Australia. This equipment has to 
be reliable, because it must often be 
used in remote areas where mainten- 
ance is difficult and costly, where 
there is no local power supply, and 
where the climatic conditions are 
most severe—such as in North Wes- 
tern Australia, where we installed 
complete communications systems 
over hundreds of miles for the vast 
Hamersley Iron Ore mining complex. 

A tough testing ground. Three 

million square miles of It. 
STC equipment works. Well. All 
over Australia. 


That's why STC competes success- 
fully with the rest of the world to 
supply telecommunications services 
in Asian countries, where climate, 
isolated communities, maintenance 
and power supply difficulties make 
equipment reliability an ' essential 
requirement. 

STC Australia has designed and 
built equipment now in use in 63 dif- 
ferent countries. Some examples are: 
Mobile Radio Systems for Hong Kong 
and Indonesia, 

Inverters to power Malaysia’s Earth 
Satellite station, and the essential 
services at Hong Kong airport. 
Automatic Telephone Exchanges for 
Government offices in Fiji and Brunei 
and New Guinea. 

Radio Links throughout Malaysia, 
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3,001, it could have saved nearly 
a dollar on each. 

> The Paris Opera, perennially 
pressed for money, has given away 
20% of its better seats free over 
the past five years. 

> High government officials issued 
first-class airplane tickets by their 
ministries have been cashing them 
in for economy seats and pock- 
eting the difference. 

> Two companies with contracts 
for missiles and jets forgot to reim- 
burse the government more than 
$1,000,000 that had- been ad- 
vanced to them. They suddenly re- 
membered to do so when the court 
began probing. 

> In 1959 a Pyrénées psychiatric 
hospital turned its 85 acres of 
farm land into a golf course so 
that patients could mingle with 
townspeople in a normal atmo- 
sphere. The hospital has since 
spent $60,000 on the course and 
even put a pro on its payroll. But 
the only patients who ever ap- 
pear on the course, the report 


notes, are there “to mow the greens "== 


and to caddy for the townspeople.” 
In a spirited if not particularly 
compassionate defense, Senator 
Pierre Mailhe, who represents 
Hautes-Pyrénées in the French up- 
per house and also happens to be pres- 
ident of the golf club, declared last 
week: “It is not the club's job to teach 
the patients how to play golf. If they 
don't know the rudiments of the game, 
they'll carve up the greens." 


CARIBBEAN 
Bay of Piglets Revisited 


It was mocked as Britain's "Bay of 
Piglets,” and one war correspondent ca- 
bled Fleet Street from the battlefield: 
*[ say, chaps, the natives are friendly." 
That was two years ago, when then- 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson sent a 
company of paratroopers to capture the 
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PARATROOPERS LANDING ON ANGUILLA 
The natives were friendly. 


tiny (35 sq. mi.) West Indies island of An- 
guilla, a onetime possession cutting loose 
its British apron strings. The islanders 
had tried and rejected a British-spon- 
sored association with the neighboring 
and more economically advanced islands 
of St. Kitts and Nevis; now they want- 
ed to return to their colonial status. 
The British would not hear of it, so the 
plucky Anguillans, 6,000 strong, pro- 
claimed their independence and severed 
all ties with the mother country. Grave- 
ly, Wilson launched *Operation Sheep- 
skin" and sent in troops, later rein- 
forced by 80 policemen. It was the 
domino theory, Whitehall solemnly in- 
sisted. If one territory were allowed to 
go its own way, all the rest would want 
to go theirs. 

Britain Forever. The troops and bob- 
bies never met any opposition—Anguil- 
la's most formidable weapon is a bar- 
nacle-encrusted French cannon last used 
in 1796—but British forces have re- 
mained on Anguilla ever since the in- 
vasion. Their relationship with the lo- 
cals has been happy. Last year, on he 
anniversary of Operation Sheepskin, the 
occupation forces solemnly judged sac 
races and high jumps at a field day 
while older Anguillans tacked up signs 
reading ST. KITTS NEVER——BRITAU 
FOREVER. Prime Minister Edwa 
Heath's Conservative government 
tually came to the reluctant conclusion 
that the Anguillans simply would not ac- 
cept an association with their neighbors, ' 
and that colonial status for an unspec- 
ified period was the best course for the is- 
land. Last week, without opposition, a 
bill was quietly introduced in Commons 
la a colony once again. 
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WORKERS AT CHILE'S EL TENIENTE COPPER MINE 


The Andes: A Nationalist Surge 


In the early 1960s, there was hope that the Alliance for Progress would help 
to solve the perennial problems of poverty and political instability in Latin 
America. But there was a shortage of funds—and of commitment—on both 
sides. In 1969, President Nixon all but declared that the Alliance was dead. 

In the wake of those dashed hopes, a strong tide of nationalism has begun to 
flow. It is particularly apparent in three Andean nations: Chile, which last year 
elected its first Marxist President, and Peru and Bolivia, both ruled by army re- 
gimes. All three nations have made moves to break the hold of large American 
financial interests by nationalizing major industries. The result has frequently 
been to increase strains in U.S.-Latin relations. 


nationalization was clearly a;victory for 
Allende, one he has sought ever since 
he began his quest for the presidency 
19 years ago, he was not altogether 
happy with the law as passed. The Pres- 
ident had wanted indemnification to be 
paid over 30 years at 3% uncompounded 
interest. But Congress, narrowly con- 
trolled by the opposition, called for “no 
more” than 30 annual installments and 
“no less” than 3% interest, which leaves 
ample room for bitter dickering be- 
tween government and the companies. 
The negotiations could very well send 
the cool relations between the U.S. and 
Chile to the freezing point. 

Jockeying. There is already consid- 
erable disagreement over the value of 
the copper properties in Chile. The three 
companies claim that they have invest- 
ed more than $1 billion; the government- 
controlled Chilean State Copper Corp. 
has set the figure at $724 million; and 
Allende, probably with tongue in cheek, 
puts it at $80 million. Obviously, some 


Chile: Owner of the Future 

When the Chilean Congress unani- 
mously passed a constitutional amend- 
ment last week nationalizing the copper 
mines, the whole country went on an 
emotional tear. Newspapers, billboards 
and walls blossomed with the slogan: 
"Chile has put on its long pants! Finally 
the copper is ours." 

President Salvador Allende pro- 
claimed a Day of National Dignity and 
declared: *Now we will be the owners of 
our own future, truly the masters of our 
destiny." Chileans confidently predicted 
that under state management copper pro- 
duction will jump to 840,000 tons this 
year, compared with 640,000 tons in 
1970, and the projection is not consid- 
ered unrealistic. ` 

The amendment will affect three large 
American copper companies—Anacon- 

ver da, Kennecott and 
Cerro Corp.—which 
have been partners 


with the Chilean gov- jockeying for good bargaining positions 
ernment in the na- is under way. 
tion’s five largest 


In an emotional Speech last week, 


ende charged that Anaconda and 
ment announced last Kennecott had done everything possible 


week that it would to damage the econo : 

also buy out the Chil- Nonetheless, most ee on. 
ean operations of the Allende is too Pragmatic to risk the 
Bank of America kind of bitterness that could follow if 
and the Bank of the companies are denied fair com. 
London) pensation, and will finally consent to a 
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“Bolivia is part of the revolut i 


Third World,” Tor- 
tes declared from the 
palace balcony in the 
shadow of Mount Il- 15 
limani in La Paz. | 

Pledging to struggle 
against “colonialism 
and imperialism,” he 
promised that the 
state would take over 
rights to natural re- 
sources and "strate- 


gic sectors of the 
economy." 
Though students 
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i Popular Assembly met for 
E esson in the National Con- 
d Bulding. (Congress has not con- 
stili since 1969.) After electing pow- 
al piel Mine Leader Juan Lechin Oquen- 
js its president, the Assembly 
2 it plain that it fully intends to 
hy Congress to Torres’ President. It 
sed resolutions demanding the es- 
liment of "people's courts" to in- 
Mile political crimes, urging the 
A of all U.S. military and in- 
wine personnel, and calling for 
"ier representation in the manage- 
lof the state-owned tin mines. 

fiugh the Assembly does include a 
Bir of extremist pro-Soviet,. pro- 
fse and pro-Cuban student factions, 

eel attack each other regularly, it 
i "presents more moderate labor 
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To accomplish its ambitious. aims, 


the junta adopted a nationalist posture 
—‘neither Communist nor capitalist, but 
peculiarly Peruvian,’ 
Unlike military regimes of the past, 
which usually served the oligarchy, the 
junta was sympathetic toward the suf- 
ferings of the lower classes simply be- 
cause some of its members came from 
humble backgrounds. Only a few days 
after seizing power, it nationalized the 
U.S.-owned International Petroleum Co. 
and refused to pay compensation on 
the grounds that the company had il- 
legally taken oil out of the country 
worth at least six times as much as the 
seized holdings. Loath to damage its re- 
lations with Peru, 
pressed the issue. Though it was the 
only instance in which the junta re- 
fused compensation, the I.P.C. case 
nevertheless 
investors. 


, 


as Velasco put it. 


the U.S. has not 


frightened off potential 


Lately, however, businessmen have 


been taking another look at Peru. Ear- 
ly this month the government signed a 
contract permitting the U.S.-owned Oc- 
cidental Petroleum Corp. to explore for 
oil and split its finds fifty-fifty with 
Peru. The terms came as a surprise to oil- 
men, and may touch off a scramble 
among foreign, companies. Says one 
economist: “Oil could be the rabbit in 
the hat for the Peruvian economy.” 


The economy can certainly use a mag- 


ic trick. Inflation was held last year to 
less than 6%, and fish-meal exports rose 
to the highest tonnage ever. But the 
world price of copper, Peru's most im- 
portant foreign-exchange earner, has 
dropped from 70¢ in March 1970 to 55¢. 


Most Ambitious Ever. Velasco, an 


ordinary soldier who rose through the 
ranks to become a general, complains 
bitterly about the lack of U.S. support. 
“Washington practically demanded that 
the Latin American nations put land-re- 
form programs into effect as a condition 
for Alliance for Progress aid," said the 
President. “Now that our revolution is 
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PERUVIANS DEMONSTRATING FOR LAND REFORM 


" 


not one American dollar has been lent to 
help us finance it.” 

In fact, the junta's agrarian reform 
program, the most ambitious ever at- 
tempted in South America, has now 
swept over all of Peru's 6,000,000 arable 
acres. Three years ago, .8% of the land- 
owners held 8396 of the arable land. 
Now, owners are allowed to keep only 
370 acres; the rest will be paid for in 496 
bonds maturing in 20 years. The junta 
has also passed an industrial law under 
which all basic industries will be state- 
owned. Foreign companies are not al- 
lowed to own more than 3346 of any 
local industry. In all companies employ- 
ing five or more people, Peruvian work- 
ers will share in 2596 of the profits be- 
fore taxes. Wages have also gone up; the 
average salary for mine workers has dou- 
bled to a little over $2 a day. 

Preventive Revolution. Despite these 
changes, fewer of the rich have fled from 
Peru than from Chile, in part because 
they recognize that the junta, which has 
not used violent tactics, is engineering 
what might be termed a "preventive rev- 
olution" rather than a complete upheav- 
al. “With the junta, I lose half of my for- 
tune," explains an aristocrat. "With a 
more radical revolution, I might lose my 
entire fortune and my neck as well." 

Yet, if the revolution has not met with 
much resistance, neither has it generated 
much fervor. One of the toughest prob- 
lems, President Velasco said recently, has 
been "getting the 
people to partici- 
pate." With its genu: 
ine but almost naive 
idealism, the junta 
asks the people to la- 
bor selflessly for the 
sake of Peru. Like 
most people, the Pe- 
ruvians are not anx- 
ious to work all that 
hard until they can | 
be sure there is some- 
thing tangible in it 
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For 33 years, Entertainer Rudy Val- 
lee has been fond of a Paris street sign 
that says “Rue de Vallée.” When Los An- 
geles Mayor Sam Yorty suggested to Val- 
lee that the street to his Hollywood 
Hills home be rechristened to match 
the sign, the entertainer proceeded with 
the rechristening—helped along by a 
Yorty appointment to the city traffic 
commission. Two of Rudy's neighbors 
were not amused, protesting so angrily 
that the embarrassed public works com- 
mittee tabled the idea. Determined to 
carry the matter to the city council, 
Rudy says: "It will enhance the value 
of the property along the road." 

Russia's trumpeting of their own skill 
at chess irks American Chess Champion 
Bobby Fischer, now in the midst of a 
winning streak in the quarter-finals for 
the world championship. , Bridling at 
taunts in Soviet newspapers of "Fischer 
out of Practice" and "Fischer Afraid 
to Play Us," Bobby says that the Rus- 
sian headlines are only wishful thinking. 
The World Championship competition 
occurs only once in three years. “They 
just like to throw the title back and 
forth between themselves," snorts Fi- 
scher. “If I win, they'll be the first 
to push for an annual championship 
arrangement." 


When members of the American Bar 
Association traveled to England to hold 
their annual meeting in London's West- 
minster Hall, haberdashers had a brisk 
run on cutaway coats and striped trou- 
sers. British courtroom fashions differ 
markedly from American ones. An eye- 
catching picture neatly captured that dif- 
ference: there was America's bareheaded 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger strain- 
ing in ear-cupped intensity to hear 


a 
- 


CHIEF JUSTICE BURGER AT WES 


Everyone listened, 


speeches, while the British Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Hailsham, and the British 
Attorney General, Sir Peter Rawlinson, 
sat in bewigged splendor. 


Not for nothing did the jet-set so- 
ciety earn its sobriquet. People arrive 
and depart from it with supersonic sud- 
denness, though. few have managed to 
do so as discreetly as Talitha Getty, 
the glamorous 31-year-old wife of Paul 
Getty Jr. After she died of what police 
said was barbiturate poisoning, a Ro- 
man funeral was held for Talitha. One 
unidentified woman came; no one else 
seemed to care. Commenting on the ab- 
sence of husband, father, in-laws, friends 
and flowers, one of Talitha's acquaint- 
ances mumbled, “She wouldn't want 
us to do something so uselessly sad.” 


Cutting in on other people’s dancing 
partners is an old, usually honored 
American custom. Not so in Britain, as 
Lord Snowdon, husband to Princess 
Margaret, unwittingly proved at a party 
thrown by Canned Food King H.J. 
Heinz |l. Seeing the alluring 42-year-old 
Countess of Westmorland dancing with 
Peter Cazalet, a trainer of the royal hors- 
es, Snowdon tried to cut in: Snapped Ca- 
zalet: “This is not America.” The reject- 
ed Snowdon tossed a glass of white wine 
on Cazalet; for good measure, Snowdon 
later showered him again, this time with 
red wine. Afterward, Snowdon main- 
tained silence about the incident as did 
Cazalet. Said Cazalet’s son: “My father 
did not talk about it with any real zest or 
enthusiasm.” 

Princess Grace of Monaco flew into 
Chicago to address La Leche League, an 
aptly named organization devoted to the 
breast feeding of children, and ponder- 
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Even swallowing polluted water very 
rarely results in a serious disease. This 
month, however, a study in the Ar- 
chives of Environmental Health reports 
that the 16 Virginians who died over 
the past 34 years of amoebic meningo- 
encephalitis, an infection of the brain 
and spinal cord, had all apparently 
caught the disease in three fresh-water 
lakes near Richmond. 

A few diseases may result from mere 
skin contact with infected water: the 
most serious of these is schistosomiasis, 
an infestation of snail-borne parasites 
usually contracted in warm fresh waters, 
but never in the U.S. Related but much 
less virulent parasites, which are also 
found in cold water in many places in- 
cluding both the East and West coasts of 
the U.S., are the culprits involved in pro- 
ducing the rashes called "swimmer's 
itch.” 

Despite the relatively low risk of 
swimmers becoming seriously or fatally 
ill as the result of immersion in pol- 
luted water, doctors warn that they 
should not be lulled into a false sense 
of security. Any polluted water is po- 
tentially a source of danger. In fact, 
some people are tempted to blame ey- 
ery disease on water. Asked last fort- 
night by U.S. Public Health Service 
Officer Dr. Fred Febvier where he had 
picked up gonorrhea, a teen-age Cleve- 
land youth replied without hesitation: 
“Lake Erie.” 


Equine Epidemic 

Few diseases are more fear-inspiring 
than encephalitis, a group of viral ail- 
ments that attack the brain and some- 
times produce a fatal form of sleeping 
sickness. Thousands of horses died when 
an epidemic of Eastern equine enceph- 
alitis struck the Eastern U.S. in 
1933; thousands more were af- 
fected when a similar disease hit 
the Central U.S. and Canada in 
1941. Now, horses throughout the 
Southwest are threatened by yet 
another related virus. An epidemic 
of Venezuelan equine encephalo- 
myelitis (VEE) has been working 
its way northward from South 
America since 1969 and has now 
crossed the border into Texas. 

Carried by mosquitoes, the dis- 
ease can be devastating. Horses in- 
fected by the virus usually die a 
painful death within 72 hours, of- 
ten wandering dizzily in circles 
until they fall to earth. Mexican of- 
ficials report that at least 10,000 
animals have died there since the 
disease hit the country earlier this 
year. A federal-state task force 
fighting the epidemic in Texas has 
already recorded 1,000 animal 
deaths, and has received reports 
that many are floating down the 
Rio Grande River. 
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equine encephalitis if they are bitten 
by the virus-carrying mosquitoes, “and 
many people have developed the disease. 
Several thousand inhabitants of the 
northern Mexican town of Rio Verde 
have come down with the telltale, flu-like 
symptoms: headache, fever, aching 
bones, nausea and vomiting. In the bor- 
der town of Brownsville, Texas, three 
children have been diagnosed as having 
the disease. Elsewhere in the Rio Grande 
Valley, 36 people with similar symptoms 
have been admitted to hospitals. Their 
chances of recovery, however, are excel- 
lent. Venezuelan equine encephalitis is 
rarely fatal to humans; most recover 
from it in a few days. 

Food for Buzzards. The prognosis for 
the state’s horses, however, is poor. Sup- 
plies of antiencephalitis vaccine, which is 
still in the experimental stage, are limit- 
ed. Aerial spraying of mosquito-breeding 
areas was begun too late to kill many of 
the disease-bearing insects. "We've kind 
of lost this battle," says Dr. P.R. Henry, 
chief of the federal task force. “The mos- 
quitoes laden with virus got to the horses 
before we could protect them." 

Efforts are under way to prevent the 
disease from spreading. Authorities have 
quarantined all of the state's horses, not 
only forbidding owners to ship them out 
of the state but prohibiting intercounty 
movement as well. The order, which 
grounded a unit of the Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus in Dallas, 
may keep the deadly equine epidemic 
confined to Texas though horses from 
the famed King Ranch were shipped to 
Kentucky prior to the quarantine and 
may be carrying the disease. The quar- 
antine will do little to prevent those an- 
imals already exposed from becoming 
food for the buzzards. Thousands of the 
state's 400,000 horses are expected to die 
of VEE before the coming of colder 
weather helps kill the mosquitoes and 
curb the spread of the disease. 


- REMOVING DEAD HORSE IN TEXAS 


ans have an excellent chance of recovery 


NE would think that Kate Millett or Germaine Greer 
were feeding the gentlemen their lines. More than 300 
earnest women—ranging from Black Congresswoman Shir- 
ley Chisholm to Writer Gloria Steinem to Betty Smith, for- 
mer vice chairman of Wisconsin Republicans—met in Wash- 
ington last week to form a National Women’s Political 
Caucus. Its goal: to seek out and promote candidates of ei- 
ther sex, preferably women, who will work to eliminate “sex- 
ism, racism, violence and poverty.” And what was the 
reaction in San Clemente? Discussing a newspaper pho- 
tograph of four of the caucus leaders, Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers remarked that it looked “like a burlesque. 
The President replied: *What's wrong with that?” 
e 


Faced with that kind of crude, belittling response, it is 
‘no wonder that women are often provoked to sharp re- 
criminations, and sometimes to stretching a point beyond rea- 
son. For example, along with setting themselves the admi- 
rable goal of organizing politically, a few speakers at the 
Women's Caucus also made some farfetched assertions. 
“We must humanize America and save her," said Betty 
Smith, implying that it is up to women to do the job. Au- 
thor Steinem railed at the “masculine mystique belief" in 
the inevitability of violence. If recriminations are in order, 
one could with some justice blame women for passively tol- 
erating that violence, since for some time now they have con- 
| stituted more than half of the electorate. To imply that 
they are more humane and peace-loving than men is to 
make not only a dubious claim but a sexist one. 

- The occasionally exaggerated rhetoric of the feminists 
"would not matter, except that it could discredit an im- 
portant movement that still has a long way to go. Are sub- 
urban wives really comparable to the inmates of Nazi 
concentration camps? So Betty Friedan argued eight years 
ago, groping for strong words in The Feminine Mystique to 
Stir up the feminist movement after its 43-year relapse fol- 
lowing ratification of the 19th amendment. Now, having 
achieved some success, the movement might be expected to 
show greater responsibility. Instead, in countless books and 
" "consciousness raising" sessions, hyperbole seems to have be- 
- Come its hallmark. “The majority of women drag along 
from day to day in an apathetic twilight,” states Germaine 
Greer unequivocally in The Female Eunuch. She warns 
at “women have very little idea of how much men hate 
: them." The draconian arbiter of Sexual Politics, Kate Mil- 
lett, has mentioned the "envy or amusement” she noticed in 
ain men when Richard Speck murdered eight nurses. 
Extremism in any movement—despite its attention-get- 
- ung value—scares off potential followers, and makes it all 
too casy for dissenters to attack or ridicule its aims. Wom- 
 en's Lib is no exception. There is the further danger that fe- 
. male chauvinism will mislead and confuse the women them- 
A selves, particularly younger ones who have little experience 
to give them ballast. Consider, for example, the conse- 
| .. quences of distorting or exaggerating three of the move- 
ment's most enlightening propositions: 


1) CERTAIN KINDS OF BEHAVIOR AND OCCUPATIONS HAVE BEEN 
EXPECTED OF WOMEN FROM BIRTH; IT IS THEREFORE DIFFICULT 
FOR THEM TO BECOME AUTONOMOUS INDIVIDUALS. 
Elizabeth Janeway, 57, a novelist and mother of two sons 
who stands somewhat apart from the movement, provides a 
 low-keyed discussion of this valid notion in a new book 


means of roles and myt 
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"WOMEN'S LIB: BEYOND SEXUAL PO 


But social shifts can make famili 
chaic. Most Americans still belieye ‘nen Toles a 
tion is to be housewife anq m ata Oman 
American women today are in the et MEN 
these work full time, most of them pabor 
port themselves or their families Geese they h 
work because they want a vocation y B s s 
ing that their homes do not always pros liy E: i 4 

4 sp DX. 
cis] 


a lifetime. 
This does not mean that 
changed; it is home and family that h 
yond recognition. The “virtuous woma ave 
thought about a “career,” but she boy ht 
yards, made fine linen and sold A fields 
rural estates were, in effect, agricultural A Centuria lg 
operatives, and women took their place be Indus 
agers of farms and workshops. Now th Side Men a s will S 
parable possibilities for productive work ap are fey cessat) 
the proportion of a woman's life devoted to ou mote 
dren, thanks to her longevity and the Shar = M sth 
size of her family, has dwindled. Nonetheless tt ip sE 
sidered somewhat unfeminine, even “abnoriial Bu 7 
to stress her career; and to be regarded as ab Toros 
Janeway: points out, is almost as da i a 
thought heretical in the Age of Faith. 
o 


women hay, fu 


Today’s women should certainly see the trading 
as only one possibility in their lives, and then feel feet ai 
cept or reject it. But are they conditioned by cult t 3 a 
cept it? Or at least influenced as powerfully as Wa bi 
Lib claims? Does overemphasizing this point diss Bunnie 
women from striking out for themselves? If culture ted to 
ditioning accounts for everything, there would be no Vial tas 
en's Lib. To devastate some feminists with whom BAN of p 
agrees, Germaine Greer suggested that their theorists so ey 
"devised by minds diseased by the system." If contiit} boy 
were all, Greer's mind would be no less diseased. — |: them, 

Liberated women should put cultural conditioning ving m 
place, along with Freud's notion of biology as iy of b 
which the movement's best ideologues have so brilliant af t 
tacked. They might even, for a moment, pay heed oli to ç 
enemy. In The Prisoner of Sex, Norman Mailet Phim q 
that "some necessity may exist in human life to TE^ ly vic 
what is easiest and most routine for it. Humans op: te X 
luses, hardly men at birth, must work to become HER Tu 
—as Millett would have it—merely conditioned ps m 
and humans-with-vaginas, not necessarily Co fsi 
beginning to maternity, must deepen into a Con ai 4 
was not female automatically, must take 4 op Rie 
into becoming women.” The latter is not à P^ jit ra 
bition at the moment, but liberated wore oti T 
throw out the baby with the bath water. The P 
from Mailer is that to become anybody at 
come autonomous), one, must make a cre 
one's conditioning, not count on it or blame it 


2) ONLY BY LEARNING HOW SOCIETY HA 
WOMAN HEAL HERSELF. sessions 
The text of many consciousness-raisinE /^iwpil" 
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‘ence and feelings, but on the whole, no. 


F e ; ainful 
ie exp sat face value can lead to incapacitating p ly about her most memorable gooses from age 13 


on and calling them “a long and systematic continuum, of 


Pi je di? arral question was posed rather poignantly humiliation.” 
iom ed RE nie EMT ERN. news- What should women do about lovers who treat them 
i Fis change DEI invoked ánalo in?” She asked. only as sexual objects? Kate Millett suggests that women 
| ipo ost frequently Inve" Aet Be in the move- are virtually powerless before such men—Lady Chatterley be- 
yi them oman iS 2 nigger. E pu Tom its triteness fore Mellors, for example. In celebrating the “transformation 
f dents as niggers, anc Workers as niggers—ev- ^ of masculine ascendancy into a mystical religion,” D.H. Law- 


cks as niggers), there is some question as to rence. presents “sexual politics in its most overpowering 
mparison is. Women are not segregated from form,” she wrote. Katherine Anne Porter, no feminist at all 
ors”; moreover, women constitute 51% but a perceptive novelist, analyzed the situation quite dif- 
not 11%, as blacks do. "o ferently. “It is plain," she wrote in an essay eleven years 
hulamith Firestone claims that it is. worse ago, “that Lady Chatterley will shortly be looking for an- 
other man; I give Mellors two years at the rate he is going, 
nave r if sex is really all he has to offer her, all she is able to ac- 
but the organization of culture itself, and fur- cept. For if sex alone is what she must have, she will not 
ery organization of nature. For we are deal- abide with him.” 
an oppression that. Sa Cee beyond recorded More mischief lies in the Great Clitoral Controversy. Move- 
e animal kingdom itself. at she means by “op- ment radicals, misinterpreting Masters’ and Johnson's lab- 
"m turns out, is the necessity for females to bear off- oratory experiments, declare that the clitoris is the key to 
stone is logical enough to see that only test-tube womanly orgasm. They denounce Freud and his notion of 


jl save Women from this predicament. But is it real- ^ the superior role of the vagina. Certainly women are en- 
sry for women to go back beyond history or for- titled to any sort of orgasm they like. But girls who are 
(tubes to gain social and economic equality? now being enjoined to “Think clitoris!" are being sold a mech- 
anistic view of sex that is almost as dehumanizing as the phal- 

1MEN TREAT WOMEN AS lic consciousness of Playboy. 


i SEXUAL OBJECTS. 

rae pisnotion is now embraced 
nal i of American women un- 
was thy according to a recent poll 
Calls of 20,000 females. Many 
-who do not agree with the prop- 
ion still applaud the movement’s re- 
fretus against the Playboy philosophy. 
We los girls that girl-watchers watch are 
Wahi at being considered nothing more 
disenti Bunnies or potential bedmates and are 
ür'dald to reject the cosmetic look imposed 
tastes. Germaine Greer says that she 
f peering at the world through false eye- 
as so everything I see is mixed with a shad- 
Hii bought hairs." She should certainly re- 
. [tiem even less radical women would agree. 
ifs Made some valid points about the in- 
f being considered only sexual objects, 

f the feminists have unfortunately 
M exaggerate the proposition. They 


It is time for the movement to abandon sexual politics for 
real politics. U.S. women have less political representation 
than their counterparts in many other Western democracies, 

J. RUDOLPH TESA and indeed less than they used to have. Maine’s Margaret 
Chase Smith is the sole female Senator, and there are only 
eleven women compared with 422 men, in what New York 

Congresswoman Bella Abzug has derisively called the 
House of Semi-Representatives (she was also referring 
to its small number of young people and members of 

minority groups). In appointive positions, the record 

is even worse: women hold only 1.5% of the 3,796 
top federal jobs. As a promising first step, the Na- 

tional Women’s Political Caucus has already 

begun to organize groups in 26 states and 

Washington, D.C. 

What, specifically, can politicized women do? Some will be 
fighting for job equality (including pay), child-care centers or 
tax relief for mothers who have to work, and further liber- 
alization of abortion laws, and safer means of contraception 
than the Pill. They will also pressure universities, still largely 
male sanctuaries, to admit women on an equal basis with 
In that women are almost uni- men both as teachers and as graduate students. Sensibly, 
vid » Wetims of rape. Never Í í ne. last week's Women's Caucus subordinated such specific, 
M E Sabine women were put cnp EN feminist aims in favor of such larger, humanistic goals 
TT Y the Romans has there ee as better housing and a national health-care 
fot, much furor about this system that might cut down America’s infant 
n COPS year or SO. md Inde à shocking 14th among 
QAUM C “SS to do with vi- s 
plar ly Iherican cities than Achieving any of these goals will not 
oli Rion ical all-embracing be easy. They will, in fact, be impossible 
Te the the offense, Last to attain unless American women, both in 
aly * O an all-day and out of poies emang a lot mo of 

OP"in Manhattan themselves and their daugh- 
cussed such top- ters. In her classic treatise 
1 Marriage” and on womanhood, Simone de 
hid ° Tapist and Beauvoir accused “the sec- 

care was pro- ond sex” of exhausting its 
iv^ Who cannot courage in dissipating mi- 
ES to feel raped, rages and stopping at the 
quum Of lesser three i yx o 
Upon, li ma right. ey 
io ly aon to liberate them- 
selves and to create the 
kind of world they talk 
about, women must start 
thinking less about con- 
sciousness-raising and 
more about stepping 
across that threshold. 
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What the Rap Might Be 

The threat has been mentioned all 
along, but last week Government at- 
torneys began the first broad investi- 
gation into what criminal charges may 
result from the publication of the Pen- 
tagon papers. A federal grand jury in 
Boston started hearing evidence on how 
the documents had been reproduced and 
distributed, giving specific attention to 
the roles of the New York Times, the 
Washington Post and the Boston Globe. 
Timesman Neil Sheehan, who first ob- 
tained the papers, and his wife, were 
also mentioned. But neither they nor 
any other newspaper employees had 
been subpoenaed by week's end, nor 
had the grand jury filed any charges. 

Indeed, for all the activity, it seemed 
clear that the Government was still un- 
sure of just how various laws apply 
—largely because no legislation appears 
to have anticipated the unique circum- 
stances. Most problematic is what crim- 
inal activity, if any, can be ascribed to the 
newspapers involved. "Anyone on the 
Times, the Post or the Globe is potential- 
ly liable to a charge of receiving stolen 
Government property,” says a Govern- 
ment official. The penalty would be ten 
years and $1,000 fine. (The newspapers 
themselves would be liable only for the 
fine.) For the Times and Sheehan there 
is also the possible additional charge of 
taking stolen property across state bor- 
ders since Sheehan is thought to have 
brought the Times’s copies from Boston 
to New York; the penalty there could be 
ten years and $10,000 on each count. 

Xerox Technicality. But legal scholars 
point out a serious hitch in any stolen 
property prosecution. The newspapers 
received duplicating machine copies 
rather than the actual Government prop- 
erty. While few doubt that stolen-prop- 
erty legislation could be drafted to in- 
clude such copies, the fact that they 
are riot now mentioned is likely to make 
prosecution difficult. 

Charging the newspapers with crim- 
inal offenses under the Espionage Act 
holds more promise of success. In fact, 
during the Government's unavailing ef- 
fort to block publication, at least four 
Supreme Court Justices indicated that 
they might very well uphold a sub- 
sequent espionage conviction. The act, 
among other specifications, bans “un- 
authorized possession of information re- 
lating to the national defense” and fail- 
ing to give it up to the proper author- 
ities; such information is obviously just 

as present in a Xerox copy as in the orig- 

inal. In addition, the act outlaws com- 

municating such information to others, 

which could be taken to include the 

act of publishing. The penalty is again 
amas m of ten years and $10,000. 

h none of the papers has be- 

ing a case, they are certain 

of de- 
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of the First Amendment’s free press 
guarantee. Aware of that extra pro- 
tection, the Justice Department 1s far 
from decided on whether to proceed 
against the newspapers. "At this stage, 
said Attorney General John Mitchell 
last week, "it's a little silly to speculate 
that they will be indicted." 

Ellsberg's Intent. The current Boston 
grand jury is considerably more likely 
to indict some of those who aided Dan- 
iel Ellsberg. Or it may only gather more 
evidence for Ellsberg's prosecution. Last 
week, in a separate action, a Boston fed- 
eral magistrate delayed ruling on wheth- 
er Ellsberg could be removed to Cal- 
ifornia, where he worked for the Rand 
Corp. and where he has already been 
charged with taking and having un- 
authorized possession of copies of the 
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DANIEL ELLSBERG 
The Government is still unsure. 


Pentagon papers under the stolen prop- 
erty statute and the Espionage Act. Since 
even further charges may be brought, 
Ellsberg's lawyers are trying to prepare 
for every eventuality. A variety. of at- 
tacks on the Government case are al- 
ready taking shape. 

_ One such attack centers on the men- 
tion throughout the Espionage Act of 
the need to prove intent to cause “inju- 
ry” to the U.S. or give an “advantage” to 
a foreign nation. The defense plans to ar- 
gue that Ellsberg's intent was certainly 
not to damage the U.S. As for theft, the 
defense will point out that the originals 
Were returned and that Ellsberg retained 
only copies—a practice followed by 
many other former officials to aid in the 
preparation of memoirs or to preserve a 
personal record of their years in office. 


Broader arguments are likely to be that 


the Papers were improper} 
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arter Sooner — — 
in kindergarten recites his 
E. fesses to his parents: I 
cO same Street, but my 
it s she taught’ me." It is not 
thin pildren who are ahead of 
* r rather, ahead of the lev- 
ves- aditional curriculum con- 
s e mould be. High school se- 
{ 
a d even more bored when 
3 geal that their freshman year 
pits repeats much of what they 
s T d. 
eal Meet, that high school se- 
TP re NOW aS well informed as col- 
ies men were 20 years ago. Ed- 
E E. redit this development chiefly 
Y Bison which conveys a much larg- 
ai nt of information to the young 
I school hours than they have 
y received. before. uU some ways, 
e pit xceleration is making young peo- 
f the bipo smart too soon. fs 
‘fles Junglegym. To meet this prob- 
Riles, the man who ousted 


gs superintendent of public instruc- 
iain last fall’s elections, has a plan. He 
wid start all of California's 4,408,000 
school children a year before the 
vent kindergarten age of five. They 
begin much of first-grade work in 
marten instead of spending so 
time on blocks and Junglegym. 


s ZHE wretched souls of those who lived with- 


i ùt infamy and without praise maintain 
i: p miserable mode," cries Virgil, in Dante's 
"pti 
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ften find themselves bored. 


o. Many teachers feel just like those wretched souls; the 
position caught the fancy of Teacher Frank Behrens one 
i i he happened to be leafing through the classic edition 
nferno illustrated by Gustave Doré. With the help of a 
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SUPERINTENDENT RILES 


Adolescents would be graduated a corre- 
sponding year earlier, moving on at the 
age of 17 to jobs, college or a year off to 
reconnoiter their futures. It is a proposal 
of such staggering simplicity that it is al- 
ready meeting opposition. Teachers ob- 
ject that it could require them to retrain 
in order to teach younger children. Blue- 
collar parents worry that the plan would 
throw even more jobseekers into compe- 


School As Hell 


TWO OR THREE TIMES A YEAR, YOU WILL 
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tition for already scarce work. In fact, 
however, the idea of an accelerated cur- 
riculum has been endorsed by the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education 
(Time, Dec. 7), and is under consider- 
ation in several states, including Rhode 
Island and New York. 

Shock the Mind. Discussing his pro- 
gram in a recent Los Angeles Times col- 
umn, Riles argued that the state laws 
barring children from kindergarten un- 
til they are nearly five years old derive 
from the solicitous but outmoded no- 
tion of "readiness." That idea held that 
it is unwise to "shock the young mind 
with intensive instruction until it is ready 
—perhaps at age six or seven." The 
twelve-year curriculum became wide- 
spread by the 1890s, Riles adds, as “a 
gift of America to mass education. At 
a time when relatively few went to col- 
lege, extra years of school free of charge 
were indeed a blessing." Now, however, 
"our youngsters are more ready than 
the schools are." 

Riles would pay the preschool bills 
with money now spent on the twelfth 
grade, upending “the current inverted- 
pyramid shape of school finance, where 
the lower the grade, the less money per 
pupil is spent." The biggest gainers, he 
thinks, might be disadvantaged students 
—and the taxpayers. "Prevention is 
cheaper than remediation," he says. "A 
dollar spent on the very young goes far- 
ther than a dollar for the not-so-young 
who are in remedial classes or on wel- 
fare or, indeed, on the ‘Wanted’ bul- 
letins of post office walls." 


razor, he matched the illustrations to para- 
phrases of rules and advice he has encoun- 
tered in New York City-schools. The result is 
Dante's Infernal Guide to Your School (Simon & Schuster; 
$2.95). Non-book though it is, it will give many a teacher the 
warm feeling that somewhere, somehow, sometimes, some- 
body out there UNDERSTANDS. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH TEACHERS WHO HAVE 
BEEN IN THE SCHOOL FOR A LONG TINE. 
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The Politics of Piety 


In American Protestantism, as in 
American political parties, the bitterest 
factional fights are often within denom- 
inations rather than between them. A 
vigorous, angry, conservative rebellion 
is challenging the liberals who have dom- 
inated mainstream Protestant churches 
almost steadily since the 1920s. The cen- 
tral issues vary from church to church, 
but they center on three areas of dis- 
agreement: strict v. liberal interpretation 
of the Bible, evangelism v. social ac- 
tion, and a distrust of ecumenism v. an 
eagerness for church merger. U.S. Epis- 
copalians felt the crunch of disagreement 
last fall (Time, Nov. 2), Presbyterians 
and Methodists more recently. Nowhere 
is the clash currently more bitter than 
in the 3,000,000-member Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, whose bien- 
nial convention in Milwaukee last week 
boiled over into a savage debate over 
the future direction of the denomination. 

The fight was unusual for the L.C.M.S., 
which is known for its familial German- 
American solidarity and its loyalty to tra- 
ditional Lutheran doctrine. Indeed, in 
the Protestant spectrum, contestants on 
both sides of the L.C.M.S. battle are rel- 
atively conservative. The moderates sim- 
ply prefer a degree of theological va- 
riety and a gradual opening up to other 
Lutheran denominations—the middle- 
of-the-road American Lutheran Church 
(2,600,000 members) and the more lib- 
eral Lutheran Church in America 
(3,100,000 members). The hard-line con- 
servatives want to keep the L.C.M.S. theo- 
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logically exclusive and pure. But, as 
with earlier Christians, seemingly small 
differences can mean a lot. Moreover, 
the issues have been intensified by some 
hard-nosed power politics within the 
church. 

The jockeying began two years ago, 
when a grass-roots revolt before the 
1969 convention brought conservative 
Classicist J.A.O. ("Jack") Preus into the 
presidency of the denomination. But 
moderates remained in command of the 
Missouri Synod’s respected Concordia 
Theological Seminary in St. Louis, the 
largest Lutheran seminary in the U.S. 
Preus has since consolidated power with 
aggressive efficiency—moderates say 
with ruthlessness. Though a number of 
opponents stayed in untouchable jobs 
around him, he carefully nurtured grass- 
roots support. The moderates’ main com- 
plaint against their president stems from 
an investigation he launched last year 
at Concordia in response to charges 
that some seminary theologians were 
not hewing strictly to the doctrine of 
the Bible’s “inerrancy.” 

Gang Rape. The inerrancy doctrine 
is at the heart of the present strife. 
Preus and many other conservatives take 
the fundamentalist view, which holds 
that such biblical passages as the Adam 
and Eve account and even Jonah’s jour- 
ney inside the whale are historically 
true. For most moderates, however, in- 
errancy means rather that major doc- 
trines, such as original sin, are divinely 
inspired truth, while specific stories like 
that of Adam and Eve or Jonah could 
be just illustrations of a larger truth. 


Tortilla Fiat 


FOR six years, Roman Catholic 
Priest Victor Salandini, now 43, 
has been a passionate promoter of 
Cesar Chavez's efforts to organize 
California farm workers. Lately, 

Wearing a serape with Chavez’s styl- 
ized eagle emblazoned on it, Sa- 
Jandini has been saying Mass on an 

Ironing board in front of the Palm 
City house of Grower Robert Egger, 
a key figure in a farm labor dispute. 

He has refused repeated orders of 
San Diego Bishop Leo T. Maher to 
wear vestments other than the se- 
rape, and to stop using corn tortillas. 
as Communion bread, (Wheat tor- 
tillas would apparently be acceptable 
under recently authorized changes in 

the Mass.) Maher, who has backed 
workers’ rights to organize but 
pledged church neutrality in the con- 
flict, said last month that Salandini. 
Was a man "under terrific tension" 
with "a grave persecution complex." 
Last week Maher ordered Salandini 
suspended. The tortillas, evidently. 

were too much to swallow. 
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TELEVISION 


Playwrights in Residence 


The Virginia State Penitentiary squats 
smack in the middle of Richmond, a 
graying wad of concrete plopped down 
in a dreary commercial neighborhood 
of decaying buildings. It is a maximum- 
security prison that houses 1,200 in- 
mates whose offenses run from rape 
and robbery right up to multiple mur- 
ders. Improbably, it also houses one of 
the country's fastest-growing and most 
enthusiastic drama schools. 

There the prisoners have come up 
with a desperately passionate full-length 
play, Later, Jason, written and twice per- 
formed inside the penitentiary by in- 
mates. It has also been performed at 
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Hardly an academic exercise. 


two prison farms, and this week WCVE- 
TV, the public-television station in Rich- 
mond, aired the TV version using the 
original prison cast. 

Familiar Terrain. *It's an old-hat dra- 
ma," Playwright Otto Jefferson Gibson 
says diffidently. In an eerily contem- 
porary sense, he is right. In Later, Jason 
the generation gap between father and 
son is aggravated by the son's serious in- 
volvement with drugs. The son cannot 
pay the pusher who supplies him. Final- 
ly the son murders the pusher and is sen- 
tenced to life in prison. Jason's terrain 
is familiar; what is special about the 
play is that it is hardly an academic ex- 
ercise. In this case, art imitates life 
with unsettling directness. At times the 
actors move furtively, almost fearfully 
through their roles, but their very awk- 
wardness adds power to their portrayals. 

Although Later, Jason lacks polished 
slickness, its honesty coupled with the ex- 
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> Author Gibson, 28, is in his ninth 
year of a sentence for murder during 
armed robbery. “I went to rob him,” 
he says of the farmer who was his vic- 
tim. *No gun. I hit him with a stick. 
He lived five days and died. I got $560." 
And a 45-year prison term. “I was:a 
fool. I’m so goddam sorry, but what 
good does that do now?” Gibson, a 
high school graduate, worked as a stone 
polisher on the outside. In prison, he 
scribbled the play on scraps of paper 
to kill time when he could not sleep; 
he would stretch out on his stomach 
on the floor of his cell after lights-out, 
sticking his hands through the bars to 
write by the corridor lighting. 

> Jerry Pulliam, 27, plays Jason, who 
kills a hood by stabbing him with an ice 
pick. It is grimly reminiscent of his own 
crime. “I killed an acquaintance with a 
knife,” says Pulliam, now in his fourth 
year of a life sentence. “There are -so 
many Jasons in here,” says Pulliam, who 
finished high school in prison. 

> Thomas Abshire, 40, a clerk in the 
prison school, plays Jason’s father. He 
is working off his sixth conviction, an 18- 
year sentence for burglary. Among his 
previous crimes: impersonation of an in- 
come tax collector. Abshire’s is the most 
professional acting in the entire cast, 
for which he has a ready and plausible 
explanation: “I’m a con man.” 

Monotonous Pall. One of Gibson’s 
and Jason’s most ardent advocates is 
the prison chaplain, the Rev. Walter B. 
Thomas. “The Rev,” as he is called by 
the inmates, persuaded the prison hi- 
erarchy to produce the play. To him it 
seemed a way of breaking through the 
monotonous pall that hangs over Amer- 
ican prison life. The prisoners seem to 
agree. More than 25 inmates are now 
at work on original scripts. A play-writ- 
ing course taught twice weekly by the 
head of the drama department at Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth University is now 
under way at the prison. 

Christopher Brennan, 31, public-ser- 
vice director of WCVE-TV and producer 
of Later, Jason, has unusual reasons to 
be enthusiastic about his experience with 
prison drama. "In the pen, you don't 
have to worry about the actors show- 
ing up late or about union problems or 
paying the cost of meals. If you want 


to move a camera one inch, there area — 


dozen guys rushing to help you." But 
he has more conventional reasons to m (s 
thankful. Brennan needed a scant 
$3,000, which his station did not have, 


to produce the drama. So he went out — 


beating the bushes for it. An Episcopal - 
girls’ school gave $1,000; two Richmond 


businesses and two private foundations ^. 


donated the rest. i : 
Brennan now envisions à series of 
original dramas emanating from the Vir- 
ginia prison. Says Author Gibson: 
"We're assumed to be, and probably 
regs of society. We never had 
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SCIENCE 


Roving the Moon l 
The flight of Apollo 15 will be mans 
most ambitious adventure in space. Af- 
ter its scheduled lift-off from Cape Ken- 
nedy next Monday, July 26 (at 9:34 
a.m., E.D.T.), the 6.4 million-Ib. rocket 
will hurl U.S. astronauts toward a per- 
ilous landing at the foot of the moon's 
towering, 12,000-ft.-high Apennine 
Mountains. During their 67-hour visit, 
twice as long as any previous stay, they 
will crisscross more than 22 miles of 
lunar terrain, traveling to the very edge 
of a winding, quarter-mile-deep gorge 
called Hadley Rille in the forbidding 
lunar highlands. Before their return to 
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aboard the orbiting command ship En- 
deavour, he will conduct a host of ex- 
periments, including closeup photogra- 
phy of the moon with a specially de- 
signed stereo camera. He will also take 
a daring space walk on the trip home. 
As an example of sheer technological 
innovation, however, nothing aboard 
Apollo 15 quite beats NASA's new LRV 
(for Lunar Roving Vehicle), more com- 
monly known as the "moon rover." 
Tucked away in the side of Falcon, the 
collapsible, 10-ft-long jumble of alu- 
minum tubing, wire and rods might eas- 
ily be mistaken for a Rube Goldbergian 
version of an old-fashioned foldaway 
Murphy bed. Actually, it is one of the 
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earth with an expected haul of 250 Ibs. 
of moon rocks, they will put a tiny sci- 
entific satellite into lunar orbit. 

Big Payoff. NASA expects such an 
enormous payoff from Apollo 15 that 
it is already calling the flight the first 
truly scientific expedition to the moon. 
The lunar module Falcon has been 
packed with 2,500 lbs. of added sci- 
entific and life-support equipment. The 
two moon walkers, Flight Commander 
David R. Scott, 39, a veteran of the 
earth-orbiting flights of Gemini 8 and 
Apollo 9, and LM Pilot James B. Ir- 
win, 41, a rookie, have had such a 


heavy dose of geology training that 
JNASA's usually critical scientists say that 
Ihe astronauts are ready to go for their 


D.s. Even the third member of the 
Force crew, Alfred M. Worden, 

ho also will be making his first 
venture, has been given an extra 


tific indoctrination, While | 


relay unit to Earth 


most unusual and expensive cars ever 
built (cost of the moon buggy pro- 
gram: $37.8 million). 

Capable of carrying two astronauts 
and their full baggage, a payload 
more than twice the vehicle’s own 
earth weight (460 Ibs.), the buggy is a 
model of efficiency, if not Daytona- 
like speed (maximum: 10 m.p.h.). The 
battery-powered car should be able to 
cross crevasses as wide as 28 in., clam- 
ber up and down slopes of 25° and trav- 
el up to 40 miles, Each of its four 
wide-track, wire-mesh wheels is driven 
by its own gears and a 4-h.p. electric 
motor. In case one motor fails, it can 
be cut out of ‘the power system and 
the vehicle can push on—if necessary 
on the power of only two motors. 

Though it will.not range more than 
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the techniques of the 
oratory: with the tools of 
ry, radio astronomers have 
ered at least 13 different 
aly B es in the vast spaces be- 
ars of the earth’s galaxy 
. Now the hunting 
X of astrochemistry, as the new 
ine is called, have been enor- 
expanded. French Astronomer 
N. Weliachew, 34, reported last 
OW that he had found the first tan- 
"evidence of molecule building 
ies beyond the Milky Way. His 
"li was one more indication that 

my not be unique to earth. 
tolking Power. Other astronomers 
«iso looked for extragalactic mol- 
Ms but without any luck. Lacking 
lly sensitive radio telescopes, 
fcould not detect the faint “sig- 
f" left by such molecules in the 
:Bwwes coming from distant gal- 
0 overcome that obstacle, Wel- 
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‘Courses of study can be terminated with an intermediate certificate 
or diplòma. 


. At Institut Dr. Schmidt, a boarding school with a century 
;. of experience behind it: 


Modern teaching methods’ are combined with individual 
attention given by an experienced staff (1 teacher for every 
3 to 4 students). 


A fully rounded education combines savoir-vivre and good 
„manners with the realities 'of contact with the world of 
today (students from all countries). 


A happy atmosphere is created by a small community of 
-about sixty carefully selected boys. 


Physical education is encouraged too by the practice of 
various sports suited to the student's capabilities (swim- 
ming, yachting, skiing, tennis, athletics, etc.). 


A privileged setting on the shores of Lake Geneva, near 
the international. centers of Lausanne and Geneva,is con- 
ducive to study, relaxation and culture. 


For further details please write to: 


Institut Dr. Schmidt, International Boarding School for Boys, 
Chateau de la Rive - 1095 Lutry — rina" Tel. (021)28 51 12 
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Bringing something precious to the bourbon belt. 


Barge Man 


"Toward sundown, people began drift- 
ing down to the riverbank. A few kids 
impatiently paddled their toes in the 
water. A young husband shushed a baby 
on his shoulder. On the far shore a car 
pulled up, waited, drove away; the fer- 
ry was not running tonight. Then, from 
the barge floating a few feet out in the 
rippling Ohio River, the music danced 
deliciously across the water. This was 
the big day of the year in Ravenswood, 
W. Va. (pop. 4,500), and almost ev- 
erybody was on hand to enjoy it. 

Conductor Robert Boudreau and his 
rather grandly named American Wind 
Symphony Orchestra are bringing some- 
thing precious to the river towns of Ap- 
palachia, the Kentucky bourbon belt 
and the Mississippi Valley. Essentially, 
Boudreau has a barge and an idea. The 
barge is an old coal carrier he got 15 
years ago and converted into a floating 
concert hall. The idea has been with 
him ever since he graduated from Man- 
hattan’s Juilliard School in 1952 and 
found that there were just not enough 

jobs available for brass and woodwind 
players. Being a trumpeter, he under- 
stood the problem firsthand. To get his 
orchestra started, Boudreau walked the 
streets knocking on doors, until H.J. 
Heinz II, head of H.J. Heinz Co., gave 
him $15,000 and Duquesne University. 
matched it. Ever since, he has been float- 
ing his barge up, down and around the 
Allegheny, Monongahela, Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, drawing audiences to the 
banks for the kind of experience 
ften enjoyed in the past by kings 
King George I, who ordered 
Water M usie. 


. newly co 


whole area; now housewives in town 
after town do much of the door-knock- 
ing for him. He gives his audiences rous- 
ing toe-tappers: selections from My Fair 
Lady, Stars and Stripes Forever and, 
predictably, Down by the Riverside. He 
stages a fireworks display at show's end 
to hold the very young. But he has great- 
er ambitions than that. His programs 
are heavily laced with contemporary 
works like Penderecki's Pittsburgh Over- 
ture, Badings Armageddon and Ma- 
yuzumi's Concerto for Percussion—just 
three of the 200 scores he has com- 
missioned and published. Not content 
merely to bring music to the local wharf 
or ferry landing, he sends chamber 
groups into homes for lecture recitals, 
and he himself can often be found re- 
hearsing the local high school band. It 
may just be that there is no greater in- 
novative force in American music than 
Robert Boudreau. 

Certainly there is no organization 
quite like the fine 50-piece orchestra 
that Boudreau builds anew each sum- 
mer with young (average age: 23) wind 
and percussion players from all over 
the U.S. and, this year, Japan and Can- 
ada. It may not match the luxurious 
silkiness of the Philadelphia Orchestra; 
but then it has no Strings attached. 
Drawn from 300 to 400 auditioners a 
year, the orchestra is a crisp, vibrant- 
sounding ensemble that-can give its con- 
ductor just about anything he wants. 
What Boudreau wants is as much style 
and excitement in an electronic-and- 
live composition as in a Richard Rodg- 
ers medley, and he invariably gets it. 

Visual Delights. At Ravenswood last 
week, Boudreau unveiled yet another 
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ENVIRONMENT 


harmed birds. As a result, DDT had 
lost so much favor that when the moth 
population exploded last year, the bugs 
went mainly unsprayed. They denuded 
almost 1,000,000 acres of trees and 
laid billions of eggs for an even worse in- 
festation this year, 

, To combat the new onslaught, the pes- 
ticide industry offered up a chemical poi- 
son trademarked Sevin. It is not as 
toxic or long-lived as DDT, but just as 
surely kills the caterpillars. Nonetheless, 
environmentalists strongly oppose Sevin 
because it is fatal to fresh-water in- 
sects, fingerling fish and bees, Heeding 
the environmentalists' warnings, resi- 
dents of most infested areas this year 
voted against aerial spraying of pes- 
ticides and settled back to let nature 
take its course. 

Just as expected, the gypsy moths (pre- 
ceded in some places by equally rav- 
enous spanworms) audibly began their 
leafy banquet on schedule this spring. 
"Its awe-inspiring," said Charles S. 
Wood, chief of Massachusetts bureau 
of insect control, when he heard mil- 
lions of bugs chomping through the 
Cape Cod woods. “It sounds like a gen- 
tle rain in summer." Besides the chew- 
ing, naturalists say, the noise is partly 
the ceaseless drizzle of moth excrement 
and partly the rustle of falling, half- 
eaten leaves. 

Backlash. To save their trees, some 
people tried using a biocide called Ba- 
cillus thuringiensis, which infects the cat- 
erpillars with a lethal virus. Smelling 
like musty hay, “BT” unfortunately may 
cause difficulties for people with al- 
lergies. Other tree owners turned to 
home remedies. They swatted the bugs 
with shovels, burned them with blow- 
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torches. Mrs. Marie Rusicka of Marl- 
boro, N.J., actually spent three hours 
every day hand-picking the bugs off 
her trees. To keep caterpillars on the 
ground from climbing to the greenery, 
some citizens wrapped tree trunks with 
greased burlap bandages, then every eve- 
ning stamped out the squishy bugs. 

Another reaction was to blame en- 
vironmentalists for the infestation. Be- 
cause he recommended no aerial spray- 
ing of pesticides, Elmer Madsen of the 
Bristol, Conn., conservation commission 
received a box of squirming caterpillars 
from an angry resident. Someone else 
called him one night to complain “The 
noise of the worms eating is keeping 
me awake." This month three aspirants 
for political office in Bristol announced 
that they would run on an ecological 
backlash ticket. Their theme: Spray pes- 
ticides next year. 

Final Solution. As the bugs now meta- 
morphose from engorged caterpillars to 
egg-laying moths, federal and state agen- 
cies are stepping up efforts to stop the 
pests’ spread. Inspectors face the thank- 
less task of searching campers and trail- 
ers for gypsy moth eggs. Scientists hope 
to put out synthetic sex lures that at- 
tract libidinous male moths to traps 
and doom. When the lures were tested 
in Mississippi, says William H. Gillespie, 
chairman of the National Gypsy Moth 
Advisory Council in Charleston, W. Va., 
"all the male moths did was fly around 
and frustrate themselves. They never 
did find any gals to procreate with." 

Even so, nature itself may offer the 
final solution. Now some birds and bee- 
tles seem to have developed a taste for 
the pulpy caterpillars. But proof of these 
predators’ effectiveness will not be ap- 
parent until next year, when it already 
may be too late for thousands of weak- 
ened trees. 
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VANESSA REDGRAVE AS SISTER JEANNE IN “THE DEVILS” 


Madhouse Notes 


The drowning of a young couple in 
Women in Love and the Swiss idyll cor- 
rupted by an epicene aristocrat. The 
aborted honeymoon in the swaying rail- 
way car in The Music Lovers and Nina 
Ivanovna's dementia. With each new 
film, Ken Russell has become increas- 
ingly obsessed with madness—which is 
dangerously like a kind of madness in it- 
self. Now, in The Devils, he has made 
a delirious fresco about the insanity of 
the witch hunts in 17th century France. 
It is a movie so unsparingly vivid in its 
imagery, so totally successful in con- 
veying an atmosphere of uncontrolled 
hysteria that Russell himself seems like 
a man possessed. 

There have been movies like The Dev- 
ils before, but only a very few: the Swed- 
ish silent Witchcraft Through the Ages, 
Pasolini's Teorema, Kenneth Anger's In- 
vocation of My Demon Brother. The 
Devils, however, is rendered on a far 
grander scale than any of these. It is 
like a lunatic opera, an attempt to make 
a furious poem out of frenzy. Russell's 
flamboyant theatricality and his interest 
in the perverse have been too much im- 
posed on his other films; but here, style 
and subject are perfectly matched. The 
film does not work as drama, But as a 
glimpse of hell it is superbly, ' fright- 
eningly effective. 

Russell's film script is based on both 
Aldous Huxley's sardonic history The 

Devils of Loudun and a play by John 
Whiting. It presents the Jesuit Father Ur- 
bain Grandier (Oliver Reed) as a sex- 
ually profligate and politically dangerous 
priest who threatens the intricate 


_ dsehemes of the insatiable Cardinal Ri- 
Wee To gain control of the walled 


city of Loudun—thus crushing a stead- 
st fortress of independence in France 
Richelieu and his minions engineer a 
it which Grandier stands accused 
s hysteria in a convent of Ur- 


The superior, Jeanne des Anges (Va- 
nessa Redgrave), is racked by divine vi- 
sions of sexual intensity, or “sex in the 
head” as Huxley had it, echoing D.H. 
Lawrence. *As heroic passion, it is one 
of the.last infirmities of noble mind. 
As imagined sensuality, it is one of the 
first infirmities of the insane mind." 
But it is an infirmity intense enough to 
destroy Grandier and reduce the walls 
of Loudun to rubble. 

The scenario is fairly clear-cut; it is 
the mise en scène that is so complex. Cin- 
ematographer David Watkin (Catch-22, 
The Charge of the Light Brigade) 
lights the sumptuous sets to give a con- 
sistent aura of hallucination. Russell 
lashes his actors into a histrionic verve 
that is reminiscent in equal parts of 
the Royal Shakespeare Company, the 
Living Theater and Bedlam. The sup- 
porting cast (Dudley Sutton and Mi- 
chael Gothard most prominent among 
them) act like a chorus and look like 
creatures from a Bosch triptych. Ol- 
iver Reed is suitably forceful as Gran- 
dier; it is indeed his best performance. 
Vanessa Redgrave, a consummate ac- 
tress, is fine as Sister Jeanne, except 
that she tends to get lost amidst all 
the sound and fury. 

Dewy Interludes. That is understand- 
able enough. There are graphic tortures, 
profane theophanies, demoniac masques 
and blasphemous orgies, There are also 
romantic interludes between Grandier 
and his illicit wife Madeleine (Gemma 
Jones) that are altogether too dewy for 
comfort. Instead of representing a coun- 
terpoint to the raging madness, these ep- 
isodes serve only as sentimental foot- 
notes and rob the film of any adequate 
perspective. 

Russell is enamored like some Pre- 
Raphaelite by the stuff of damnation. 
This gives his work a decadent, self-in- 
dulgent quality that makes for unique 
and often stunning Spectacle. But it final- 
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Cioffi, who was equ 
the villain in Klute. There is also some 
robust acting by Moses Gunn as an Oro- 
tund Harlem mobster. Despite a few 
too many racial jokes, Shaft is a fast- 
moving pleasure. Director Gordon Parks 
keeps things going at such a headlong 
pace that the movie hardly pauses for 
breath. d 

. The Last Run, on the other hand, is 
just full of hot air. George C. Scott, look- 
ing dour and uncomfortable, appears 
as an aging, paunchy driver for the 
Mob who takes a job after nine years 
to see if he can still cut it. He gets tan- 
gled up in the ill fortunes of his pas- 
Senger, a hit man with a cheap line of 
chatter (Tony Musante) and his girl 
(Trish Van Devere), who is supposed 
to be a moll but looks a good deal 
more like a Peck & Peck model. The sus- 
pense is so listless that the characters 


ally impressive as 


RICHARD ROUNDTREE AS SHAFT 
A cargo of hot air and a window-rattling thriller. 


seem considerably less likely to perish 
from gunshot than from atrophy. 

Unman, Wittering and Zigo has to 
do with unpleasant goings on in an Eng- 
lish boarding school, where the boys of 
lower 5-B casually inform their new mas- 
ter (David Hemmings) that they have 
murdered his predecessor. It is a ba- 
sically unbelievable premise that nev- 
ertheless makes for some nice, subdued 
thrills. That is exactly the sort of thing 
that Willard sorely lacks. It is a movie 
with a good idea—a young man who 
uses rats to avenge the oppressions of 
his elders—but it would have needed a 
combination of Buñuel and Hitchcock 
to carry it off. Instead it has Daniel 
Mann (l'll Cry Tomorrow), who man- 
ages, despite a good performance by 
Bruce Davison, to make the movie 
look like something disinterred from 
the cellar of TV's Twilight Zone. 

Peter O'Toole has a nica Mes in Mur- 
hy's War, carrying on at full cry against 
z Gean DS patrolling a South 
American river in the waning days of 
World War IL. Sian Phillips (Mrs. 
O'Tobfep it oli mao. Gaskul Kan 


hargsellectien. thardwar 


band and wife is snappy, affectionate 
and diverting. That is rather more than 
can be said for the rest of the movie. Wil- 
liam Holden turns in an excellent per- 
formance in Wild Rovers as an agile 
but aging cowboy who robs a bank 
with his young buddy (Ryan O'Neal). 
It is a role that owes much to the char- 
acter he created in The Wild Bunch, 
and the film itself owes similar debts 
to such illustrious predecessors as Red 
River and The Searchers. Writer-Di- 
rector Blake Edwards (The Pink Pan- 
ther, Darling Lili) is more at home 
with gilded entertainments than campfire 
yarns. There is the distinct feeling 
about Wild Rovers that Edwards could 
not wait to get off the prairie and 
back to the penthouse. 

McCabe & Mrs. Miller is basically a 
frontier comedy about hookers, gamblers 
and entrepreneurs that also functions 


MARY ELLEN MARK 


nicely as a raucous send-up of capi- 
talism. The film develops a striking am- 
bience, thanks mostly to the talents of 
Production Designer Leon Ericksen, 

who constructed a Western town that 
is simultaneously grungy and beautiful. 
But Director Robert Altman often seems 
to be trying to make his movie worse 
than it actually is. Working on im- 
pulses that seem more self-destructive 
than artistic, Altman insists on slicking 
up this straightforward saga with a bar- 
rage of stylistic fillips (ragged editing, 
overuse of the zoom lens) that badly un- 
dercut the action. Julie Christie is re- 
silient enough as the upwardly mobile 
madam, but Warren Beatty seems in dan- 
ger once again of changing into a lump. 

A fine and facile character actor named. 
Rene Auberjonois plays as if possessed 

by Donald Pleasence, while the rest of 

the supporting cast do a pretty good 


job of concealing their embarrassment. 
Some sceni e a well-engineered 


Shootout on a bridge—do, however, sup- 
ply ample evidence that Altman is a 
man of some talent, and capable of bet- 


VAN DEVERE & SCOTT IN “LAST RUN” 


Remember the} 
first time you saw; 
your name In print, 


cf Ners of the 50- yard T There it was: woodyconno: : : 


* sack race were: 6-7 years. 


B Mesi ones] WoodyConnor WOOD YCONNOR, 

EUM bold and strong and so big the ke 
whole world could see it. ba 

Actually the whole world couldn't see it. But $ 
everybody that made any difference could. [s 
Your father could. Your teacher could. The kids |. 
you beat could. And they all did. Mit 

That was the day you learned the power of E 
print. The strength, the impact of the printed 
word. Impact that grew when you ripped it oui, $ | 
and showed it around. Impact that lasted, a5" p= 
yellowed on the bulletin board in your roo% 

Impact so great that you just couldnt Hr 
ine anything greater. 

Until, years later, you saw your picture on’ 
printed page... . 

Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine 


_ If its worth a second g lance, jt should bein magazines E 
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Communications and 
nformation Handling Equipment 


Low Cost 
Long-Distance 


Communications 


For mobile, portable or fixed station applications, 
RF Communications introduces its new family 
of SSB transceivers — Co-Pilot 2200 (Single Channel) 
and COMPACT 2200 (Multichannel). 
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Completely new, these SSB 
transceivers have retained 


prn the 16th century, the prince the performance objectives of 
| pir a billion-dollar financial their well-known and accepted predecessors, the original Co-Pilot 
E includes Germany's third and COMPACT. The ultra-reliable RF- 2200 Series has been developed 
pee bank and vast stretches from completely new designs, incorporating the latest technological 
TS “in Bavaria, Canada and advances, to meet your demands for improved long-distance 
j TA of the Jast Continental no- communications equipment. 
i In the imperial. manner, he |. Where telephone service is not available; where rugged, sparsely 
faeh Castles staffed by more populated terrain must be covered; where simplified operation 
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READING METERS IN GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 


A Woman's Place Is on the Job 


N a suburb of Washington, D.C., a six- 
year-old child was surprised to find 
that his playmate's mother was at home 
one noon, preparing lunch. The six-year- 
old piped up: "What's the matter with 
your mother? Can't she work?" 

Of all the social verities that have re- 
cently been called into question, none 
has crumbled quite so rapidly as the be- 
lief that a woman's place is in the home 
—full time. Today a record 43% of all 
US. women—32 million strong—are 
in the nation’s labor force, many in 
jobs that might have cowed Rosie the 
Riveter. They now constitute 37.5% of 
the work force and more are streaming 
into the job market every day. 

The accelerating change is a result 
not only of the rise of Women’s Lib 
(see TIME Essay, page 30), but of a com- 
plex of other social, legal and econom- 
ic factors. Women are getting more 
formal education—42% of last June’s 
college graduates were women—and 
they want to put their degrees to work. 
Now that civil rights laws bar discrim- 
ination by sex, more and more women 
are demanding relatively high-pay, blue- 
collar jobs. Federal courts have ruled 
against companies that refused to hire 
women as railway agents and telephone 
switchmen. In the courts, women are 
now challenging a variety of work rules, 
including company policies against as- 
signing women to premium-pay night 
work. Certainly discrimination exists, es- 
pecially in the higher ranks. The per- 
centage of women in architecture, col- 
lege teaching and some other professions 

has dropped significantly since World 
War II, and it is still rare to find wom- 
en in corporate boardrooms. 

Working Mothers. The most dramatic 
change has occurred among married 
women. Only 30% of them were in 
the diation's work force a decade ago; 

today, more than 40% of them are. 
A trend is partly due to male will- 
* one recent survey showed that 
e men questioned would not ob- 
gir wives took a Job 


DER a 


MOS B Nai 


however, it is the wives who -have 
changed their minds. 

An increasing number of them have 
abandoned the notion that children 
need a full-time mother. Just under 
50% of all U.S. women who have 
school-age children also hold down 
jobs; so do 30% of women who have 
children under six years of age. The 
change in the mother-in-the-home at- 
titude is reflected in the draft of Pres- 
ident Nixon's Family Assistance Plan, 
which would require many welfare 
mothers either to seek jobs or enroll 
in training programs if their children 
are under five. Although child-care cen- 
ters are still a rarity in most com- 
munities, more and more of them are 
being opened by Government agencies, 
labor unions and even neighborhood 
organizations. 

An End to Worry. The twin evils of 
inflation and unemployment among men 
force many women to seek jobs, but cer- 
tainly not all of them do so because of 
economic need. All together 43% of 
the female work force is made up of mar- 
ried women whose husbands earn $5,000 
a year or more. Mrs. Gloria Johnson, 
an official of the International Union 


of Electrical Workers (one-third of - 


whose members are women), notes that 
the desire of married women to take 
jobs increases rather than decreases as 
they and their husbands turn the cor- 
ner from being fairly poor to being fair- 
ly well off. These women join the labor 
force to extend their families’ economic 
reach beyond the main breadwinner’s 
grasp, and often with his encouragement. 
For families of almost any income lev- 
el, a second paycheck can mean an 
end to worry and a new ability to take 
faraway vacations or send the children 
to camp and college. 

This is particularly true of nonwhite 
women, half of whom are in the work 
force. In some schools in Washington, 
D.C., half of the teachers are black 
women who are married to men who 
fanmriodsteperyineridóts in 
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the Postal Service. Man g borre 
have combined incomes M sd ial R 
can, and do, buy new houses aif nte t 
and send their children to colle. j[orecas 

Buying Respect. The women ading 
ethic also applies to Middle-incog, 4372 wn 
ilies. In Houston, Mrs, Marjorie yin ar 
ley, 31, took a secretarial job {inore 
ago to supplement her husbandyijes Dowr 
000 annual income as a superis sint 
an oil-equipment firm. Even T 
more than half of her $7,000 
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new home decorations. 
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Where Everybo 


According to the American notion 
of progress, a Pay raise every year is 
synonymous with Getting Ahead. But 
is it really? More and more Americans 
are finding that like the dreaming Miss 
Alice in Wonderland, they must run 
faster and faster just to keep even. An 
annual pay raise is seldom enough to 


If You Earned 
This in 1966 
$10,000 
$15,000 
$20,000 
* $25,000 

$50,000 


Higher Taxes 
Now Take 
$155 
$155 
$150 
$150 

—$ 25 


dy's Dollars Went 


keep pace with the inflation of living 
costs and taxes. The tables below, 
prepared by TIME last week with the 
help of the Tax Foundation Inc., a 
nonprofit clearinghouse for tax infor- 
mation, show where a family of four 
with standard income tax deductions 
now stands in relation to 1966. 
Your Earnings H 
Are Now Worth* 
$ 817528 
$12,385 
$16,630 
$20,895 
^ $42,905 


Inflation 
Has Wiped Out 
$1,670 
$2,460 
$3,220 
$3,955 
$7,120 


] 
4 


But what if an earner got a total of 25% in pay raises since 1966? 


If You Earned 
This in 1966 
$10,000 
$15,000 
$20,000 
$25,000 
$50,000 


With a 2595 
Raise You'd Get 
I $12,500 

$18,750 
$25,000 
$31,250 
$62,500 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


The mood of many consumers is echoed 
by Los Angeles Housewife Evelyn 
Banks: “You never know what else this 
Administration will bring, so you are 
just scared to get into debt.” 

Meanwhile, everybody is looking for 
a bargain. Moderately priced clothing, 
much of it imported from Taiwan or 
Spain, has become a major source of 
sales, particularly in wash-and-wear ma- 
terials, which eliminate soaring costs 
of professional laundering and dry clean- 
ing. “But,” says Doug Middlebrook, a 
salesman at Mr. Guy, a Beverly Hills 
men’s shop, “these days customers al- 
ways ask the price before deciding to 
buy.” 

Evidence is growing that there is a 
basic switch in American buying habits, 
motivated by more than the wish to cut 
costs. Goods are rarely bought for status 
these days, but rather to express the life- 
style of the buyer. Whether fundamental 
or temporary, the new buying patterns 


MAN LEARNING TO SEW IN MANHATTAN 


| $2,890 


Higher Taxes Inflation Has Your Earnings © 
Now Take 


Wiped Out 
$2,115 
$3,095 
$4,040 
$4,950 
$8,845 


Are Now Worth*: 
$10,090 * 
$15,230 
$20,385. 
$25,480 

. $50,765. 


* |n 1966 dollars, 


295 
425 
575 
820 


are having important consequences: 
AUTOS. Though car sales got off to a 
fast start, and U.S. automakers still pre- 
dict a record volume of 10 million 
sales this year, new-car sales in the first 
ten days of July dropped 12% below 
last year's level to the lowest rate in a 
decade. Americans are saving money 
and rejecting ostentation, buying more 
and more small cars. Imported cars, 
mostly small, took 16% of the domestic 
market in this year's first six months, up 
from 13.5% in the equivalent period last 
year. All together, sales of U.S. and for- 
eign small and compact cars account for 
35% of the U.S. auto business. 

HOUSES. Housing starts this year are run- 
ning at 1,900,000 units, way up from 
last year, but people are buying much 
cheaper and smaller homes. Fewer hous- 
es are being built with full basements, ga- 
rages and central air conditioning. De- 
spite a 6.5% rise in building costs this - 
year, the average price of a new house 
has risen only 1% to $25,300. Unless 
the trend turns around, builders will 
have to sell more and more cheap hous 
es just to maintain their previous re 
enue levels, ^ 

DO IT YOURSELF. The need to conse 
cash is playing a big part in the 
phenomenal sales growth of do- 

Self items, from motorized gr: 

ers to leatherworking kits. Mor 

are growing some of their 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. re 

etable seed sales are 

this year. Sales of 

terials are at record. 
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Alaska’s Frustrating Freeze in Oil 


Three years have lapsed: since drill- 
ers struck oil on Alaska’s North Slope, 
touching off a black-gold rush that prom- 
ised to make the relatively poor state 
the “Kuwait of the North." What has 
happened to the promise? To find out, 
Time Correspondent Patricia Delaney 
spent ten days trekking across Alaska. 
Her report: 


SED ER is settling in on the North 
Slope, and the Arctic yellow pop- 
py blooms in riotous abundance at Prud- 
hoe Bay. Near a lone British Petroleum 
Co. rig, indifferent caribou graze. At 
the base camp, oil workers grow rest- 
less in the. 24-hour daylight. Another 
idle crew waits 60 miles south, near Gal- 
braith Lake, where $4,500,000 worth 
of unused Cat tractors, bulldozers, grad- 
ers and pickup trucks stand in precise 
TOWS, as in a toyshop at Christmas. Hun- 
dreds of miles farther south, at the 
port of Valdez, workers are beginning 
to coat stacks of rusting pipeline—400 
miles of it—to prevent corrosion. Three 
years after one of history's richest oil dis- 
coveries, production is as bogged down 
as a truck convoy in tundra. The cause 
of the delay is the Department of In- 
terior's refusal to grant a pipeline per- 
mit until the requirements of the 1970 
Environmental Protection Act are met. 
Safeguards Demanded. Few Alas- 
kans foresaw the delay in 1968, when At- 
lantic Richfield (ARCO) and Humble Oil 
brought in spectacularly successful wild- 
cat wells at Prudhoe Bay. Reserves were 
initially estimated at 10 billion barrels, 
but are now figured to be 15 billion, fully 
one-third of the nation’s total. In the race 
to begin drilling, supplies were airlifted 
round the clock by huge Hercules 
“stretch” freighters from Fairbanks. 
Adding to the “boomer” spirit, ARCO, 
Humble and British Petroleum an- 
nounced plans to spend $900 million to 
build a 789-mile pipeline from the North 
Slope to Valdez. In a frenzy of compe- 
tition, oilmen bought leases for $900 mil- 
lion—enough to cover all state expendi- 
tures at the 1968 rate for-44 years, De- 
lirious Alaskans were told that when pro- 
duction reached maximum levels, the 
ate would receive $200 million a year 
pil royalties and taxes. University of 
economists have since increased 

te to $350 million annually. 
9 now seem to be foun- 
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lems. Some 57,000 Aleuts, Indians and 
Eskimos, protesting that the pipeline 
would pass through 641 miles of fed- 
eral lands claimed to be theirs, de- 
manded compensation. This has forced 
the Department of Interior to delay con- 
struction until the land claims can be set- 
tled. Then there were the complaints 
that the pipeline would ravage Alaska’s 
ecology. The pipeline would traverse 
three rugged mountain ranges, 23 riv- 
ers and three active earthquake zones. 
Much of the terrain is delicate per- 
mafrost, which could become a bog if 
its surface cover is disturbed. 

The Interior Department has demand- 
ed a detailed environmental-safeguard 
report before construction can begin. 
Last month Interior Secretary Rogers 
Morton visited Alaska to see the route 
for himself. Oilmen, business leaders 
and Governor William Egan pleaded 
for a decision, but the permit is still 
not forthcoming. The angry Governor 
told Time: “Oil was to be the catalyst 
to solve our economic difficulties. We 
are being kept from using our resources 
and controlling our own future.” In 
turn, Morton recently complained about 
another delay: “The monkey is on the 
oil companies’ back. I’ve been two- 
weeked and two-weeked to death wait- 
ing for their safeguard report.” By last 
week, he finally got part of it—16 box- 
es of data, standing 5 ft. high. Once Mor- 
ton receives the complete report, he is 
expected to approve the pipeline per- 
mit, probably in midautumn, laying 
down a host of conditions on construc- 
tion. But environmentalists and land 
claimants are likely to try to stall the 
project further in the courts. 

Payoff Zero. Meanwhile, the boomer 
spirit has given way to despair. Near An- 
chorage, construction of the new Forum 
Hotel has halted. At the Anchorage air- 
port, the Red Dodge Aviation Co. has 
abandoned its partially finished $2,000,- 
000 freight terminal and has filed for re- 
Organization under the bankruptcy law. 
Interior Airlines has also gone to court 
to stave off creditors, Alaska Airlines is 
in dire financial straits, as are several 
construction companies. Many corpo- 
rations have overextended themselves. 
Bankers have begun to dry up financial 
Pipelines that were once easily accessible 
W entrepreneurs. The Alaskan unem- 
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AVIATION 
A U.S. Superjet for Japan? 


U.S. aircraft makers have been about 
as hopeful of selling their latest sky de- 
SIgns as dress manufacturers have been 
about getting rid of their midi stock- 
piles. Boeing's bid to usher the nation 
into the supersonic age, after all, was 
soundly rebuffed by the Senate, and 
the fate of Lockheed's L-1011 jet still 
hangs precariously in the Congress. Yet 
last week ailing Boeing, which has laid 
off more than 90,000 workers in the 
past three years, became the heavy fa- 
vorite to develop a new line of jumbo air- 
craft. Its prospective client: the Japanese 
government, which is racing its engines 
to enter the superjet era. 

. Dollar Hoards. The Japanese orig- 
inally planned to build their own huge 
jet airbus, but Japan's planemakers could 
not produce it as quickly as passengers 
need it. With domestic air runs already 
booked to overflowing, the government 
made a command decision to seek a for- 
eign partner. A study mission headed 
by astute Hidemasa Kimura, an aero- 
nautics professor, visited five manufac- 
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turers: The Netherlands’ Fokker, British 
Aircraft Corp., Lockheed, McDonnell- 
Douglas and Boeing. 

Boeing came closest to offering what 
the Tokyo government wants. Final 
terms have yet to be worked out, but it 
is likely that Boeing will sell or lease 
to the Japanese basic design-and-pro- 
duction technology either for a short- 
range version of its famed jumbo jet, 
with the working name of 747-SR, or 
for a completely new superjet airbus 
that could carry up to 300 passengers 
but operate out of relatively short run- 
ways. Presumably, the Japanese would 
put up a production line with Boeing's 
help, and some of the plane parts would 
be built in the U.S. Kimura said that 
the Japanese, who have huge dollar 
hoards, could now make $400 million 
available for the project. Japan's gov- 
ernment estimates that the cost of the 
project ultimately could be as much as 
$1 billion. : 

Chinese Market. Last week Kimura's 
group recommended that the govern- 
ment proceed with a joint development, 
and officials acknowledged that Boeing 
had the inside track. If the plan is ap- 
proved, Japan's air technology will take 
a quantum leap forward, giving it a big 
lead in future markets of the Far East, 
notably including China. At the same 
time, Boeing will be able to open a 
door that is seldom used these days in 
the aerospace industry—the hiring of- 
fice. The Seattle-based company dreams 
of developing important new models 
but needs a partner with money before 
going forward. Ironically, the money 
that Japan has earned from its export 
drive, which has been sharply criticized 
by U.S. protectionists, may well help 
to ease unemployment in the hard- 
pressed Pacific Northwest. 
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Mister Sam's Succession 


Samuel Bronfman, founder and pres- 
ident of Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Ltd., 
was fond of quoting a line from Ten- 
nyson's In Memoriam that spoke of 
grasping “the skirts of happy chance.” 
As Bronfman remarked: “Chances al- 
ways come. Do you grasp or not?” 

Parlaying a small hotel and bar in 
Winnipeg into the world's largest li- 
quor empire (fiscal 1970 sales: $1.4 bil- 
lion), “Mister Sam" was a lifelong ava- 
tar of Tennyson's 19th century striving 
optimism. When he, died two weeks 
ago in Montreal at 80, it was apparent 
that little of his family fortune, worth 
more than $400 million, had really been 
left to chance. The founding father had 
prepared a succession more orderly than 
that of many other corporate giants. 

Like many self-made rich men, Bronf- 
man was a personality of extremes; he 
was extremely temperamental, senti- 
mental and tough. Forced out of the 
retail liquor business by a govern- 
ment monopoly, Bronfman set up a mod- 

istillery in Montreal in 1925. 
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Darts Away 

It was match time at the Chelsea, a 
Chicago pub that draws dart players 
the way Raquel Welch attracts glances, 
and after several hours of steady prac- 
tice, the first competitor toed the line 
and braced to throw. “He was really 
tired from all that practice,” remembers 
Manager Joe Cassidy. “On that first 
throw, his follow-through was beautiful. 
But the dart stuck in his toe.” 

The Fine Olde English Game of Darts 
is not usually so dangerous. The most 
common peril, in fact, is a slow dis- 
integration of precision caused by over- 


‘drafts of ale or lager, which most dart 


players regard as a pleasantly indis- 
pensable part of the game. This is per- 
fectly in tune with the Fine Olde Eng- 
lish Atmosphere in which the game 
flourishes nowadays as never before in 
the U.S. 

Feathered Flights. “Our growth is 
amazing,” says mustachioed Bob Mc- 
Leod, 36, president of the fledgling Unit- 
ed States Darting Association. “For 
every 100 players we had registered last 
year, we have 200 this year.” The listing 
of darts pubs in On the Wire, USDA’s ten- 
times-yearly newsletter, grows with every 
issue. McLeod has enlisted 4,300 enthu- 
siasts under the USDA banner so far and 
estimates the total U.S. dartist popula- 
tion at about 3.2 million. 

Sales of dart equipment are rising 
apace, spurred by the increased interest 
in sophisticated English weaponry now 
available in the U.S. through firms like 
McLeod's Darts Unlimited and Sam Hill 
English Darts in San Francisco. The 
darts themselves come in an enormous 
variety of sizes and shapes, from simple 
wooden affairs to the Ambassador mod- 
el, which boasts a gold-plated barrel and 
genuine feathers called flights. Aficiona- 
dos would not be caught dead without 
their own favorite brand of dart. The 
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first work at seven was an English sum- 
mary of Greek myths) are the men whom 
Steiner judges to be “the three figures of 
probable genius in contemporary fic- 
tion." Joyce teaching at his Berlitz school 
he takes as the prototypical modern art- 
ist, master of the “lost center,” a practi- 
tioner of the "literature of exile." 

According to Steiner's precise scenar- 
io, the "language crisis" began between 
1900 and 1925. He even knows where: 
Central Europe. In Vienna, Ludwig Witt- 
genstein, bumping against the limits of 
language, desperately described philoso- 
phy as "speech therapy" and then pro- 
ceeded to prove that it was. In Prague, 
Franz Kafka made art out of what Stein- 
er calls "the resistance of language to 
truth." In their different ways, Steiner 
suggests, both men were signaling a loss 
of faith—the sudden awareness of a 
credibility gap between meanings and the 
words used to express them. 

The crisis was aggravated by 20th cen- 
tury history. In public life, totalitari- 
anism has corrupted language by its 
tendency, as Steiner puts it, to “un- 
speak the actual past" while conjugating 
its verbs only in the "depersonalized 
present” and “utopian future." In pri- 
vate life, Steiner claims, people have 
come to speak more and say less. He 
cites studies of urban phone calls that in- 
dicate “a drastic diminution and stan- 
dardization of vocabulary and syntax." 
He observes that "quiet is becoming 
the prerogative of a sheltered elite or 
the cage of the desolate.” 

Semantic Dimension. Like all crisis- 
mongers, Steiner is a bit of a snob 
about his crisis. On the problems of lan- 
guage and their solution he rather melo- 
dramatically makes man's future cliff- 
hang: “The next dimension of psychol- 
ogy, the step that may at last take us 
beyond a primitive mind/body empir- 
icism, could well be semantic.” He even 
crowds his way into the biological rev- 
olution: “It may be that human speech 
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A love affair between man and 4,000 tongues, 


chemical idiom which defines and per- 
petuates our biological existence.” 

Also, like all lovers, he is less dis- 
turbed by those who neglect his be- 
loved than by his rivals in attendance. 
The man who brings out the best, and 
the worst, in Steiner is the most pres- 
tigious specialist in linguistics today, 
Noam Chomsky. Steiner, with romance 
in his heart and the ultimate language 
of poetry on his lips, approaches lin- 
guistics on his knees. Chomsky, full of 
crisp talk about “data handling” and 
“feedback,” confronts language in a 
white smock—the scientist of semantics. 
“Is there, in fact, a ‘linguistic science?" 
Steiner asks, arguing that the new sci- 
entific dogmatism about speech ignores 
the “mystery” of language. 

Chomsky’s linguistics may reduce lan- 
guage to formulas of mathematical prob- 
ability. But Steiner errs in the opposite 
direction, turning language into a mys- 
tique. He expects nothing less than even- 
tual salvation from the word, and that 
expectation warms, even while it slight- 
ly distorts his book. He advises critics 
that they will miss the meaning of mod- 
ern literature if they fail to investigate 
linguistics. But what he himself seems 
to be seeking through language is some- 
thing more—the meaning of life. 

"Words signify man's refusal to ac- 
cept the world as it is," the philosopher 
Walter Kaufmann wrote. In this sense 
Steiner is a curious but stimulating blend 
of visionary rationalism who obviously 
shares the dream he attributes to Bor- 
ges: "No living thing or sound but con- 
tains a cipher of all." 

x Melvin Maddocks 


Long Tall Tale 


ADDIE PRAY by Joe David Brown. 313 
pages. Simon & Schuster. $6.95. 


The heroine of this cheerful thimble- 
rig of a novel is an eleven-year-old or- 
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practical than Mama, Addie Pray pre 
up traveling with Long Boy Pray, one o 
several men who might be her father, in 
order to help him “do business" —mean- 
ing back-country bunco jobs. 

One of Long Boy's favorites 1$ to ar- 
rive in a small town, buy up a supply 
of white morocco-bound Bibles and 
check newspaper obituaries for the name 
of a new widow in a good neighborhood. 
Having affixed the lady's name on the 
Bible cover in gold leaf, he sends Ad- 
die up to her door. The.Good Book, of 
course, is a C.O.D. present ordered by 
the deceased. It is rare that the mourn- 
ing widow does not cry "tears big as 
horse turds” while handing over $25. _ 

It takes Long Boy a while to realize 
just how gifted his precocious partner 
is. Cool and resourceful, she “smells 
out money like a honey bee smells out 
woodbine.” Eventually he expands their 
operations. “Let’s go ramify a big, fat 
farmer,” he cries; and playing more on 
human greed than gullibility, he devises 
imaginative new swindles that net thou- 
sands. It takes nerve, but Addie thrives 
on “that crawly, goose-bumpy feeling I 
always got before we did business." 

Occasionally, Long Boy overreaches. 
Once, he tried to sell a mean-eyed moun- 
tain bootlegger some of his own booze, 
and had to make it to the state line in 
a mighty hurry. But the Prays’ illicit lit- 
tle empire grows and grows, until they 
join forces with a big-time con artist in 
an elaborate plot to pass Addie off as a 
missing New Orleans heiress. 

An Amiable Bear. None of their 
schemes, however, is any craftier than 
the author’s handling of material that is 
a bit light-fingered with both Huckleber- 
ry Finn and True Grit. An amiable bear 
of a man whose down-home drawl is de- 
ceptively similar to Long Boy’s, Joe 
David Brown, 56, is a native of Birming- 
ham and a former writer and correspon- 
dent for Time and Lire. Addie Pray is 
his fifth novel and his third to be sold 
to the movies (the others: Kings Go 
Forth and Stars in My Crown). Brown 
has a special feeling for the Depression- 
era South, and the touches of nos- 
talgia that hover like hummingbirds over 
his narrative are most often exactly right 
—like Addie’s partiality to strawberry 
Nehi and Nu Grape or a quick, vivid 
portrait of a small-time fair, 

Brown also has a special feeling for 
the likes of his protagonist, who for all 
her conning ways is a pint-size frontier 
woman—tough, gritty, fiercely protec- 
tive of her man. “Watching after a 

man is a hard, worrisome thing,” she 
says, after opening Long Boy’s eyes to 
a floozy's designs on his money. Most 
of the time on their travels, she and 
Long Boy share a room, but their re- 
lationship is almost puritanically free 
of any Nabokovian decadence. Addie's 
speech, however, is vulgar, pungent 
country talk, which adds greatly to the 
book's easygoing charm. Looking at 
ong Boy with his floozy, she observes 
“he got that silly, dazed grin like a 


choked to death with.) 
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DEMMIE STATHOPLOS 


JOE DAVID BROWN 
Bunco in the back country. 


cream.” Like that extravagant expres- 
sion, the book is a long, tall, oldtime 
tale. But as Addie might put it, in the 
right hands that kind of yarn has a lot 
of prance left. 

u Martha Duffy 


The Geist Goes West 


HOT SPRINGS: THE TRUE ADVENTURES 
OF THE FIRST NEW YORK JEWISH LIT- 
ERARY INTELLECTUAL IN THE HUMAN-PO- 
TENTIAL MOVEMENT by Stuart Miller. 341 
pages. Viking. $7.95. 


The time was the mid-'60s. The re- 
strained ways of the previous decade 
were retreating before creeping side- 
burns and widening ties. Despite a touch 
of residual acne, Stuart Miller saw him- 
self as Stuart the Magnificent. A New 
Yorker, he had buried his middle-class 
Jewish background beneath dashing con- 
sumer goods. His degrees included a 
Ph.D. from Yale. He had acquired a 
vaguely British accent and was, fitting- 
ly, the author of The Picaresque Novel, 
a study of rogues in literature. 

Life promised Miller a glorious, fun- 
filled imitation of picaresque art. He 
had persuaded his bosses at the State 
University of New York to spring him 
for a year at the Esalen Institute. The 
university was searching for new routes 
to learning, and as a 29-year-old bach- 
elor, Miller would be its one-man Lewis 
and Clark Expedition to the encounter- 
group center in Big Sur, Calif. 

Obiective: Girls. He arrived at Esa- 
len In a silver Corvette. In the trunk, 
as Miller tells it, were “a properly scuffed 
Florentine leather suitcase, a gray-green 
but cbarmingly ineffective Olivetti, and 
à Cardin-imitation blue blazer bought 
at Barney’s.” Miller was to participate 
in Esalen’s curriculum as a member of 
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tackling advanced projects 
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ave, British Leyland suggest, you 


n't follow too slavishly. 


When to keep you in advance of 


completion dates, we'll supply a complete 


range o 


f advanced equipment. 


For site clearing and site transport. 
For transporting transport and 
building buildings. 
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a worldwide service. 
And even back this with some 
of the most advanced technology in 
the world. 
Like the world’s most advanced 
bus. The first, in-service turbine truck. 
Which we mention here 


not just for future business. 
3 But for the future of your © 
us ens 
777 British Leyland .tecase 
Making a world of difference. 


Government contracts 
shouldnt take ages to complete. 
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Singapore Citibankers on lighters Í 


In Singapore—the right bank in the right place | 
As Southeast Asia's leading port, Singapore harbors everything from small, pict aeh 
lighters to superships from all over the world. It’s also the area's financial cent 1 
active market in Asian Dollars. Naturally you'd expect Citibank to be there. i 
three branches. Further evidence that Citibank—with fully-staffed branches: 
and affiliates in 84 countries—is the right bank in the right place to serve you. 
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Miraculously, birds can cross vast oceans by 
instinct alone. But, if you want to do business 
in Australia, leave instinct to the birds; you will 
need the advice of experts. And that's where 
we come in... 
The BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES offers to 
oversea companies and people a free 
information and introduction service, Our 
nation-wide network of branches forms the 
largest, longest-established free enterprise 


L BANK 


You'll need more than 
Instinct as your guide 
to Australia... Jl 
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banking complex in Australia. This means i an 
really know the country, its people, busi 
and potential. 


ings 
Let us help you to find your business badog 
in Australia and contact the right peop! 
simply write to: 


Edwin L. Carthew, Chief Manager, uth Wales TN 
International Division, Bank of New Seo 
Box No. 1, G.P.O., Sydney, Australia 2 
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Sumitomo Real Estate Co., Ltd. 


Sumitomo Cement Co., Ltd. | 


The sumitomo Marine & Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
S 
gumitomo Metal Mining Co., Ltd. | 


| | gumitomo Shoji Kaisha,Ltd. 


The Sumitomo Trust & Banking Co., Ltd. | Nippon Electric Company, Ltd. 


sumitomo Mutual Life Insurance Co. | Meidensha Electric Mfg. Co., Ltd. | 


Anritsu Electric Co., Ltd. | 
Nippon Electric Industry Co., Ltd. 
Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd. 


he Sumitomo Group. : 
e Come apart or we come together. 


fat our names. They’re pretty much self-explanatory. ^ 


sumitomo Coal Mining Co., Ltd. | 


The Sumitomo Warehouse Co., Ltd. | 


Sumitomo Electric Industries; Ltd. | 


1 i H . : 
fea mixture of Japan’s most prominent industrial corporations. 


“dent concerns who by tradition and by agreement E^ 
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plored a flexible fluidly communicating group: 
Imitomo Group, 
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"ta 
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OWe d 
"wit ER many (or few) of us your project requires 


| : i 
END be summoning a single cohesive source of 
iq y. i 1 : : 


Box 180, Osaka, Japan. - 
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Mustang Roundup 


Sir: Your article on the plight of the 
wild horse in America [July 12] was an ex- 
- cellent commentary on a disgusting situ- 
ation. Perhaps we could convert our abun- 
| dant supply of stray dogs into dog food, 
f thereby sparing the wild horses and al- 
leviating a growing menace to our cities. 
Of course, the glamour of a dog roundup 
could hardly match riding the range in a 
flat-bed truck. 
EDGAR P. KLEY 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


| Sir The mustangs’ plight may thankfully 

j be offset by the nation's horse producers, 

| who are currently maintaining a horse-pop- 

! ulation growth rate between 6% and 8% 
per year. Based on 7.6 million head, this 
rate makes the American equine popula- 
tion the fastest-growing segment of an- 
imal agriculture. 

There are also indications that eco- 
nomics will finish this senseless slaughter. 
Consumers have enhanced the horse's val- 
ue for pleasure instead of meat by being 
willing to pay for quality animals. The peo- 
ple wanting cheaper riding horses end up 
competing with the meat man. 

RoBERT R. BAsow 
Ralston Purina Co. 
St. Louis 


Sir: Your article, humane and well-il- 
lustrated as it was, missed the chief rea- 
Y son for saving our mustangs. 

: Because of overgrazing, our Govern- 
m ment-owned lands are slowly but surely 
| — eroding into a region of badlands. Horned 
— —stock— sheep and cattle—are ruminants; 
‘seed passing through the alimentary ca- 
nals of such animals becomes sterile. Re- 
seeding by the usual means is not ef- 
fective in our arid Western states. 

The horse is the only animal that pays 
for its grazing by reseeding the area over 
which it grazes. Seed passing through the 
mustang’s alimentary canal will .sprout 
“more quickly than otherwise is the case. 
Not only that, the humus forms a mulch 
that protects the sprouting seed until 
roois are sent deep enough into the soil 
or the new plant to live through the 
hot, dry period. 


ALLEN FIFIELD 
Fallon, Nev. 


: Don’t you have a farm or ranch ed- 
tor? Your Environment article on mus- 
A c tangs is about as realistic as an Italian 
| western. 

Dwayne S. ROGERS 
San Salvador, El Salvador 


Sir: Why is it that man must always try 
to oppress the free, tame the wild and hum- 
ble the proud? There is one thing, how- 
ever, he cannot take from the mustang 
—its beauty. 
Terry Davitt 
k West Covina, Calif. 


Cutting the Cord 


Sir: I am tired of being MNader-ized 
[July 5]. Herewith I declare that the sym- 
bolic umbilical cord that Nader has 
ped between himself and me is now sev- 
d. I am an intelligent adult male who 
capable of shopping for good products 
out the help of a breathing-down-the- 
E NI 


One of the most enjoyable 


d was a Corvair. I don't 


Ke 


I don't like them. But I have started 
using everything Nader deplores as my 
own personal form of protest. 
CHARLES W. HARBAUGH 
Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A. (ret.) 
Kent, Wash. 


The Actual Godfather 


Sir: I extend my deepest sympathy to 
Joe Colombo [July 12] not only for suf- 
fering at the hands of senseless violence, 
but also for failing to get the editors of 
newsmagazines to observe the "law of 
omertà,” namely silencing their writers’ bi- 
ased attacks on the Italian-American com- 
munity. Joe Colombo will long be re- 
membered as a champion of freedom for 
millions of Italian Americans. 
FRANK BATTAGLIA 
Chicago 


Sir: It is a shame that the legitimate 
grievances of many Italian Americans are 
so openly exploited by an actual “god- 
father" of Colombo's type. This, while he 
and others in organized crime continue to 
exploit and live off of all Americans. 
DoN A. SronMs III 
Jacksonville 


Sir: 
seph Sr. doing 
like Colombo? 


Whats a Mafioso gangster like Jo- 
with a nice Italian name 


A.L. Jones III 
Northbrook, Ill. 


Sir: You do not explain that the so- 
called Mafia could only exist either be- 
cause the Italians have an above-average 
IQ or because the American authorities 
are very corruptible. Or for both reasons. 
DOMENIC VADALA 
Rising Sun, Md. 


Hodgkin's Disease 


Sir: “Fatal Links?" [June 28] contains 
two irresponsible ideas that may cause un- 
warranted anxiety and the interruption of 
normal lives of thousands of people. 

To imply that people with Hodgkin's dis- 
ease are 1) infectious and 2) incurable is 
to make them modern-day parallels to 
the lepers of yesterday. Any physician 
well experienced with this disease knows 
many patients who are alive, well and 
free of any evidence of it several years 
after treatment. Furthermore, if one con- 
siders the number of people who have 
been closely related to Hodgkin’s patients 
for many years but do not have the dis- 
ease, it is at least as impressive as the ev- 
idence presented in your article. 

CHARLES C. ROGERS, M.D. 
Associate Professor 

Therapeutic Radiology and Oncology. 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
Richmond 


b New findings hint but do not prove 
that Hodgkin's disease may be infectious 
under special circumstances. Dr. Rogers 
is correct that treatments developed in 
recent years have proved highly successful 
in providing long-term, even permanent 
remissions. 


Foreign Aid 


Sir: Life in the U.S.A. should soon be per- 
fect. The farmers of Turkey have agreed 
to abolish poppy . AVE 


. lA Pubic Do 


get the Russians and Chi 
g S ‘hine 
ing arms for North Viet Nae 
the current war. Then maybe aboli 
the Japanese out of making ye can 
good-quality steel so that my husk Pen 
ployer can stay competitive "TER 
bilities are endless. ' The p 
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Sir: Thank you fora v : p 
gm poppy v. Iowa n fair article 9) 
aving hit upon the “guj j 
nocent abuser” idea, the Tolle producer m 
are inevitable: £ thoug it 
Close all factories produci i 
explosives, toxic ERER E p un 
crime rate. dow 
Close all works producin 
ons, bombs and all other war mater 
stop human genocide round the world. a i 
Cut down powers of American G |] 
ernment, since it is constantly bu d 
with its money the souls of other MU 
ernments, resulting in a politica] NU 
sphere unfit for basic freedoms and ri 
of the people round the globe. aE 


TUNCER M. Kuzay/% 
Minneapolis} 
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Sir: With the use of drugs on the į 
crease in the world, it is interesting 
note that a country like Turkey, that pre " 
duces 150 tons of poppies per year h 
never had an addiction problem of any co 
sequence. Maybe they have a better met] 
od of controlling this situation than X 
do. Shouldn't someone ask how or why? 


SHIRLEY MAXWELL% 


Houston 


Extracts and Publishers 


I 
Sir: In your issue of June 28, you pub 
lished an extract from the novel Augi 
1914 with the copyright © Alexander Sol 
zhenitsyn. Solzhenitsyn has authorized m 
to protect and administer his author 
rights in all countries, except the U.S.S.R 
I have given world translation and pu 
lication rights to Luchterhand Verlag, ij 
Neuwied, West Germany. Therefore, th 
copyright should have read 9 Luchterhan 
Verlag. i 
DR. Fritz HEEB) d 
Zurich, Switzerland] — QC 

| 

4 
The Parochial Question | di 
Sir: Maybe the Supreme Court would 1@ — ch 

verse its decision on aid to paroc 

schools [July 12] if the parents of ie 
4,400,000 students in those schools MS ch 
come this September, simply enroll M i 
children—all 4,400,000 of them—mn m C 
local public schools. A little dram W; 
can go a long way. 
ngos OnE WAY icHAEL McSWEENEY§ sh 
Redondo Beach, Calif. be 
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han And you only have to be embarrassed 
bythe wrong cheques once to know that you 
nd don’t want it to happen again. 

i Unfortunately, many travelers don't 

discover the difference between travelers 

di Cheques until they begin to spend them. 
M Too bad. To the manager of that 
th Charming hotel on Majorca, a travelers " 
th cheque without American Express on it just 
| Wasn't the right travelers cheque. And what 
EY) should have been a memorable experience 
| became an unpleasant memory. — . 
D This kind of embarrassment is easily 
; 8 oided. When you go to the bank to get 
por travelers cheques to protect your money, make 
hall Sure you ask for American Express. 
abit American Express Travelers Cheques 
o ate the right travelers cheques all over the 
5 f World. And they have been since we invented 
mi| ‘hem, in 1891, In the eighty years since then, 
K Jj Merchants, restaurateurs and hoteliers have 
| “OMe to rely on our name and reputation. 
So virtually anywhere in the world, 
ou sign your good name under ours, .- 


Ç When y 


al You don't have to speak the language to find out 
43 you dont have the right travelers cheque. 
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American Express Travelers Cheques are 
ever lost or stolen, you can go to the local 
American Express, subsidiary or representa- 
tive office— they're all over the world —and 
get your missing Cheques replaced. 

Even on weekends and holidays in 
western Europe and the U.S., American 
Express can arrange an emergency refund of 
up to $100 to tide you over. To get your 
emergency refund in western Europe, call the 
nearest Avis Rent A Car office. In the U.S., 
call Western Union Operator 25. 

American Express Travelers Cheques 
come in U.S. or Canadian dollars, pounds 
sterling and Swiss francs. Buy them where you 
bank or at any American Express office. 

American Express—the right Travelers 
Cheque wherever you go. 


if you think aluminium 
think about us 


whatever your specialty: 

extrusion, rolling, wire-drawing, casting, 

steel-making, paint, chemicals... 

we will furnish you quickly and efficiently the products 
best suited for your specific needs. 


we have been making aluminium for more than 100 years, 
"our patents and know-how are used throughout the world, 

we are the proud owners of the most modern research laboratories 
in all of Europe 

we are the largest european seller of aluminium 


ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOY INGOTS, SHEET INGOTS, EXTRUSION AND 
FORGING INGOTS, E.C. AND ALLOY REDRAW ROD, SHOT. POWDER AND PASTE. 


L'ALUMINIUM FRANCAIS 


23, rue Balzac - 7c Faris 8 - B-P. 708.08 Paris . 
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Education and Ecology 


Sir: The quote (joke) of an 
can afford to be selective, aces X 
ernor Peterson after signing a law t í 
vent heavy industry along Delaware 
[July 12]. A few days later, Peterso B Crises 
nounced that the state of Delaware hastens 
$28.5 million deficit for the 1972 bud d ^" 
which he plans to eliminate by raed 
taxes and cutting educational Opportu IL 
in the state. uk 
What price ecology? 
JANET MaULL Lawton ^ 
Dover, Del, | 


Poetry Today f 


Sir: Hats off to A.T. Baker, who sue! 
cinctly said in a three-page article what 
it took our Modern Poetry class 15 week... 

to talk around [July 12]! E Roam 


Ty 

Sir: Ezra Pound was only partly right 

Poetry did need to escape from its iam; ^ 

bic prison, but not break its neck in the at 

tempt. 1 
It is high time this pseudo poetry of dis 

jecta membra was put in its place, as yol Robe 

have done in the fine peroration of the añ 

ticle's last two paragraphs. ft 
LAWRENCE ESTAVAN 

Redwood City, Calif. {| 
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Sir: I am appalled by the emptiness à 
shallowness of the verse you quoted. Thert^ 
is not a line of illumination or inspi 


Poet Laureate of Maryland ory 
Annapolis, Md. abu 


Sir: “Flattened” verse? “Depressed, n 
etic quality? To the contrary, had. p 
spent more time and thought on ee 5 Patri 
yey, and been less of a smart aleck, Mo... 
would have found well-rounded Ne P 2 
haps even a new renaissance 10 rat 
etry of the past two decades. AT 
quantity does not necessarily GE 
ity, but merely makes it more di 
discern, as Lowell intimated. 


(Mns.) PATRICIA MARVIN | lsh 
Newtonville, Mass: B [| 
5 7 on News | 
Sir: Re your fine, perceptive article 1 
the sorry state of poetry: n fbi 
L1 torge | 
A poetry lover, | s 
I feel so bad today | 
(after reading the article) í 
that I want to write a UME ores te 
I don't care: any letter, this te d i 
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| A letter from the PUBLISHER | 


D^ Cocain has spent most of the past seven years observing tur- 

moil in Asia—grim but invaluable experience for his latest as- 
" ment, this week's cover story on Pakistan. A former Marine, Coggin 
Itnessed the Indonesian crisis of the mid-'60s, went next to South Viet 
Nam and then served as New Delhi bureau chief. Assigned to the Beirut bu- 
reau last fall, he continues to contribute his expertise on Pakistan. He 
Was one of the 35 newsmen expelled from Dacca on March 26, but in 
April he trekked from India by oxcart, rowboat, motorcycle, bicycle and 
bus to become the first American journalist to get back to the Eastern cap- 
ital. He returned again for this week's story and, despite his having seen 
much war in the past, found that “this one has special horrors.” 

The two other correspondents contributing to the cover story are also vet- 
eran observers of Asian fighting. James Shepherd, an Indian national, 
Joined Time’s New Delhi bureau 
in 1958. His assignments have in- 
cluded India’s border clashes 
with China and the Indo-Paki- 
stani war waged over Kashmir. 
Recently Shepherd toured the 
refugee camps that line the Indo- 
East Pakistani 
Greenway, whose most recent 
beat was the United Nations, for- 
merly served in the Saigon and 
Bangkok bureaus. Last week he 
visited the insurgent forces. “The 
countryside,” he says, 
quite like Viet Nam, and with 
all the airpower, armor and ar- 
tillery the rebels face, it must 
have been like visiting the Viet 
Cong in the early days of that 


sign 


other war.” 


Our essay this week deals with 
imaginary numbers, those in- 
triguing but often inadequately 
supported figures that festoon our data-happy society. Like other pub- 
lications, TIME sometimes finds it impossible to avoid using such num- 
bers. They are accurate as far as anyone knows, but inevitably they 
represent estimates rather than precise measurements. In the current 
issue, the cover story quantifies East Pakistan's essentially unmeasurable 
agony in several ways (more than 7,000,000 refugees fled to India, for ex- 
ample). Elsewhere we note that U.S. crops are annually dusted with 
“about 1 billion pounds of pesticide" (ENVIRONMENT), and that micro- 
organisms once killed 100 million pounds of fish in Florida (THE US.), 
that these figures represent at least reliable approxi- 
mations. As a result of the Essay, continued watchfulness about imag- 
inary figures will be pledged by nearly 200 Time editors, writers, 
reporter-researchers and correspondents. At least that is our estimate. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
To Touch the Rattle 


It has become very nearly a common- 
place to say that men have grown bored 
with moon shots. Somehow, the idea of 
Richard Nixon landing in Peking, 6,922 
miles away from home, seems at the mo- 
ment to stir more excitement than what 
is for some the repetitive prospect of 
three more astronauts slinging 239,000 
miles off the planet. The sense of déjà vu 
Is especially unjustified for Apollo 15, be- 
cause the mission is the most perilous to 
date, with greater than usual concern for 
the safety of the explorers (see SCIENCE). 

No one can dare to say at this point 
which voyage will ultimately prove more 
vital for the survival of mankind. Peace 
is a desperate need, but curiosity and ad- 
venture are profoundly encoded in the 
human brain. Peace is also a slow, per- 
ilous process of equilibrium, but deep 
space is a siren summoning the race to 
an unimaginable catalogue of unknowns. 
To reach the moon is only to touch 
the rattle dangling over the crib. The 
reach has lost its magic—or perhaps 
not yet really found it—because like in- 
fants, men scarcely can conceive of 
what lies beyond in space and time. 
Such perspectives, even in man's min- 
uscule neighborhood of the galaxy, tend 
to reduce the affairs of earth's super- 
powers to cosmic unimportance. 


Agnew's Complaint 

Americans have sometimes cherished 
a blunt directness in their politicians. But 
that particular "give-'em-hell" charm, as 
Spiro Agnew has never discovered, de- 
mands, besides truculence, an implicit in- 
stinct for the underdog. It is the charm 
of the anti-bully. 

"Toward the end of his 32-day world 
tour, in which he isolated himself from 
ordinary citizens and from most of the 
sights and sounds of the countries he vis- 
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ited, the Vice President delivered himself 
of some gratuitous remarks about blacks. 
Having met with three African leaders 
—Ethiopia's Haile Selassie, the Congo’s 
Joseph Mobutu and Kenya's Jomo Ken- 
yatta—Agnew told U.S. newsmen trav- 
eling with him that those Africans were 
*dedicated, enlightened, dynamic and ex- 
tremely apt for the task that faces them." 
Then he added: “The quality of this lead- 
ership is in distinct contrast with many 
of those in the United States who have 
arrogated unto themselves the position of 
black leaders, those who spend their time 
in querulous complaint and constant re- 
crimination against the rest of society." 

Agnew overlooked the obvious fact 
that these African rulers after all run 
their own countries; they could hardly 
be expected to engage in "querulous 
complaint" about their own regimes. 
Maryland Democrat Parren Mitchell, a 
member of the black congressional cau- 
cus, wondered if Agnew was suggesting 
that black Americans should fight rac- 
ism in the U.S. in the manner of Jomo 
Kenyatta, who was convicted of lead- 
ing the bloody Mau Mau uprisings in 
Kenya before independence. 


Borderline Dispute 


Road maps say that the border of 
Georgia, Tennessee and North Carolina 
is a crow-flies straight line along the 
35th parallel from Scaly Mountain, 
N.C., to Guild, Tenn. But for more 
than a century a rather quaint con- 
troversy has cooked over whether an 
1811 surveyor made a southward error 
—thrown off by a forest fire and In- 
dian harassment—and gave Tennessee 
and North Carolina some 300 sq. mi. 
of mountainous woods that actually be- 
long to Georgia. 

Mountaineers along the borderline do 
not raise the issue often, since, according 
to Georgia Historian E. Merton Coulter, 
81, "They pay taxes to one state one year 
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some years.” Now Georgia St 
lator Larry Thomason has ea 
off with Geodetic Survey m 
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sink into Georgia, and Tennessee's Sen. A 
ator William Brock would be out ED L— 
i 


job, since his Lookout Mountain resi. | 
dence would be inside Georgia. rj 

For its part, North Carolina has re-] 
acted with revolutionary aplomb. The | 
legislature in Raleigh resolved that “jm. | 
mediate steps should be taken for the ac. | 
tual defense of North Carolina's bor- | 
ders with Georgia, including measures | 


to mobilize the North Carolina highway pred 


patrol, North Carolina National Guard " 


and, if necessary as a last resort, build “4 | 

fortifications on the present border." E. A 
liefe 
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Junior Lib (Contd.) gers 


The junior division of women’s liber- 
ation struck out a few weeks ago when '? 
12-year-old Sharon Poole’s little league 
baseball team in Haverhill, Mass., had to |? 
drop her from the roster because, despite | 


her batting and fielding talents, she was |. 


the wrong gender (TIME, July 19). i 

In the Chicago suburb of Bridgeview, |" 
the cause fared better. Officials waived 
the rules and 11-year-old Susan Farbin |! 
entered the Soap Box Derby traditional- ' 
ly open only to boys aged 11 to 15. She ; 
obtained the sponsorship of the National | 
Organization for Women and embla- |* 
zoned her bright pink racer with a Wom- f 
en's Lib emblem of sexual equality. In| 
the derby finals, Susan may have unset- y 


tled some of the boys’ dawning pre) |. 


dices about women drivers by going fast- 
er than a greased (male chauvinist) PE £ 
and taking three trophies—for best rac 
construction, first in her age class an | 
second in the overall finish. Í 
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ac- |aA REFULLY damping its obvious 
or-|\ elation, the Nixon Administration 
res | ved last week to check the early eu- 
ay [fria as well as to calm the fears gen- 
ard ted by the revelation that the Pres- 
ile It will travel to Peking. Nixon 
liefed congressional leaders and his 
Wbinet. Secretary of State William 
[gers counseled ambassadors of the 
host nervous nations, including Taiwan, 
n pan and the Soviet Union. Out of 
vp ithe talk came one firm insistence: 
^. D agreements—except to talk—have 
jen reached by the long-estranged 
LS. and China. 
[A White House directive even or- 
„w, "ed Washington officials not to dis- 
ved $ the arrangements, agenda or pol- 
bin!) implications of the summit con- 
al- ence with newsmen. Not only does 
she ‘king insist upon secrecy, it was ex- 
nal ined, but the Communist world usu- 
la- Y takes as officially inspired any 
m- “culation in the U.S. press, so a-mis- 
Jn ement could torpedo the sensitive 
et- (Ks. Actually, the Administration’s 
ju- -Mpdown may well have an effect op- 
ast- Site to the one desired. Speculation 
pig Ut the meaning of a major move an- 
cer |nced by the President with con- 
ind rable drama is both proper and 
(“table in an open democracy. The 
usual blackout could produce unin- 
A ed Buessing games of even greater 
ger to successful summitry. 
1*y to Indochina. The most im- 
late problem facing U.S. diplomacy 
4 the twisting road to Peking was 
„ternational status of Taiwan, es- 
IM “lly its China seat in the United Na- 
a (see following story) But the 
R concern was the potential im- 
» of Washington-Peking collabo- 
j, on the war in Indochina. Wash- 
On tried to disclaim any direct 
‘ction between Nixon’s journey 
ding the war. Yet roughly a 
gers declared 
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Hazards Along the Road to Peking 


in à Tokyo ; 
"Communist 


dochina. If they would talk sensibly 
about a settlement, we think we could 
work out a peaceful settlement very 
quickly." Such thoughts obviously still 
remain tantalizing, and some kind of 
deal on.the war was a possible goal 
of the summitry in Peking. It was con- 
ceded that the war had been discussed 
by Henry Kissinger and Chou En-lai 
in their 16 hours of secret conversations. 
At the least, Kissinger must have out- 
lined U.S. plans for virtual disen- 
gagement before Nixon’s trip. The 
possibility of Nixon being welcomed 
to Peking at a time of fierce combat be- 
tween Communist and U.S. forces 
would be improbable. Premier Chou 
last week told a group of visiting 
U.S. China scholars that his first con- 
cern was U.S.. withdrawal of all of its 
forces from the "dirty war" in In- 
dochina. Besides, in the view of China 
watchers, Peking assumes that the U.S. 
has lost the war in Indochina and is def- 
initely pulling out. 

Dubious Theories. But that still leaves 
the theoretical possibility that Peking 
may be willing to help ease the U.S. 
exit by persuading Hanoi to moderate 
its conditions about the timetable for a 
U.S. withdrawal or about the nature 
of the regime in Saigon, or accept an in- 
ternational conference to settle the war. 
Why would Peking want to do this? 
One conceivable reason would be its de- 
sire to get in on peace negotiations rath- 
er than allow Hanoi to formalize its 
victory alone or with predominant sup- 
port from Moscow; some Asian spe- 
cialists. believe that Peking would pre- 
fer a weak rather than a strong Hanoi 
in the years ahead. Another possible rea- 
son for Peking's tacit cooperation could 
be a quid pro quo whereby the U.S. 
would in effect gradually relinquish its 
commitments to Taiwan. 
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is considerable—last year for the first 
time China provided more military 
aid to Hanoi than the Soviet Union, al- 
though Russia still supplies far more eco- 
nomic aid. Nevertheless, Hanoi is show- 
ing strong signs of independence, con- 
tinuing to knock down the notion 
that it would meekly comply with any 
arrangements worked out by Peking | 
and Washington. The North Vietnamese f 
regret that they yielded to Chinese 
and Soviet pressure at the Geneva con- - 
ference in 1954 and accepted a di- 
vision of Viet Nam at the 17th par- 
allel; they consider the conflict an 
internal matter and resent big-powe 
solutions. In a warning to China a 
well as the U.S., the official Hanoi news- | 
paper, Nhan Dan, said last week that 1 
"the time when big countries relied — 
upon their strength to oppress small 
countries and force them to obey" is | 
"definitely gone forever." Moreover, 
Hanoi feels that its forces are on the 
verge of victory; Nhan Dan claims: | 
“No matter how cunning Nixon may 
be, he cannot save the U.S. imperialists 5 
from total defeat in this unsubmis i 
and stalwart Vietnamese land.” 

Hostage to Peking. In some ways, 
the impending Nixon trip reduces l 
flexibility on the war and involves ri 
If great enough, Nixon's desire for hi 
China visit could make him a hos 
to Peking. He might not, for exa 
be able credibly to threaten U. 
calation in response to any Com 
assault on U.S. troops without 
gering his journey. So far 
istration has not replied 
point proposal—including 
to release American pri 
change for a firm U.S. 


LO in 
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war. Yet it is also quite likely that only 
a big-power agreement could guarantee 
a durable solution of the complex con- 
flicts that exist throughout Southeast 
Asia. Moreover, Nixon can hope to 
enjoy wide immunity from attacks by 
war critics as long as any kind of peace 
talks with Peking seem possible. 

Diplomatic Minuet. Of even greater 
long-term significance is the impact of 
Sino-American relations on the Soviet 
Union. Washington acted to put the Pe- 
king trip into global perspective, em- 
| phasizing that the U.S. had not lost 
sight of the importance of its relations 
with the U.S.S.R. in preventing nu- 
clear war. Yet a diplomatic minuet was 
required to get the point across. Mos- 
cow, apparently determined to express 
no alarm over the Washington-Peking 
rapprochement, did not seek a U.S. ex- 
planation—and Rogers was reluctant to 
summon the Soviet ambassador. But An- 
atoly Dobrynin's visit to the State De- 
partment on a routine matter gave U.S. 
officials a convenient opportunity to in- 
vite him to stop by Rogers' office. The 
two talked for 35 minutes. Rogers as- 
sured Dobrynin that Nixon meant the 
U.S.S.R. when he stated in announcing 
his trip that it was "not directed against 
any other nation" and that “any nation 
can be our friend without being any 
other nation's enemy.” 

The Soviet Union continued to react 
to the thaw between the U.S. and Chi- 
na in a muted fashion. Its press printed 
few articles; they criticized Peking for 
its “collusion with imperialism,” and 
were less harsh to the U.S. Premier Ale- 
ksei Kosygin pointedly reminded Idaho 
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RIGHT-WING PROTEST AT CAPITOL 
And a discarded presidential plaque. 


Senator Frank Church, who was vis- 
iting Moscow, that the current U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. meetings in Helsinki on lim- 
iting strategic arms are “the most im- 
portant talks going on in the world 
today"—a hint, perhaps, that the So- 
viets may respond to the Nixon trip by 
seeking their own accommodations with 
the West rather than turning more bel- 
ligerent. There was private speculation 
in Washington that a SALT agreement 
might bring Nixon and Soviet leaders to- 
gether for the signing and produce an 
American-Soviet summit even before 
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ticipated in any U.S. ef 
an immediate big power Sim 3 
the hostilities in Indochina. ution tghvo's 
viet Union seemed to be backing u Sola 2 
against Peking in disparagin anoğhave 
ternational conference. 8 an ind pme 
Fallout in Japan. Another ar | 
tense Peking-summit fallout Ne Of ing, 
Prime Minister Eisaku Sato va aDan rad ) 
long staked his political reputat; aghiy th 
his close ties with the U.S. Ad OnjensiV' 
in not being consulted by Washi fad 
about the venture. “We too Itori the 
keep secrets," he complained quan] ssa 
critics called for Sato’s au! 
and, defensively, he offered to go to Pell 
king, too, in order to give Ja an ey qur 
say in any arrangement affecting the v ES 
gion. Nationalist sentiment for gres n 
independence from the U.S. was fueled m 
Eying the new prominence of China |^ 
Japanese business firms withdrew fro Ue 
a scheduled trade conference with Taj sted € 
wan, and five of six shipping companies 
said that they would discontinue regi!" Gc 
ular runs to the island. All apparently 7 
want to be friends of China’s if ax 
new business opportunities open up. (P 3 
Yet any choice between Peking andr! ab 
Taipei would not be an easy one fop! {he 
Japan, and Sato indicated he was nof 2": 
ready to abandon Chiang, especially on‘ 
Taiwan's membership in the U.N. “How? of 
is it possible for us to reject a nation 
that for long has so faithfully adhered; $ 
to the United Nations Charter?" Sato." 
asked. “To honor our intentional com 
mitments instead would be the way fori 


us to live up to our reputation as a trust-; 
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Nixon goes to Peking. 


But little help from Moscow is an- 
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worthy member of the world.” 


While the U.S. overture could pushoi 


Tricky 
Mao Tse-tung and Richard Nixon have committed ded] 
themselves to paper on the subject of how to conduct tered 
a relationship between old adversaries. Chairman Ni 
Mao’s writings are the bigger seller, but Nixon's Six Austs. 
Crises has its historical value. Two examples: Pmitz, 
Mtict i 
NIXON [1960, on Red China's admission to theiuise 
U.N.]: In expressing my strong opposition, I point tual 
ed out that the issue wasn't whether Red Chinainced 
had one vote in the Assembly or even the vetoftions 
power. What was really at stake was that admitting Pres 
Red China to the United Nations would be a mock apo] 
ery of the provision of the charter which limits E Ca 
membership to “peace-loving nations." And wine Ge 
was most disturbing was that it would give rena 


spectability to the Communist regime, which: wou” fhe] 
e in Aslag 
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alists. Communist officials are being urged to att Kon 
these words as an explanation of Peking s new 5 poih 
tude toward Washington]: There ar 
roads in the world. We must be prepared > 
twists and turns and not try to get things 
cheap, It must not be imagined that one tn 
all the reactionaries will go down on their, depen 
their own accord. How to give “tit-for-tat gotik ad 
upon the situation. Sometimes, not 80108 (o negoti jy ati 
ations is tit-for-tat, and sometimes, gO!n£ us go be 
ations is also tit-for-tat. We were right not 
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fore and also right to go this time- 
ction, Haridwar i 


\ 
and China closer together, it might 
poe the adverse effect of reducing 
ek have i the U.S. nuclear um- 
~ (dios reliance on the U.S. nuclear um 
S nd strengthening Japan's urges 
oa a lear missiles—a de- 
anol ave its own nuc us = a de 
in i ment that would horrify Peking. 

WP blems at Home. The domestic po- 
ting t impact of Nixon's great adventure 
panad was still far from clear. Cer- 

hash the Democrats were now on the 
| On nsive about the war issue; they faced 
facd! possibility. that Nixon in 1972 will 
lont, the brightened aura of a world 
an]; man and peacemaker. Potential 
yof ocratic candidates for the presi- 
tion]. could only applaud Nixon's coup. 
Ped quixotic candidacy of Republican 
n aferessman Pete McCloskey, centered 
> Ted completely upon the war, looKed 
atel more forlorn. 
led hat thrust the Democrats back to 
INa,) issues of the economy and other ne- 
Tomiied domestic problems plus Nixon’s 
Tait onality. At a meeting of 14 Mid- 
Dies’; Governors in Nebraska, Repub- 
Tegs expressed anxiety about Nixon's 
ntlYhection chances. "It was a major 
an» said Michigan's William G. Mil- 
ln about the planned trip to Peking. 
andit the state of the economy in 1972 
Of! ave as decided an effect on Mr. Nix- 
M ability to carry Michigan and the 
|On of the country." Michigan's un- 
tion oyment rate is 9%; other Gov- 
wrs reported the continued concern 
red) farmers over low income and in- 
atO n, Indeed, new figures showed the 

"iof living rose .6% last month—the 
ust- Pest increase in 15 months. Federal 
ferve Chairman Arthur Burns con- 

nd that there had been "very little 
ires" in checking inflation. 
——licky Politician. Barry Goldwater 
ttedidedly endorsed Nixon’s trip, but 
ductitered voices on the far right de- 
nan Nixon's approach to Chinese Com- 
‘Sixaists. Republican Congressman John 

Pmiz, who represents Nixon's home 
iict in California, had been invited 
theiruise the Potomac aboard the pres- 
inta tial yacht Sequoia, but he an- 
unafnaced that he was “breaking all 
vetittions with the White House" until 
ting} President “reverses this decision 
XK-''apologizes for having made it.” An- 
S ^ Californian, former Marine Cap- 
"Wt George Brokate, publicly threw 


Tia trash can a plaque of appreci- 
i ak ehad received from Nixon for do- 
om “8 $13,000 to his successful pres- 
àl campaign. He denounced Nixon 
io Hy another tricky weather vane op- 
ead st politician." 
atti can undoubtedly survive the 
ight 9n the right. What matters most, 
lower Nixon's political fortunes and 
the)" interests of the U.S., is the even- 
ingi Come of the trip. Its success 
s 0 we in the hands of a wily and 
nds ana wise Chinese leader, Chou En- 
oti*.. Washington's warnings against 
oti) “Hons of spectacular results were 


bedi 'Stified. But on balance, the bold 
P. Re Peking is more than 'any- 
b. 5€ an occasion of hope “and 
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Why Nixon Is Relatively Good — 


Few Westerners are as familiar with 
China and its leaders as Author Edgar 
Snow (Red Star Over China). As a jour- 
nalist, he has traveled in China since 
the 1930s and has had unequaled ac- 
cess to the thinking and policy shifts 
within the Chinese government, and his 
personal knowledge of Mao Tse-tung 
and Chou En-lai dates from the rise of 
the Communist movement on the main- 
land. The first public indication of Mao’s 
willingness to meet with President Nix- 
on was contained in Snow’s report in 
Lire Magazine on his most recent visit 
to Peking last winter. In the current 
Lire, Snow describes the shift in Chi- 
na's attitude toward the United States 
and outlines the characteristics of Chou 
En-lai—the leader who is likely to do 
the bulk of the negotiating with Pres- 
ident Nixon during his planned visit 
next spring. Excerpts: 


» Why were the Chinese responsive? Is 
it forgotten in Peking that Nixon built 
his early career on witch-hunting and 
climbed to the Senate and vice-pres- 
idency on the backs of “appeasers in 
the State Department" who sold China 
to Russia? The question about Nixon 
has been partly answered by Chairman 
Mao. He told me that Nixon, who rep- 
resented the monopoly capitalists, should 
be welcomed simply because at present 
the problems between China and the 
U.S. would have to be solved with 
him. In the dialectical pattern of his 
thought, Mao has often said that good 
can come out of bad and that bad peo- 
ple can be made good—by experience 
and right teaching. Yes, he said to me, 
he preferred men like Nixon to social 
democrats and revisionists, those who 
professed to be one thing, but in power 
behaved quite otherwise. 

'The Chinese believe that the lesson 
of Viet Nam and no mere change of 
Presidents is what made it possible for 
Mao in 1970 to speak differently about 
Nixon. *Experience" had made Nixon 
relatively *good." Yes, Nixon could just 
get on a plane and come. It would not 
matter whether the talks would be suc- 
cessful. If he were willing to come, the 
Chairman would be willing to talk to 
him and it would be all right. 
> Though China's press may carry only 
a few lines [about the announcement 
of Nixon's visit], the whole subject to- 
day is undoubtedly being cautiously dis- 
cussed and explained down to the com- 
mune level. Only one thing may have 
surprised the Chinese: Mr. Kissinger's 
success in keeping his visit secret. Ex- 
perience with American diplomats dur- 
ing World War II had convinced Chi- 
nese leaders that Americans could not 
keep secrets. 


> China's leaders respect Kissinger. 
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most powerful nation. 


cussing him with an old friend and $ 
close comrade-in-politics of Premier 
Chou one evening in Peking, I was 
struck by his frank delight at the pros- 
pect of crossing verbal swords with such ~ 
a worthy adversary. “Kissinger?” he said. 
“There is a man who knows the lan- 
guage of both worlds—his own and 
ours. With him, it should be possible to 
talk.” 

> Kissinger is said to have spent 20 of 
his 49 hours in Peking talking to Pre- 
mier Chou. That is nothing extraor- 
dinary. One of several interview-con- 
versations I had with him lasted from 
the dinner table one evening until six 


| 


SNOW & MAO IN PEKING 


the next morning. I was exhausted, he 
seemingly as fresh as ever. "I must let 
you get some sleep," I mumbled. He 
threw back his head and laughed. “I’ve 
already had my sleep. Now I'm going 
to work." His night's rest had been a 
cat nap before dinner. 

> Chou's affable manner masks viscera 
of tough and supple alloys; he is a mas- 
ter of policy and implementation with 
an infinite capacity for detail. Chou 
quickly cuts to the heart of matters, . 
drops the impractical, dissimulates when - 
necessary and never gambles—without — 
four aces. In talks I have had with Chì- | 
na’s two great men, it usually is Chou ~ 
who meticulously answers the. 
questions and Mao who enlarges 
broad and dialectical view. He is a bi 
er, not a poet, TK 
> Whatever the Chinese may think « 23 
Nixon’s motives, he has earned their ap- || 
preciation by the courtesy of coming | 
to see them, thereby according prestige | 
to Mao Tse-tung and amour-propre to 
the whole people. Vassal kings of the 
past brought tributes to Peking, but 
never before the head of the world's 


Meanwhile, in Taiwan... 

Taiwan's first reaction to the Pres- 
ident's decision to go to Peking was 
sharp and angry. The event, said For- 
eign Minister Chou Shu-kai, was ‘‘de- 
plorable.” Taiwan’s Ambassador to the 
U.S. blasted Nixon's move. Outwardly, 
Chiang Kai-shek kept his dignified cool 
by spending some time at the Ever- 
green Hotel on Sun Moon Lake in cen- 
tral Taiwan, his favorite summer re- 
sort. But both Chiang and his son and 
heir, Chiang Ching-kuo, 61, who is stub- 
born and tough like his father, had no il- 
Jusions about the erosion of the po- 
sition on which they have built their 
lives. As Taipei’s Ambassador to the 
U.N. complained candidly: “The U.S. 
has pulled the rug out from under our 
feet in the U.N. The damage to us is im- 
measurable." The proposed Nixon trip, 
he said, shows that "Communist in- 
transigence pays off" and “hands a pres- 
tige victory to the Communists on a 
silver platter." 

In contrast, the mood of the Chinese 
public on Taiwan has been remarkably 
contained and unruffled. Newspaper 
comment was relatively mild. The only 
protest gathering of any size was a po- 
hte half-hour demonstration at the 
American embassy by 30 college stu- 
dents. Many people, especially workers 
and farmers, either have not heard the 
news or show scant interest in it. While 
those who have heard it strongly op- 
pose the Nixon move, and appear wor- 
ried about future American intentions, 
there is little evidence yet of fever- 
pitch anger or anti-American feeling. 

Surely Quit First. One reason may 
be that Nixon's news did not fall in a vac- 
uum. The sensitive Nationalists have 

hung on each step that the President 
has made easing trade and travel with Pe- 
king. But his giant stride has called 
into question Taiwan’s U.N. status, and 
touched off intensive political and dip- 
lomatic strategy sessions on the island. 
The essence of the tacit new U.S. po- 
is “dual representation," in which 
would take the Security Council 
‘at Taiwan now holds as well as 
se seat in the General As- 
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CHIANG, WIFE & SON CHIANG IN 1952 
No illusions about position. 


in the General Assembly. The question 
of Taiwan's relationship to China prop- 
er presumably would be left for future 
decision, but obviously the Nationalist 
regime's claim to be the government of 
China would no longer be recognized. 
But while Taiwan has indicated that it 
would remain in the U.N. 
were admitted to the General Assembly, 
the nub of the question is whether Tai- 
pei will be able to retain its permanent 
seat on the Security Council. Only the 
Taiwan government's delay in advising 
the U.S. precisely what it will do is keep- 
ing the U.S. from announcing its own 
decision on Taiwan's dilemma. 

The real problem may be keeping Tai- 
wan from being expelled entirely. Says 
the Indian Ambassador to the U.N., 
Samar Sen: "[The U.S.] Government 
can simply explain that it is a question 
of 12 million Chinese or 750 million." 
One possible U.S. strategy: to agree 
that Chinese admission is no longer an 
"important" question and can be set- 
tled by a simple majority vote, but to in- 
sist that Taiwan's expulsion would be 
"important," thus-requiring a two-thirds 
vote in the General Assembly. If it be- 
came clear that;the Nationalists were 
nevertheless about.to be expelled, they 
would almost surely quit first. 

No Combat Forces. Beyond the U.N. 
issue, Taiwan's principal concern is fear 
of withdrawal of U.S. military support. 
It has a modern and powerful armed 
force, and Secretary of State William 
Rogers has assured the Nationalists that 
the U.S. will stand by its commitments 
to defend the island against any main- 
land attack. The Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee last week voted to 
repeal a 1955 congressional resolution 
that had redundantly empowered the 
President to use all means to defend Tai- 
wan against attack. The vote on the re- 
peal in no way abrogated the U.S. 
defense treaty with Taiwan. But Taipei 
is worried about the symbolic impli- 
cations of any pullout of American forc- 
es stationed on Taiwan. 

Seventh Fleet patrols have been with- 
drawn from the Taiwan Strait, and there 
are almost no combat troops among 

00-man U.S. military force on 
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Nam, and it is generally ash 5 
they will be withdrawn as the Us 
mitment in Southeast Asia w 
The largest outfit is the t 
lift wing at Ching Chuan 
up of about 4,500 men a LAS 
squadrons with a total ai aiii P^ 
pacity of 64 Hercules C-130 SC cay 
used to transport troops, medic 
uees and heavy equipment, T 
also about 1,300 men headqua 
Shu Lin Kou Air Station an 
tachment of two F-4 Phanto 
nan. Nuclear weapons locati 
course, among the most high 
secrets, but it is almost 
there are none on Taiwan. tak, u 
The Nationalist leaders fee] that all Fuzz 
is not yet lost. Nixon's trip is stil alt Vi 
long way off, and Washington insistgsiang 
that no deals have been made with Pesto ha 
king. In a personal letter to Chiang’ jpanes 
Nixon reasserted that the U.S. is notir, hi 
going to abandon its longtime friend), beca 
That hope is not much to cling to, butem N 
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The Old China Hands p 


Into the hearing room of the Senaten in 
Foreign Relations Committee last weekaior «€ 
strode two men who had passed moret wi 
than a quarter-century in the flickering Servi 
light and shade of nonrecognition. Johnine by 
Stewart Service and John Paton Da-Yorme 
vies Jr., both 65, once middle-echelon red tl 
Foreign Service officers of the State Devit he 
partment, as long ago as 1944 cor-:lost 
rectly diagnosed the power and potential xades 
of Mao Tse-tung’s Chinese. Communistimmu 
Party and urged that the U.S. make ar/scow 
early accommodation with it. Had thisuy aic 
been done, they contend—and many ob-:td th 
servers agree—the U.S. might have been the 
spared two wars—in Korea and Invmce 
dochina. Drummed out of the servicélio's 

"ist be 
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t time for their views, they now 
ha wheel of U.S. policy come iron- 
full circle under Nixon. 

men were born in China to 
missionaries shortly before the 
yolution toppled the Manchu dy- 
Both were educated partly in 
j A and spoke the language fluently. 
"m they were young old China 
h stationed in Chiang Kai-shek's 
me refugee capital, Chungking, as 
vacditical officers on the staff of Lieut. 
ac. eral Joseph W. Stilwell, who was 
ad "ander of U.S. forces in the China- 

d- ma-India theater during World War 
T “| The pair chafed at the frustrating re- 
Tai His imposed on “Vinegar Joe” by 
ihe generalissimo and his Nationalist re- 
thagine, which they believed was fatally 

sak, unpopular and corrupt. 
: all Fuzzing the Issues. That was a dif- 
Il awit view for the U.S. to accept, for 
sistgjiang was a genuine hero, the man 

Pelto had rallied his country against the 
ang panese invasion. Increasingly, how- 

noter, his war effort bogged down, part- 
endj because of the challenge to his rule 
T Mao Tse-tung and the Commu- 
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is, Chiang felt that he was inad- 
ately supported by the U.S. A group 
Ji U.S. military and diplomatic ob- 
mers arrived at Communist headquar- 
nates in Yenan in July 1944. As the 
veekaior diplomat present, Service talked 

1oreyst with Mao and his top aides. 
ring Service saw no point in fuzzing the 
oh 1 e by using euphemisms like “agrarian 
Da-formers” for Communists. Mao de- 
elonared that his was genuine Communism. 
De-tt he made a distinction that was to 
cor-:lost on the West for more than two 
itialvades: his was a Chinese, “nationalist” 
nistimmunism and no carbon copy of 
> ari loscow’s. Mao hoped for U.S. mil- 
thisiry aid in the war against Japan. He in- 
obied that after Japan's defeat, the U.S. 
eenid the China that he expected to in- 
In{ence or control must be close friends. 
vice ho’ Communists, Service decided, 
“st be reckoned with. Davies later re- 
ted Service in Yenan and reached 
same conclusion: “The Communists 
fin China to stay. And China's des- 

Is not Chiang’s but theirs." 

me two diplomats’ views, relayed to 
Me‘tington, clashed with America’s 
LP pro-Chiang sympathies, and es- 
hlly with the sentiments of Major 
Mel Patrick J. Hurley, U.S. am- 
“or to Chungking. Hurley accused 
kold China hands of undermining 
Wy thority, and had Service recalled. 
ès was allowed to stay on longer. 
EVI Day, Hurley resigned and, be- 
(5 the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
$ > accused Service and Davies 
inne Others of disloyalty to the U.S., 
net he never went so far as to ac- 

is, em of being Communists. 
XM raps. For Service and Da- 
_ © next years were a time of tor- 
even times in seven years, Da- 
B ealed before a State Depart- 
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But in August 1951,-the late Senator Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy pointed his accusing 
finger at Davies and at last succeeded 
in getting him condemned— not for dis- 
loyalty but for “disregard of proper for- 
bearance and caution in making known 
his dissents" from existing policy. Da- 
vies refused to resign; Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles fired him in 1954. 
The case of Service was more com- 
plicated. He had given copies of some 
of his official memorandums to an ed- 
itor of Amerasia, a pro-Communist 
sheet. But a federal grand jury voted 20- 
to-0 against indicting him. Then, after 
going through half a dozen loyalty in- 
quisitions, he emerged unscathed only 
to be axed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission Loyalty Review Board on the 
grounds of "reasonable doubt as to his 
loyalty." It took six years for Service 
to be partly rehabilitated; by a unan- 
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vies recalls that although there is no s 
porting text in State Department fili 
Mao and Chou En-lai appeared to make 
a bid early in 1945 to be invited to Wash- 
ington. | 
Stupid Period. In interviews with 


Time Correspondent Bonnie Angelo, $ 


both men contrasted their earlier ap- 


pearances before congressional commit- | 


tees with the present occasion. Said 
Davies: “It’s like the difference between 
being held up by assailants and being in- 
vited to dinner." Neither was vindictive. 
Pressed to relive the pains of excom- 
munication, Davies said wearily: “That 
was a stupid period. That’s the worst 
thing you can say. But I’ve always be- 
lieved it’s futile to think about the past 
when you can’t do anything about it. 
Some in a similar situation did keep 
thinking about it and it ate them up. 
You have to learn to survive.” 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION SITE IN SAN DIEGO 
i Giving them a circus. 


imous decision, the Supreme Court over- 
turned the loyalty board's action in 1957. 

In the interval between dismissal and 
reinstatement, Service worked for an en- 
gineering firm in New York City and de- 
vised improvements in steam traps for 
radiators. After retiring, he went to the 
University of California for an M.A. in 
political science, then settled in at U.C.'s 
Center for Chinese Studies at Berkeley. 
Its press has just published his Amer- 
asia Papers: Some Problems in the His- 
tory of U.S.-China Relations, which 
fully records his early talks with Mao. 

For Davies, the road back was long- 
er. He had been stationed in Peru just be- 
fore his dismissal. He returned to Lima 
and opened a furniture-making business. 
After eleven years, during which his fam- 
ily increased to seven, he returned to 
Washington. “I thought our children 
should grow up in this country,” he 
says. His Foreign and Other Affairs 
was published in 1964. : 

The two old China hands' testimony at 
Senator William Fulbright's closed hear- 
ing last week contained no surprises. 
They endorsed President Nixon 
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The President Picks a Place 
Richard Nixon looked over the list 
of cities bidding for his party's 1972 con- - 
vention and did not like what he saw: 
Chicago, Miami Beach, Houston, Lou- 
isville, San Francisco. Said the Pres- 


ident: “Lets get some more options. —. 


Let's get San Diego in there." e E 


litical convention—one that had fe 
hotel rooms than other contenders, | 
not have adequate press space and 
fused to put together the ca 
antee the other cities had 

the surprise of no one who. 

tance between San Diego 
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fight against the committee's designation. 
The citizens of San Diego objected even 
more strenuously. The convention, 
which opens Aug. 21, comes at the 
height of the tourist season, and ho- 
telmen are not enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect of canceling reservations to make 
room for the delegates. Taxpayers, who 
voted down nine bond proposals last 
June, see the cost of police protection 
and city services during the convention 
as an unnecessary revenue drain. Sup- 
port for the convention was rallied by 
the San Diego Union—Administration 
Communications Director Herb Klein 
was once a Union editorial writer—but 
Opposition was strong. Said one county 
official: “Everybody in San Diego wants 
the convention except the people.” Pres- 
ident Nixon’s favor has even caused a 
rift within the local G.O.P. A Repub- 
lican county committeewoman threat- 
ened to seek a court injunction against 
the convention. Says Mrs. Virginia Tay- 
lor, one of 15 candidates for mayor: 
“Our priorities are all backward. It re- 
minds me of the old Roman days. The 
people don't have enough to eat, they 
don't have health care, they don't have 
a lot of things. So give them a circus." 


NATURE 


The New Plagues of Summer 


In Exodus, Aaron smote the waters 
of Egypt with his rod and the waters 
turned to blood. Across the U.S. in 
steamy midsummer, it seemed that at 
least a few of Pharaoh's plagues were de- 
scending—a reminder, if not of biblical 
wrath, then of nature's perplexing force. 

The Gulf Coast of Florida from St. 
Petersburg to the Marco Island area 
was visited by a "red tide," a massive 
bloom of microorganisms (Gymnodini- 
um brevis). They stained the sea water 
rusty brown and: killed thousands of 
fish, which then washed up on the beach- 
es to rot. Workers cleaning the beaches 
around St. Petersburg could hardly keep 
up with the harvest of dead fish pu- 
trefying in the summer sun. It was the 
worst occurrence since an eleven-month 
siege in 1946-47 destroyed an estimated 
100 million pounds of fish. 

Venezuelan equine encephalomyelitis, 
a mosquito-borne virus that originated 
in South America, swept up into Tex- 
as, and parts of Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Arkansas, killing at least 1,500 
horses, burros and mules and afflicting 
hundreds of humans with severe, flu- 
like symptoms. Ranchers call the dis- 
ease "blind staggers," describing the 
head-down, stumbling gait of a stricken 
animal. A plague of gypsy moths de- 
foliated numerous forests in the East 
(Time, July 26). For the second con- 
secutive year, the Southern corn-leaf 
blight was rotting crops in all of the Mid- 
west's corn-producing states. 

The blight (Helminthosporium may- 
dis), though not yet so severe as last 
year's attack, has now spread on its wind- 
borne spores to 31 states. Flourishing in 
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es the size of kernels, Weakens t |! ed 
and rots the ears. Because farme, gye. 
enough feed grain to last for T$ ha hes 
year, however, the blight pro nearly ga! 


Bet noticeably affect the price di Wilfelo? 
oods as meat, milk, cheese and no, sucks I 
Shiga Deaths. There were ot Ultryhge 
orders of a sufficiently deadly er dign 
to trouble U.S. scientists, Shi SE ential 
bacillary dysentery that is ME den 
and highly infectious intestinal vr aleng j/ 
is epidemic in Central America NS 
it has attacked more than a tho s teat 
people in Guatemala alone. Some ordi 
idemiologists fear that it may be y Spsgs | 
ing northward into the U.s, n Vo 
deaths, probably from “Shiga,” hava Teic! 
curred among Indians in Arizona. ap 
most recent victim was an elderly wo p 
an who died of it in Florida after I^^ 
visit to Nicaragua. Shiga responds to A athe | 
tibiotics and chemotherapy—when moet 
treatments are available. sor 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture mo 
is watching for any outbreak of Af 
rican swine fever, a disease deadlier. th 
than anthrax or hog cholera, Swine h 
fever is said to be epidemic in Cuba}. 
and it is possible that an imported Cu: m 
ban ham could carry the disease to Mex: 
ico, thence to the U.S. No knows 
vaccine exists to combat it. HUE 
Taken together, these disorders are 
no doubt mild in comparison with po- 
lio, typhus and smallpox, which ONCEsoth 
ravaged entire communities. They arête i 
very nearly innocent in contrast to the " 
more familiar and lethal cancer, hearty. 
disease, V.D. and automobile and other eni 
accidents. Perhaps it is not the destrucs 
tiveness of the recent blights and dis: d 
eases but their exoticism that arouses EN h 
chill of sheer human vulnerability. FAES 
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A New Look at Kent State ls 


To fix guilt for the fatal shooting 0 
four students at Kent State University In, t 
May 1970 appeared to be impossible m 
amid the polemic and passion of the 
time. An Ohio grand jury attempting 9 
assay culpability in the confused events} 
placed blame on Kent State students an 
administrators and exonerated the Nat 
tional Guardsmen who fired into ta 
crowd of demonstrators. But in md i 
its report, the jury exceeded its author! d : 
under state law, and its findings Ael 
judged illegal by a federal court; a 
were ordered expunged from the Pr ast 
record, although 25 indictments agalnst 
students and faculty members were © 5 
lowed to stand. Federal officials an 
presidential commission studie Last 
shootings, but withheld a deo 
week the Board of Christian Socehurchl 
cerns of the United Methodist nt dez 
the nation's second largest Protest? cases, 
nomination, sought to reopen. [| 
The board, the activist arm °` i 
tively conservative church, issu ^ 

2 ome a 
port suggesting that at least S campus | 
Guardsmen on the Kent State © stud 
had decided in advance to fire see 


‘fuse 
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| fusillade that left four young 
fe and nine others injured. 

al fg Ha pased on work by Peter Da- 
1a fj stu ork insurance broker who 


y Ra NU private passion for the case, 
Wido" aim access to any new ev. 
uci; n0t ose tragic 13 seconds of fir- 


Yi anket Hill. Citing federal in- 
Z and a recent book by James 
tial te ont State: What Happened 
S, dheth e, May 3), Davies argues 
lent) why ( that the deaths resulted from 
asi by at least some of the 
herg spit He suggests that discrep- 
andame dsmen's testimony and 
epus ! ns of the shooting—including 
Ig a huddle at the bottom of 
OI before the soldiers whirled and 
thon the crowd—are circumstantial 
om T of such a conspiracy. 
x p report concludes with a plea for 
and: p-level federal inquiry into the ques- 
nose" of the National Guard’s actions 
|; motivations that day at Kent State. 
tur&jice Department official, insisting 
AR, the study contained no new in- 
lli. ion, announced that the Govern- 
vine had not yet decided whether to 
Ubi a federal grand jury hearing 
Cut the charges. At week's end, the 
eXs«sman said, the matter was “under 
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»  SKYJACKING 


ncesgth at the Terminal 
atte man in the bright orange sports 
thé. yas about to board TWA Flight 335 
her York’s La Guardia Airport when 
ucc hing he was carrying tripped the 
«ines metal-detecting device. A TWA 
; 4 Searched the man's hand luggage, 
^ Wühim to open his coat and, finding 
"hing suspicious, allowed him to board 
27 jetliner bound for Chicago. 
idid not get that far. Just after take- 
Stewardess Idie Concepcion, 21, no- 
: of! that the passenger was sweating 
yin ly and acting nervous. She was 
iblẹ tto report him to the pilot as a pos- 
the ‘hijacker when the young man, Rich- 
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ard Allen Obergfell. 


2 I 
City, grabbed her By OREN pu 


by the neck and, 
PRA automatic pistol at her back. 
tie SONIS ies ie cockpit. He told 
plan A Milan, io ues Take this 

Was the 15th skyjacking attempt 
Only tao airlines this year.* 
renti e destination seemed 

Mniscent of the 1969 skyjacking in 
Which Raphael Minichiello, a U.S. Ma- 
US commandeered an airliner for a 17- 

P Odyssey to Rome. Minichiello was 
released from an Italian jail last spring 
after serving only 18 months of a 74- 
"n Sentence for the crime. 

.oman Holiday. Pilot Hawes con- 
vinced Obergfell that his craft could 
not reach Milan, so they arranged to re- 
turn to La Guardia for one that was 
Properly equipped. Obergfell seemed dis- 
tracted, talking vaguely about personal 
problems. “If you knew,” he told the 
Stewardess, “if you knew.” Later he 
asked Miss Concepcion if she wanted 
to go to Rome with him. “What can I 
Say?” she asked, aware of the gun point- 
ed at her head. “You haven't had a va- 
cation yet, have you?" he asked. In 
fact, the stewardess had worked for 
TWA only two months and was on her 
fourth flight. 

Back at La Guardia, Obergfell re- 
leased the 55 passengers. He was told 
that only Kennedy Airport, nine miles 
away, could handle transatlantic planes. 
His gun at Miss Concepcion's back, 
Obergfell demanded a car to take him 
to Kennedy. But before it could arrive, 
he commandeered an airport mainte- 
nance truck and was driven, surrounded 
by an escort of police cars, to the in- 
ternational airport. Being towed out for 
him at a remote corner of a runway 
was a fully fueled Boeing 707. Its crew 
was to be headed by Captain Bill Wil- 


* The 16th followed the next day, when a Na- 
tional Airlines DC-8 carrying 83 passengers 
and crew was skyjacked to Havana. A stew- 
ardess and one passenger were slightly wound- 
ed when the skyjacker's gun went off. 
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Three fatal steps. 


liams, who flew Minichiello to Rome. 

Also waiting, behind a steel blast 
fence not far from the plane, were two 
FBI sharpshooters armed with .308 Nor- 
ma Magnum rifles with telescopic sights. 
Their instructions: “If you get an op- 
portunity for a clean shot, take it." 
Two other FBI agents approached Oberg- 
fell on the runway and tried to per- 
suade him to give himself up. A priest 
offered to have the Catholic Church 
buy him a ticket to Italy. Obergfell 
grew tense, still clutching the girl and 
waiting for the 707 to taxi to where he 
stood. “Get that goddamned plane out 
here!” he shouted. 

Calculated Risk. As the plane ap- 
proached, Obergfell moved toward the 
boarding ladder that had already been 
placed on the runway. He was holding 
the stewardess so close that twice she 
stepped on his foot. “What are you try- 
ing to pull?” he demanded. Then, for a 
moment, he pulled three steps away from 
her, FBI Agent Kenneth Lovin, who had 
been tracking Obergfell in his hairline 
sight from about 75 yds. away, fired. The 
first bullet slammed into the skyjacker's 
right shoulder and came out the left. He 
dropped to the ground, scrabbling to 
reach his pistol, and Lovin put a second 
bullet through his stomach, killing him. 

Obergfell was the first skyjacker to die 
attempting to commandeer an American 


plane. His motives remained murky; he 


was apparently unemployed, emotionally 


unstable, and may have had a girl friend ~~ 


in Italy that he hoped to marry. He was 
raised in New York City and was, ac 
cording to his sister, “a plain, quiet guy 
whom life had kicked around a lot. 

Some wondered about the FBI's judg- 
ment in blasting him with a deer rifle. 
Had the a missed, Obergfell might 
have shot the stewardess. John Malone, 
the assistant FBI director in New York, 
explained it simply as “a calculated risk.” 
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HE high rate of U.S. productivity 

has long been regarded as an Amer- 
ican elixir, more responsible than any- 
thing else for the nation's envied stan- 
dard of living and its ability to com- 
pete strongly in world markets. Rich 
investments in technology and worker 
training have made the value of output 
per man-hour in the U.S. the world's 
highest. Historically, that value has ris- 
en at a rate of about 396 a year. In 
the past four years, however, the an- 
nual increase has averaged only 1.7%, 
substantially less than that of Japan 
and major West European nations. Since 
wages have risen much faster, the cost 
of manufactured goods has climbed 
—adding to inflation. With the U.S. pro- 
ductivity performance since 1966 the 
worst it has been in the post-World 
War II era, businessmen are beginning 
to have new doubts about whether the 
nation’s old economic magic is still 
working. 

At least part of the lag is the natural 
result of recession, and productivity usu- 
ally spurts when the economy bounces 
back. Indeed, along with the economy, 
productivity has been recovering this 
year. It rose at an annual rate of 6.8% 
in the first quarter; second-quarter gains 
are expected to be lower but still healthy. 
Even so, many economists and some of 
President Nixon's advisers believe that 

productivity should be rising faster dur- 
ing an economic recovery period, “The 
recent-year figures are only partly cy- 
clical," says Leon Greenberg, staff di- 
Téetor of a presidential commission ap- 
pointed to study the question. “If the 
Jow average is permanent, then we have 

a serious problem." 
— jn their continuing search for means 
ur new growth, commission mem- 
ve isolated some of the factors 
id down the nation's output per 


INDUSTRIAL ROBOT PAINT-SPRAYING AUTO ENGINE 


Productivity: Seeking That Old Magic = 


LOW MOTIVATION. Many Americans, es- 
pecially the young, no longer place a pre- 
mium on material rewards. Thus, de- 
spite high wages, there has been a grad- 
ual loss of employee enterprise in some 
factories and offices, along with an in- 
crease in shoddy workmanship and ma- 
lingering. At General Motors, where 
the absenteeism rate runs a high 5.5%, 
Labor Relations Director George B. 
Morris says that the company would 
not have much trouble paying Detroit’s 
steep wage rates “if only our workers 
would show up." Many Americans un- 
doubtedly still want to work, but they ex- 
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d WC 
pect more psychological rewards an P. 
less drudgery than earlier generations, beg 
were willing to accept. “lonp 
OBSOLETE WORK RULES. Countless laborsyixo 
union featherbedding practices pad thesto| 
payrolls and push productivity down inyoe 
construction, printing and municipal ser-yod 
vices. The primary issue in last week'Sjjor 
strike against some railroads by the Unit, ic 
ed Transportation Union was a half-cen:, s 
tury-old work rule forcing them to pay ay h 
day's wages to any worker after he has i, 
traveled 100 miles in a train. Though, f 
high-speed equipment has long made ity t 
possible to cover several times that diss. 
tance in an eight-hour workday, th&ii. 
union is determined to keep its pay scale, j 
tied fairly close to that 100-mile bases... 
(The union made a deal late last week. í 
with one railway, the Chicago and North; | 
Western, to modify the 100-mile rule i 
some circumstances—in return for fip, 
42% wage hike over the next 33 years) nen 
INEFFICIENT INDUSTRIES. Even during the ani 
best of times, labor-intensive industries, 
like the textile, shoe and watch man» 
ufacturers usually have low productivity d 
If left to survive on their own, ma m 
companies in those industries could port 
compete against foreign producers. of tt 
political reasons, however, a gumber s iam 
low-productivity industries are m 
afloat by tariffs and import quotas. — 
CAPITAL LAG. Once the world’s most Maw 
ern industrial nation, the U.S. ha ind 
that distinction—at least in sue = 
dustries as steel and shipbuilding 
countries that had to rebuild almos! 5 
tally after World War Il. 
the rate of increase in U.S. ind 
vestment in research and 
is at least being matched by com 
especially Japan. t 
DRIVE AGAINST POLLUTION. The jot vob lj 
moving pollutants from 8 d to 10 

M is boun 

emissions, for example, is boun’ iy b 
er carmakers’ productivity Sim 


[ 


E 

1 vorkers are needed to in- 
| re Y h 

molt "ipment on each car. Yet 

e eq a reason for not cleaning 

r Social commitments to en- 

rotection, product safety 


vorkers' leisure have qualified 
b 


[ jn jency. 
pe ded ‘hat some “inefficien- 
i ecessary only makes the job 
mE ate -. of the unnecessary ones 
1 giting n important. 

W Er the U.S. become more pro- 
T e most obvious way would be 
inate most federal subsidies, sO- 
Weir trade" laws, union feather- 
JI = ractices and other protective 
E M P tend to impede efficiency. 
: don are long-term solutions at best, 
Moy face high and hard political 

|. More immediately, U.S. man- 
E should be experimenting far 
F n ingly with ways to change basic 
ue aringly x A 
LER of work in order to heighten 
|n ee enthusiasm. Among the more 
(ing new experiments: the four-day 
P week and West Germany's stag- 
lj working hours, which give employ- 
ant ome choice about the times when 
iong)begin and finish work each day. _ 
Nonpower Training. To its credit, 
borsNxon Administration is trying many 
the;to boost productivity. Budget Chief 
n ile Shultz has called for the use 
seryoductivity bargaining" in labor ne- 
ek'sitions, tying wage boosts more close- 
Init; increased gains in output per man- 
ceris; Since management will almost 
ay &y have to give labor a fat pay pack- 

aS in the current steel negotiations 
ugh, following story), the White House 
le its that the companies will at least 
ble to win some reforms of work 
g stimulate productivity. President 
ssa is also considering direct Gov- 

jet aid, in the form of subsidies 

4X credits, to increase business re- 
ig and development. 

g dtes could become more produc- 
irs). Congress restored the 746 in- 

the "t tax credit that led to a boom 
ries Dal spending during the 1960s. 
an E credits would make it easier 
ity. mpanies to buy such highly au- 
ana pun as "robot" machines that 

nob. favy or dirty jobs that few peo- 
For": Most important, Congress and 
r of «è business would do well to spend 
kept, More on Manpower training pro- 

' Particularly for the nation’s 
10d 3 LT. Economist Lester C. Thu- 
p S that if all the nation's 
toile of iS ADS e x Tied 

SR the gt eir pro luctive: ? 
vety And if bl &ross national product by 
int S ayer. acks were trained up to the 
ent rise pee level of skills, the G.N.P. 

Y another 3%. By Thurow's 
H all that would cost the nation 
Over the Manpower training pro- 
‘he next several years. But it 
ase the G.N.P. by at least $40 
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The Price of Peace 
The phrase “catch-up increases” is 
i: Ore and more these 
aj RA we Negotiations. Inflation 
lentlessly (EM at the dollar so re- 
reton at workers are demanding 
loes e cost of living increases just 
Fak z n with rising prices. Last 
d g settlements in the telephone 
Copper industries and in the post- 
a service continued the trend. And 
Kr is little doubt that the philosophy 
Of catching up is playing a major role 
in the steel talks that are now under 
M) to replace the industry's current 
Sitges which will expire this 

Last week's agreements: 

> The telephone contract, between the 
Bell System and the Communications 
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"| thought | heard voices." 


Workers of America, gives Bell's 400,- 
000 workers an average of 31% in 
wage and benefit increases over the next 
three years. In the first year of the con- 
tract alone, there will be a 1676 jump. 
> The postal settlement—the first to be 
negotiated since the nation's postal sys- 
tem became an independent agency on 
July 1—gives 750,000 workers 20% in 
increases over the next two years. Cost 
to the postal service: $1 billion. 
> The copper settlement, between Mag- 
ma Copper Co. and negotiators for a co- 
alition of two dozen unions, gives 3,000 
Magma workers a 31% increase over 
the next three years. At week's end 
some 32,000 workers, represented by 
the. United Steelworkers of America 
(U.S.W.), were still on strike against 
other copper companies, but both sides 
were expected to accept the Magma 
B ee catch? Each of the settlements 
m es not only an average annual in- 
of 10% or more but also ad- 
i ied to increases in th 
À hardly 


provid 


that the U.S.W. will hardly agree to 
thing less than the 31% wage and be 
efit hikes that it won in the aluminum 
and can contracts negotiated earlier this 
year. A tougher question is how much 
of the increase will be “front loaded” 
in the first year and how much will be ' 
spread over the life of the contract. Of- 
ficials of the Government, steel man- - 

agement and the union believe that there 
will be either no strike or merely a 
short walkout that would scarcely hurt 
the economy, since steel users have built — 
up a 60-day stockpile. 

The steel deal will be the last major 
union contract negotiated this year, and 
Treasury Secretary John Connally said | 
last week that he expects it to be the 
last of the catch-ups. His reason: cost 
of living escalator clauses have been 
written into almost every big labor con- 
tract negotiated since 1969; and wages 
in the future will automatically go up 
along with inflation. As soon as steel set- 
tles, organized labor may make a broad- f 
based push for a firm incomes policy f 
to hold down the wage-price spiral i 
Such an effort is already building. p 

} 


George Meany, chief of the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0., has recently spoken out in sup- 
port of direct controls. His goal: to 
safeguard the purchasing power of the 
dollars that his workers have won at — 
the bargaining table. EE 


BRITAIN 


A Lesson for the U.S.? 


Much like the U.S., Britain is strug- f 
gling with what the English call “stag- — || 
flation": a stagnant economy accom- 
panied by unacceptable rates of un- | 
employment and inflation. Prime Min- 
ister Heath's Conservative government - 
had hoped that the economy would re- 
cover without major government inter- 
vention. Last week, with the slump con- 
tinuing, the Tories abruptly and cou- 
rageously switched policies. TIT 

To stir demand,.the government c 
taxes on many consumer goods by an 
average of 18%, or an estimat 
$564 million a year, and removed a 
consumer credit.controls. It also rais 
tax credits for capital spending to 
boost productivity and cut the 3.4% jol 
less rate. n. 

Most significant, the government 
fered its expansionary program i 
change for a promise from industri 
leaders to hold price increases vo 
tarily to 5% for the next: year, 
present rate of 10%. Members € 
Confederation of British Industry 
making their pledges in wi 
chiefs of major nationa 
nesses have also ag 
The Conservatives b 
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The Nixon Ad- 
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ministration's main argument against a 
more expansionary program is that it 
might spur inflation. Yet if the Ad- 
ministration could offer a policy of eco- 
nomic stimulation, businessmen and 
parts of organized labor might well ac- 
cept voluntary price and wage restraints. 
Then the fear of climbing prices would 
diminish. The benefits of such a move 
are clear. Last week, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported that living costs 
in June climbed .5% on a seasonably ad- 
justed basis—the second sharpest rise 
this year. 


PERSONALITIES 
, The Stans Style 


"We ought to be doing all we can to 
protect the American economic system, 
pointing out deficiencies and helping to 
build," says Maurice Stans, the hard- 
working and highly dedicated Secretary 
of Commerce. “I feel very strongly about 
it—I happen to be a beneficiary of that 
system." 

` As a onetime night school student 
who became a millionaire accountant, 
Stans has good reason for vigorously de- 
fending The System. But there is a grow- 
ing doubt among corporate leaders that 
personable “Maury” Stans is prepared 
to recognize its deficiencies. And that 
is an equally important part of his job, es- 
pecially at a time when many busi- 
nessmen know that they must’ respond 
to rising public criticism. In his 23 
years as the Nixon Administration's top 
spokesman for business, Stans has 
earned a reputation as an unyielding con- 
servative on almost every issue, includ- 
ing several on which the President fa- 
vors change. 

"Wait a Minute." Stans torpedoed 

' a Cabinet task-force report urging an 
end to the import quotas that keep 
U.S. oil prices higher than necessary. 
Against the recommendation of John 
Mitchell's Justice Department, he also 
managed to water down the Admin- 


—dstration's consumer-protection bill, 


- making it much harder than originally 


© a huge number of speeches, mostly to au- 


planned for large groups of aggrieved 
customers to collect damages through 
class-action suits. Such suits, Stans 
told Time Correspondent Mark Sul- 
livan, could result in “intolerable ha- 
rassment of business.” Instead, Stans 
advised “experimenting with local con- 
sumer courts" and the continued use 
of the Better Business Bureau. The Com- 
merce Secretary prevailed over the 
Transportation Department's plan to 
back no-fault automobile insurance. 
He also fought against the drafting of 
stringent standards for product safety, 
but he is almost certain to Jose that bat- 
tle when Congress passes a final bill. 
Since taking office, Stans has made 


of small businessmen and con- 
es with whom he feels most 
able. Two weeks ago, he ad- 
embers of the National Pe- 


ences 


and fired off his latest 
ch titled “Wait a Man-o. 
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ute." Among other things, he wants the 
nation to “wait a minute" before ban- 
ning the use of DDT, forcing detergent 
manufacturers to remove phosphates 
from their products, making offshore 
drilling “too difficult," or closing down 
industries guilty of polluting if they sup- 
port entire communities. He opposes 
tough enforcement of federal air-pol- 
lution standards, which he says were 
set "without regard to the economic 
costs." 

Stans believes that his opposition to 
so many Administration and congres- 
sional reform measures is a part of his 
job: to be the businessman's hard-lob- 
bying, cheerleading advocate in Wash- 
ington. But he is not without some 
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STANS & WIFE WITH TROPHIES 
Cheerleader for business. 


plans for reform of his own. In the Com- 
merce Department, Stans started an om- 
budsman scheme that provides business- 
men with an office where they can take 
complaints about the Government, and 
he supported the campaign against fur- 
ther U.S. hunting of endangered whale 
species. (But he recently upheld the “har- 
vesting" of Alaskan seals by means of 
clubbing.) 

Traditional Values. At 63, Stans 
seems too certain of traditional values 
to consider any basic change. The son 


Inge 


at age 20, became a pa 
years and helped farn then after tef 
into the nation’s tenth largest ean 
firm. During the late Eisenhowe 
he was director of the Bureau one 
gel, overseeing Washington’s us 
balanced books in fiscal 1960 Tet 
became an investment banker unti AE, 
ing on as Nixon's chief fund n il Sigg 
1968; he raised $34 million, Stat’ il 
concession to contemporary E: mu D 
has been to give up his favorite jun M 
—big-game hunting—for the dur. obbye ai 
a va Kathleen has also forss UM 
er collection of d 
coats. ge Cheetah 
: s Wn 
is poo gence, ts t 
IDES uence durin jj the 
the Hoover presidency, when Secretary «ati 
Robert Lamont actively helped a 
U.S. economic and foreign trade voll hase 
icy. Since then, those functions bus 
been largely transferred to the State Diis. 
partment and the Council of Economig 
Advisers. Under Stans' stewardship at 
least part of the department’s remaining 
business constituency has drifted away fO 
Black businessmen, who received proms few 
ises of major aid during Nixon’s camssed 
paign, -distrust Stans’ blunt conseryaly co 
tism; at the N.A.A.C.P. convention last For 
month, he was roundly jeered. Big busit f 
nessmen who want to get something a 
done in Washington bypass Stans even) tim 
more frequently than they did his pres yk 
decessors and deal instead with White, ju 
House aides, who have more clout. Manyi n 
corporate leaders, who have generally; 
grown more liberal in recent years, feeler 
it is unfortunate that President Nixonin 
does not have a Commerce Secretary}, | 
more in step with the needs of the time), , 
—and with their own desires. sales 
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The Great Profits Deflation |" 
When the stock market took a deh, 

pressing plunge last year, investors founds ar 
out that advance estimates of rapid earn? 
ings growth were often the hallmark OF fn 
imaginative stock promotion and simple, dow 
overoptimism. Many an earnings reporton 
turned out to be disappointing indeed mo 
The scandals that followed such diS ty, 
coveries are still rocking the accounting the 
profession and the world of corpor? enr 
finance. Now the Commerce Depas T 
ment's Office of Business Economici 
has revealed that profits have been evei 


E 
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gross profits in 1970 we 
lion, In July, on the basis o ol 
date tax filings, the bureau sharply ol 
that estimate to $75.4 billion. , 


s that the most likely rea- 
Br average accounting practice 
iorated dramatically.” He 


S 
ka 


Have Cte possible “that all the 

los it Er between 1966 and 1969 

u jin loose accounting, not to 
d vement in real camines The 
AAA t rose by over 30% during 

[ Tw and then lost all its gain dur- 
rj f? ^, ctine of 1969-70. Had earn- 
nai ^ as flat as they are now re- 
ers pee! ave been, the stock market 
bay | ust would have been mild- 
ionn an E economic boom would not 


overheated.” 

eta C0? ont, U.S. business clearly 

j tighten its accounting methods 
Government needs to improve 
tical measures of profits. One 
Sahe formulàtion of an equitable 
uM and sensible economic policy 
i in peavily upon reliable earnings 
lave, 
Deis 
mig 


at AUTOS 


ning rom Edsel 


iR years ago, jokes about the star- 
amused Edsel were a part of almost 
ryaly comedian's patter. For employees 
last ford’s Lincoln-Mercury Division, 
usi produced the car, it only hurt 
ringn audiences laughed. Bedeviled by 
ven iming and uneven management, 
pre- whole division had become a ca- 
hite; junkyard for faltering executives 
anyj rugged boot camp for beginners. 
allYond Edsel, Lincoln-Mercury’s mod- 
feelifered little individuality. They were 
XOm^in but larger, costlier Fords. Sales 
lary|s low that many Lincoln-Mercury 
Im@irs were forced to depend on used- 
isales, 
llday, Lincoln-Mercury is Detroit's 
back champion. It is the fastest- 
[Mng division in the auto industry, 
ae new sales records month after 
x wh For the year as a whole, L-M 
UN up 24%, and its share of the 
c oft has climbed from 3.8% to 4.3%. 
wplé ier, Ford slammed the brakes on 
port, Ownhill ride in. 1965 by ordering 
gd "Ple overhaul of Lincoln-Mer- 
diss Models, In the past five years, prod- 
tingi ‘velopment costs have risen 70%, 
até, © Investment has paid off with 
art, - ° most stylish lines in the busi- 
nics * sporty Cougar, introduced 
veni 


iin 
hegy to 
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LINCOLN-MERCURY’S BIDWELL WITH SOME 1971 MODELS 
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in 1967 
coln-Me attracted young drivers to Lin- 


e 
fee ee ee for the first 
sells Pontiac’ E... 43. the Cougar out- 
; P ES The elegant Con- 
EE E , brought out in 1968, 
EC 19% of the luxury-car 
clusive preserve of Cadillac Do e 
en oe -adillac, e most 
indui Cim ie te $2400 Ger 
Li pri, a sports compact that 
incoln-Mercury began importi 
year. Esti porting last 
dae timated 1971 sales: 50,000 
ene eves CONS 1968, Haon 
i was given fres 
strength with the ON of Mar- 
keting Specialist Matthew McLaughli 
as divisi i SEE 
h lvision chief. Among other things, 

e Supervised new styling changes be- 
fore moving to a higher job. The pres- 
ent general manager, Ben Bidwell, 43, 
took the post 16 months ago and has 
proved to be an equally forceful exec- 
utive. A dark, quick-smiling man who 
Started as a Ford salesman in Boston 
in 1953, Bidwell usually works in shirt- 
sleeves, tie at half mast. He played base- 
ball at the Babson Institute of Business 
Administration, still looks like an ath- 
lete and talks in the competitive man- 
ner of a coach. Sometimes he sounds 
perilously similar to Pat O'Brien asking 
the team to win one for the Gipper. “I 
like competition," he says. “Free en- 
terprise is competition in goddam near 
its purest form. I hate to lose—but I'm 
a gracious winner." 

One of Bidwell’s biggest victories 
has been to lift the spirit of his deal- 
ers. A Lincoln-Mercury dealer who 
sells one Mark III can now earn 
about as much money as a Ford deal- 
er makes on twelve Pintos. Not sur- 
prisingly, though the number of U.S. 
auto dealerships is diminishing, Lincoln- 
Mercury’s organization is growing. Bid- 
well himself signed up 47 new dealers 
in the past year Or so. Says he: 
“You can’t bull the public about cars. 
All the pizazz in the world can’t hide 
an ineffective dealer organization or a 
poor product.” Bidwell obviously thinks 
he has the right products. “Little cars 
and luxury cars are selling well,” he 
notes, “and we happen to be one of 
the few divisions that have both.” Lin- 
coln-Mercury, it seems, has finally ex- 
orcised the ghost of the Edsel. 
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WORKERS SORTING CUT-UP CHECKS 
An $840,000 jigsaw puzzle. 


BANKING 
Going to Pieces in Boise 


Each morning in Boise, Idaho, as 
many as 50 temporary employees of the 
First Security Bank enter a suite of six 
rooms and seat themselves at tables 
topped with small piles of thin strips of 


through the piles, plucking out individual 
strips and pasting them on pieces of card- 
board. Nobody turns on the air condi- 
tioners; the breeze might scatter the 
strips. The workers labor intently for six 
hours daily through the heat and tedium, 
picking and pasting like finalists in a jig- 
saw puzzle Olympics. 

Three weeks ago, the bank's janitor ac- 
cidentally put a box of 8,000 checks 
worth about $840,000 on a table re- 
served for trash. The operator of the 
paper shredder, which disposes of con- 
fidential material, dutifully dumped the 
contents into his machine. Next morn- 
ing, after a frenzied search, Supervisor 
Madeline Roper found the shredded 
checks in a garbage can outside the 
bank. *I wanted to cry," she says. Most 
of the checks had been cashed at the 
bank and were awaiting shipment to a 
clearinghouse. Their loss posed the pos- 
sibility of a bookkeeping nightmare be- 
cause most of them were still unre- 
corded. The bankers could not be sure 
who paid what to whom. 

The only way out of the mess, de- 
cided Bank President Ralph Comstock - 
Jr., was to reconstruct each check, shred 
by quarter-inch shred. So the workers” 


$300,000 have 
RACE ue work into two shifts. 

‘it will be weeks before the 
ally completed. 
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A BANGKOK STREET BEGGAR 
THAILAND 


Paradise Lost 

Once upon a time, even after the idyl- 
lic years of Anna and the King, Thai- 
land was a faraway paradise called Siam. 
Its marketplaces floated on canals, and 
its rice fields stretched to the horizon. 
When someone felt troubled, his friends 
were likely to tell him,. "Mai pen rai,” 


— which means, “Well, never mind.” 


s 


m. 


Then came the war in Viet Nam. Thai- 

Jand's pastoral peacefulness vanished as 

— seven airfields for warplanes were built, 

_ and hotels for G.1.s on leave were thrown 
together. Since 1950, the U.S. has fun- 
neled some $3 billion into the economy 
—inostly during the war years. On top 
of that came some $260 million in 
Other foreign capital, largely from mul- 
tinational corporations. Office buildings 
went up everywhere. Most of Bangkok’s 
famed canals, or klongs, were filled in, 
paved and made into roads. 

Yankees Go Home. Now, however, 
Thailand's economic climate is turning 
out to be misty and clouded. The econ- 
omy is troubled by dropping prices and 
softening demand for some of its main 
export items, including tin and rubber. 
Rice exports, the mainstay of the econ- 

omy, have been especially poor, largely 


because Asia's "green revolution" has 


ade rice producers out of countries 
formerly were importers, Thailand, 
ler the spell of Mai pen rai and the 

failed to diversify its econ- 
consequence, the country has 


à 


a bulging rice stockpile and growing 
trade deficit. 

The number of G.I.s arriving in Bang- 
kok for R.-and-R. furloughs has fallen 
by nearly half since early 1970. Des- 
perately searching for any business at 
all, many of the city's R.-and-R. hotels 
have shifted from daily to hourly rates. 
At some, curtained-off parking stalls hide 
the license plates of their embarrassed 
clientele. U.S. aid and foreign invest- 
ment in Thailand have declined mark- 
edly. In Bangkok's center, a ten-story 
office building completed more than a 
year ago has only four tenants, all on 
the tenth floor. Many internationally 
‘owned hotels, including the new Sher- 
aton and the Dusit Thani, show 20% 
to 40% occupancy rates. 

Few Thais seem genuinely concerned 
about their plight. Neon signs still 
blaze brightly, and the crowds seem 
as frenetic as during the days of the 
boom. But the signs of economic 
decay are all about. Here and there, a 
bar or restaurant closes and does not re- 
open. “We must change our attitude 
of complacency and extravagance,” says 
Renoo Suyarnsit, secretary general of 
the National Economic Development 
Board. í 

Needless Delay. Still, the attitude of 
Mai pen rai persists, and it is not con- 
fined to businessmen. In June, Conoco 
Oil sank a test well in the Gulf of 
Siam to see if reports of oil sources 
there were accurate. A discovery could 
help revive the Thai economy, but the 
government’s cumbersome bureaucracy 
barely seems interested. It has delayed in- 
terminably in setting regulations for off- 
shore drilling, and other oil companies 
are unwilling to commit capital with- 
out them. As a result, portable oil rigs, 
which were destined earlier for Thai off- 
shore exploration, have now been moved 
to other potential boom spots, notably 
Indonesia and Malaysia. 

In the past, when Thailand’s role in 
the war guaranteed a steady inflow of 
money, bureaucratic lethargy was tol- 
erable. Even corruption did not prove 
too great a drain. No longer. Having 
opted for a modern economy, Thailand 
needs a new sense of purpose before 
anything like the good old days will 
retu ; pr. lias 
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sounded like a new form of Chinese 
XI e; having an appendectomy under 
AU aesthetic, then getting pierced 
di eedles. While on a tour through 
f China, New York Times 
Du ' 
CANTE was flattened with appendi- 
1% à He permitted local surgeons to op- 
Hii then with journalistic bravado let 
lm try to relieve the pain by acupunc- 
Ikg-an ancient method of rerouting 
Ak forces of yin and yang by sticking 
y zdes into pare of an alng arn 
4not necessarily near the site of the 
Y ‘vation, At week's end, Reston was re- 
fed to be recovering nicely. 
we By ed 
Y He has to be the ultimate skywatch 
WW" says his boss. “He lends more 
% ibility to skywatching than anyone 
% could imagine." Francis Gary Pow- 
W „who garnered embarrassing fame 
Hi 11960 by getting caught spying on Rus- 
%im a U-2 airplane, is still spying 
A * ai on manic condone on Los 
Wes freeways. Filling in for a va- 
H "wing traffic reporter, Powers says 
A the biggest change he can spot 
2 his single-engine Cessna is that in 
y Gy '60s “when I flew at high al- 
1s I could see from the Gulf of Cal- 
i Qua to the Monterey Peninsula on a 
m ho Now at 3,000 Ta i au 
k ‘etree wife sometimes I'm lucky 


FRANCIS GARY POWERS 
A spy in the sky. 


JULIA CHILD 
A cook at the Pops. 


It was a dyspepsia-provoking thought. 
Julia Child, giantess of French cooking, 
appearing with the Boston Pops Or- 
chestra? Admittedly, she looks like a 
Wagnerian soprano, but could she sing? 
As it turned out, she didn’t even try. 
The orchestra played and Julia beamed, 
mugged and moved her chaotic voice 
through the narrator’s role in Tubby 
the Tuba. The Boston audience loved it 
and gluttonously demanded an encore. 
Reverting to her métier by wheeling 
out a cartful of bottles, the obliging 
Julia rapidly concocted a cocktail and 
served it to Conductor Arthur Fiedler 
precisely on time with the orchestra’s 
final tonic chord. 

Out of the past shimmered the mem- 
ory of delicate high notes and feminine 
charm. Soprano Lily Pons, who once 
warbled Fs above high C, was back in 
the news. The famed opera singer of 
the '30s and 40s was. honored by the 
French government with the badge of 
Commander of the National Order of 
Merit for her “services to France,” in- 
cluding her patriotic work during World 
War II. One enduring memory: petite 
Pons singing La Marseillaise to tear- 
drenched thousands in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter the day Paris was liberated in Au- 
gust 1944. 


should a makean opan go 
i i is clients? Only as far as a re- 
" ped if the latest utterances 
o famed Beautifier George Masters 
count as proof. Interviewed by the Wash- 
“noton Post, Masters called Actress Liza 
ingt : Bisaster—too bad because 
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she's nice, but ugly." Jacqueline Ken- {i 
nedy "has eyes so far apart that one Ẹ 
of them is on the other side of the | 
room." Lee Radziwill “is a nice lady 
but she listens to Truman Capote and 
she has spots all over her face.” As | 
for Lynda Bird Johnson: “She killed 
me when she walked in and asked if | 
she needed makeup. I said, *Are you kid- 
ding—with that face? " Marilyn Mon- 
roe "had mannish tendencies." Nancy 
Reagan is “the worst con woman I 
know," while Joanne Woodward “has 
a flat nose, and Raquel Welch is sil- 
icone from the knees up." Concluded 
Masters: “I transform a pig into a rav- 
ing beauty every day." 

A group of 22 Americans from the 
Midwest climbed aboard the ship Po- 
cahontas and headed for Palestine. On 
the way, there was a mutiny on board, 
an engineer committed suicide and the 
passengers arrived in Tel Aviv on the 
heels of an Arab riot. That was 50 
years ago. By now the tribulations have 
taken on a nostalgic aura for Israel's Pre- 
mier Golda Meir and the seven other 
former passengers who sat down with 
her to reminisce about old times. Re- 
called the 73-year-old stateswoman: 
"Someone said as soon as we got off 
the boat that now the Americans had ar- 
rived, things would get better, Little 
did they know we didn't even have 
enough money to rent apartments." 

There was a newspaper strike on, 
and the only printed opening-night re- 
view was terrible, said veteran Broadway 
Producer Harold Prince, "but I had 
never been more certain of the show's ul- 
timate success." Now Fiddler on the 
Roof has proved Prince correct by rack- 
ing up more than 2,845 performances 
to pass the mark set by Hello, Dolly! 
and become the longest-running musical 
in Broadway history. After the rec- 
ord-setting performance, balloons were 
dropped on the audience, New York's 
Mayor Lindsay kissed the original Fid- 
dler, Zero Mostel, a birthday cake (ar- 
tificial) was cut and a party held at the 
theater. Said the jubilant Prince: “I 
think we can run another year." 


AP 


MOSTEL & LINDSAY 
"A fete for the Fiddler. 
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-[N the cloudland of higher mathematics, there is a whole 
A area of study called “imaginary numbers." What is an imag- 

inary number? It is a multiple of the square root of minus 
| one. What is the good of knowing that? Imaginary numbers, ac- 
| cording to mathematicians, are useful in figuring out such prob- 
lems as the flow of air or water past a curved surface like an 
| airplane wing. 
| Tn ordinary life, imaginary numbers of a somewhat different 
<ind seem to have become even more useful. From solemn pub- 
I. lic officials and eager corporations, from newspapers, television 
f (and even, some dare say, from newsmagazines) comes a goo- 
| gol of seemingly definitive and unarguable statistics. They tell 
"us, with an exactitude that appears magical, the number of her- 
| oin addicts in New York and the population of the world. By sim- 
lating reality, they assure us that facts are facts, and that life 
| can be understood, put in order, perhaps even mastered. 

LJ 


— Jf this sounds fanciful, consider a few specimens from one 
| issue of the New York Tirnes last week: 
- BANGKOK: In 1965, only 17% of the people in northeastern Thai- 
land were within a day's journey of a main road. Today the fig- 
re is 87%. 
NEW YORK: The St. Patrick’s Day parade cost the city $85,559.61, 
whereas Puerto Rico Day cost only $74,169.44. 
| ATLANTA: There are 1.4 million illiterates in the U.S. 
ABUL: Caravans traveling between Afghanistan and Pakistan 
commonly carry up to 1,200 pounds of opium at a time.” 
In assuredly reporting these statistics, the Times—like all other 
urnalistic enterprises—is carrying on a tradition founded by 
rchimedes. He set himself the task of computing the number of 
rains of sand that could be encompassed within the area of the 
own universe. After a great deal of figuring, accompanied by 
any diagrams, he produced an answer that satisfied him. (It mat- 
tered not that his data on the universe were wrong.) 
_ The tradition flourishes today at many levels. It has been com- 
uted, for example, that the offspring of 450 moths can eat 
"weight of a diesel locomotive in one year. And that the av- 
| ape housewife washes 2.5 million kitchen utensils during her 
lifetime, the equivalent of a stack of dishes 70 times as high 
à e Empire State Building. And that 9.2 billion strokes of a 
/s back would generate enough electricity to light a 75-watt 
b for exactly one minute. ^ 
e statistics may well be true, and so may most of the 
es's figures—but obviously some are truer than others. A cen- 
of illiterates in an advanced, well-documented country car- 
gpuuderably more conviction than a report from the 
corners of Thailand. Nobody is really sure exactly how 
y people there are in Thailand, after all, much less the dis- 
that one of them can travel in a day, so the margin for 
s presumably considerably larger than a precise figure 
'7% implies. What makes such numbers imaginary is that 
-of them are basically collections of someone's estimates 
-unknowable. We can assert with some confidence that 
there are, say, four birds on a branch. As the numbers get larg- 
—er, we still believe in them, but with less reason. 
v e 
In almost any area of life today, the best—certainly the most 
|  honest—Aanswer to a request for figures would be: Nobody knows. 
: . But that makes us feel that somebody has failed at his job; there 
+ st be a right answer, therefore a right answer is composed. Last 
ek the Federal Government’s Center for Disease Control an- 
nced that a certain drug company may have infected 5,000 
s patients with contaminated intravenous solutions, con- 


Inction, after all 
But they can s 
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ernment, imaginary numbers can delude eve 
leaders with “quantifications” of reality. For 
demanded imaginary numbers from combat t 
body counts, kill ratios, and even computation 
obscure villages that were free from Viet Cong cont 
tain percentage). With the figures produced, the co Bero 
declare with statistical certainty that the war was bein ets 
a coincidence,” asks Arthur M. Ross, former U.S S Won, | 
of Labor Statistics, “that the most elaborately meas mmissį 
American history is also the least successful?” kail f 
It is not that the figures are falsified, but that we cre ; 
ures we want to believe. If the numbers game invo, the 
and prejudices, imaginary numbers reinforce the S f 
heighten the fear. Since many heroin addicts in New A 
mit crimes to buy drugs, to.cite one example, it has ae 
stated that the addicts steal $2 billion to $5 billion ten 
goods per year. Max Singer, president of the Hudson Ln 
decided to inquire how the figure came to be com ud 
turned out, as he reported in The Public Interest, that R 
one had multiplied an estimated 100,000 addicts by a 
timated average. habit of $30 per day to determine a colle 
need of $1.1 billion a year. And since a thief generally sellg 
len property to a fence for about one-quarter of its value | 
times $1.1 billion produces a theoretical total of $4.4 bil 
Singer found, however, that the value of all the stolen aC 
in New York does not amount to nearly that much, and 
the drug addicts probably take property worth about one-t 
of the popularly accepted figure. Conversely, then, there | 
not be 100,000 drug addicts in New York after all (Singer gl 
es 70,000 at most), but only in our nightmares. Ti 
LJ 
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If every statistic were regarded with similar skepticism, |, 
might well be found that many of our most widely accepted 
ures are also, at least in part, imaginary numbers. The nati¢ | 
rate of unemployment, for example, is now stated to be 5j 
but that figure is based entirely on people who officially, 
ported themselves out of work. Idle students, housewives )* 
cannot find outside jobs, unsuccessful artisans—such pê 
are not counted. | 

Statistics on crime are equally uncertain, since they mainly each 
flect police diligence in rounding up minor offenders and rep. Rea 
ing all arrests. Then there are those "police estimates" that ni newsp 
a figure for the unknowable number of prostitutes in Los Ang è bal 
or the uncountable crowds outside the White House. If prety to 
figures are imprecise, beware of all projections that foretell Eun 
ture, particularly those that talk of the increasing youthfulnet REY 
the “average American.” Actually, because both birth and d e hi 
rates have declined, the “average American" is getting olders ‘st f 

Is nothing, then, to be believed? Yes—the evidence of the 3? and 
es and the observations of the mind, but not too many off hav 
imaginary numbers that try to provide proof. How many 55 Y late 
too many"? The computer is working on that. J|. Sun 
n Otto Frida Sape 
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| "Forward against Israel!” 


Unstable As Water 


cist 5 
ted 
Mideast: 
e 3| s 
IS wake of last week's events in 
ves Sudan, an Amsterdam cartoonist 
permed up the situation in the tur- 
‘it Arab world with a ring of rul- 
aini} &ch-bent on doing in the next 
| rep Reacting to the same event, a Bei- 
at ni"Wspaper carried a cartoon show- 
Ang? baffled Leonid Brezhnev trying 
prety to fit the word “Arabs” into a 
ll thésword puzzle, The Soviet Commu- 
rines Party leader has a good deal of com- 
d dfy in his perplexity, particularly after 
der list few weeks. In addition to the 
he3? ind countercoup in Khartoum, 
y Oi? have been these astonishing spec- 
y iS S lately: ; 
E ilinian guerrillas fleeing to Israel 
| Be King Hussein's ‘marauding 


SE of an unsuccessful coup at- 
kr Iraq, with 45 army officers 


latem 


of M 
0 
fts by cadets who thought they 
tee their monarch. 

fa "IP: by some of Egypt's fore- 
te eS to overthrow President 
la s Sadat, 
iy temperate antics of Libya’s Col- 


Ua; ^ 
Page) Gaddafi (see box, fol 


pted coup at the summer pal- 


°rocco’s King Hassan II, car-. 
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the Sudan were so befuddled that they 
chanted slogans condemning a bizarre 
assortment of bedfellows: Israel, Jor- 
dan's Hussein, the U.S. and the Com- 
munists. *In the face of Israel we are 
all Arabs," Sadat told a meeting of 
Egypt's Arab Socialist Union last week, 
but he added: “Unfortunately, disunity 
still prevails amongst us." 

Word and Revelation. To be sure, de- 
spite all the coup attempts, the status 
quo has hardly changed throughout the 
area. Still, a familiar sense of roiling un- 
ease pervades the Arab world. In Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom, a sad and disil- 
lusioned T.E. Lawrence accused the 
Arabs of being “as unstable as water," in- 
capable of ever pulling together to cre- 
ate a great state. More recently another 
British writer, James Morris, mused in 
the quarterly Horizon: "It may be that 
the Arabs will never constitute a single 
nation—that their true strength will re- 
main metaphysical, spiritual, the Word 
and the Revelation. Or it may be that 
they have Jeapfrogged, so to speak, a his- 
torical stage and are ahead of the world 
in their fragmentation." With all “their 
ambiguities, paradoxes and evasions, 
their uncertain identity, their jumbled 
patriotism,” added Morris, “they look 
readier than most people for the 21st 
century" — —. 
But the 20th. 
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readiness has been spectacularly exp 
in their disastrous confrontations 

the Israelis. Next week marks a full 
year since U.S. Secretary of State Wi 
liam Rogers arranged a cease-fire be- - 
tween Israel and Egypt. There has been — 
no resumption of the bloody war of at- 
trition between the two sides, but nei- - 
ther has there been any appreciable 
progress toward a genuine peace. Is- 
raeli hesitancy—and outright intransi- 
gence—are at least partly to blame, but 
so is Arab unreliability. After recent 
events, it is difficult to quarrel with the Is- 
raeli Foreign Ministry official who said 
last week: “Considering the transitory 
nature of Arab governments these days, 
Israel must be extremely careful what 
kind of deals it makes, and with whom." 


Revolving-Door Coup 


The Sudan in midsummer is an oven 
of a land where temperatures soar to 
120? day after day and tempers tend 
to get even hotter. Since he took pow- 
er 26 months ago, Major General Jaa- 
far Numeiry, 41, leader of the ruling 
Revolutionary Command Council, has 
faced eight attempted coups, most of 
them during the summer months. Last 
week members of the army elite that gov- 
erns this equatorial nation of 15 mil- 
lion staged the most confusing hot- 
weather spectacular since it won in- 
dependence from Britain 15 years ago. 
In the space of a few days, rebellious of- 
ficers toppled the government, impris- 
oned Numeiry, were toppled themselves 
and, as happened in Morocco only a 
week earlier, were summarily executed. 

The initial revolt was bloodless, but - 
the countercoup was a running battle - 
that littered the streets of Khartoum 
with dead and crowded its hospitals 
with wounded. Though the fighting was 
confined to the capital and to Or 
durman across the Nile, the reperc 
sions rippled far beyond the Suda 
The Soviets quickly supported the 
sidents and were noticeably distressed | 
by Numeiry’s countercoup. Libyan - 
Leader Muammar Gaddafi, the hotspur — — 
of the Arab world, barged into the in- — 
ternal problems of another nation for - 
the second time in two weeks. He w: 
more effective than he had been in 
rocco, however. By forcing down a Br 
ish jet and kidnaping two rebel leac 
he took much of the spunk out o 
anti-Numeiry forces. : 

Mohammed and Marx. In 
the principal leader of the coup. 
jor Hashem al Atta, 35. Att: 
other Communist sympathize 
booted off the ruling seven-o 
olutionary Command 
meiry last November, 
ing state secrets. 
presidential gui 
sion, lly 
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LIBYA'S GADDAFI 


council, and himself vice president. 

The rebels, he said, wanted lower liv- 
ing costs, freedom for Communists and 
trade unionists, and autonomy for the 
non-Moslem rebels of southern Sudan, 
who have been in revolt ever since inde- 
pendence (TIME, March 1). Atta was re- 
inforced not only by elements of the Su- 
dan's 26,000-man army but also by the 
nation's Communist Party. With 6,000 
active members and the support of 200,- 
000 trade unionists, it is the biggest and 
most vigorous in the Arab world, large- 
ly by virtue of its skill at getting Marx 
and Mohammed to coexist (verses from 
the Koran are chanted in unison at 
party meetings). Though he is a leftist, 
Numeiry is an intense foe of the local 
Communists—partly because. they op- 
pose his plan to link the Sudan in a fed- 
eration with Libya, Egypt and Syria, 
and partly because he is convinced that 
they want to undermine him. Communist 
Leader Abdel Khalek Mahgoub wisely 
kept out of sight last week as sym- 
pathetic army officers mounted their 


OU know," Egypts Gamal Abdel 
Nasser mused during an Arab meet- 
ing in Cairo shortly before his death 
last year, "I rather like Gaddafi. He re- 
minds me of myself when I was that 
age." Not even the young Nasser, how- 
ever, was a hell raiser to compare with 
Muammar Gaddafi, who at 28 is leader 
of the revolutionary council that rules 
oil-rich Libya. Born in a nomad's tent, 
schooled in the army, thrust to power 
in a coup that overthrew Libya's aging 
King Idris two years ago, Gaddafi stands 
unchallenged as the enfant terrible of 
rab nationalism. i 
Arabs applauded after the Libyan 
up when Gaddafi expelled 25,000 Ital- 
(coloni, ousted U.S. and British mil- 
ces, converted the Catholic Ca- 
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SUDAN'S NUMEIRY 


Alive, well and in complete control. 


coup. But there were reports that he mas- 
terminded the coup from the Bulgarian 
embassy in Khartoum. 

Abdel Khalek's brother, Major Mo- 
hammed Mahgoub Osman, however, was 
quite visible. Along with Nour and Ma- 
jor Farouk Osman Hamadallah, he was 
in London when the coup was staged. 
Alerted that it had succeeded, the three 
officers and their aides boarded a BOAC 
VC10 bound for Khartoum, Nairobi 
and Dar es Salaam. Khartoum airport 
was closed, but Atta announced that he 
would open it for the VC10. 

One for the Road. The plane was 
moving into Libyan airspace and mon- 
itoring Malta air control when the trou- 
ble came. Captain Roy Bowyer heard 
Benghazi break in and order: “You must 
land at Benina Airport or we shall 
shoot you down." Some passengers said 
they saw a fighter buzzing the plane. 
With 109 passengers aboard, Bowyer 
was not inclined to take any chances. 
Nour agreed ‘to give himself up. Ac- 
cording to London Daily Telegraph Cor- 


Libya: The Enfant Terrible 


thedral of the Sacred Heart of Jesus to 
the Mosque of Gamal Abdel Nasser 
(with Gaddafi's picture plastered on the 
crucifix), nationalized foreign banks, and 
squeezed higher royalties out of 36 for- 
eign oil companies. 
e 

More and more, Gaddafi has tended 
to ignore the plight of impoverished Lib- 
yans. His dual preoccupations are the de- 
struction of Israel and, through lavish 
outlays of his country’s oil money, mak- 
ing himself Nasser’s successor as the 
leader of Pan-Arabism. He pays a $55 
million annual subsidy to Egypt and, be- 
fore Hussein cracked down on the feda- 
yeen, he gave funds to Jordan as well, 
for the fight against Israel. Last fall, 
after General Hafez Assad seized pow- 
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respondent Brian Silk, a 
senger, Hamadallah su 
class steward and Sad pend the fig t 
country under Gaddafi. We'd we 
another whisky while we can.” ette: 

When the plane landed m | 
darkness at Benina, it was met b aw 
curity men and a soldier, Aft, Pros 
minute conversation with his m à teg 
committee, Nour told the pilot d a nce 
was getting off. Asked Bowyer: at hp "E 
you leaving of your own frei , AW" 
"No," answered Nour. “We 
forced.” He disappeared alo 
jor Hamadallah (for unkn 
Mahgoub was not remov 
plane). 

Shades of Indonesia. Soon ir 
troops loyal to Numeiry moved E e 
barracks, and rifle and cannon fire Toa Y pwa 
through Khartoum and Omdurman That 
battle was short but intense; Numeigy be § 
later announced that as the countercoq i pro 
began, 30 of his officers and men well 
captured, and slaughtered by rebel sol. 
diers. One U.S. Marine was woundagertil 
at the American-interests section of this daw 
Dutch embassy—the old American e the Jc 
bassy before the Sudan severed rela, Yarm 
tions following the 1967 Middle Eal in 
war. From an embassy window, a US, in’ 
diplomat saw the bodies of some 15 died 
vilians sprawled near the presidentiainent. 
palace. Before Atta's forces lost this an 
radio station, they broadcast a final meg; gree 
sage: "Hold on to revolutionary gainim, t 
by the skin of your teeth." Then thtonder. 
radio fell silent. When it returned t$ card 
the air, the first message was: “NU pies 
meiry is alive and well." Three hout worn 
later, a weeping Numeiry appeared Oly wee 
TV and radio. Into the streets of Khat, pad 
toum for a celebration poured many O patr 
the people who earlier the same dafas, o 
had taken to the same streets in à SIM boster 
ilar demonstration for the rebels. ined i 

Numeiry moved swiftly once he hae à 
regained power. He telephoned Gaddafi ei 
to thank him for his help, and amin 
nounced that “I am in complete COM, 
trol" He sent a similar message Kiye 

aking | 

«te for 
er in Syria, Gaddafi insolently flew int, a 
Damascus to look him over. Apparee 
Gaddafi approved; he left Assad à i 
million check. wif nara 

Both Nasser and Algerias Hour ns 
Boumedienne have had the unsettling- p 
perience of learning that a plane ^, 5. 
Gaddafi aboard was buzzing her 
itals without their having the fany Mà? na 
tion of why he had come. Dur! E orei% th 


ee Will pies: ; 
are beings fof. 
ng with Mitt reb 
OWN reasoniqing; 
ed from thur anc 
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fore he even knew what was happen fuks 


or who the rebels were. 
week’s capture of a BO l 
kidnaping of two of its Su dedicated 
sengers. Gaddafi is young, 1 
naive and, some say, m 
He certainly is as impetu: med 
sonal life 8 in state affairs, Smitte” de 
two Libyan girls, Devout 
dafi married them both. 


esident Anwar Sadat, who 
nsiderably relieved that 
a Communist-orj- 


M eiry set about the business 

«Arrest every Communist,” 
g ' sudanese. "The Communists 
We Whether that order would 
ae Indonesian-style slaughter 


f s speedy justice. Atta and three 


songi: Hamadallah, who were de- 

t thor io Numeiry by Gaddafi’s aides, 
i 

"s ollowing story), the Sudanese 
9 


. Thedate 
nejpy be set 
‘could prove 


difficult to control. 


d arillas on the Run 
f this dawn broke along a 35-mile stretch 
venie Jordan River and its tributary 
rela yarmuk last week, Israeli soldiers 
Eag,d in disbelief. In ones and twos or 
U.S; in whole squads, scores of be- 
5 digled. Arabs broke from the con- 
"ntiàiment of reed beds on the Jordanian 
. thijs and splashed across the 30-yard- 
mes, green-flecked rivers with white un- 
gain.tirts tied to their rifles in a sign of 
1 thtender. Many also held up green 
d t cards certifying them as fedayeen, 
ù Palestinian “men of sacrifice" who 
10UIS sworn to destroy Israel. 
C OY week's end, 96 tired, hungry guer- 
y had given themselves up to Is- 
y Œi patrols. Blindfolded and carted off 
-"lises one of which had a VISIT ISRA- 
“poster on its side, the fedayeen were 
paded in Nablus. Their status was un- 
ddaf ^l since they had committed no 
ap acts in Israel. Still, they were 
og tunate few. Back in Jordan, tough 
e (Quin legionnaires were killing or cap- 
|S nearly. 2,500 of their comrades 
7"? Hussein sought to end, once 


init T all, the fedayeen threat to his 
ently One guerrilla who made it to 
$i eli side said angrily: “Better to 
d. rael hands than to be killed 
Quan Tab brother.” 
gee. "ons Shirt. To history-minded 
wit the shirt-waying guerrillas re- 
cape E Major battle in Islamic history. 
t n& “centuries ago, a Damascus gov- 
Me " named vowing to 
ferdi the murder of the Caliph Oth- 
atie aes Othman’s bloody shirt as 
1 Ne àg. Actually, Mu'awiya hoped 
j the’ h 
pasti ae 


f i leaped to the guerrillas’ de- 
tat Week with words—but little 
tiag What they seemed to be 
tir 3 expelled the Jordanian am- 
ie 4€ demanded Jordan's ouster 
tab League. Egypt's Anwar 
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yee spokesman in Cairo said that 
ra B. Were "a black mark on the 

T ee of the Jordanian government.” 
me government, however, did anything 

E le to help the guerrillas, 
siden has already withstood con- 
Seu Y more than mere words. Last 
openly dE ICD the guerrillas were 
an T efying Hussein, the King’s army 
dis EE out of Amman in a fierce bat- 

~~ —Ver since, he and Jordanian Pre- 
Es Wasfi Tal have been planning a 
nal showdown with the guerrillas, holed 
Up at bases near ‘Ajlun and Jerash in 
the hills of northwest Jordan. 

Hussein felt compelled to act be- 
cause the guerrillas continued to pose a 
greater threat to him than to Israel. 
Equipped with new M-16 rifles, tanks, ar- 
mored personnel carriers and F-104 
Starfighters from the U.S. the King 


BLINDFOLDED FEDAYEEN EN RO 


was well prepared for an all-out war 
against what Premier Tal described as 
guerrilla “terror, brutality and sabotage.” 
The government ordered the fedayeen 
to move to a stretch of flat, waterless 
desert toward the Iraqi border. The feda- 
yeen stayed put—as the government ex- 
pected—and the army moved in. 

Barred from the battlefield, corre- 
spondents were told by laughing of- 
ficers, under blue skies, that what sound- 
ed like the booming of. artillery was 
really thunder. "Soon it will rain, 
grinned one of the officers, squinting in 

ing sunshine. 
em UE was never in doubt, par- 
ticularly after neighboring Syria avoided 
involvement. During last September's 
fighting, Syria nearly precipitated a wid- 
er war by sending an armored column 
over the border to aid the guerrillas. 
But when unopposed Jordanian planes 
attacked the tanks, the man who then 
commanded the Syrian air force, Gen- 
ral Hafez ‘Assad, indicated to Amman 
a he was not interested in helping 
n an 


Ato toit Do 


. Were judged to be “good” guerrillas, 


UTE TO ISRAELI INTERROGATION 
Better than being killed by an Arab brother. 


over the Damascus government last No- 
vember in a coup, last week sealed off 
the border with Jordan, thereby pre- 
venting guerrillas in Syria from rein- 
forcing their beleaguered comrades. 
Going Underground. The battle was 
brief but brutal. All together about 200 
fedayeen were killed, and 200 more 
evaded the dragnet. But 2,300 were tak- 
en prisoner by the Jordanians and hauled 
to the town of Mafrak for screening. Of 
these, 1,550 were disarmed and allowed 
to return to their homes in Jordan, Syria, 
Iraq and other Arab countries. They 


mostly members of Yasser Arafat’s Al- 
Fatah, who would not fight the King 
again. The 750 who remained under ar- 
rest, explained Wasfi Tal, were “bad” 
commandos who belonged to George 
Habash’s Popular Front for the Libera- 


tion of Palestine (P.F.L.P.) or similarly 
militant groups that urge the violent 
overthrow of nonradical governments. 
Only a year ago, the guerrillas were 
a formidable factor in the Middle East. 
Now, said the Israeli daily Hatzofeh, 
“the crushing defeat of the terrorists in 
Jordan spells their absolute end as a fac- 
tor in the region." Others were not so 
sure. Hussein's victory virtually de- 
stroyed the guerrillas' base of operations 
in Jordan. Yet the routing of the feda- - 
yeen could ultimately make the King — 
more vulnerable. E 
Hussein was able to crush the gue 
rillas because he finally stopped v 
rying about criticism from fellow 
rulers. But even though Jordan has 
cleared, there are still 20,000 comman- 
dos in Syria as well as 2,500 operating 
in Lebanon. Many fedayeen, embitte ; 
by lack of support from Arab go 
ernments, are likely to adopt the Ha- 


d was keeping his Rus- Arab _ 


e Pakistan: The 


VER the rivers and down the high- 

ways and along countless jungle 
paths, the population of East Pakistan 
continues to hemorrhage into India: an 
endless unorganized flow of refugees 
with a few tin kettles, cardboard boxes 
and ragged clothes piled on their heads, 
carrying their sick children and their 
old. They pad along barefooted, with 
the mud sucking at their heels in the 
wet parts. They are silent, except for a 
child whimpering now and then, but 
their faces tell the story. Many are sick 
and covered with sores. Others have 
cholera, and when they die by the road- 
side there is no one to bury them. The 
Hindus, when they can, put a hot coal 
in the mouths of their dead or singe 
the body in lieu of cremation. The 
dogs, the vultures and the crows do the 
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Ravaging of G 


sleep in; others stay: with villagers or 
sleep out in the fields and under the 
trees. Most are shepherded into refugee 
camps where they are given ration cards 
for food and housed in makeshift sheds 
of bamboo covered with thatched or 
plastic roofing. Though no one is ac- 
tually starving in the camps, food is in 
short supply, particularly powdered milk 
and baby food. 


No More Tears 


Life has been made even more mis- 
erable for the refugees by the monsoon 
rains, that have turned many camps 
into muddy lagoons. Reports Dr. Math- 
is Bromberger, a German physician 
working at a camp outside Calcutta: 
"There were thousands of people stand- 
ing out in the open here all night in 


AP 


REFUGEES SEEKING SHELTER IN DRAINAGE PIPES AT CALCUTTA AIRPORT 


rest. As the refugees pass the rotting 
corpses, some put pieces of cloth over 


their noses. 


The column pushing into India nev- 
er ends, day or night. It has been four 
months since civil war broke out be- 
tween East and West Pakistan, and the 
refugees still pour in. No one can count 
them precisely, but Indian officials, by 
projecting camp registrations, calculate 
that they come at the rate of 50,000 a 

day. Last week the estimated total passed 
the 7,500,000 mark. Should widespread 
famine hit East Pakistan, as now seems 
likely, India fears that the number may 


ouble before the exodus ends. 
fandreds of thousands of these are 
andering about the countryside 


land shelter. Near the bor- | 


What they flee from is even worse. 


the rain.. Women with babies in their 
arms. They could not lie down because 
the water came up to their knees in 
places. There was not enough shelter, 
and in the morning there were always 
many sick and dying of pneumonia. 
We could not get our serious cholera 
cases to the hospital. And there was no 
one to take away the dead. They just 
lay around on the ground or in the 
water.” High-pressure syringes have 
speeded vaccination and reduced the 
cholera threat, but camp health officials 
have already counted about 5,000 dead, 
and an estimated 35,000 have been 
stricken by the convulsive vomiting and 
diarrhea that accompany the disease. 
Now officials fear that pneumonia, diph- 
theria and. tuberculosis wi in 
RUD omn e MESS ci s v 


dwa 


le 


olden Bengal A 


ugees. Says one doctor: “The 
are not even crying any more," 

_ Perhaps because what the 
Is even oe Each has his 
story of rape, murder or 

committed by the Pakistan? ones 
effort to crush the Bengali independa 
movement. One couple tells how's 
diers took their two grown sons out fl 
the house, bayoneted them in the MS 
ach and refused to allow anyone po 
near the bleeding boys, who died he 8g 
later. Another woman says that WES 
the soldiers came to her door, she hi 
her children in her bed; but "b 
them beneath the blanket, the Soldie 
opened fire, killing two and wounding 
another. According to one report frog 
the Press Trust of India (P.T.1.), 50 ref. 
ugees recently fled into a jute field neal 
the Indian border when they -heard ¢ 
Pakistani army patrol approaching. 
“Suddenly. a six-month-old child in ite 
mother’s lap started crying,” said th 
P.T.I. report. “Failing to make the chil 
silent and apprehending that the ref 
ugees might be attacked, the woma 
throttled the infant to death." 


Cordon of Fire 


The evidence of the bloodbath is aly 
over East Pakistan. Whole sections of cit 
ies lie in ruins from shelling and aerial a 
tacks. In Khalishpur, the northern subf - 
urb of Khulna, naked children and hag — 
gard women scavenge the rubble wher@ 
their homes and shops once stood 
Stretches of Chittagong’s Hizari Lani 
and Maulana Sowkat Ali Road havi 
been wiped out. The central bazaar it 
Jessore is reduced to twisted masses 9 
corrugated tin and shattered walls. Kushi 
tia, a city of 40,000, now looks, as { 
World Bank team reported, “like th 
morning after a nuclear attack.” In Dae 
ca, where soldiers set sections of thg 
Old City ablaze with flamethrowers ans 
then machine-gunned thousands as the 
tried to escape the cordon of fire, neaf 
ly 25 blocks have been bulldozed cleaf 
leaving open areas set incongruous? 
amid jam-packed slums. For the benei 
of foreign visitors, the army has patche 
up many shell holes in the walls : 
Dacca University, where hundreds 1 
students were killed. But many siers id 
main. The tank-blasted Rajabagh d 
Barracks, where nearly 1,000 SUI 
ed Bengali cops fought to the last, & 
still in ruins. 

Millions of acres have 9€ 
doned. Much of the vital jut rottinf 
crop, due for harvest now, lice " 
in the fields; little of that alea y onl 
vested is able to reach the MIS. sal 
a small part of this year’s tea SES j 
vageable. More than 300,00 
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At a refugee camp outsid 
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East Pakistani woman W 
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Refugees follow a mud path on the Indian side of the border. 


Children scramble for powdered milk at an Indian camp. 
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days. 
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food and shelter. 


is 85 years ol 
100 miles to 
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The woman 
he walked 
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E he is 
Wiems; i 
Bis. Oth 
shot. 
il last v 
T. calcul: 
Nazis in 
recent 
Jl nounte 
1a pat 
lla h 
assassi 
dMokti 1 
js, hav 


a 
i . cits in the clogged por: 

BS an sits in t BBC ports 
ed M and Chalna. Food mar- 
N operating in Dacca and 


E but rice prices have risen 


of atrocities and destroyed vil- 
uck in journalists’ mailboxes 
fs Hotel Intercontinental. In 
iy of his home one night, a se- 
ali bureaucrat declared: “This 
a bitter, protracted struggle, may- 
bs than. Viet Nam. But we will 
‘the end. d 5 
[T nates of the death toll in the 
i ackdown range from 200,000 
fje way UP to 2 million. The lower fig- 
[nore widely accepted, but the 
, may never be known. For one 
P countless corpses have been 
[^d in rivers, wells and mass graves. 
P other, statistics from East Pak- 
Ware even more unreliable than sta- 
Ws from most other places (see TIME 
) That is inevitable in a place 
2, before the refugee exodus be- 
a 78 million people, 80% of them il- 
he, were packed into an area no 
than Florida. 


2 ir 


> 


ih Reprisals 
she Hindus, who account for three- 
hs of the refugees and a majority 
le dead, have borne the brunt of 
MMoslem military's hatred. Even now, 
xm soldiers in East Pakistan will 
pth away a man's lungi (sarong) to 
gif he is circumcised, obligatory for 
‘kms; if he is not, it usually means 
h Others are simply rounded .up 
litot. Commented one high U.S. of- 
{last week: “It is the most incred- 
calculated thing since the days of 
Nazis in Poland.” 
p cent weeks, resistance has stead- 
Mounted. The army response has 
bi pattern of harsh reprisals for 
li hit-and-run forays, sabotage 
E An of collaborators. But 
"i" d Bahini, the Bengali liberation 
hi ave blasted hundreds of bridg- 
PU culverts, paralyzing road and 
, is The main thrust of the guer- 
dia ment is coming from across 
i, a border, where the Bangla 
Bees eel Nation) provisional gov- 
tent 3 undertaken a massive re- 
Drs ed training program. Paki- 
TM e Agha Mohammed Yahya 
Uh eek charged that there were 
Boo mps within India, and In- 
Wl, p peer even bother to deny 
Mare m locals and some border 
thee assistance to the rebels. 
Nichtex Mukti Bahini’s reported 
S t come from the East Ben- 
js, b the paramilitary East Ben- 
Jj; 3nd the Bengali police, who 
the early days of the fight- 


Pilgaus 


Dine; | near the Indian border, 


temple becomes sleeping 
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ing. Young Te 1 
c 
dents, are b “cuits, many of them stu- 


though the fi 
2,500 plus 1 
a Teliable Western estimate). Resis- 
e: fighters already control the coun- 
rysıde at night and much of it i 
the daytime. 2 
Only time and the i 
test of fire will 
show whether or not the Mukti Bahi- 
ni's leaders can forge them into a dis- 
ciplined guerrilla force. The present 
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7 Ya MILLION REFUGEES West 
. BENGAL 
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TIME Map by V. Puglisi 


commander in chief is a retired colonel 
named A.G. Osmani, a member of the 
East Pakistani Awami League. But many 
feel that before the conflict is over, the 
present moderate leadership will give 
way to more radical men. So far the con- 
flict is nonideological. But that could 
change. "If the democracies do not put 
pressure on the Pakistanis to resolve 
this question in the near future," says a 
Bangla Desh official, “I fear for the con- 
sequences. If the fight for liberation is 
prolonged too long, the democratic el- 
ements will be eliminated and the Com- 
munists will prevail. Up till now the 
Communists do not have a strong po- 
sition. But if we fail to deliver the 
goods to our people, they will sweep 


: us away." 


By no means have all the reprisals 
been the work of the army. Bengalis 
also massacred some 500 suspected col- 


laborators, such as members of the right- 


wing religious Jammat-e-Islami 
other minor parties. The Biharis, non- 


Bengali Maele ho, id 


Moslems Hindus [others “EAST PAKISTAN: 


Population in millions iy Ur 
i M > {indus 10.0 
Others 1.0} 


4 ND lA Total 547.0 d 


favorite—and sometimes innocent—tar- 
gets. Suspected sympathizers have been 
hacked to death in their beds or even be- 
headed by guerrillas as a warning to 
other villagers. More ominous is the 
growing confrontation along the porous 
1,300-mile border, where many of the 
Pakistani army’s 70,000 troops are try- 
ing to seal off raids by rebels based in 
India. With Indian jawans facing them 
on the other side, a stray shot could 
start a new Indo-Pakistani war—and 
one on a much more devastating scale 
than their 17-day clash over Kashmir - 
in 1965. 

Embroiled in a developing if still dis- 
organized guerrilla war, Pakistan faces 
ever bleaker prospects as the conflict 
spreads. By now, in fact, chances of 
ever recovering voluntary national uni- 
ty seem nil. But to Yahya Khan and 


THE SHATTERED 
SUBCONTINENT 


BIHAR gD ie 


the other tough West Pakistani generals 
who rule the world’s fifth largest na- 
tion, an East-West parting is out of the 
question. For the sake of Pakistan's 
unity, Yahya declared last month, "no 
sacrifice is too great." The unity he en- 
visions, however, might well leave East 
Pakistan a cringing colony. In an effort 
to stamp out Bengali culture, even street 
names are being changed. Shankari Ba- 
zar Road in Dacca is now called Tikka — 
Khan Road after the hard-as-nails comz 
mander who now rules East i 
under martial law. 


Honeyed Smile ` 


The proud Bengalis are 
give in. A warm and friendly 
people whose twin passions. 


favorite pas- 2 
endlessly under 

villages or in the 

a Desh chose as its na- 
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BANGLA DESH GUERRILLAS 
"We will win in the end." 


but a poem by the Nobel-prizewinning 


Bengali Poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
*Golden Bengal": 


...come Spring, O mother mine! 

Your mango groves are heady 
with fragrance, 

The air intoxicates like wine. 

Come autumn, O mother mine! 

I see the honeyed smile of your 
harvest-laden fields. 


It is indeed a land of unexpectedly 
lush and verdant beauty, whose em- 
erald rice and jute fields stretching over 
the Ganges Delta as far as the eye can 
see belie the savage misfortunes that 
have befallen its people. The soil is so 
rich it sprouts vegetation at the drop 
of a seed, yet that has not prevented Ben- 
gal from becoming a festering wound 
of poverty. Nature can be as brutal as 
it is bountiful, lashing the land with vi- 
cious cyclones and flooding it annually 
with the spillover from the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra rivers. 


Improbable Wedding 


Even in less troubled times, Pakistanis 
were prone to observe that the only 
bonds between the diverse and distant 
wings of their Moslem nation were the 
Islamic faith and Pakistan International 
Airlines. Sharing neither borders nor 
cultures, separated by 1,100 miles of In- 
dian terfitory (see map), Pakistan is an 
improbable wedding of the Middle East 
and Southeast Asia. The tall, light- 
skinned Punjabis, Pathans, Baluchis and 
Sindhis of West Pakistan are descen- 
dants of the Aryans who swept into 
the subcontinent in the second millen- 
nium B.C. East Pakistan's slight, dark 
Bengalis are more closely related to the 
Dravidian people they subjugated. The 
Westerners, who eat wheat and meat, 
speak Urdu, which is written in Arabic 
but is a synthesis of Persian and Hindi. 
e Easterners eat rice and fish, and 
peak Bengali, a singsong language of 
an origin. ; 
also has a much larger Hin- 
han the West: 10 million, 
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pared with 800,000 Hindus out of a pop- 
ulation of 58 million in the West. In Brit- 
ish India days, the western reaches of 
what is now West Pakistan formed the 
frontier of the empire, and the British 
trained the energetic Punjabis and Pa- 
thans as soldiers. They scorn the lungi, a 
Southeast Asian-style sarong worn by 
the Bengalis. “In the East,” a West Paki- 
stani saying has it, “the men wear the 
skirts and the women the pants. In the 
West, things are as they should be.” 


Twenty Families 


The West Pakistanis were also de- 
termined to “wear the pants" as far as 
running the, country was concerned. 
Once, the Bengalis were proud to be- 
long to Pakistan (an Urdu word mean- 
ing “land of the pure”). Like the Mos- 
lems from the West, they had been 
resentful of the dominance of the more 
numerous Hindus in India before par- 
tition. In 1940, Pakistan’s founding fa- 
ther, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, called for 
a separate Islamic state. India hoped to 
prevent the split, but in self-determi- 
nation elections in 1947, five predom- 
inantly Moslem provinces, including 
East Bengal, voted to break away. The 
result was a geographical curiosity and, 
as it sadly proved, a political absurdity. 

Instead of bringing peace, indepen- 
dence and partition brought horrible 
massacres, with Hindus killing Moslems 
and Moslems killing Hindus. Shortly be- 


fore his assassination in 194g 
Gandhi undertook what 


, Ma 
proved eu 


last fast to halt the bloodsheq «76 hig di 
quarrels of the Hindus and d All t K 
medans,” he said, “have arisen fro Ohar or 


wanting to force the other to hie 0 ead). ge 
From the beginning, ine ts view n 
Short end of the bargain in pea "Tm 
Though it has only one-sixth of maitaga : 
try's total land area, the East E COUR 
well over half the population (abo alli f 
million), and in early years content i ne 
as much as 70% of the foreigner at 
earnings. But West Pakistan regularly ei 
vours three-quarters of all forej Y dg sti 
and 60% of export earnings. With M92: 
Punjabi-Pathan power elite in contrat ise d 
two decades, East Pakistan has bee ips dr 
a deprived agricultural backwater. sf 
fore the civil war, Bengalis held o 
1596 of government jobs and accounte 
for only 5% of the 275,000-man ar Wii 
Twenty multimillionaire families neat j 
all from the West, still control a shock 
ingly disproportionate amount of (jf 
country's wealth (by an official study? ' 
two-thirds of the nation's industry an 
four-fifths of its banking and insurang! P^ 
assets). Per capita income is miserab{i’’; 
low throughout Pakistan, but in the Wet! 
($48) it is more than half again that Ẹ"t 
the East ($30). D 
To cap this long line of grievance!? 
came the devastating cyclone that roarg2i 
in off the Bay of Bengal last Novembef@ 
claiming some 500,000 lives. The cal" 
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Good Soldier Yahya Khan 


AKISTAN'S General Agha Moham- 
med Yahya Khan had been settled in 
President's House.in Rawalpindi for a 
full year before he finally agreed to hold 
a press conference for foreign newsmen. 
When he entered the packed drawing 
room where the first conference was held 
14 months ago, he immediately let loose 
a few choice expletives about the hot TV 
lights. A trembling technician quickly 
switched them off. Then Yahya started in 
on the journalists. “Don’t play politics 
with me,” he snapped in his characteris- 
tically gruff bass, “because I'll play pol- 
itics with you.” 

Yahya, 54, runs his country pretty 
much the same way—with impatience, 
ill-disguised contempt for bungling ci- 
vilians, and a cultivated air of resent- 
ment about having let himself get in- 
volved in the whole messy business in 
the first place. When Ayub Khan yield- 
ed the presidency to him two years 
ago, Yahya switched from khaki to dark 
business suits, which he still wears with 
obvious discomfort. As if to emphasize 
his longing for the barracks, he oc- 
casionally carries a swagger stick and 
misses no chance to play the simple, 
straight-talking soldier. 

ON THE SLOW FLOW OF CYCLONE AID TO 
EAST PAKISTAN LAST WINTER: "My gov- 
ernment is not made up of angels." 
Domain j 


Kanari Collection, Haridwa 


‘aking 
{bou 
jpas 
ON PAKISTAN'S FISCAL PROBLEMS: "Tij. 
herited a bad economy and I'm git 


to pass it on.” Pst 
ON HIS MISSION: “Ill be damned il Aft 
see Pakistan divided." E 
ON HIS MANDATE: “The people did?! 
bring me to power. I came myself. 3 i 
o 108 ge 

Few Pakistanis knew anything 4 Ir 
Yahya Khan when he was vaulted hy 
the presidency two years ago. The st0 tec 
bushy-browed Pathan had been Atigi 
chief of staff since 1966. Half a Tu 
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ne 


| west toward East was never 
Hf apparent. Yahya wait- 

ok fore visiting the disaster 
ij 195 some observers described as 
i P yiroshima.” The Pakistani 
mgo V othered to search for vic- 
leag], geve" distribution was lethargic 
wail Aid ted at all; tons of grain re- 
ot t A piled in warehouses while 
istaa 810° my helicopters sat on their 


d A r sacrifice l 

ey yeeks later, je Que held its 
4v Ste ections since becoming a 
1y dg sional € before; the object Vas to 
h d constitutional assembly that 
ol fj eft a new charter for the nation, 
n lef S would continue to sit as à na- 
r. Be sembly. The East Pakistanis 
“0 cof the polls and gave an over- 
unte endorsement to Sheik Muji- 
army nyfujib”) Rahman, 51, the fiery 
near} of the party known as the Awami 
hock e and à longtime spokesman for 
f b autonomy (he spent nearly ten 
study in jail for urging that Bengalis be 
yam greater control of their destiny). 
Tang.’ Awami (People's) League cap- 
rab 67 out of the 169 seats allotted the 


at pin the 313-member national assem- 
T iving it a clear majority. The vic- 
anceneant that Mujib, as the leader of 


oargmijority party, would be Prime Min- 
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Blank faces 


ply not anticipated. He and his fellow 
generals expected that Mujib would cap- 
ture no more than 60% of the East Paki- 
Stani seats, and that smaller parties in the 
East would form a coalition with West 
Pakistani parties, leaving the real power 
in Islamabad. Mujib feared some sort of 
doublecross: “If the polls are frustrated,” 
he declared in a statement that proved 
horribly prophetic, “the people of East 
Pakistan will owe it to the million who 
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tell the story. 


lives, if need be, so that we can live as a 
free people." | 
With the constitutional assembly | 
scheduled to convene in March, Yahya | 
began a covert troop buildup, flying sol- | 
diers dressed in civilian clothes to the 
East at night. Then he postponed the as- i 
sembly, explaining that it could not meet | 
until he could determine precisely how 
much power and autonomy Mujib want- 
ed for the East. Mujib had not espoused 


mbefall Pakistan. 


e caivas something that Yahya had sim- 


"King generals were deeply dis- 
1ibout the avuncular Ayub Khan's 
s to permit a return of par- 
;. ‘Tuy democracy, despite his own 
m gil that politicians behaved like 
i5 tied by their tails.” When a 
ed il Ayub stepped aside in March 
ithe wake of strikes and stu- 
didt that focused on wages, ed- 
lf.” M reform and a host of other 
generals eagerly imposed mar- 
ng a In his first speech as Pres- 
ited ya delighted his military spon- 
je stol cating that the country was 
a he of an abyss.” What really 
bi © generals was that the coun- 
north OD the verge of a return 
hi rian rule, posing grave 
=“ army's power and perks. 
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R dil to $26 a month, brought 
thf £^ ministers when soldiers 
cial the jobs; and sought to 
lowin enality. He had no inten- 
Mie Wm a sudden return to full 
B dove he did not seem to han- 
m ty ™despite the Pakistani 
Silow &eneral galloping upon a 
lus © dismount.” Eventually, 
im ESS ahead not only with 
CM o new constitution, even 

M qo der Said, *some of my 
hell's t like the idea. They say, 
going on? This will lead 


have died in the cyclone to make the 
supreme sacrifice of another million 


Yahya, however, had misread the po- 
litical tempers. When East Pakistan's 
charismatic Sheik Mujibur Rahman won 
his stunning majority in the December 
election, the- hard-liners began telling 
Yahya, “I told you so.” Six leading gen- 
erals—including General Abdul Hamid 
Khan, an old chum of Yahya’s who is 
the current army chief of staff, and 
Tikka (“Red Hot") Khan, the cold- 
blooded commander in East Pakistan 
—helped persuade Yahya to deal harsh- 
ly with the East’s “treachery.” 

Yahya (pronounced Ya-hee-uh) Khan 
claims direct descent from warrior no- 
bles who fought in the elite armies of 
Nadir Shah, the Persian adventurer 
who conquered Delhi in the 18th cen- 
tury. With his pukka sahib manner, 
Yahya seems strictly Sandhurst, though 
he learned his trade not in England 
but at the British-run Indian Military 
Academy at Dehra Dun. During World 
War II, he fought in the British In- 
dian army in North Africa and Italy. 
After partition, like most of the sub- 
continent's best soldiers, he opted to be- 
come a Pakistani (India, the saying 
goes, got all the bureaucrats). He was 
an Ayub protégé from the start, and 
his star rose swiftly. : 

Following Moslem practice, Yahya 
keeps his family—a wife, Fakhra, and 
two married children—well out of the 
public eye. His only known interest, out- 
side of the military, is birds va- 
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full independence, but a loosened sem- 
blance of national unity under which 


rieties. He keeps Australian parrots 
around President’s House, and, in a spe- 
cially built pool, a number of cranes 
and swans. He remains fussy as ever 
about his wavy expanse of thick, white- 
streaked black hair (“My strength lies 
in it—like Samson’s”). 


e 

Westerners who know him well de- 
scribe Yahya as a reasonable man but 
stubborn, proüd. and discipline-minded. 
He began a drive on corruption last 
year by summoning senior civil ser- 
vants and telling them that they were 
all *a bunch of thieves." The bureau- 
cracy ground to a halt in protest, and 
Yahya soon gave up the effort. But he 
shows no sign of yielding with the Ben- 
galis, whom he reportedly calls macchar 
— Urdu for mosquitoes. 

“Yahya is not a brutal man,” says 
an American acquaintance. "He is à 
good soldier. But he has been blinded 
by his intense nationalism, and his be- 
lief that the honor and security of 
country have been betrayed.” Ih 
a case for Yahya's I 
tempt to bold the P 
gether; there is none for 
He might have succeed 

tried to 3 
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each wing would control its own taxa- 
tion, trade and foreign aid. To Yahya and 

- the generals, that was unacceptable. On 
March 25, Yahya broke off the meetings 
he had been holding and flew back to Is- 
lamabad. Five hours later, soldiers using 
howitzers, tanks and rockets launched 
troop attacks in half a dozen sections of 
Dacca. The war was on. Swiftly, Yahya 
outlawed the Awami League and ordered 
the armed forces "to do their duty." 
Scores of Awami politicians were seized, 
including Mujib, who now awaits trial in 
remote Sahiwal, 125 miles southwest of 
Islamabad, on charges of treason; the tri- 
al, expected to begin in August, could 
lead to the death penalty. 


Out of Touch 


In the months since open conflict 
erupted, nothing has softened Yahya's 
stand. In fact, in the face of talk about 
protracted guerrilla fighting, mounting 
dangers of war with India, and an al- 
ready enormous cost in human suffering, 


eh 
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the West Pakistani army." A middie- 
level World Bank official leaked the 
study, and last week McNamara sent 
Yahya an apology; in his letter he re- 
portedly said that he found the report 
“biased and provocative." Yet one Bank 
official insisted that though it was later 
revised and modified somewhat, its 
thrust remained the same. “We just had 
to put it on a less passionate basis," he 
said. “But it did not reduce its impact.” 

U.S. policy has been murky, to say the 
least. The Nixon Administration contin- 
ues to oppose a complete cutoff of U.S. 
aid to Pakistan. The White House has 
asked Congress for $118 million in eco- 
nomic assistance for Pakistan for fiscal 
1971-72, which it says will be held in 
abeyance. Despite intense pressure from 
within his official family, as well as from 
Congress, Nixon argues that a total cut- 
off might drive Pakistan closer to China, 
which has been one of its principal sup- 
pliers of military aid since 1965, and also 
destroy whatever leverage the U.S. has 
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Another million lives, if need be. 


the general has only stiffened. Should In- 
dia step up its aid to the guerrillas, he 
warned last week, “I shall declare a gen- 
eral war—and let the world take note of 
it." Should the countries that have been 
funneling $450 million a year in eco- 
nomic aid into Pakistan put on too much 
pressure, he also warned, he will do with- 
out it. 
He has already lost some. After tour- 
ing East Pakistan last month, a special 
World Bank mission recommended to its 
eleven-nation consortium that further 
aid be withheld pending a "political ac- 
commodation." World Bank President 
obert McNamara classified the report 
the grounds that it might worsen an 
Posy difficult diplomatic situation. 
rt spoke bluntly of widespread 
e Pakistani army and devasta- 
scale reminiscent of World 
It described Kushtia, which 


in the situation. In the light of Henry 
Kissinger’s trip to China, however, it now 
seems clear that there may have been an- 
other motive for the Administration's 
soft-pedaling. Pakistan, of course, was 
Kissinger’s secret bridge to China. 

Nonetheless, criticism has been 
mounting, particularly in the Senate, 
with its abundance of Democratic pres- 
idential aspirants. Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy charged that the World Bank 
report, together with a State Department 
survey predicting a famine of appalling 
proportions, *made a mockery of the Ad- 
ministration's policy." Two weeks ago, 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
recommended cutting off both military 
and economic aid to Pakistan. The bill 
still must clear the House and the Sen- 
ate, but its chances of passage are con- 
sidered good. 
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vided for military assistance ad Pron d 
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thinking of its Pakistan policy, In 4 S10 
cent interview with TIME, former Fre TE al 
Culture Minister André Malraux ward 
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India is particularly incensed over T M 
present U.S. policy, and Prime Ministe“ 
Indira Gandhi strongly protested to Hen,” 
ry Kissinger about U.S. military ship | 
ments when he visited New Delhi thi, 
month. The supply of arms by any coun, 
try to Pakistan, Foreign Minister Swan iF 
an Singh charged last week, “amounts tC 9 
condonation of genocide.” Mrs. Gandh; di 
is faced both with mounting pressure fo} a 
military action, and an awesome cos, 
that could set her own economy bac]! 
years. India is feeding the refugees for f< 
mere 1.10 rupees (15¢) per person peas 
day, but even that amounts to more thaliro 
$1,000,000 a day. The first six monthiim 
alone, Indian officials say, will cost $40 i 
million, Contributions pledged by othe! 
countries (the U.S. leads with $73 mils 
lion) equal barely one-third of that—anc*^ 
much of that money has not yet actuall 
been paid. E 

Still, it would hardly be cheaper $ 
launch a war and get it over with, 4 
some high-level Indians openly SUggcse 
Hours after Indian troops marched ini 
East Pakistan, Pakistani tanks and o 
could be expected to roll over Ind’ 
western borders. Moreover, fight 
could spread over the entire sub 
tinent. For all of India's Comm 
“to Bangla Desh democracy and th 
who are fighting for their rights, ioe 
the words of Mrs. Gandhi, New 
is not at all interested in taking rob 
burden of East Bengal's economic PN 4 
lems. The only answer, as New ne id 
sees it, is a political solution that ome 
enable refugees to return to their anceis 

The impetus for that could cot t 
ably come from West Pakistan. à 
still far from certain that UN a pr 
ly determined to go the distance ses see 
longed war. Thus far, the was agg 
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Nani d distended stomachs of mal- 
nga, Millions of Bengalis have 
€ nd, paming the countryside in quest 
esen [n some hard-hit locales, peo- 
have been seen eating roots and 
Ihe threat of starvation will drive 
[more into India. Unless a relief 
im of heroic proportions is quick- 
T tht ted, countless millions may die 
nistél, next few months. Yahya's re- 
€ not about to sponsor such an ef- 
SHIP iis latest federal budget, adopted 
| tht ek, allocates $6 out of every 
coun the West, not the East; in fact, 
Wat’ of funds for Bengal is the low- 
uie years. The U.S., still fretful 
a foj diving Yahya deeper into Pe- 
«embrace, seems unlikely to pro- 
baci? impetus for such a program. 
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he issue was raised 
by the m 
Who led the Diem coup: D ap 
(“Big”) Minh coup: Duong Van 


, a former 

one of the chief rivals of ene 
Nguyen Van Thieu, who last week for- 
mally declared his candidacy. Two weeks 
ago, Minh told some Teporters that Thieu 
Was at least partially responsible for 
the killing of the brothers. As Minh 
told it, Thieu, then a colonel in com- 
mand of the South Vietnamese 5th Di- 
vision, was to surround Saigon’s cream- 
colored Gia Long Palace and “protect 
the life of President Diem” by taking 
him into custody. But Thieu got to the 
palace too late, Minh said, and the 
Ngos had already slipped away. Their 
bodies turned up the following day, 
bound and bullet-riddled, inside a South 
Vietnamese army personnel carrier. 

Last week it was Thieu's turn. In a 
Saigon press conference, he called Big 
Minh “a coward and a liar" and blamed 
him for the murders, quoting him as say- 
ing at the time of the coup that “the eas- 
iest way is to assassinate Diem.” 

Doomed Brothers. Why the debate? 
Minh might have been trying to mini- 
mize the damage he stands to suffer when 
the text of a long-secret 1964 post-mor- 
tem on the coup hits the newsstands in 
Saigon. The document, whose authentic- 
ity has not been verified by any of the 
principals involved, is a transcript of a 
tape of an alleged informal two-day “tri- 
al" of the coup leaders held in March 
1964 by Nguyen Khanh, the stumpy gen- 
eral who overthrew the Minh junta three 
months after the Diem coup because 


he feared it was going “neutralist.” 

This week the Vietnamese daily Hoa 
Binh plans to publish the first of 30 in- 
stallments of the transcript, purchased 
from a South Vietnamese lieutenant col- 
onel who saw a chance to profit by the 
example of the Pentagon papers. Though 
Minh has long cast himself as a man un- 
tainted by involvement with the U.S. 
in general and with the blood of the 
Ngos in particular, the Diem document 
supports a fact well established in the 
Pentagon papers: that Americans had 
been in contact with Minh's group be- 
fore the coup. It also implies that Minh 
knew that the brothers were doomed. Ac- 
cording to the transcript, Minh told 
Khanh “even though we knew it was in- 
human to kill Diem and Nhu, we had 
to Kill them both. Should the coup 
have failed, what would have happened 
to us?" 

Other tidbits from the transcript: 
> Questioned about $6,000 in U.S. cur- 
rency that had allegedly been found in 
the palace when it was captured, Big 
Minh said it had been spent, but he 
could not recall how, why or by whom. 
Nor could anyone recall what had hap- 
pened to twelve kilos of gold, worth $15,- 
000, supposedly taken from a third Ngo 
brother, Ngo Dinh Can, after the coup. 
> General Do Cao Tri, the flamboyant 
III Corps commander who died in a heli- 
copter smash-up last February, accused 
then General (and former Senator) Tran 
Van Don of being "round"—a Viet- 
namese term of contempt for someone 
who will roll in any direction. 
> Toward the end of the trial a newly 
promoted general named Nguyen Cao 
Ky said indignantly: “As I listen to all of 
the charges against [some of the lower- 
ranking] generals—dirty, sleeping with 
the wives of the soldiers, corrupt, disloy- 
al, dishonest—I think we should get rid 
of them.” The performance reflects so fa- 
vorably on Ky, who is also a candidate 
for the presidency, that some cynics have 
suggested he might have had a hand in 
leaking the documents. 
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CARICATURIST’S VIEW OF WILSON* 
An unconvincing turnabout. 


BRITAIN 
Flip (Flop) Wilson 


Four years ago, then-Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson conjured a stirring vision 
for his countrymen. “Out of the destruc- 
tion of two world wars," he said, Europe 
was about “to create a new unity,” with 
Britain a major participant in that grand 
venture. Despite those ringing words, 
suspicion began to grow about the depth 
of Wilson's commitment to joining the 
six-member European Economic Com- 
munity. By March 1970, with an election 
imminent and the polls showing heavy 
anti-Market sentiment, Wilson seemed so 
uncertain about it that Tory Leader Ed- 
| ward Heath, who was to replace him as 
i Prime Minister three months later, asked 
| archly: “Is he or is he not going to rat?” 
| The answer came last week. In a 
| long speech to Commons, Wilson de- 
if clared that the terms agreed upon by 
f. Heath's Tory negotiators in Luxembourg 
in June for Britain's entry into the Com- 

mon Market were unacceptable. 
Open Contradiction. For his oppo- 
nents it was one flip-flop too many. 
Like other observers, acidulous London 
Times Columnist Bernard Levin stood 
agape at “the spectacle of the Leader 
of the Opposition denouncing his own 
Government's application to join the 
EEC, and rejecting as totally unaccept- 
able the terms which a year ago he 
| would have been proclaiming a triumph 
for its skill, patience and determination." 
That feeling was shared by pro-Mar- 
keteers on both sides of the House. De- 
— spite Wilson's claim that Labor would 
have rejected the latest terms, one 
—ex-Minister after another openly con- 
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tradicted him. Former Foreign Minis- 
ter Lord George-Brown and George 
Thompson, Wilson's onetime EEC ne- 
gotiator, both said that the terms ar- 
rived at in Luxembourg were as good 
as anything that Labor could have hoped 
for. Roy Jenkins, deputy leader of the 
party, stated the case even more em- 
barrassingly for Wilson when he told 
his constituents: “We set a course in gov- 
ernment and should stick to it. There 
never was a time when honesty and con- 
sistency were more desirable in politics." 

Jenkins' stance stopped just short of 
open revolt—wisely, since the former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer commands 
the loyalty of only a minority of La- 
bors 288 M.P.s. But it did exacerbate 
the already ugly mood of a party that pe- 
riodically tears itself apart and then ag- 
onizingly tries to put the pieces to- 
gether again. Visibly angered, Wilson 
declared that he would not tolerate a 
"party within a party" giving aid and 
comfort to the Tories. If Labor did not 
pull itself together quickly, he said, “I in- 
tend as leader to take a grip on it.” 

But Wilson has yet to offer his col- 
leagues—or, for that matter, British vot- 
ers—a convincing reason for his turn- 
about. One of his chief objections to 
the Luxembourg agreement is that New 
Zealand's dairy products were not giv- 
en a fair break. That view is not shared 
by the New Zealand government. 

Poisoned Water. Not that Wilson oc- 
cupies an easy position. Caught between 
the party's anti-Market majority and its 
vocal pro-Marketeers, he cannot hope 
to please everyone. As Harold Lever, 
an ardently pro-Market M.P., put it: 
"Poor Harold Wilson! If he drank the 
water, it was poisoned. If he didn't 
drink, he'd die of thirst!" 

The prospect seems to have unnerved 
Wilson. Normally a sure-footed parlia- 
mentary maneuverer, he stumbled badly 
last week in the House. At one point 
the Tories chief Market negotiator, 
Geoffrey Rippon, quoted a letter from 
Lord Campbell, chairman of the Com- 
monwealth sugar exporters, as saying 
that the sugar deal made in Brussels 
was "satisfactory." Wilson leaped to his 
feet. Lord Campbell had told him only 
that morning, said Wilson, that "if Rip- 
pon quotes that letter, he is not entitled 
to do it because Rippon knows the real 
facts." Coldly, Rippon immediately re- 
plied: "I utterly, totally and completely 
repudiate what you have said. I got his 
express permission." Next day, Wilson 
had to go through the humiliation of a re- 
traction. The message from Lord Camp- 
bell had been garbled, he said. 

The only plausible view of "Wilson's 
Switch is that it was done to preserve 
party unity by appeasing the strong anti- 
Market sentiment of Labor's left-wing 
and union elements. He may also be hop- 
ing to exploit popular misgivings over 
the move into Europe. Although polls 
show that more Britons are against en- 
try than for it (41% v. 35%), the pro- 
Market faction is steadily growing. 
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LIBERIA Pail 
A Patriarch Yields the Reing kon 
His full name was William Vacangit!! 
Shadrach Tubman, but to 1.5 million (31! 
berians he was simply “Old Daddy? 
President for 27 years of the Ohiog/- 
West African rubber republic, he wag} (1 
oldest, established, permanent, dotitbly 
elected patriarch on the continent. ™ 
deed, so popular was Old Daddy withiame 
subjects that the only thing that coho c 
oust him from office was death. The 0J55 
ter came last week, when the 75-year tect 
President succumbed to complicati(3) h 
following a prostate-gland operation iria 
London hospital. vith 
To Westerners, Tubman was a fainiral 
improbable figure in a top hat and ¢ 
away, a stickler for formality who li 
in a $6 million, neon-lit palace. To", 
people, he was a father figure, accessiltd. 
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b and maintaining a docile, cor- 

f yil service. Under his rule, Libe- 
‘e eonomy remained largely the pre- 
insp the Firestone Co. As events fol- 
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cana’ his death showed, the country is 
lion? hering to the rule of law—at 
RA i the moment. Under the U.S.- 
wag) constitution, the leadership. was 
dogally handed over to Vice President 
ent, mR. Tolbert, 58, a man who has 
withume political views as his mentor, 
t coito can never hope to emulate Old 
*he ojsstyle. Tolbert’s mandate will run 
years tections are held in January. Then 
icatir4y have. to compete with, among 
ion yinvals, a 38-year-old Harvard grad- 

with the potent name of William 
| fainuarat Shadrach Tubman Jr. 
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"Uranda's dozen or so major tribes, 
{5 Poorer or more primitive than 
['moong. Living on a 4,000-sq.- 
[ith of sandy scrubland in the re- 
Northeast, the 280,000 tribesmen 
* tools other than their steel- 
| Pats, live on little more than 
i of curdled blood and milk, 
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LIS But much to the Kar- 
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ag Nome teform-minded regime in 
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KARAMOJONG TRIBESMEN IN THE STREETS OF MOROTO 
Clinging to that backward look. 


shouted down by mobs of starkers tribes- 
men. Those who actually put on clothes 
had them torn off their backs by un- 
compromising sans-culottes and were 
forced to eat the shreds. Troops had to 
quell a riot that broke out near Mor- 
oto, the dusty district capital, when the 
edict was proclaimed. 

Amin, who seized power from Apolo 
Milton Obote in a coup last January, per- 
sonally toured the region to talk up trou- 
sers. Some tribesmen heeded his pleas, 
but a cholera epidemic broke out a 
few days later, confirming an old tribal 
suspicion that clothes only hide disease. 
So far, the only Karamojongs Big Dad- 
dy has succeeded in dressing up are 
the 120 tribesmen who were tried and 
convicted of rioting at Moroto. They 
have been sentenced to'six months in jail 
—in prison garb. 
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CHILE 
Setback for a Native Son 


Ever since he won last September's 
presidential election with just 36.3% of 
the vote in a three-way race, Salvador 
Allende Gossens has been anxious to 
widen his slim popular margin. Last 
April his Popular Unity coalition of So- 
cialists, Communists and Radicals col- 
lected an impressive 50.8% of the vote 
in nationwide municipal elections, and 
he seemed well on the way. But last 
week, in a by-election in one of the larg- 
est of Chile’s 29 congressional districts, 
Chile’s Marxist President suffered an em- 
barrassing setback. 

The congressional by-election in- 
volved Allende’s home province of Val- 
paraíso in central. Chile. In last fall's 
presidential balloting, Allende himself 
ran a close second in the normally con- 
servative Christian Democratic area. 
This time, he had reason to hope that 
his coalition's candidate would win big. 
In a bid for local favor, Allende had 
transferred his official residence from 
Santiago to Valparaíso's city hall dur- 
ing the Chilean summer. When an earth- 
quake hit the district last month, gov- 
ernment aid arrived with unwonted haste 
—and so did Allende to inspect the 
damage. 

Last Chance. To no avail. The vot- 
ers turned down the young (30) Pop- 
ular Unity candidate, and handed the 
Valparaíso seat to middle-roading Dr. 
Oscar Marín, 62, a physician. 


campaigned on the line that “this may — 
be the last chance for the peopl to'say i 


to Dr. Allende that we want soci 


es, but with personal freedom and with- 
out Marxist sectarianism.” Marins mars — 


gin—4,637 votes in a total of 278,263. 
—showed the power of the 

women's vote, which tends to be con- 
servative. As one of Allende's coalition 
partners, Radical Party Leader Carlos 
Morales, rather infelicitously put it: “We 


have to discuss how we can penetrate 
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SCIENCE 


"WT is the most forbidding region man 

has ever attempted to visit on the 
moon. To the northeast lies a towering, 
15,000-ft. peak called Mount Hadley. 
Another mountain, Hadley Delta, only 
slightly less majestic at 12,000 ft., looms 
directly to the south. To the west is a 
winding, mile-wide, 1,200-ft.-deep can- 
yon. Yet two U.S. astronauts are sched- 
uled to land in the midst of that treach- 
erous terrain at 6:15 p.m. E.D.T., Fri- 
day, July 30. Their landing will mark 
the beginning of man's fourth and most 
daring lunar assault. 

Apollo 15's commander, Dave Scott, 
and his fellow moon walker, Jim Irwin, 
are confident that the landing will be 
well worth the risks. So are NASA's sci- 
entists. Located at the southeastern edge 
of the Sea of Rains, the perilous high- 
land landing site is farther north of the 
lunar equator than any area yet trod 
by man. It offers a scientifically tan- 
talizing sampling of four major types 

of lunar features: a mare (or lunar sea 
of once molten lava), an alpine range 


TOUR OF THE APENNINE 


i^. LIFT-OFFÀ 
1:09 p.m.:E.D.T. 
August 2 


as 2 (2. 
n, to 1:44 p.m. E.D. 


miles round trip... 


Dangerous Assault on the Sea of Rains 


called the Apennines, a deep, snaking 
rille or gorge and a variety of puzzling 
smaller mounds and craters. Scientists 
hope to recover fragments of the moon's 
original crust. The landscape could sup- 
ply scientists with new clues to the or- 
igin of the moon and to the birth of 
the solar system itself. 

Last week, as final preparations were 
made for the dangerous journey, hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists thronged 
the Cape Kennedy area. The great 
crowds were reminiscent of those that 
watched the lift-off of the first moon- 
landing expedition just over two years 
ago. Isolated in their crew area, Scott, 
Irwin and Command-Module Pilot AI 
Worden practiced maneuvers on Apollo 
flight simulators, underwent extensive 
medical examinations, took spins in a ter- 
restrial version of their moon rover and 
reviewed the myriad details of their 
lengthy flight plans in the final hours 
of the countdown. Even the Russians 
helped. In response to NASA's inquiries, 
Soviet space officials assured the U.S. 
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that recent deaths 
monauts aboard ee E three o 
the result of any new probes n / 
might imperil the Apollo 15 ems t 
Awesome Panorama. If aj Stronau 6 
the plan calls for a moon lands We 
a steep, 25° descent. As the id af 
swoop into the mountainous Had] ona if". 
ennine region, the sharp slant of do ‘aly 
proach path will give them an ey êf, 
view of the designated touchdaewee d p 
which is just west of a luna n CM 
called Index Crater. After that teat T no 
activities for the next 67 hrs.. Apol | 
cisely scheduled. The plan: ` uS Prom 
Ninety minutes after landin S Ir th 
will swing open the overhead ha CQ ef 
the lunar lander Falcon (named "3 Saron 
mascot of the Air Force Acade f 
poke his head out like a tank xm 
mander on patrol and give Missione E Sco! 
trol a long, detailed description of pm 
awesome panorama. Next morning WAN 
9:24 E.D.T., Scott will again pre 
to emerge from the lunar module; th! 0 
time he will crawl out of the side hatte! 
and climb down Falcon’s ladder. In (jj fi 
process, he will open an exterior equip tis 
ment shelf, activating a color-TV capsit0 
era to let the world follow his progres mo 
When Irwin joins him a few minui pi 
later, the astronauts will unload their costed 
lapsible two-seater lunar rover from ji “Y 
compartment in the side of the lungtlue 
module. That delicate operation will als 
be televised back to earth. If the $127 
million moon Jeep works during an in * ' 
tial trial run of a few feet, the aif 
tronauts will be ready to take their fij! 
spin across the dusty lunar soil. ird 
As they drive slowly off to the south in 
west, they will be tightly belted in thet 0r 
seats in order to keep them from flying i 
out of the car in the weak lunar gravilto 
ity should the vehicle hit a bump. Afti3tm 
about 14 miles, they will halt briefly Ils 
the edge of Hadley Rille for the fir Hea 
of many checks of the rovers nay ctra 
gational gear. But their real scientie 
work will begin during three subsequel tay 
rock-collecting stops: at the east rim fal 
1,200-ft.-wide Elbow Crater, on Sits 
sloped side of even larger St. Geoff re 
Crater, which lies part way up the Aker 
ennine front at the base of Had fi 
Delta, and at a smaller feature callé Mg 
Slide Crater (because the steepness | P. 
the slope is believed to have ca 3 
rock slides in the area). During 6 
stop’ a color camera mounted on $ 
rover and controlled from the M 
Spacecraft Center in Houston wl 
vise their activities. hauste 
Fruit Bars. If not totally €x we 
the astronauts will end the first $ )] 
hour EVA (Extra-Vehicular a | 
setting up their Apollo Lun mee 
Experiments Package in a fa" iew 
least 300 ft. from TAN One 
eriment is designe KAT p 
Pi flow from the moon's interior, ad 
sible tip-off to its composition sat s 
fore Scott can insert de icate ust f 
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bore two 10-ft.-deep 


s of Apollo 15, all Air 


, have distinguished 
; their tireless efforts to 
Y cientific skills. They are 
med to be the most sci- 
dgeable crew to travel 


5 i ir 
ay, thel, 
ellepi voc le 
A) now. 
agam 
oil! vip R. SCOTT, 39, Apollo 15's 
dE ommander, 1s the only mem- 
ne Brew to have ventured into 
t Pa In 1966, teamed with Neil 
for he coolly helped land the 
Or the spacecraft after it began tum- 
lemy"! gly in earth orbit. Three years 
cog it was aboard Apollo 9 for an- 
1 Cor itl mission. The son of a re- 
of th! Force general, Scott was born 
ng, EF Hono, Texas, attended the Uni- 
repay of Michigan for a year, then 
e; i to West Point, where he grad- 
LE ih in his class (1954), and later 
equip tis master's degree in aeronautics 
" camsionautics at M.I.T. Even more 
greg most astronauts, he is an out- 
inuiga patriot. When colors were being 
sir coated for Apollo 15's emblem, Scott 
om ii "Whats wrong with red, white 
lungte?”” Those were the colors se- 
ill als 
MET tedious chore. If Scott and 
he Aimed an extra jolt of energy, how- 
ir i ty will be able to nibble on en- 
jpoducing fruit bars strategically 
souff inside their helmets. Drinking 
n thet or fruit juice will also be avail- 
flyigitthe helmets through a tube at- 
- gratilloa special container. 
Aftfit morning, Sunday, Aug. 1, the as- 
efly js will take their second lunar 
le fir Heading almost due south past a 
, naVitriter named Salyut (in honor of 
ientifWit space station), they will make 
eT along a tangle of small cra- 
ay pA the South Cluster. At about 
n a £5 from the lunar module, they 
d T Front Crater, the farthest 
Jadls inal “collecting stops. 
calle Nong €xcursion is scheduled to 
ess | AY at 3:24 a.m. E.D.T., with 
causi KETCH or w 


l ORDEN (LEFT) TAKING “WALK” IN DEEP SPACE WITH IRWI 


SCOTT, WORDEN & IRWIN 


lected. Scott i i 

o E rr and the father 
MAJOR ALFRED M. WORDEN, 39, the com- 
mand-module pilot, is the crew's freest 
put He likes good food and drink, 
plays his baby grand piano for visitors 
P is bachelor flat (everything from Bee- 
oven to bop) and sleeps in a bed 
Opped with a canopy of aluminum re- 
flectors. "It gets me up in the morn- 
Ing," Worden explains. “I can't stand 
looking at all those ugly faces." Born 
in Jackson, Mich., Worden graduated 
from West Point in 1955, switched to 
the Air Force and later took a master's 
degree In astronautical and aeronautical 
engineering and instrumentation at the 
University of Michigan. His social life 
IS active, ranging from pretty Houston 
Secretaries to New York TV starlets. 
Worden was quietly divorced from his 


a tour along Hadley Rille, one of the 
many canyon-like features on the moon 
that have long puzzled scientists. Most 
experts now dismiss the idea that rilles 
were carved out by water, like the Rio 
Grande Gorge near Taos, N. Mex., 
which they resemble; instead, the can- 
yons may be the result of lava flows. 
To help settle the argument, the as- 
tronauts plan to drive part way down 
the slope, which begins at a relatively 
gentle incline of about 10°. As the 
going gets rougher for the rover, they 
may leave it behind and walk the rest 
of the way into the rille. Later, the as- 
tronauts will drive to North Complex, 
a collection of craters and hummocks 
that may be an indication of relatively re- 
cent volcanic activity on the moon. 
When they get back to the landing 


N HELPING 


wife in 1968, but is still on friendly 
terms with her and remains close to 
their two daughters. 

LIEUT. COLONEL JAMES B. IRWIN, 41, the ]u- 
nar-module pilot, was almost barred 
from space. Severely injured in a 1961 
plane crash (two broken legs, a fractured 
jaw and a concussion that temporarily 
wiped out part of his memory), Irwin was 
twice rejected by NASA before he was 
finally selected in 1966. Born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Irwin graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1951, accepted a 
commission in the Air Force and quickly 
developed a taste for flying. Relatively 
short (5 ft. 8 in.) and introspective, he 
runs and plays tennis to keep in shape 
but seems to like few things better than 
staying at home with his wife, a former 
photographer’s model, and their four 
children, Joy, Jill, James and Jan. 


a rm 


site, Scott will park the rover 300 ft. 
from Falcon and 3% hrs. later, at 1:09 
p-m., the cars camera should give the 
world its first live view of a spacecraft 
blasting off from the moon. By 3:04 
p.m., Scott and Irwin should dock 
with the command module Endeavour 
(named for the ship used by 18th cen- 
tury English Navigator and Explorer 
James Cook). That will also reunite 
them with Worden, who will have con- 
ducted more scientific experiments than 
any other command-module pilot during 
his three days alone in lunar orbit. 

Space Walk. Before the Endeavour 
changes course for home, the astronauts 
are scheduled to launch a small (78.5- 
Ib.) satellite into lunar orbit. It is 
equipped to radio back scientific in- 
formation about the moon's surface and 
environment for more than a year, Then, 
after they begin the long journey back 
to earth, Worden is scheduled to take 
man's first "walk" in deep space. With 
a TV camera trained on him, he will 
climb outside the ship while it is about 
200,000 miles from earth and retrieve 
film cassettes from cameras in an Open 
equipment bay of the service module. 

Two days later, on Saturday after- 


noon, Aug. 7, Endeavour is scheduled .— 


to splash down in the Pacific, 328 miles’ 
north of Hawaii. For the astronauts, it 
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NAGY & FRACCI IN “ROMEO” 


Living by the Star System 

Poor Romeo. He and his Juliet seem 
doomed to be endlessly reincarnated 
across the stages of the world. From 
Broadway to Hollywood, from La Sca- 
la to the Met, from the Bolshoi to Man- 
hattan's New York State Theater, there 
is scarcely an evening when somewhere 
or other the young lovers are not locked 
in one another's arms. One of the most 
affecting renditions of their adaptable 
story is the dance created by Antony 
Tudor in 1943 for the American Ballet 
Theater (then known as just plain Bal- 
let Theater) Last week, after several 


years out of the repertory, it was re- ` 


vived and remounted by Tudor for the 
ABT summer season at Lincoln Center. 
His Romeo differs from the more fa- 
miliar versions presented by the Stutt- 
gart, Bolshoi, Royal Danish Ballet and 
England's Royal Ballet. Theirs are full- 
length, three-act pieces that use the mus- 
cularly bejeweled Prokofiev score. Tu- 
dor's 50-minute ballet is based on sev- 
eral wetly romantic pieces by English 
Composer Frederick Delius. Where Pro- 
kofiev pants, Delius sighs; where the 
Russian stomps, the Briton floats. Tu- 
dor, a pioneer in bringing psychological 
realism to ballet, matches the soft, an- 
tique mood of the score, The gemlike 
production looks like a Botticelli paint- 
ing in motion. ; 

Tudor’s mime-laden choreography is 
ably danced by the ABT soloists. The Ju- 
liet of the première was Italy’s Carla 
Fracci, whose gentle, girlish way of evok- 


ing youthful passion is complemented 
by the stiff, manly Romeo of Ivan Nagy. 


their individual dancing styles do 
ways mesh, Tudor nonetheless is 
“to make disunity work for, 
the production. — 


Guest Artist Eri 


nroble in Pullierpopgntnepmieu K 
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MARGOT FONTEYN IN “POÈME DE L'EXTASE" 


of the ABT, the nation's oldest ballet 
troupe. Its star performers are second 
to none. Trouble is, there are almost as 
many styles as dancers, and more often 
than not, productions have a slightly 
under-rehearsed look. Its secondary 
leads, and particularly the corps, vary 
from good to "good grief." When Na- 
talia Makarova—the dazzling Russian 
defector who formerly starred with Len- 
ingrad's Kirov Ballet—floats to her for- 
est glade in Swan Lake, the ragged 
corps resembles a Long Island duck 
farm rather than anything 19th century 
Choreographer Marius Petipa had in 
mind. Equally disheveled is a new ABT 
production this season of a Kirov spe- 
cialty, Paquita; at times, the arm place- 
ment of the corps looks like a dem- 
onstration of semaphore signals. 

Study in Sadism. Still, ABT has the 
widest repertoire of any company 
around, ranging from admirable pro- 
ductions of such classics as Swan Lake 
and Coppélia, to The River, a bluesy 
work by Modern Dancer Alvin Ailey. 
The company diligently polishes up a 
few new ballets each season. In ad- 
dition to Paquita and Tudor's restaging 
of Romeo, the current novelties include 
Ulf Gadd's choreography of The Mi- 
raculous Mandarin, Béla Bartók's hor- 
rific musical study in sadism, and an 
airy piece called Mendelssohn Sympho- 
ny by a promising dancer-choreogra- 
pher, Dennis Nahat. 


Besides variety, ABT offers star per- 


formances: Makarova, Fracci, Cynthia 
Gregory and Mimi Paul are classic styl- 
ists of the first rank, The company also 
has fiery, assertive Lupe Serrano and 
tall, angular Sallie Wilson, two extraor- 
dinary dancing actresses, plus a perky fu- 
ture star in young Zhandra Rodriguez. 
Bruhn, particularly 
iceieciKalearüvas 


is still a paragon of court; 
bility. Bruce Marks, one ng 
liness with passion in José ] SB State 
Moor's Pavane, excels in SHE s 
power, while Tèd Kivitt ca ramagipyfÓ 
with seemingly incredible ease Producgjgkin£ 
of skyward leaps and turns th € kin; if 
trify audiences. at eleg penn) 
American Ballet Theater |; 1 g0- 
old-fashioned star systen RU by thhence t 
whole, a bad way to live. Clearh thy 
company might benefit by havin 
ident choreographer who c 
more stylistic unity, and by 
stern ballet master to instill 
into a group that sometime: 
it were making things i ook MN 
along. sog 
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Passion with a Put-On 


Dame Margot Fonteyn is indisputab[ 
a prima ballerina assoluta. The Stuttgaj" 
Ballet now ranks among Europe's bei way 
dance companies. Its director and chia’ at t 
choreographer, John Cranko, is possib p 
the reigning master of story ballet, pi ed, 
them all together and what do you sone 


What you get, sad to say, is a campj labo 


overripe, overdecorated disaster cald buil 
Poéme de l'Extase, which was given ips: Y 
American première last week at the Met” 
ropolitan Opera House. yer tha 

Mature Genius. Based on two sen?!” 
suous scores by Scriabin, Poème wal 
created for Fonteym by Cranko, an ad f 


mirer of hers since their days togethg umb 


at Britain's Royal Ballet. There is some incl 
thing basically appealing about a trib? 3$ 
ute from one artist to another, and th Univ 
principal role would seem to be tailor =ê 
made for the mature genius of Dam?! 9 
Margot, now 52. She plays a turn-of-the?h W 
century operatic diva who meets art at 
dazzles a younger man (Egon Madsen) [ME a 
a cocktail. party. Then, in a swirlinte tc 
dream sequence, she recalls the go a 
great loves of her past. Realizing iplc d 
amour is now beyond her, she sends ther us 
youth away and stands alone onstag i oc 
with her memories as the curtain falls. i en 

This conventional theme might serv: in 
for a Tennessee Williams playlet. 1e d 
might even be turned into a decent báfarly 
let, but not as Cranko has tarted it MEM 
Poème inconsistently wobbles bete n 
crude parody—guests at the E us 
flounce offstage in a way that was a f x 
ly meant to be amusing—and lus bu ec 
timentalism. The four lithe male B ui 
ers who play the diva’s lovers are : n 
dressed in skintight body STO E is 
continually swirl enormous ias MS 
capes about temic like pre ko 
adors at a gay beach. siViy: 

Dame Margot still conveys expresi i ree 
wonders with her exquisit athe ay te 
she clearly is out of step. M mimi 
robatic Cranko style, and Y 5 
of anguish and passion m i 
like a put-on. Poème, in $ ka n an Uf 
tribute to her glamour DM of Deby. | 
intentionally cruel explota" 
age and fading skills. 
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s; Just a Bad Habit? 
Jove in a Volkswagen can 
ossible feat, as a University 
|vania student discovered not 
nY tis failure led to a year of im- 
98 that ended only recently when 
ence University Psychiatrist Joseph 


o E i 

» plê cured him in two sessions. 
i 3 A treatment: a controversial meth- 
d d behavior therapy. 


difference between behavior 
and traditional Freudian psy- 

1 alysis stems from the way each de- 
it Me" To psychoanalysts, neu- 

Pic the result of unconscious con- 
| that influence behavior in complex, 
f erious ways. But to behavior ther- 
lis the unconscious does not mat- 
[urosis to them is a collection 
putab id habits that were learned much 
X Pavlov's dogs learned to sal- 


3 bel he sound of a bell. Believing 
chit? 


hig what has been learned can be un- 
JOSSib] 4 the behaviorists apply con- 
et. Pune procedures developed in an- 
OU geli iaboratories to break old habits 
CAMPY d new ones. Unlike psycho- 
, calla ysis, which may go on for years, be- 
ven It; therapy is often completed in 
un Mar than 30 sessions—and it claims 
n seit? in 857% of its cases. 
ié wAesensitization. The new method has 

gnore than 100 practitioners, though 
{number is growing, and its advo- 


ogethg include such prominent psychol- 


uet as Harvard's B.F. Skinner and 
and tH University of London's H.J. Ey- 
tailor Last month, as the principal de- 
 Dam™! of behavior therapy in the U.S., 
-of-th£ Wolpe conducted a training in- 
ts ant at Temple for 30 American, Ca- 
dsen)@2 and Mexican therapists who 


mE. 


wirlined to learn his techniques. 
e foutief among these techniques is “sys- 
ng thaic desensitization,” the process a 
nds tht uses when she accustoms a baby 
onstagit ocean by dipping in one foot 
falls. | en a leg, then the infant’s whole 
at se ut that case, the delightful feel 
ylet, $* Water gets the better of fright. 
ent bafarly in behavior, therapy, Wolpe 
d it UF Wadual methods of confronting 
purs ue behavior to overcome anxiety. 
par aa Ylvania student, for example, 
s clea! Nd that his failure had conditioned 
Sar sex, and he was advised to 
Understanding girl who would 
M with him until he had con- 
i ls fear by degrees. Approaching 
"ally on successive days, he 
; EN time he began to feel un- 
j Kiet the connection between sex 
hin.” Was broken, and the link be- 


Atle; 


e 2$ y," Ourse and pleasure restored. 
the $ Volpe í 

miming and his colleagues, sexual 
rath he. e generally the easiest to 
s less Bi. Use Sexual desire is stronger 
an uU 

of A&A "ouble arises not from re- 


Nips With people but from such 
m tUstrophobia, Wolpe urges 
to learn to relax. First, how- 


3 ; : 
ever, the patient is reassured; “You 


are not mentally ill, and there is no dan- 
ger of Your going insane.” Th he i 
questioned about the situati TES 
Ber his anxiety ii iube HUE 
ranked according to p MEC da 
the sufferer has been t "hu ds 

aught to relax com- 
pletely- through muscular exercises 
frei ad eun imagine the least 
fears death IRE M 
bulance, If fe te jm p name 
i told 5 ES ecomes frightened, he 
xb s et go physically, so that re- 

a can in effect replace fear. If 
he Temains unafraid, he is asked to 
think of the next trigger—driving past 
a cemetery, for example—until at last 
he can finally confront the idea of 
what terrifies him most: perhaps a 
corpse in a coffin. 

Related techniques involve what be- 
haviorists call reinforcement and aver- 
sion therapy (TiME, March 7, 1969; 
and July 11, 1969). Basically, the meth- 
ods depend on the old carrot-and-stick 
approach, which rewards desired: habits 
and punishes unwanted ones. Male ho- 
mosexuals, for example, may be given 
electric shocks when they look at pic- 
tures of nude men and granted relief 
from the shocks when they view fe- 
male figures (see cut). "What we are 
doing,” explains Reinforcement Ther- 
apist Ogden Lindsley of the University 
of Kansas, “is very similar to what pro- 
gressive businesses do. We constantly 
monitor performance. But instead of 
improving sales, we try to improve be- 
havior.” Such a pragmatic approach 
is seen as one of the major advantages 
of behavior therapy by its supporters. 
Instead of searching for the elusive caus- 
es of neurosis, as in psychoanalysis, be- 
havior therapy deals solely with neu- 
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THERAPIST WOLPE (RIGHT) TREATING HOMOSEXUAL PATIENT 
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rotic symptoms and tries only to cor- 
rect disturbed behavior. 

The use of physical punishment to 
eliminate symptoms is distasteful to 
some scientists, including Boston College 
Psychologist Joseph Cautela, who has 
found more subtle approaches. Recently 
Cautela has successfully treated obese 
patients by training them to imagine 
that they are vomiting; the idea of nau- 
sea was enough to curb their appetites. 
He has also taught patients to over- 
come intense fear of flying with a step- 
by-step fantasy in which the patient 
"travels" to an airport, rewards himself 
with the thought of something he 
likes, such as meeting a friend, then 
"boards" a plane, thinks of his re- 
ward again, and finally manages to 
take off in imagination—and eventually 
in reality. 

Man's Freedom. To its critics, be- 
havior therapy is shallow because it 
lacks a unifying theory to explain the 
human personality. Behaviorists are 
quick to reply that what counts is be- 
havior therapy’s effectiveness. 

Much harder to dismiss are allegations 
that behavior therapy threatens man’s 
freedom by manipulating patients like 
so many laboratory animals. San Fran- 
cisco’s Allen Wheelis, who is both psy- 
choanalyst and thoughtful novelist, be- 
lieves that a human being who sub- 
mits to behavior manipulation “is treat- 
ing himself as object and to some 
extent, therefore, becomes an object.” 
In a similar vein, Los Angeles An- 
alyst Judd Marmor recently wrote that 
the new method comes “uncomfortably 
close to the dangerous area of thought 
and behavior control.” Not so, says Be- 
haviorist Alan Goldstein of Temple Uni- 
versity. “People come to us to have 
their behavior changed. It is not our 
choice. We don’t tell them how they 
ought to behave.” 


m 


C drew from international competition 
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Computerized Steamroller 


According to the World Chess Fed- 
eration, the champion chess player is 
Russias Boris Spassky. Not so, says 
Bobby Fischer of the U.S. Two months 
ago he declared, "I'm tired of being 
the unofficial champion," and he took 
on Soviet Grand Master Mark Tai- 
manov in the first of three elimination 
matches to determine the challenger for 
Spassky's title. Fischer won by the star- 
tling score of 6-0—the first time in 
chess history that one grand master 
had shut out another without a single 
drawn game. Last week in Denver, Fisch* 
er attacked Denmark brilliant Bent 
Larsen like a computerized steamroller 
and won again, 6-0. Analyzing Fischer's 
back-to-back victories, the equivalent of 
pitching two straight no-hitters in base- 
ball, Chess Master Anthony Saidy said, 
“He is the most rounded chess genius 
of all time." 

Fischer may also be the most un- 
predictable. He was just a pubescent 


ted my revenge if I ever come back." 
When he did come back to tournament 
play he seemed a new and more de- 
termined competitor. "I should have 
been world champion ten years ago," 
he said. “I now feel a sense of mission 
to win the championship." 

In his matches against Larsen last 
week, Fischer disdained his daring as- 
saults of old and played the more pro- 
found game of the classical strategist. 
Instead of rushing into aggressive but 
precarious attacks, he concentrated on 
the development of position while wait- 
ing for an opening. But when it 
came, he attacked with the unrelenting 
ferocity of the boy wonder who once 
said, "I like to see 'em squirm." With 
a 5-0 lead and needing only the 4 
point awarded for a draw to win, any 
other chess master would have played 
for a tie. Not Bobby. After losing the 
crucial center position to Larsen in 
the final game, he fell into a tight de- 
fensive formation, which his opponent 
was never able to penetrate. Two 
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FISCHER LARSEN B 


CHAMPIONSHIP CONTENDERS RELAXING AFTER A MATCH 
Like pitching two straight no-hitters. 


prodigy of 14 when, turned out in T 
shirt, dungarees and sneakers, he won 
the first of eight U.S. chess champi- 
onships. Ever since, Bobby has been 
known as the Brooklyn bad boy. He 
walked out of tournaments. He com- 
plained about the lighting, the sched- 
uling, the spectators, the air conditioning, 
the living conditions, the purses. He re- 
fused to compete in the last two world 
championships, charging that the pow- 
erful. Russian players had "cheated" 
by playing for draws against one an- 
other and for wins against Western 
grand masters. 
Sense of Mission. In 1968, when of- 
ficials at the Chess Olympiad refused 


his demands for better playing con- 


ditions, Fischer stomped out and with- 


riod of introspection.” Moving 
a, he holed up with his mas- 
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pawns down after 40 moves, Larsen 
took a long look at his position and 
resigned. 

If Fischer’s game is more controlled 
these days, so too is his temper. In Den- 
ver he did not walk out when he found 
the lighting less than perfect. Instead, 
he worked with a lighting consultant 
and had the fluorescent tubes changed 
six times until he found the ideal glare- 
free glow. Though many chess pro- 
fessionals: still object to Fischer’s iras- 
cible ways, they now grudgingly admit 
that his primary concern has always 
been the good of the game. His charg- 
es of Russian cheating, for example, 
did result in rule changes that make col- 
lusion more difficult. 

Now 28, Fischer is determined to 
break the Russians’ monopoly on the 
world championship, which they have 
held since 1948. No American has ever 
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century (the championship ie 
three years) no Wesen d evd f 
advanced to the finals. To MN has ey 
down with Spassky, Fischer his sho 
meet the winner of a semifi xi 
now being played in Moscow 
Tigran Petrosian and Victor Ketel 
_Spassky, for one, is reportedy ` 
vinced that Fischer will be pjo Col 
lenger. Fischer is convinced v. chd 
more. Asked who is the world ve 
est. player, he unhesitatingly S gred 
"Tt s nice to be modest, but it wal 
stupid if I did not tell the tup S 
Fischer.” B 
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Sugar Bear, Formerly 
Gentle Ben 


Everyone in baseball knows 
reason why the Pittsburgh Pirates 
leading the National League's Bastai 
Division. Leftfielder Wilver Dornel Ste 
gell is leading everyone in basebal 
home runs and runs batted in. But 
exactly, is the lefthanded slugger 
ting so well this season? Some say it’s 
cause the rightfield power alley in Pith 
burgh’s new Three Rivers Stadium} 
23 ft. shorter than it was in For: = 
Field, the Pirates’ old home. Others d 
plain that Willie is using a new bli — 
geon of a bat that is four ounces hea 
ier and two inches longer than his anes 
model. Stargell, 30, has a simpler th Perio 
ory: “It could just be me coming int, of y 
my own.” ; [bone c 

It is also true that the Pirates are con, "isi 
ing into their own as a team. Their pital At 
ing is clicking— particularly Righthanj 4 
ers Dock Ellis and Steve Blass, "ht hi 


the m 


Lys 
Ww 


have accounted for 25 wins against on t 
seven losses this season. Pirate hitti x 
is positively awesome; no fewer the y 
five starters—Stargell, Roberto Clemel 


te, Manny Sanguillen, Dave Cash aH 


Richie Hebner—are batting over SA Y 
As a result, the Pirates are leading tf in 
league in games won (64), runs score, hit 
(502), hits (981), home runs (104), Tp 3 
batted in (473) and hitting (282). HR 
all their joint heroics, though, the B ^ 
ascribe their strong showing this seasg, n 
to the team's natural leader. “If he Re 
gell hits,” explains Dave Cash, “we "item 
It’s as simple as that.” EE none 
Streak Hitter. This April Willie & v? 
.347 and clouted eleven homers e T 
a new record for the first mone ith 
the season. He also capped the D ; 
of June against the Philadelphia t als 
lies with his 28th homer to set rent 4 
other record for the first three m horti tim, 
of the season. Now, with =- enn f 
runs and 89 runs batted in; hes etin 
on his way to his best season “h 
Even so, Willie ME to be E | 
fident—and for good reason. —. oat ath 
Since he joined the Pirates P TM 
ago, he has always hit Ane 
call “long taters"—a 2- ie 
the bleachers in the Los ANB?’ rigig 
er Stadium, a 542-ft. blast oer jd. TAi thic, 
centerfield wall in Forbes i ; 
ble is, Willie has never HE 
ain his slugging Over ae 


verly em to 
a3 th 


w bluf — sTARGELL LIMBERING UP 
"dfe chicken for every long tater. 
ler th periodically slowed by bad knees, 
ing Int of which have been operated on 
Ss coge chips, he is one of the league’s 
ir zi notorious streak hitters. Five years 
hthan) for example, he set some kind of 
j wE record by collecting nine 
Wht hits on one occasion—and strik- 
hittin seven times in a row on an- 
er thi, When I'm hitting," he says, "it 
Clem? t matter who's pitching. When 
adh afnot my four-year-old son can get 


er S. os 

Jing tP'/-Mile Hikes. Stargell’s new em- 
; score” as the league's most dangerous 
4), rui? hitter has caused other Pirates 
32), Fee? calling their amiable 6-ft. 24- 
he pujanup batter “Gentle Ben." Now, 
s seas reference to the tiny TV-car- 
[f Sta ‘real pitchman, he is known as 
'we wits Bear.” Fact is, during past win- 
E A tations, Stargell would balloon 
illie i 45 Ibs. and then have to spend 
s to gaining "exercising instead of bat- 
on sus winter he combined a strict 
2 mony 


ja PHY ills section of Pittsburgh, where 


bs., compared with 235 Ibs. 
St season. 


P Wi rom winning the pennant and 
a cols 1 Uns, the only other thing Wil- 
rly FA © concern himself with these 


bt familiar symbol of the af- 
Rep le: an off-the-diamond busi- 
^ ME the season, his fried chick- 

Testaurant in Pittsburgh's pre- 


RS black Hill District an- 


thy As one happy fan explains: 


baer Sugar Bear gets, the fat- cd 
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Iron Chancellor 


Bebe bs been trying to pick up the 
ren rid Cn nightly network newscast 
Wee et Huntley retired to Mon- 
ana a year ago. What he and David 
Brinkley provided was a happy accident 
a memorable blend of sonorous seri- 
ousness and acid wit. In their early rat- 
ings and in their personal chemistry 
they were a hard act to follow. So 
hard, in fact, that last week NBC aban- 
doned the plural approach to the eve- 
ning news, For the first time in 15 
years, it will go with a single anchor 
man. In mid-August, veteran Newsman 
John Chancellor gets the job. 

He will replace an interim troika com- 
posed of himself, Brinkley and Frank 


McGee. NBC News President Reuven - 


Frank insists that the change has noth- 
Ing to do with ratings. (Since 1968, 
two years before Huntley left, CBS has 
had a small but respectable lead in the 
evening-news audience. The standings 
have not changed appreciably with the 
Chancellor-Brinkley-McGee format.) 
Satchel for a Solo, By Frank’s ac- 
count, Hugh Downs, host of the Today 
show, was indirectly the catalyst for 
the news shake-up. Downs wanted a 
break to relax, write and lecture. “We 
would have kept going under the old for- 
mat for another year,” says Frank, but 
Downs was adamant about quitting. “I 
coaxed Frank McGee,” Frank admits. 
McGee takes over Today in October. 
Brinkley, meanwhile, will assume the 
job of “commentator” for NBC News. 
Next month David Brinkley's Journal 
will be seen as a separate segment of 
most of the nightly newscasts, NBC's ri- 
poste to Eric Sevareid at CBS and How- 
ard K. Smith at ABC. Brinkley will 
also do four one-hour specials a year. 
Thoughtful and urbane, John Chan- 
cellor, 44, has a satchel of credentials 
for his new solo job. He broke into jour- 
nalism in his home town, Chicago, as a 
copy boy for the Sun-Times. He was 
sacked during an economy drive in 1950 
and took a temporary job with NBC as 
a news writer. He was soon signed on 
full time and found himself out on the 
streets covering fires and chasing crim- 
inals. When Monitor was started on 
NBC radio, Chancellor was among the 
first newsmen assigned to that novel 
and imaginative operation. Driving a 
mobile unit rigged to look like a police 
car, complete with a flashing red light 
and a siren, Chancellor stayed tuned to 
the police radio band and often beat 
the cops to the scene of the crime. 
Among his notable achievements was 
his coverage of the Arkansas school in- 
tegration fight in 1957, when the Na- 
tional Guard was ordered in to coun- 
teract Governor Orval Faubus’ refusal 


to mix the classrooms. He im ressed — 


other newsmen with his solid ju 
ayine ito the line about Fa bus 


signment that caught the eye of NBC 
network bosses in New York. 

Chancellor won a reputation among 
his NBC colleagues as an "iron man" 
for talking 90 minutes nonstop on cam- 

era in November 1960 while he and 
the rest of the national press waited 
for John Kennedy to arrive at the Hy- 
annis armory to make the presidential- 
election victory statement. During the 
1964 Republican Convention, he was 
hustled bodily off the floor by a ser- 
geant at arms attempting to clear the 
aisles. “It’s awfully hard to remain dig- 
nified at a time like this," Chancellor ad- 
libbed. As he faded from the screen, he 
solemnly intoned: *This is John Chan- 
cellor, somewhere in custody.” 

Who's Being Skewered? In 20 years 
at NBC, Chancellor has emceed the To- 
day show, covered five presidential cam- 
paigns and headed bureaus in Vienna, 
London, Moscow, Brussels and Berlin. 
He took a brief break from NBC from 
1965 to 1967 to head the Voice of Amer- 
ica. Despite his penchant for politics 
and hard news, Chancellor’s interests 
also range to literature and music. Out 
of a job back in his early Chicago 
days, he decided he had not read enough. 
He took to his apartment for eight 
months, subsisting mainly on baked po- 
tatoes, to catch up on books. When he 
was notified of the Today show as- 
signment in 1961, he took the call at | 
the Opera House in Vienna where he 
was watching a performance of The 
Magic Flute. 

Of his new assignment, Chancellor 
says: “The show is neater and easier to 
handle if one guy does the news, an- 
other guy gives you something mem- 
orable to take away.” Plainly he is not 
averse to having Brinkley keep up reg- 
ular appearances. “When David lets go, 
he really lets go," Chancellor thinks. 
“We hope people will be sitting out 
there wondering who's being skewered 
tonight.” Undoubtedly, they will be. 
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A Half-Baedeker 


For China Tourists 


Journeys by presidential assistants and 
reporters notwithstanding, it will still be 
some time before sweating, camera- 
clutching hordes of American tourists 
start shuttling across the Hong Kong 
border to begin the already standard 
Canton-Shanghai-Peking run. But the 
prospects for future tours are mind- 
bending: “Swim the Yangtze in Chair- 
man Mao's wake," for example; or per- 
haps “Join the Harvest at the Sino-Al- 
banian Friendship Commune." For the 
present, however, the few Americans al- 
lowed into China in the sneakered steps 
of the U.S. table tennis team have accu- 
mulated sufficient experiences to allow 
construction of a half-Baedeker. 

Imperialist Relic. Hotels in China's 
Big Three tourist cities are something 
less than Hiltonish. Peking’s Hsin Chiao 
(New Sojourn) Hotel has scantily fur- 

-nished but adequately comfortable 
rooms, most with bath, for the equiv- 
alent of $5 a day, while Shanghai’s Hop- 
ing (Peace) Hotel charges roughly the 
same. Its rooms and general ambience 
are much pleasanter, to some Westerners 
at least, perhaps because the Hoping is 
a relic of imperialist days. A.P. Tokyo 
Correspondent John Roderick, who 
knew the Hoping as the Palace in 1948, 
found during his visit last April that it 
was “aging beautifully.” 

Canton’s Tung Fang (East Wind) Ho- 
tel, however, stands in unhappy con- 
trast. Wall Street Journal Reporter Rob- 
ert Keatley found it “dark and dingy 
. . . perhaps China’s worst,” and Times- 
man Tillman Durdin recalls “the foul, 
surly service we got in Canton, perhaps 
because the hotel was overtaxed then 
by trade-fair visitors.” 

Chinese hotels are not air conditioned, 
despite sweltering summers, and the 
Americans found that room service was 
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undependable. The crude domestic soap 
and toilet paper was best avoided. Room 
telephones in the Tung Fang, Roderick 
discovered, could be made to work once 
the dialing code was divined (dial 666 
for the front desk)—but he had to go 
downstairs to learn the instructions. 

All But the Quack. Restaurants were 
good, and food prices downright cheap, 
even in the best ones. Western dishes 
were scarce. “We ate Western food only 
at breakfast,” reports Newsday Publisher 
William Attwood. “It was pretty bad.” 
Roderick found his Chinese meals equal- 
ing or surpassing the best of Tokyo’s 
fine Chinese restaurants. “Everything 
was just delicious," he recalls, "partic- 
ularly a Peking duck dinner of six or 
seven courses at only $2.50 per per- 
son.” Henry Kissinger also enjoyed a Pe- 
king duck banquet during his visit last 
month. “We ate everything but the 
quack,” reported a Kissinger aide. So 
good was the food that Kissinger re- 
portedly gained five pounds during his 
two-day stay. 

Once meals are completed, the av- 
erage evening on the town tends to 
turn into an early snooze. Chinese op- 
era and ballet are available, but themes 
are heavily propagandized. Atop the 
Tung Fang is a club boasting a small or- 
chestra. The tunes run to Peking hit-pa- 
rade items or swingy outdated Western 
numbers. The wall décor consists most- 
ly of choice quotations from the Chair- 
man—in Chinese, of course. Bar girls 
and prostitutes, once a feature of night- 
clubs in China, are no longer in evidence. 

At the Hsin Chiao bar, habitués ad- 
vise visitors to stick to the excellent do- 
mestic beer. Chinese champagne ($2 a 
bottle) is cloyingly sweet, and the fiery 
mao-tai, a vodka-like spirit distilled from 
millet that is a favorite formal banquet 
tipple, reams out the unwary Western 
esophagus like a Roto-Rooter. 

Wherever the tourist wanders in Chi- 
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na, one of the China Travel 


ubiquitous guides will be E Servi 
For most Westerners, hel his i 
guides is essential; rom 


few > 
English. The guides so ra ines 


by Statesi NCounterd. 
helpful tea thee kes amiable” 
p ; glish is w 
In general, guides stick with Orkab 
in only one area. Once E te]. 
the flight from Canton to Pos T 
one way), or the 254-hr, CORE d : 
Pen the traveler is on "pranja" 
until scooped up at his destinat; 9 
other ERES x destination by af 
Inscrutable Joys. Both trains ^ 
planes are kept wondrously ne;, l 
board food is excellent, the su at, of 
hot tea 2 endless, and ticket 
reasonable. Loudspeakers, 
lentlessly blare selections Pun Wii 
glorifying “The East Is Req” a a 
equally ear-splitting “Sailing the Sf f 
Depends on the Helmsman.” Th 
guesses as to who the helmsman ny 
pens to be.) AMPLE 
Aside from the one-upmanship valu 
of a trip to China, the joys of China trj 
el are largely inscrutable. There jsp 
few of the usual tourist attractions thyis late 
draw the average American globetrottduouP 
Museums, closed in the confusion (darkne 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Reytinkir 
lution, in many cases have yet to wand 4 
open, though Imperial Peking's excelle are 
Palace Museum can be visited if spaut to 
cial permission is obtained. | The í 
Indomitable travelers will find positiy,alaur 
virtues, however. Tipping, for instang}acade 
is strictly forbidden. Shopping may (lace: 
occasion be rewarding: a few authents. 
antiques can be turned up and somiisisc 
handicraft items are excellent. Person Califc 
honesty is impressively high: travelézican; 
find’ it almost impossible to throw evétds ac 
an exhausted toothbrush away withojncreas 
having a dutiful chambermaid purstmark 
them to return it. Some personal tavily 
lations, in fact, offer genuine pleasuréntally, 
“Courtesy and politeness,” says Robt tha 
erick, “will get you treated well alm trai 
everywhere in China today.” ‘ents, 
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[CAMP 
p valul 
na tra, Asphalt Forest 


E tji late at night, and the drowsy lit- 
etrottároup. of explorers hurries through 
sion darkness. Their rations are low and 
| Rewüinking water gone. It has been a 
t to wand arduous journey; now the re- 
xcellgis are at hand. The nuclear family 
if spit to start a week of nuclear camp- 
|The camp includes: a swimming 
positiyalaundromat, a supermarket, a bil- 
nstanęi academy, a miniature golf course, 
may ¢lence-to-fence asphalt and plastic 
uthents. 
d somisis camping? It is indeed, a South- 
Person California transmutation of the 
raveleican pioneer spirit. For years, camp 
ow events across the U.S. have been grow- 
witholacreasingly effete, but some sort of 
pursi mark is set by Campland, just off 
onal Pvily traveled San Diego Freeway. 
leasurfalally, Campland is a 42-acre park- 
5 Rojot that can accommodate 800 as- 
| alm@H trailers, mobile homes and just 
[5 For a fee that ranges from 
hi » depending on the size of lot, 
à. Y can pretend it is camping out 
alll enjoying the delights of sub- 
Bre rion addicts can plug in 
ers nA p UN 
| Bre cel om forgot her ho 
^ H ek in San Berdoo, she can re- 
oUm P m at Campland’s own boutique. 
ami Dy tes Animals. There is no lack 
B ae favorite pastime is climb- 
2 be View Observation tower to ad- 
i the Ns To the east is a splendid 
B noke pi o emmed freeway, ex- 
By lllowing into the air, while 


ae With tourists and back- 


" an Diego's busy Lindbergh 
a Field, Inside the camp’s 

© Pace is equally lively. Cars 
ig Slong the asphalt alleys 
iy ^ Splash in the tepid water 


Sy is Sea World, an aquar-. 
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exhaust fumes. Wild animals are no- 
where around; the nearest deer are at 
the local zoo ten miles away and even 
pets are banned in some parts of the 
lot. Many campers prefer to eat at the 
local beaneries, but a few still cook on 
their own fires with supplies from 
a local ‘supermarket. "They're really 
roughing it today," says Supermarket 
Clerk Vic Gerouche as he bags Sty- 
rofoam cups, Tortilla Chips, Rice-À- 
Roni and four hunks of bubble gum 
for a camping family. 

No Grass. Conveniences like these, 
however, are regarded by many inmates 
as a fair exchange for the shortage of 
real flora and fauna. “I like being able 
to run over and pick up a loaf of 
bread,” says Mrs. Marcia Reese, wait- 
ing in the laundromat for a load of nap- 
pies to dry. “We enjoyed the quiet last 
week in the woods, but until my kids 
are out of diapers, this is more fun.” 
For older kids, Campland is a mixed 
bag. Young Jeff Andreoli complains that 
he cannot play baseball or football: 
"There's no grass here." Karen Folts, 
13, thinks the pool parlor is right on: 
“I like this place because there's a bunch 
of cool guys around. When my parents 
go camping in the wilderness, I stay 
home. It's boring." 

Campland is no bore to Owner Yale 
Willis, an oilman who is growing in- 
creasingly wealthy on his investment. 
“Its almost unbelievable that people 
come here in such numbers," he says. 
“Perhaps it's because people raising fam- 
ilies can't afford hotels. We are really 
one of the greatest baby-sitting orga- 
nizations in the country." Ever since 
Campland opened two years ago, says 
Willis, its steaming asphalt expanse has 
been chockablock full. Now, with its suc- 
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Buckley’s Prank 
TOP SECRET blared the red cover 
slash on last week's issue of William F. 
Buckley's right-wing National Review. 
Below, in- bold black letters: THE SE- 
CRET PAPERS Tuey DIDN’T PUBLISH. 
Inside, spread over 14 pages, were mem- 
orandums “not published by the New 
York Times and the Washington Post, 
leaked to National Review.” The memos 
were signed by, among others, former 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. . 

' They recommended draconian mea- 
sures. One memo suggested a “dem- 
onstration drop" of a "nuclear device" 
over North Viet Nam, to be followed 
by "the use of nuclear bombs and de- 
vices where militarily suitable," if Hanoi 
did not respond and make peace. An- 
other called for “employing atomic 
weapons whenever advantageous." 

Scenting a sequel to the Pentagon pa- 
pers, wire services, newspapers and net- 
works gave the memos wide publicity. 
Voice of America broadcast them round 
the world, and they received prominent 
play in the daily news summary pre- 
pared for President Nixon. The New 
York Times was more cautious, but 
quoted Rusk to the effect that, although 
he could not remember exactly, it was 
"entirely possible" that he had written 
a memo attributed to him. In Wash- 
ington, officials started searching old 
files for the documents. 

With Ellsberg. Editor Buckley man- 
aged to be out of town when the story 
broke, leaving word that he was “hid- 
ing out where Daniel Ellsberg is." But 
he quickly returned to New York City 
with a smirk and a prepared statement 
that the National Review's papers had : 
been “composed ex nihilo" (out of noth- 
ing). In short, it was all a hoax, which 
had “sprung full-blown in my mind E 
like Venus from the Cypriot seas.” š 

What was the point of it all? Buck- 3 
ley explained that he had meant to 
show that “forged documents would be — — 
widely accepted as genuine, provided — 
their content was inherently plausible.” 
Indeed, some of them contained ex- 
cerpts from the real Pentagon pape 
as published in the Times. He admitti 
that he had "proceeded in something 
of an ethical vacuum," adding, “The 
New York Times has instructed us th: 
it is permissible to traffic in stolen 
uments, but they have not yet i 
ed us on whether it is perm 
traffic in forged documents.” 

None of these : iu 
sensible explan 
was trying to. 
view, with a 


onti 


on 


e 


cess assured, he plans to branch out to : 


Mexico, where a networ! 
lands is scheduled to. rise 
several years. After 
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The Times v. lts Law Firm 


Lord, Day & Lord has been cor- 
porate counsel to the New York Times 
for 23 years. Thus it was surprising 
that when the Times fought the Pen- 
tagon papers case up to the Supreme 
Court, the venerable Wall Street firm 
played no part. The reason, as TIME 
learned last week: Lord, Day & Lord 
felt strongly that the Times should 
not publish the classified material, and 
the attorneys ultimately refused to 
take the case. 

When Times executives last spring 
were debating whether to run the se- 
ries, Lord, Day & Lord Partner Louis 
Loeb repeatedly advised that publication 
would be improper and might be il- 
legal. The  Timess vice president 
and general counsel, Attorney James 
Goodale, disagreed. When the Times 
went ahead, the law firm said that it 
would not be able to represent the 
paper in any resulting litigation be- 
cause of a conflict of interest. "Lord, 
Day & Lord backed out on us," said 
Goodale. “We had to get another law 
firm at the last minute." 

Privileged Relationship. The “conflict 
of interest" arose from the fact that 
one of the firm's partners, Herbert 
Brownell, has long been associated with 
Richard Nixon, John Mitchell and Wil- 
liam Rogers. As Attorney General in 
the Eisenhower Administration, Brow- 
nell also supervised the drafting of the 
current classification regulations. Be- 
yond the conflict-of-interest problem, 
members of the law firm felt, as Loeb 
confirmed last week, that they had to 
consider the question of whether to in- 
form the Government of the Times’s in- 
tention to publish the Pentagon papers. 

Communication between a lawyer 
and his client is, of course, privileged; 
any public recounting of such a pri- 
vate confidence by a lawyer can be 
grounds for disbarment. But in most 
Jurisdictions the privilege does not 
apply when a client seeks his attorney's 
advice apparently for the purpose of 
breaking the law. 

Lord, Day & Lord may well have 
felt that the Times was about to break 
the laws relating to classified documents, 
and may also have been concerned about 
a possible threat to national security. 
In the emd the firm decided not to in- 
form the Government. The legal ques- 
tion has yet to be resolved; it is still 
unclear whether the Times actually vi- 
olated any law (Time, July 26). 

As a result of the falling out, how- 
"ever, the newspaper will no longer give 
Lord, Day & Lord litigation assignments. 
Instead, these will be handled by an- 
— other New York firm, Cahill, Gordon, 
— Sonnett, Reindel & Ohl, which, with 
elp of Constitutional Law Professor 
Bickel of Yale, successfully 
led the Times in the Pentagon 


Of Cats and Skinny-Dipping 


While Governor of Illinois, Adlai Ste- 
venson once vetoed a bill to penalize 
the owners of errant cats. "It is in the na- 


ture of cats to do a certain amount of 


unescorted roaming,” Stevenson ex- 
plained. “The State of Illinois and its 
local governing bodies already have 
enough to do without trying to control 
feline delinquency.” In a similar vein, 
Patrick Leahy, state’s attorney in Chit- 
tenden County, Vt., has responded to po- 
lice who requested official guidance in 
coping with an increase of nude swim- 
ming. Highlights of Leahy’s opinion: 


I have been reminded that in the past 
the plethora of paper from this office has 
included such legal landmarks as my po- 
sition on the use of sparklers on the 
Fourth of July and the validity of upside- 
down license plates. With such powerful 
precedents in mind, I researched the 
[nude swimming] issue.-I began by re- 
viewing the old Norman Rockwell paint- 
ings showing such activities taking place 
allegedly in Vermont. (Along this line, I 
was unable to confirm or refute the per- 
sistent rumor that Calvin Coolidge had 
also engaged in such activity within the 
borders of this state.) I have also dis- 
cussed—after grants of immunity—ex- 
periences of this nature enjoyed by some 
of Vermont's prosecutors, judges, law- 
enforcement officers and sailboat opera- 
tors. I have even reviewed past histories 
with some of my contemporaries. 

It appears that most Vermonters I've 
talked to have engaged in such scan- 
dalous activity at some time in their 
life. Times, however, do change. Today 
such things are apparently allowable in 
most movies, in the National Geographic 
magazine but by no means in the pris- 
tine streams and rivers of Vermont. 

"Therefore, to guide any law-enforce- 
ment officer lacking in other criminal 


"NO SWIMMING" BY NORMAN ROCKWELL (1921) 
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One Judge, One Prisoner 

Like most of the other 25 ; [eni | 
who spent a day as mock Convicts pug 
vada State Prison last summer Plur | 
Shearin of the Circuit Court for Mow 
gomery County, Md., came awa oy 
en. by the experience. But he say Y ional 
way to help at least one of the Teal Mi who à 
oners. During seminars with cong] "E: 
tants,” he had met and been impress" 7 
by Thomas Eisentrager, 48, 4 lid pract 
Checking further, Shearin found that pip 
sentrager was also highly regarded ps 
both prison officials and fellow conyig? ^ da 
for his thoughtful views on penolok 
and probation, his reliability in 
jobs and his efforts at self-rehabilita 
Trouble was, he had been sent to 


It was his fourth major coj 
viction; his life sentence normally wou}! SU 
have meant no hope of parole. p with 
Key Element. The apparent finali) POW! 
did not daunt Shearin. He offered jt! his 
take custody of Eisentrager and ling Vie! 
up à job for him as a probation coujsted a 
selor in Gaithersburg, Md. Last mon| lowe! 
he returned to Nevada to plead Hated t 
sentrager’s case before the parole boar Varmt 
Though it had unanimously turned do! ha 
the convict’s parole bid once befop!&h th 
the board this time voted 4 to 2 for his cultur: 
lease. One of the dissenters, Justice Jot! did r 
Mowbray, who had sentenced Eisef the | 
trager originally, asked, "Why is thican’ 
man being treated any differently tharanth 
any lifer? Others in his same positi¢ conta 
will think that release is a matter [tan 
chance meeting." But ih is à 
majority was  apparen| naa 
persuaded that the conn a 
victed murderer's rehabi) Work 
tative effort—not chant now | 
alone—was the key elemet Suppo 
Eisentrager, who au fi 
work last week, wants t0 5 i on 
assigned to a special PT nd’s 
gram providing intensive S urg 
pervision for probatione Spo) 
including some hee pon 
not done time in ja. a *y M 
“kids frocfctive. 
hopes to keep rise, 
getting in their first Pwl rule 
situation. All I want ? iby” i 
to feel I am doing ts E 
posite: T e i 
the whole me tra 
in the past and have ver i 
to find anything post n Ye 
become a real perso” 
must have a moral 
which I never 
M" d 


Amid Steel Elephants 
eleven years ago, a 27-year- 
early. ia named Mark di Suvero 
sU first. show in New York. His 
"IHS tructions of steel pipe, chains 
y 075. timbers had an exhilarating 
1 Senger New York artists; ho- 
gon P from critics. "Here," ex- 
^s Geist in Arts magazine, 
i and clean, so noble 
en ssible, that it must permanently 
a CP etandards of artistic effort.” 
[o pole? Perhaps, but for some it 
odi t that: Di Suvero became an in- 
Faal figure to a circle of young art- 
| admired not only the vigor of 
“al Pri ork, but also his tenacious will 
consi His background was both exotic 
Press ctical, Son of an Italian gun- 
à life F ptain and steel salesman in China, 
that gP orn in Shanghai in 1933 and 
jas : " 
ded | the U.S. when he was eight. Sig- 


vis ent crushed his spine and nearly 
jend jd him 1n 1960, but though doctors 
r coped that he would be crippled for 
' woul P Suvero was back to rigging sculp- 
is within a few years. Besides his 
finali power, the young artists also ad- 
red jid his early, committed Opposition 
1 linge Viet Nam War. Thus in 1966 he 
| coujgned and helped construct the Art- 
moni lower of Protest in Los Angeles. 
ad Hated the quality of his work and 
boan Warmth of its first reception, one 
ddowit have guessed that his career 
befopigh the 1960s would become that 
his cultural superstar. 
e Jol did not. Mark di Suvero is per- 
Eis the least visible major talent in 
is th‘ican sculpture: a tough, idealistic, 
y thaXrantly gifted man whose work may 
ositi¢ contain more lessons about epic 
tter (than any other living American's. 
ut this achievement has until lately 
aren}! Strangely muffled. He has never 
can a public statement about art. 
habil Work is -hard to find; museums 
chanf Now have given it only the sketch- 
"ie ‘upport. Nowhere in New York 
begt one find a large sculpture by Di 
i SES f 
5 to i, on public view, But next spring, 
Lr RENE Museum and pe 
eke, useum in Germany wi 
ae | bonsor a show of four or five 
il Que en constenstons. The 
Er , ^useum plans an overdue re- 
fave for the fall of 1972. 
al an Appleseed. Any Di Suve- 
.. S a nightmare of logistics, 
k hs op the size of his work. The I- 
fiy S 1967 construction now on 
dy, Anneapolis, Are Years What? 
ipp “ane Moore), have a spread 


€. 
; y Mow and a rise of 40—the height 
"story building. When the Pas- 


"unt scum: temporarily allowed Di 
9 Tig a 35-ft. steel sculpture 
Stounds, the only site it could 


CA oome: of the parking lot; ap- 
ae d the trustees feared it would 
‘Ge i their lawns. The installation 
ii c uded a Whopping $3,500 from 
Ta y engineer for checking the struc- 
ral strength of cables and welds, in 
case the strung, teetering monster proved 
a menace to public safety. (It did not.) 
7 hus Di Suvero, struggling to pro- 
uce sculptures that no museum or gal- 
lery can readily house, has become a 
kind of herculean Johnny Appleseed, 
scattering work wherever’ he can find 
Space or means to put it: two, for in- 
Stance, are now in a field outside Chi- 
cago. His sculpture presents a real cul- 


2 


Lessons about epic scale. 


tural paradox: it is created from 
scrounged materials with little or no 
financial backing, and at the same time 
it is unsalably monumental. 

It must be made where it will sit, 
the way a building is made. The idea 
of making blueprints and farming out 
the work to factories (adopted by some 
of Di Suvero's contemporaries, among 
them Donald Judd) would do violence 
to the spirit of his sculpture. Delegated 
work can be done with sculpture whose 
look can be predicted—symmetrical or 
elementary or inert forms, With Di 
Suvero, everything hinges on the fine in- 
tuitive balance and adjustment of the 
heavy girders, the turnbuckles and ca- 
bles. His style is as intimate as wa- 
tercolor, despite its scale. What counts 
is the tuning of parts. It is relational 
sculpture, and it pits itself against the 
tendency among American artists to do 
away with such European ideas as com- 
position and balance. To watch he hig 
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WORKING ON LOS ANGELES PEACE TOWER (1966) 


from the apex of Are Years What? is 
to be reminded that truth lies in the nu- 
ance, even among elephants and whales. 

A geometrically balanced structure 
will come to look utterly dull unless 
one is made to see that it is a special 
case, not normal—a bright moment 
snatched from a world of inarticulate 
things and relationships. To do that, an 
artists order may well need to dem- 
onstrate chaos lurking in back. 

Moral Edge. This is the special val- 
ue of Di Suvero’s work. It is also the jus- 
tification for its immense scale. Steel is 
a tough substance and, below a certain 
range of size, a sculptor can make any 
configuration with it that he wants. The 
hard task for any constructor is to push 
the size of the sculpture to the point 
where engineering becomes 
an issue and the steel might 
fail—and then to find the 
one form that works both 
aesthetically and structural- 
ly. Di Suvero proceeds by 
trial and error, bracing and 
rigging the parts until they 
work. Few modern sculptors 
have submitted their cre- 
ations to such rigorous tests 
of their reality. Either the 
30-ft. braces stand up or 
they collapse. They inhabit 
a narrow and exhilarating 
area of risk and give the 
same pleasure that rises 
from a daring work of en- 
gineering. His devotion to 
"rightness" gives his work 
a curiously moral edge. It 
is existential sculpture, the 
way that Norman Mailer's 
best novels and reportage 
are existential writing: no 
fat, no décor. 

Di Suvero once declared 
that his work must be able 
*to defend itself against an 
unarmed man." That is a 
peculiar-sounding remark, 
evoking an image of the 
sculpture as punching bag. But it is of a 
piece with the aims and the actual look 
of his constructions. They are to be 
swung on, climbed, played with. *Mark 
can set kids going the way nobody else 
I've heard of can," says his dealer, Rich- 
ard Bellamy. “His loft is always full of 
them." 


In a sense, Di Suvero’s work is a tes- 


tament to the often-quoted idea that 
play is the highest form of human ac- 
tivity: for players, especially kids, : 
no great respecters of form, and 
quickly wreck anything weak or 
redundant. The worst thing th 
happen to Mark di Suvero's op 
and rigorous sculpture might well 
gulfment by museums. It is not 
to occupy a sacred exhibition spa 
fenced by a rail—real or psychic. It 
longs in the parks and streets, in 
world of wear and tear and, above all, use 
—the way a ; truck belongs on 
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when you open a 
Lombard Bank Deposit Account 


A Bank Deposit Account with Lombard provides 
a good rate of interest, with complete safety for 
your capital—leading to financial peace of mind. 
Deposits at 6 months' notice of 
withdrawal can earn 7 % interest 
per annum, but you can 
withdraw up to £100 on demand 
durirg each calendar year. 
Interest is paid half-yearly 
without deduction of U.K. tax. 
TIME DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS: Deposits 
of £5,000 and over can earn higher rates 
of interest for fixed periods. Details are 
available on request. 
Lombard isa member of the National 
Westminster Bank Group whose Capital 
and Reserves exceed £329,000,000. 
Openingan Account is simplicity itself, 
so write now to the General Manager  . 
for further details and a copy of Deposit 
Account Booklet No. AO. 306 
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Nader on Food 


When Abraham Lincoln established 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
1862, he hoped it would be “the people’s 
department.” But has it turned out that 
way? Ralph Nader thinks not. In a 491- 
page report by one of his indefatigable 
groups of “Raiders,” Nader charges that 
the department favors big “agribusiness” 
and fails to protect otherwise defenseless 
Americans from bad meat, contaminated 
poultry and toxic pesticides. 

On the average, each American eats 
116 lbs. of beef and 50 lbs. of poultry ev- 
ery year; Nader charges that all too often 
it is contaminated or diseased. In addi- 
tion farm crops from citrus to cereals are 
annually dusted with about 1 billion 
pounds of pesticides. Such massive 
spraying, says Nader, is cause to fear for 
the environment and human health. 

Horror Stories. Nader’s group con- 
cedes that federal inspectors do a good 
job in checking 75% of the meat pro- 
cessed in the U.S. But state inspection 
standards, which legally should be cer- 
tified by the Agriculture Department, 
are in a jurisdictional limbo. In most 
states, according to the report, nearly un- 
monitored inspectors tend to be subject 
both to intimidation (one poultry in- 
spector was pushed into a plucking ma- 
chine) and to bribes (money, girls, or 
all the meat they can eat). As a result, 
the report charges, they routinely ap- 
prove “4-D” animals—dead, dying, dis- 
eased or disabled—for processing. In 
Massachusetts, a state-inspected proces- 
sor was permitted to salvage cancerous 
tumors cut from sick cattle and sell 
them as “brains” or “sweetbreads” to 
Boston supermarkets. What makes such 
horror stories worth chronicling, the 
Raiders say, is the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s plans to turn its inspection du- 
ties over to state agencies. 

Even worse are the problems posed by 
hidden contaminants in meat. Stuffed 
with chemicals that make them fatten 
fast, animals end their lives in over- 
packed feed lots. Four chickens, for ex- 
ample, are jammed into a 12-in. by 18-in. 
cage. Since overcrowding promotes 
stress and enhances the spread of disease, 
the lot operators pour tranquilizers and 
antibiotics into feed troughs. 3 

The problem is that residues of many 
invisible chemicals remain in the meat, 
endangering the final consumer, man. 
Some, like nitrite and nitrate preser- 
vatives, can be poisonous under certain 
conditions. Others, like the artificial hor- 
mone diethylstilbestrol, are suspected of 
causing cancer when consumed in large 
doses (see MEDICINE). To safeguard the 
public, the report urges that all meat in- 
spection be removed from the Agri- 
culture Department and put under a 
tough new public-health agency. 

"The American consumer has never 
poker dureferiedor Banedkarictatiue: 
c 4 a D ores es 
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tion, Agriculture spokesmen s 
study “purposely deals in certaj 
problem areas which are a 
ther of the conditions that exist; 
partment or the food industr "d 

Pesticide Treadmill. TheR ; 
port also discusses pesticide abies 
ject now mainly under the Re > a sy fit 
the Environmental Protection ao! loi 
They believe that pesticide ate e q^ 
more poisons on farmers than EN My in 
Since 1960, in fact, pesticide sal e Ps al 
tripled, causing environmental = hay 
and more chemical residues Frobleg 2 
stuffs. By overspraying crops, fa fog, s 
wipe out beneficial insects. "The oe ob 
bugs often develop immunities to b i p 
chemicals, forcing farmers to use str isis tC 
er and more costly poisons, The pius 0 
cess is, the report says, “a Destig;a he“ 
treadmill.” “it ople 

The danger is in the pressure to m an, 
ufacture and sell chemicals with gread um 
and greater toxicity. Parathion, Thime mid 
Paraquat, TEPP and Temik have kinghorhe 
not only bugs but on occasion people pil 
well. In total, an estimated 75,000 acu] Vf 
pesticide poisonings occur each year, pisos 
the resistant bugs seem to win in the eni of 
As a result, pest problems have increasgning 
in recent years, a development that tf th 
report blames on pesticide makers—n¢ the | 
on the farmers who use them. 

The Raiders point to better optiopitt’s 
that are advocated by most entomaiiisio 
ogists and generally accepted by pegall 
ticide manufacturers as well. Judicio 
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Eo roper time would cut 
ibo Foy an estimated 60%, 
ue eil controls—insect sex 
4i redators and viruses 
matce it even further. The 
efi m ommends reform of the 
fso r rocedure of taking chem- 
yi off the market. : 
ion of Nader’s reports, this one 
Y al researched but tendentious. 
pully too oblivious of short-term 
m P alities and hopes for too 


m uniting rural and urban in. 
n “new populism,” its in- 
bere hard to fault. 
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; Watch 
‘ous solution to the noise 
jn plaguing city and suburban res- 
í. js to m : 
s officials, however, are doing 
"he opposite: they are removing 
ople from the noise. After a se- 
antinoise demonstrations 


ma a by citizens who live in 
3 middle- and upper-middle-class 


kill jrhoods near Los Angeles Inter- 
ple Bil Airport, the city decided the 
acyjet Would be to buy up the homes 
ar, Bydspose of them. The cost of get- 
e enjid of 1,936 dwellings, some with 
reasening pools, will be $300 million, 
at tb this suburban removal project 


;— nile most costly in U.S. history. 
i . . 


ptiofints Environmental Improvement 
fomoiission, an agency charged with ap- 
/ pea all big developments in the state, 
licioik turned down a proposal for a 
| million oil refinery in Searsport, 
gil town at the head of Penobscot 
After five months of deliberations, 
mmission concluded that: the re- 
jJ would lack the financial and tech- 
(liy to meet state air- and water- 
o control standards, the advent 
mxttankers would mean potential 
ilie, and the new refinery would 
"harmoniously into the natural en- 
m of the ruggedly beautiful 


kn ent Nixon last December seized 
1,99 Refuse Act as a way to reg- 
ls discharge of industrial wastes 
RE The act stipulates that 
hist Corporations shall not dump 
il S navigable waterways without 
li wud Permits. To get permits, 
Fines have to comply with stiff 
ih b n dumping which were to be 
; line" the Environmental Protec- 
md Last week the EPA threw in 
$5 there will be no national 
PP, res, 2%) said a terse EPA mem- 
agir officials will set their 

j ds. 
1 e change? With as many as 
; ie cations, processing would 
o 


the 
act 
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Change atthe AEC 


um Years as Chairman of the 
BEN Commission, Dr. Glenn 
Teura n 59, Tesigned last week to 
SHE € University of California 
Shan ey. A professor of nuclear 
he aay, Seaborg can look back on 
RE tenure at the AEC with 
ies FARES, Under his stewardship, 
BE nn actively promoted peaceful 
T atomic power and oversaw 
the modernization of the nation’s grow- 
mg nuclear defense force. On the 
other hand, the AEC has recently 
come under increasingly sharp criticism 
by scientists and conservationists who 
mainly fear the environmental effects 
of Continuing nuclear experiments and 
proliferating power plants. 
Nominated by President Nixon to re- 
place Seaborg is James R. Schlesinger, 
42, an assistant director of the White 


WALTER DENNETT 


SCHLESINGER 
Shift in mission? 


SEABORG 


House Office of Management and Bud- 
get. In that job, he gained a repu- 
tation for being a brilliant analyst and 
an efficient administrator. Before joining 
the Nixon Administration in 1969, 
Schlesinger taught economics at the 
University of Virginia and then joined 
the Rand Corp., where he was a di- 
rector of strategic studies. As part of 
his job, he conducted a study on nu- 
clear proliferation. The exchange of a 
distinguished scientist (Seaborg won a 
Nobel Prize in 1951 for work in chem- 
istry) for a full-time manager is prob- 
ably a harbinger of a shift in the 
AEC’s mission. i à 
Reinforcing such conjecture is the 
President's choice last week of William 


'O. Doub, 39, chairman of the Mary- 


land Public Service Commission, to 
fill another vacancy on the five-man 
AEC. If approved by Congress, the 
two nominees, along with the earlier ap- 
pointment of Clarence E. Larson, will 
make Nixon appointees the majority 
on the commission. Equally significant, 
it will be dominated by commissioners 
who have devoted their lives mainly 
to administration rather than research 
— precisely the type of people to i 
edy what is widely known as the 
nation’s "energy Crisis 

i5 previously president of 
clear division, he, pres- 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Abbie Hoffman, 34, self- | 
styled revolutionary, and Anita Hoff- 
man, 29, fellow anarchist: first child, a 
son; in Manhattan. Name: america. 


Died. Van Heflin, 60, performer in 
more than 50 films and on the Broad- 
way stage; of a heart attack; in Los An- 
geles. The rough-hewn actor with the 
jutting jaw and the gravelly voice scored 
his first big Broadway success in The 
Philadelphia Story (1939). From his  . 
1942 Oscar-winning performance as the ~ 
drunken newspaper reporter in Johnny 
Eager to his portrayal of the longshore- 
man in Arthur Miller's A View From 
the Bridge (1955), to his role as the 
mad bomber in last year's Airport, Hef- 
lin managed to avoid the typecasting 
that plagues many actors. 


Died. William Tubman, 75, ruler of 
Liberia since 1944 (see THE WORLD). 


Died. Gerald P. Nye, 78, Republican 
Senator from North Dakota for 19 
years and one of the nation's foremost 
isolationists; in Washington, D.C. A cru- 
sading country editor and partisan of FA 
1924 Progressive Party Presidential Can- | 
didate Robert La Follette, Nye was ap- 3 
pointed to fill a Senate vacancy in E 
1925. He arrived on Capitol Hill sport- - ] 
ing bulbous yellow shoes and an “oaken- 
bucket haircut," but soon dispelled the — - 
notion that he was a bumpkin: he used 
his seat on the Public Lands Committee 
to expose the Teapot Dome oil-lease | 
scandal. A steadfast foe of America's - 
entry into World War II, he popularized — 
the phrase “merchants of death” to de- 
scribe munitions makers, later was one — 
of the drafters of the 1936 Neutrality Xj 
Act barring U.S. aid to belligerents. n 


Died. Lord Astor of Hever, 85, pa- 
triarch of the Astor family's British 
branch, and between 1922 and 1959 
publisher of the London Times; of heart 
disease; in Cannes, France. A grea 
great-grandson of the American fur tra 


John Jacob Astor V began his 23-ye: 
career in the House of Commons 
1922, the same year he bought control 
of the Times. Elevated to the peera 
in 1956, he eventually left Britain t 
cape heavy death duties. 


Died. Harry W. Morrison, 
founder and former chairman o 
the world's largest construction 
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Straight Shooters 


Dusty and Sweets pass a good part 
Of the weekend in the Studio City Mo- 
tel shooting dope. At one point, lying 
. on the grass in one of those vacant Los 
Angeles parks, Dusty says that if they 
' just had ten pounds of dope their prob- 
lems would be solved. “Sure,” says 
E Sweets. *We could sleep forever." Lar- 
- ry and Pam, still not past high school, 
live together. They spend most of their 
time getting loaded. Larry scores off 
Dusty. He helps Pam shoot under the 
' tongue for the first time. 

Kit Ryder calls himself *a 20th cen- 
| tury faggot" and cruises the 
en Strip, hustling for bread. 
Nancy Wheeler sits on a 
mattress and talks about the 
time she was shooting so 
heavily that two friends got 
y" off on her leavings. City Life 
: keeps himself moving by 
pushing stuff he gets from 
a big-time dealer in a sil- 
ver Mercedes. He is also an 
informer. 

Frenetic Feel. A dope 
fiend named Tip knocks over 
_ the dealer in the Mercedes. 
Dusty and Sweets get bust- 
ed because of information 
'rovided by City Life. Lar- 
dies of an overdose. The 
Solid Gold Weekend, three 
days of rock radio that has 
underscored the action, is 

. nearly over. 
_ "That's roughly the jagged, 
renetic feel of Dusty and 
‘4 Sweets McGee, a kaleido- 
| scopic semidocumentary 
| | about the L.A. subculture. 
iter-Director Floyd Mu- 
; has made a good small 
. film about a large and im- 
: ing subject. Dusty and 
weets McGee is not even so much a 
ie about dope as it is about a life- 
itis a lamentation for part of a gen- 
tion crazily enamored of slow nar- 
c suicide. 
ntrux and Cinematographer Wil- 
 Fraker capture the feeling: the 
n and chromium, the chili-dog stands, 
the freeways, the drive-in stereo stores 
and the supermarkets. Nearly all of the 
characters are played by junkies, not ac- 
tors. They relive their lives for a cam- 
era that observes compassionately as 
each fix brings them that much closer 
— to self-destruction. Mutrux views his 
characters as victims, if rather romantic 
nes, That attitude lends his film a dis- 
inct but unsatisfactory ambiguity. 
- This movie shares one problem with 
another new film about dope called The 
Panic in Needle Park. Both Mutrux 
i Jerry Schatzberg, who directed Nee- 
, are to ich absor 
n: 


E 


DOPERS IN “DUSTY AND SWEETS McGEE" 
Too little motive, too much romance. 


time fussing over the proper visual at- 
me edi | comes out 


bah ee i ale 
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dope, needles, veins and various tech- 
niques of shooting. Mutrux and Schatz- 
berg understand well enough the con- 
ditions of hard doping, but they do not 
adequately suggest the causes. 

Needle Park is a more conventional 
work, concentrating on a love affair be- 
tween a pusher named Bobby (AI Pa- 
cino) and a girl called Helen (Kitty 
Winn), who has come to New York 
from Indiana, had a bad love affair 
and a painful abortion. She picks up a 


habit from Bobby and becomes a pros-, 


titute to raise dope money for both of 
them. They hole up with other junkies 
in the threadbare hotel rooms around 


Manhattan’s “Needle Park”—junkie 
vernacular for the area around Broad- 
way and 72nd Street. Finally, Helen is 
reduced to turning Bobby over to the 
cops. But when he is sprung from jail, 
she is there waiting for him. 

The film is based on a LIFE series by 
James Mills. Its fictional framework does 
not mesh well with its documentary ap- 
proach. The screenplay, by Novelist Joan 
Didion and her husband, Journalist John 
Gregory Dunne, is disappointing; it nev- 
er explains enough about the main char- 
acters. When a resolutely middle-class 
girl from Indiana winds up in New 
York turning tricks for smack, there 
should be more behind it than the mere 
suggestion of a repressive family situ- 
ation. Of Bobby we know still less. 

Schatzberg is an adequate if academic 
craftsman, but he has spent so much 


here th 


he took a good deal of tr 
performers. Al Pacino, ; 
stage actor making his movi 

good, although he has yet om at 
his stage mannerisms to the aaa 
mensions of films. Kitty Win 
with meticulous natural 
is a gallery of 
formances, i 


nely Obse 
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depth or | 

Panic in 
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fun 
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A Lode of Pap 


There is a measurement in 
called absolute zero. It is a point 4f 
Fahrenheit degrees below zero at whe : 
all molecular activity ceases. Not Ly mo 
moves. Everyone has sat through gin 


that deserved an AZ rating. It js ais 
| 
T 


au 


Í trà 
phys], «t 


pointing that Peter Fonda of Easy Rig 
fame should have produced one ri 
Hired Hand is pointless, virtually plé 
less, all but motionless and a lode ofp x ma 
The intent was to make a soot Ro 
western in which a little sporadic 4 
olence would uncoil naturally, like a 44 
tler surprised during a desert snoof ! 
The time is about 1880 and the pid y 
is a sleazy little ghost town in New Melous 
ico country. Three drifters—Colliq!™ 
(Fonda), Harris (Warren Oates) and D? 
(Robert Pratt)—drift into it. Dan! 
gunned down by a mean, sneaky kill' 
named McVey (Severn Darden), Cf 
lings and Harris push on to the fap "P 
of the wife Collings had deserted §,' 
years before. The wife, Hannah (Ven 
Bloom), takes on the pair as hired hant? 
Unpregnant Pauses. What Hanni ^ 
and Collings felt or feel about ed o 
other. is never made remotely clear, b ate 
a reconciliation is brought about part. i 
through their little daughter. Hag 4 
leaves, only to be trapped and tortutt,” 
by McVey. When one of Harris 


e lit 
gers is tossed before Collings like a y it 
dieval gage, he gallops off to save ges 
drifter pal and meet his doom. idi; 
Whether this story line could hat P 
been saved is questionable. Padi m 
out with Marlboro-country scenery) T 
no great help. The-horses graze and pe me 
ple gaze—at the sky, at each other 
nothing. ; 
The dialogue is vapidly p à 
lenty of unpregnant pauses, K) 
ts Ses it that way. He posse. 
the bruised canine look of his ove th 
with its perpetual hint of beins ! 
loyal and underloved. Oates !$ 
suggesting a beat-up, used-up P 
has not turned bitter. The untalD x 
esty of Verna Bloom's performan 


wiped ( 


n dh, 
it the effect of beauty. a plot 
thentic frontier woman S oneliness h T 
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On periodic M 
mile in Venice, 
making poetry: 


town of Rapallo with moralistic slogans: 
HONESTY IS THE TREASURE OF STATES. 
His daughter sees him as a lone wolf 
howling in a world gone mad. 

Losing Grip. But was Pound's howl- 
ing entirely sane? Mary deals with that 


isits to Tattile and Ma- 
Mary watched Pound 
His silence was sus- 


- High to Ezra Pound 
». 


( gerioNS by Mary de Rachewiltz. 


t ges Euren OMNES BIS) ree joyous’ sense of expectation, matter as cryptically as possible. “He 
ry a d of Ezra Pound, more strong- that sometitie into a kind of chant was .. . losing grip. His tongue was 
Y pig han other, shaped the dominant Pound w S went on for hours.” tricking him into . . . violent expres- 


neo fon Poth century poetry in English. 


of 7385 in an Idaho mining town, 
ned from 1907 in London 


as often severe with Ma 
. . Ty: 
Wins she was still quite small, he draft- 
M an elaborate table of "Laws for 
aria." Item: “If she suffers, it is her 


sions." But her description of what hap- 
pened to Pound when the war ended is 
detailed and grim. He was arrested by 
two small-time crooks who had learned 


; z iend of Joyce a 

in Ne paris aS M ooa oF eee "d aw for not understanding the uni- that there was a 500,000-lira reward 
f avene iot (who dedicated The i e€. But on the whole, he was a real- for his capture. Handcuffed to an ac- 

3Y Ca ggcheT. O him) and even of Yeats I if distant dad. He bought the cused murderer, he was taken by Jeep 
by Land t? Partie 1Os0s, someday Rina né Pipe flock of sheep, and be- to a military jail near Pisa. There, at 
Í somet! ily askew. The man Hint. ieu r silent partner in a tiny bee-rais- the age of 60, he was kept like an an- 

hyd tragica Y st ooet alve lans & business; many of these episodes, imal in an outdoor cage, exposed to all 

Pg “the uk Bia vd psed mentioned obscurely in The Cantos, are weathers, for more than six months. 

+ „poan aging x Henr ki v; He was sent to St. Elizabeths Hospital, 

vhi monetary theories, making 7 — : : : 

othi! À bout “internation- an insane asylum in Washington, D.C. 
‘jst noises à During his ordeal, Pound fought off 


a fl, ry” as “the true enemy,” 
dis junk and glories into a 
i al magpie epic called 
g: T Cantos. During World War 
y Pl, made pro-Axis broadcasts 
Pa Rome. Accused of treason 
alisti ought back to the U.S., 
dic leaped trial when he was cer- 
ame sane, but for the next 
, pile years was shut up in a 
; Miliouse. Now 85, he passes 
. «ime in Venice and Rapallo, 
d pid bone singing in the sun. 
Dan fow to understand such a life? 
; kili has been little help to 
, qmen obtuse biographers. The 
: tal hope has been that friends 
d ¢family would talk, a hope 
Very realized in this discreet 
han¢Petceptive memoir by his il- 
Janni Mate daughter, who is a poet 
t eat own right and who has 
ar, Dilated The Cantos into Ital- 
"E she makes no more 
Hart than anyone else of that 
yrtum and buzzing head, she found 
ig ft little happenings of fam- 
E mile a language that helps ex- 
ve He crusty heart. Looking up from 


*height, she saw an Ezra Pound no- 
telse has seen: a busy, bossy, funny, 
“ly, loving and at times absurdly con- 
[mal American daddy. 
d Paty with a Grudge. The author’s 
|! Was the mistress of Pound’s mid- 
(d later years, a gifted violinist 
c, WH Olga Rudge. Since little Mary 
ù by-blow and an inconvenience 
al hi Pound and Mrs. Pound all 
faid in the same European artistic cir- 
v Was boarded from birth with 
Nul in the Italian Tyrol. Mary's 
i RT of her Tattile, as her fos- 
iWhin ts called Pound, is of a pair 
Y shoes she was not allowed to 
bo another visit, alarmed at her 
fingernails and unbrushed 
af eee bought her a toothbrush 
hile onally gave her a manicure. 


Used vii 


cecbglag;states 


POUND & MARY (1927) 
A language for the crusty heart. 
here explained in full. In Venice he 
walked her all over town and fed her 
gooey ltalian goodies. And one night, 
after taking Mary and Mamile to a 
Fred Astaire-Ginger Rogers movie, he 
got so excited that all the way home 
he tap-danced like a damn fool on the 
cobblestones of Venice. 

The happy days were soon gone. At 


eleven, Mary left her gentle Tyrolean 
guardians to live with Pound in Ra- 


' pallo. As World War II approached, he 


e more and more infatuated with 
een In 1939, alarmed by Franklin 
Roosevelt’s opposition to the Axis pow- 
ers, he went to Washington to “talk some 
sense into the President.” Roosevelt re- 
fused to see him. When the U.S. entered 
the war, Pound delivered a series of ram- 
bling and vaguely anti-American dia- 
tribes on Radio Roma.. According to 
d not really intend to betray 


madness and suicide by writing some 


of his greatest verse. 


Of her own life—now married and 


the mother of two, she lives in a castle 


in the Italian Tyrol—Mary writes grace- 
fully but modestly. Pound is the major 
figure in her book, and she willingly 
plays Cordelia to his Lear. Perhaps at 
times she adds too soft a shading to 
the fierce old face—who could begrudge 
him that? Who would not be glad to 


hear that he and Olga are still together . 


in old age, "taking care of each oth- 
er"? Who could not envy him the vi- 
sion he rescued out of horror: 


Hast'ou seen the rose in the steel 
dust 
(or swansdown ever?) 
so light is the urging, so ordered 
the dark petals of iron 
we who have passed over Lethe. — 
3 1 Brad Darrach 
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ON INSTRUCTIONS OF MY GOVERN- 
MENT by Pierre Salinger. 408 pages. Dou- 
bleday. $6.95. 

FAKING IT, or THE WRONG HUNGAR- 


IAN by Gerald Green. 411 pages. Trò | 


dent. $7.95. 


For summertime entertainment, the 
popular novel retains certain distinct ad- 
vantages over even the most portabl 
television set. The book is easy to of 
erate and almost never needs repair. 
functions at all altitudes and p 
ularly well at sea level, where 
salt air and suntan lotions have 


cept possibly to cautious Wa 
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pretty good Sunday novelist in handling 
predictable, Drury-style missile-crisis fic- 
tion. His troubled protagonist is Sam 
Hood, U.S. Ambassador to Santa Clara, 
an Andean republic lying in some spec- 
tral dimension between Peru and Bo- 
livia (at the bottom of Lake Titicaca, 
perhaps). Hood is a seasoned though dis- 
illusioned diplomat from. J.F.K.'s Al- 
liance for Progress days who disagrees 
with his new President's policies but 
must obey orders. When Santa Claran 
rebels secure a mountaintop where their 
Chinese supporters intend to plant mis- 
siles aimed at the U.S., Hood is off on 
the last joust of his career. 

Nuclear Egg Rolls. Yes, there is a 
showdown on the high seas when the 
U.S. Navy intercepts Chinese whaling 
ships in which the missiles have been 
concealed like nuclear egg rolls. Sal- 
inger throws in a Mafia scheme to turn 
Santa Clara into a tourist trap, com- 
plete with capos still in their Godfather 


CO RENTMEESTER— LIFE 


PIERRE SALINGER 
Nuclear egg rolls. 


costumes. There is an implausible love 
story and even a touch of self-cari- 
cature. At his worst, Salinger is merely 
perfunctory, as if laboring under the re- 
alization that his "topical" novel is al- 
ready eight years behind before it starts. 
At best, he uses his own Washington ex- 
perience with guarded competence. 

The extremely competent Gerald 
Green is anything but cautious in Fak- 
ing It, or The Wrong Hungarian, a 
romp paprikash that spoofs the big 
league literary life with endless verve 
and infectious silliness. Its hero-narra- 
tor, Ben Bloodworth, author of sen- 

|timental Jewish novels not unlike the 


high-grade schmalz Green himself ren- . 


dered in The Last Angry Man, crashes 
an international literary conference in 
Paris. Bloodworth, of course, is snubbed 


- end of every typical Frank Capra movil 


There is more glee th 
Caricatures, and Green 
ber axes in the midst of 
ers plot that parodies 
novel. Unintentionally, 
mixed up with a pair of Hun 
entists who perpetrate an 
mind-control hoax so that One 
can defect to join his old mistres S f 
worth has a good time of it 5; Bloog 
will too), particularly durin 
ment of status when the 
up to him as a CIA Scarlet 


an fury B 

z inp 
grinds his 
a Marx B 


How lt Was 


THE NAME ABOVE THE TITLE by Frad 
Capra. 513 pages. Macmillan. $12.50 a 


The formula seldom changed, Atel 


—Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, say 
Mr. Sinith Goes to Washington qi d 
hero, a generally shy but sturdy i A 
nocent, vanquished the villain, got tie 
girl and reaflirmed once again the n 
tion that all you really need in order 
win out is spunk and some levelhead 
determination. 

It was a surefire fairy tale, the sof an 
of thing that Depression audiences ache fe 
to believe, and one of Capra's many tals att 
ents was that he could make it absettl 
seem so tantalizingly true. As a filtds i 
maker, Capra was an impassioned pr ly, eg 
pagandist for the virtues of simple setigve 
timent. As an autobiographer, he hes. 
somewhat more realistic. is ph 

Capra's early life does sound like way 
one of his scenarios. An immigrant Silible 
cilian, one of seven kids, he has to taks no 
almost as many jobs as courses to ge, T] 
himself through school. His first movkteg 
work, directing a one-reel rendition 
a Kipling poem, is a chance opportunitj 

Vivid Cameos. Little more than a do 
en years later, he is an Academy Awa 
winner and one of the few directopest; 
whose name appears above the title of 
movie on the credits. “All the honors at v 
glory a film director could hope for wef}? Th 
mine at the age of forty,” Capra writ), 0 
in his rough-hewn prose. “I even mi Sa 
the cover of TIME.” * ; ‘i Q 

This section of the book is good, a Mt 
sipy reading. There are vivid cameos 17 "i 
Mack Sennett trying to spy on 


his WI ; 
ers; of Harry Langdon, the baby-face 


to pieces; and of Harry Cohn, the " 
inous vulgarian who ran C 
tures, It is the latter part 
when Capra returns to Ho 


: ‘ rit, Th 

Army Signal Corps duty during " gy 
War n that DN The Name D gp i i 
Title such a poignant reminiscent n 
Abruptly out of touch an bbid À 
time, Capra quickly pecans, ostwa Th 
by the industrial intricacies, g E tistih n 
Hollywood. git pas he forms: N 


-which p 


idy for a Day. After a few more luck- 
ny taks attempts to produce other movies, 
it absettles into uneasy retirement. 
a filias in Charlie Chaplin's autobiogra- 
d prdy, ego so often intrudes in The Name 
e sethove the Title that history is some- 
he hes obliterated. Still, no other book 
is given quite so vivid a picture of 
1 lik: way Hollywood farms out its once in- 
int Silible film makers. Capra, now 74, 
o taks not made a movie in over a dec- 
to gf, The kind of happy ending he per- 


mOVlted on screen, the whimsical triumph 
ion 
uni 


| the final fadeout, eludes him in life. 
"n u Jay Cocks 
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Upper income consumers account 


for a disproportionately large share 


of total sales in every product 


and service category. Each week— 


in 185 countries around the world— 


TIME reaches 24 million 


prospects for what. 
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most advertisers have to sell. 
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lin a sack of cement? 
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Progress means building — and building 
means cement. Its manufacturers' goal 
is to produce it in millions of bags — each 
bag with the same consistent quality. 
With raw materials which inevitably vary 
in their properties, this is not easy. 
This is where high-quality electrical 
equipment comes in — Siemens equip- 
ment. Sensitive analysis instruments 
which check each batch of raw material 
and control its optimum composition 
an the mixing bed. Drives for the huge 


'onsisten 


t quality 


CC-0. In Public Domain 


power engineering E us 


communications 


rotary kilns. Electronic control systems 
which keep their movement steady, 

and the combustion temperatures 
constant. Planned, installed and serviced 
by Siemens engineers who know their 
job and know about cement. 

Whether it’s cement, mining, textiles, 
sugar or steel, Siemens projects division 
engineers are thoroughly familiar with 
the industry they serve — its technology, 
its processes, its problems. 

Anda chain of specialists helps them find 


buru Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


automat! 


the answers. 18000 Siemens researg 
men in Germany develop sophistic4 
products for the future.Manufactunn] 
plants in India turn out equipment fof 
India’s requirements. And Siemens * 
erectors translate plans into reality d Oy 
them smoothly into overall installat! | , 
and commissioning schedules. d As 
Take these elements together, 2" W 

have the Siemens approach to the Ive 
And the job could be yournext — | I 
investment project. * 
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A general view of ACC's 
new cement plant at Wadi 
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There must be a reason why 
Rothmans is the world’s largest 
. Selling—most wanted— King Size Virginia. 
It's simply this: Rothmans extra length, SS 
finer filter and the best tobacco money can buy. 
give you true King Size flavour. i 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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San Pedro Sula 
helps get the 
coffee from 
plantation to 
percolator. 


What ends up as a good cup of coffee a 
starts in the hills above San Pedro | mi 
Sula, Honduras. Growing a good 
crop and getting it to market at the | 
best possible price is important to 
the Honduran economy. And 
lending a hand every step of the way a p 
is the man-on-the-spot? in our San yor 
Pedro Sula branch. s 

First, working with one of the 
town’s leading exporters, Bank of | 
America provides crop financing to g" 
growers in the hills. After harvesting 
and processing, a bank affiliate pro- |. 
vides warehouse facilities for the t 
beans and the exporter receives ware 
house financing until the coffee is Nito 
sold. Here again we provide the 
export financing for the Honduran 
exporter — and often our European 
branches provide import financing * 
their end. It all adds up to a comP ej 
financing package handled on the 
spot by a skilled banker working 
closely with the customer. 

If you would like to wor 
banker who understands yout F^ jl 
ticular needs — and has the zou | 
to do something about them - 8 
in touch with Bank of TR ;o Q. 

In California, in London, *< T. 
anywhere in the world- we w E ee». 
happy to join you in a cup P i 


BANK OF AMERICA 
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in 
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H rew 


ye ile asking that we bite the bullet, 
President has lost sight of the fact 
the many now have weakened gums, and 
that some no longer have any teeth. 
j. that SAMUEL S. ROSEMAN 
Stanhope, N.J. 


^ Thank God! Nixon is the one man 
ae had the guts to do what should 
ve been done ten years ago. I'm sorry I 

didnt vote for Nixon in '68, but rest as. 
| sured I shall in '72. 


KENT LAWRENCE 
Nashville, Kans. 


Sic In an age when the average home- 
| owner can’t afford the price of bread in 
| the markets, King Richard responds with 
(bis anti-inflationary proposal, which Says 
‘in effect: "Let them eat cars!" The only 
| way a homeowner can now get any mon- 
fee ey back is not through lowered prices or 
ro | mised salaries but by a refund for every 
| new car he buys. 
| MARTI KAPLAN 
the | Long Beach, Calif. 


Si George Meany’s intemperate blast 
at the President’s wage and price freeze, 
way 4 policy that seems remarkably fair and 
free of favoritism, sounds for all the 
an | world like a spoiled brat’s demand for in- 
stant, wish gratification, He obviously 
means to have his own way, even if it's 
at everyone else's and the country’s ex- 
pense, and regardless of how any of us 
to omy feel about it. 
KENNETH T. ROBINSON 
Lewiston, N.Y. 


sting 
ro- |. 
Sir I am So dismayed by the reaction 

of the large unions and other groups that 
vare-are fighting President Nixon’s wage and 
5 Nie freeze, I must admit to not being a 
pun admirer, but he has finally done 

i ething that makes sense. What's wrong 
Mericans that they can't make a sac- 


Mice for their country? And it is their 


an 


t i And | 
an Mintry, not just President Nixon’s. 

ng al KATHRYN I. KELLEY 
aplet Boston 

e Sir CAE M 

| Ions IS quite obvious that the culprit re- 
> tary 2-6 for America's international mon- 


bie Problems is Japan. The U.S. is there- 
ha Sina, 08 grossly unfair in penalizing 
un on d whose currency has been floating 
al^ | The p lime now, 

$iho mi> is acting like the schoolteacher 
C630. make 

1 hop S the whole class stay after 
et “ttden, “Cause of the misbehavior of one 


JOSEPH A. TORBAY 
Callander, Ont. 


| n à student of both Irish and Brit- 
k tibed £ I found it incredible that you 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation 
LETT 


Nx 1, New Economics (Contd.) ly you speak 


IStory, that "gentle land" has been in- 


ctly remember studying that 
DT forebears threw the English 
9Ut Of America in 1776. The Nationalists 
merely following in that 


BARBARA A. BRADY 
Potomac, Md. 


Mr Your fine article on the trouble in 

Orthern Ireland seems to miss the main 
Point, for it is only incidental that the 
Struggle is between Protestants and Cath- 
olies, It .is Teally between English and 
Irish and always has been. 

To show how very true that is, in the in- 
famous Plantation of Ulster the settlers 
Were both English and Scottish, and al- 
most immediately the Scots began to re- 
ceive the same brutal mistreatment at 
the hands of the dominant English that 
the Irish were receiving. All the Scotch- 
Irish who could left Ireland. Mainly they 
came to the American colonies, and they 
brought with them an abiding hatred of 
England. That hatred proved most useful 
to the American cause during the Rev- 
olutionary War. 

GALE HUNTINGTON 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


Sir: Your picture of Protestant v. Cath- 
olic in 1795 in Ireland is hardly adequate. 
The 1797 rising against foreign penetration 
was led by North Irish Presbyterians. Cath- 
olic and Presbyterian could agree then 
and would again if they could get rid of 
the present oligarchy that has allowed 
Irish firms and farmers to be sold out to 
the “takeover” bidder from “across the 
water.” 

ARCHIE LAMONT 

Penicuik, Scotland 


Sir: While in Northern Ireland this sum- 
mer, I saw the Orange parade on July 12. 
The only comparison I can conjure up to 
describe such an event would be to ask 
you to imagine the following: a Ku Klux 
Klan parade through Harlem under the 
protection of the Alabama National Guard 
—which certainly would be explosive and 
provocative. 

No matter which way they try to throw 
the blame, the war in Northern Ireland is 
England's Viet Nam, a war it has been wag- 


ing for 500 years. 
Re : SEAN P. O'NEILL 
Rheydt, West Germany 


Sir: The return of Ulster to the Roman 
Catholic South is just as feasible as giv- 
ing Texas back to Mexico. 
te S.A. McCatry 

Ottawa 


Sir: Your otherwise excellent piece on 
the situation in Northern Ireland had an ir- 
ritating bit of malarkey about the 12th cen- 
tury Pope who first “gave” Ireland to the 
English. You forgot to tell your readers 
that the Pope in question [Adrian IV] 


was English! 


H. DESMOND BYRNE 
Pinole, Calif. 


ir: like to applaud my fellow 
Sir: I would De ginea. soldiers What 


countrymen, 


Why is 
$3,100,000,000 
now deposited in 
the Bahamas by 
people like you? 


A 10% interest 
rate, highest 
tax-free income 
of any major 
safe banking country, 
is only one of many 
important reasons! 


Some 200,000 people from 115 coun- 
tries all over the world today have de- 
posited virtually every kind of currency 
in banks in the Bahamas. Why? More 
than being able to earn 10% interest a 
year. More than our record of complete 
safety. More than the fully-respected 
privacy of a Swiss-style numbered ac- 
count for anyone who wishes it. 


People like you deposit money with us 
in the Bahamas because we are a full- 
service chartered bank, rendering sames 
day service whether you direct us to 
handle investments, property acquisitions, 
mutual funds or other transactions in 
addition to instant withdrawals and de-. 
posits. All in complete confidence, with- 
out any exhorbitant fees. 


We welcome inquiries of all kinds, 
and deposits of all sizes. There are 
many advantages we do not have 
Space to explain here. Find out, 
without obligation. Mail the cou- 
pon today. 


International Bank & Trust Limited 
International Bank & Trust Building 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


CONFIDENTIAL. 
——————— 


PRIVATE P.O. BOX N-3223 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


Please provide the information indicated 
above in full confidence and without ob- 
ligation. 


NAME Ere 
ADDRESS. ————— 
CITY. 

COUNTRY —— — 


| and civilized Bun L ka To other country can boast of such disciplined 
des 


apan, was invented for fim: B. at. isast that is what. Japanese € 
. tell you. Where else, they say, is there a festival al 
Including special ones for'boys and girls? Where else is 
national pastime? Where else do'children. ni 
Or hold song recital. 'starring their pet insects? n 
we introduce our country to yo ~and tO O 
^ as well=in a way that we fe 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


the werldwide airline of. uen 


:ng their tempers and 
| cert control in a situation that 
(rder diss them to be jeered at, in- 
daily “stoned, wounded and even mur- 
fled, Pom reminded sadly of the panic 
are lisorder that was Kent State, when 
b D: troopers faced that black day 

s. 
studen Tars.) EMILY JANE FoLLIs 
San Jose, Calif. 
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By china Y- India 
^. Two superpowers, the U.S. and the 
Sir, t Union, have made contacts of great 
a SVN ance with the two most populous na- 
gigni "China and India respectively, Your 
tons, oot [Aug. 23] that most observers 
comm bet on China rather than on India 
woul major military and industrial power 
as he future may suggest that the Unit- 
"50 tales would have more to gain from 
ad new relationship. KA A 
ui given the basic political differences, 
Chinese diplomacy would put a heavy 
p on U.S. foreign policy before yield- 
Sm uch in return. In this light, U.S. di- 
y MS which has already sacrificed East 
Pukistan and "lost" India in its preoc- 
qupation with China, appears to suffer par- 
MJ icularly in comparison with that of the 
Soviet Union. 


SHIVAJI S. SETH 
Windisch, Switzerland 


Sr As an old China hand, I think the 
ime has come to forget Taiwan in con- 
nection with world politics. Chiang Kai- 
Wek has been threatening for many years 
|o invade and capture the mainland of 
China. He will accomplish that feat in 
Mite same year that the Boy Scouts of Eng- 
Mund invade and capture the United States 
sol America. 


S.E. FAITHFUL, O.B.E. 
Sliema, Malta 


preme Mistake 


mt: Father James Schall epitomizes the 

sensitivity, the blindness and the out- 
[ht stupidity. that have characterized 
altitude of mankind in his relationship 
Dthe rest of this planet [Aug. 23]. Few 
gures with an intellect. above that of 
"ary would doubt the primacy of 
my”. Where ecologists and like-minded 
pole differ from Father Schall is in the 
M of man's dominion—his rights and 
Be against those of all other living 
iy believe that he could reverse or rem- 
i w Situation by intellect or will so 
ikont ws number continues tQ increase 
li Ound is easily the supreme mis- 
SII time. 


HOWARD A. GARCIA 
Boulder, Colo. 


|] 

ba Hope and blind faith are fine—up 
Be ss, But I also believe that God 
TN Intelligence, and that it is sinful 
E. 

Re thet JS the ecologists who are 
y TES intelligence and who really 
i f Interests of man as well as 
the op oure at heart, One depends 
fiha" and the scientists are able 
| Mrs.) J OSEPHINE T. KAESTNER 
| Baltimore 


hores to Father James Schall for 
ricaj S Views on the subtle heresy of 
Zealots who place nature above 
EM Would seem to be a terrible in- 


When we display far more out- 


‘n 9Digiti j i h i and eGangotri 
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age over a few 
Over human fetuses 
Cause there is not en 


oil-soaked ducks than 
that are disposed of be- 
ough room. 
JERRY KLEIN 
Peoria, Ill. 


Honest Anger 
Si: In your Essay « 

s y "Look Back on An- 
us [Aug. 16] you have taken a quo- 
alion from my book The Inti, 


mate Enemy 
es context, thereby creating the mis- 
“cing Impression that we naively as- 


Sume that an 


ger cannot be fak 
in destructiv aked or used 


e-manipulative 


3 ways. I did 
vute as you quote: “Anger cannot be dis- 
onest,” but added at length the con- 


ditions of authentic inti i 
this statement is honcil te o ud 
. GEORGE R. Baca, Ph.D. 
Institute of Group Psychotherapy 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


White Tests? 


Sir: The article “Is Equality Bad for 


You?” [Aug. 23] is nothing but white rac- 
ist trash. Allow any white child to take 
an IQ test as biased in favor of the black 
culture as the present tests are oriented 
to the white culture, and you know who 
IS going to come out on the low side. If 
you have been exposed to the material 
on the test, it is not too difficult to pass. 
Davip A. LEFURGEY 
Hays, Kans. 


Sir: What gives Harvard Professor of Psy- 
chology Herrnstein the idea that the na- 
tion has a high-IQ ruling class? 
ELAINE MERCER 
East Randolph, N.Y. 


The Lindsay Candidacy 


Sir: Your story on John Lindsay [Aug. 
23] filled me with dismay. But let us 
Screw up our courage and admit it: it 
could happen. This beautiful but dumb, 
confused, double-dealing, disingenuous, op- 
portunistic, — party-swapping non-mayor 
could make it to the White House. And, 
after four feckless, extravagant, regressive 
years he would aver that "the U.S.A. is 
probably ungovernable." 
DouGLAS MARTIN 
Glen Rock, N.J. 


Sir: John V. Lindsay is the most at- 
tractive candidate to emerge from a field 
of dull, colorless men. I'm tired of polit- 
ical parties picking the most loyal party 
regular to run for office. Why not unite be- 
hind the only man who can beat Nixon? 
(MRS.) BARBARA WINSTANLEY 
Concord, Mass. 


Principle Argument 


Sir: As one of the 56 "old grad” judges 
of the University of Detroit law school 
[Aug. 23], I heartily endorse the students 
who are altruistic, innovative and active 
in court. If only the great jurisprudential 
theorists at the prestigious law schools 
would follow the lead of the “streetcar 
law factory" activists, perhaps all our 
courts would finally be forced to take 
time for argument over a principle and 
thus administer justice, which, incidentally, 
is the reason for their existence. 
GREGORY T. ARSULOWICZ 
Municipal Court Jud 
Walker, Mich. 
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From Japan, 
more Polar 
flights to 
Europe 


than any other 
airline. 


Japan Air Lines offers you the  . 
widest choice of flights from Tokyo 
over the Pole to Europe. And the 
widest choice of destination 

cities, too. JAL flies this speedy 
route 12 times each week, at least 
once each day, departing Tokyo 

in the evening, setting you down 
in Europe in time for a full 
business day. Choose from six key 
destinations: London, Paris, 
Frankfurt, Hamburg, Copenhagen 
and Amsterdam. Or join us to 
Europe via the Moscow 

shortcut, too. Wherever we fly, 
you'll enjoy the supremely unique 
world of traditional Japanese 
service and hospitality. 

For reservations talk to your travel 
agent or local JAL office. 


lar flights in cooperation with 
Frai e, Alitalia and Lufthansa. 


EM 
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On-the-job training is expensive. It slows 
production. Experienced personnel must teach 
instead of work. Package the instruction on film 
and you gain new options. Selí-instruction. Group 
teaching. Complex operations can be made 

clear through animation, stop-motion, close-ups. 
Pictures are multi-lingual and can be 
self-explanatory. Unsupervised repeat lessons 

for slow learners are easy to arrange. 


Do it yourself or with professional help. There are 


practical alternatives for every need. Every budget. 


Your Kodak technical representative will help you 
work out the most cost-effective approach for 


a E s your company. 


N tae / beyond words. 


Too complicated for words? 
Show him how on film. 
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| A letter from the PUBLISH 


s. 


HE 1968 campaign began with bumps for Correspondent John Aul 
~ Un. Covering the early phase of Richard Nixon's nomination quest, Auf. 
tin was struck in the head by a 5-Ib. package of confetti at a Chicagll 
rally. Then, as he tried to keep up with a Nixon motorcade in San Fral 
cisco, he was hit by a police motorcycle. He took his wife to one po 
ical event, at Madison Square Garden. She made it through the pol 
line easily without official credentials; he was detained, though he wor 
the laminated press card issued to newsmen only after they passed a fedi 
eral security check. 

Nothing so unsettling has happened to Austin during the preliminar 
of the 1972 campaign—at least not yet. Part of a Washington-bas 
team whose members rotate among the would-be candidates, Aust 


drew Edmund Muskie as his first assignment. His reporting for thi] 
week's cover story really 4 


began eight months ago 
when he got his first long, 
close look at the Senator 
by accompanying him to 
London, the Middle East 
and Moscow. Austin has 
also talked politics with 
Muskie from Thomas 
Point, Me., to Capitol Hill. 
The only heavy objects hit- 
ting Austin during this pe- 
riod were the puns that 
Muskie likes to mutter to 
those at his elbow (looking 
at a stone sarcophagus in 
Egypt, the Senator ob- 
served: "These Egyptians 
sure didn't take the after- 
life for granite"), — e 
In his files to Associate Editor Lance Morrow, who wrote the cov 
story, Austin concentrated on Muskie’s personality, tactics and ci 
paign organization. Dean Fischer analyzed his legislative record. $ 
mons Fentress, a senior political correspondent who has been cover 
state and national elections from North Carolina to South Viet 
for 20 years, assayed Muskie's overall Strategy and how it rela 
that of his competitors. e 
"Washington becomes one big political beehive with the approach i 
presidential year," says Fentress. "Everything becomes timed and oole 
for Election Day. The rumors get wilder than usual and the ante 
raised in that perpetual con game between reporter and news sour 
The election is 14 wearying months off and there will be plenty of 
fetti, motorcycles and other hazards along the way. But for those 
cover and write about politics, happy times are here again. Ero 
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BURTON BERINSKY 
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he History of Communications (4) 


| This cave painting, dating back to How much time and effort it took 
the Stone Age around 7,000 B.C., was the artist to finish his painting, and 
T ee at Pinto in the La Plata most likely consecutive ones, 
entina. It is one of the is anybody's guess. Today, by means 

of sophisticated electronics and 
communications techniques, 
operations research, information 
retrieval and simulation is a matter 
of seconds. 


g a herd of guanacos, the wild 
papeestor of the llama, Besides 


yr ight as well have itc used 
younger generation the 


The story of communication has 

had many beginnings, in many different places. 
It is a vast panorama always in step 

with time, and shows that communication has 
always been a basic condition 

of human progress. 
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| South Vi 


: QUTH Viet Nam's President Nguyen 
| S Van Thieu had remained conspic- 
ly silent for a month. Now, ac. 
| yous anied by his bodyguards, he made 
| mp to Saigon's television studios 
tis fend before a fretful nation his de- 
DE to proceed with the presidential 
| o next month. The election will 
Be ausual even by Vietnamese stan- 
m only Thieu's name will be on 
he ballot. Dismissing any notion of re- 
| to assure a fair race among 


signing 4 
SE the act of a de- 


ual contestants as 


getters” Thieu proposed to make the elec- 


a referendum on his popularity. 


aiat 


"AN AFTER 


IMMOLATION ATTEMPT 
A position 


te pns “I would like to use this elec- 
ill ha ask the people whether they 
lie I confidence in me and my pol- 
fur. they do, I will accept another 
Year term, If not, I will resign.” 
«4$ not, of course, all that sim- 
y p €t carefully refrained from say- 
‘ould Ow large or small a vote 
Een e constitute an expression of con- 
"yap, ^nd though voters could con- 
flown Cast blank ballots as a way of 
| Wer ISapproval, the President's sup- 
tion ave ways of assuring desired 
Lu] tidding sets (see following story). 
‘gers 8 himself of all potential chal- 
^ yen Most notably Vice President 
“tng Medo Ky and retired General 
eq, 3n CBig") Minh—Thieu had 


en lle Sef in a position of power un- 


E. bes 
| | 
5 I 
i - ] 
B——— —— i 


iet Nam: No Longer a Choice 


in South Viet Nam since celpetign cams 


por of the late Ngo Dinh Diem. 
: Thieu had no opponents at the top, 
; Owever, he did not lack for Opposition, 
as last week's elections to the Lower 
House of South Viet Nam's National 
Assembly abundantly demonstrated. The 
Assembly has been corrupt—a vote cost 
$180 and ardent support of a bill brought 
up to $1,800—and virtually powerless, 
and so many candidates ran this time 
that the election was a cross between a 
popularity contest and a lottery. But the 
voting did reveal Thieu's growing unpop- 
ularity. Thieu had hoped to win a solid 
: two-thirds majority in the 159-seat 
; E 


4 Ca å; E 
THIEU IN VOTING BOOTH 
of power and peril not seen since the days 


p 


house, but not even his supporters ran 
openly under his banner: When the re- 
turns were in, it was clear that he could 
only count on a majority. 
Ominous Preview. The largest gains 
were made by the militantly antigov- 
ernment, antiwar An Quang Buddhists, 
whose street riots back in 1963 were a 
major factor in the downfall of Diem. 
The Buddhists, who were strong in the 
northern provinces, emerged from the 
election with 31 seats, the second big- 
gest bloc in the House, though by no 
means a united one. The opposition 
counted 58 members in all, more than 
the total of Thieu’s known supporters. 
A more ominous preview of the sort of 
opposition that could be mounted in 
the absence of a genuine presidential 
came last week when Buddhists 
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and students demonstrated in Saigon Wj 
after three of their number fell ill andy 
died during military training. Outside lj 
the National Assembly, defeated Deputy l4 
Nguyen Dac Dan tried to protest what #4 
he said was a rigged election by i 
himself ablaze, and might have suc- i 

ceeded had his friends not intervened i 
in time. South Viet Nam's Disabled Vet- f 
erans Association claimed that 39 of 
its members had offered to lead a re- 
vival of protest self-immolations, which 
were a feature of the last, fiery days of W 
the Diem regime. '| 

Thieu had virtually assured that he j| 


UPI 


SAIGON BUDDHIST FLEEING TEAR GAS 
of Diem. 1 


would hold power uneasily by the tactics 
he used in easing his opponents out of the 
race—starting with his pushing through 
a stringent election law that eliminated 
his old enemy, Vice President Ky. That 
move in turn persuaded Big Minh to 
withdraw, since he had no hope of win- 
ning unless Ky drew off some of Thieu's: 
military support. Faced with the DAE 
of an uncontested election and Washing- 
ton's certain displeasure, Thieu blinked 
once. South Viet Nam's Supreme Court 
obligingly ruled that Ky's name would be: 
on the ballot whether or not the Vice 
President ran. 

Last week Thieu brusquely dropped 
even the appearance of a contested elec- 
tion, and in the process moved along 
the thin edge of South Vietnamese con- 


stitutional law. In a letter to the Chief 


lustice of South Viet Nam's Supreme 
Pourt, Tran Van Linh, Thieu noted 
hat Ky had refused to run and de- 
manded a ruling on whether there was 
now one candidate or two. Seven of 
he nine Justices (two were abroad) 


vided for a one-man race, Chief Jus- 
lice Linh gave as his “consultative 
Dpinion” that it was up to Thieu to de- 
cide on procedures. Thieu took that as 
authority enough to rule Ky’s name 
off the ballot. 

Slipping Strength. Why did Thieu 
Suddenly decide to do without Ky as 
even a nominal opponent on the bal- 
lot? One reason could be found in the 
Lower House election returns. Thieu's 
obviously slipping strength might have 
encouraged Ky, whose general political 
stature is on the rise these days, to 
change his mind and mount an active 
campaign after all. 

Thieu had an even more immediate 
reason for wanting to make certain 
that Ky would not be a candidate. Most- 
ly. because they feared that the mil- 
itary might eventually split along Thieu- 
Ky lines—with disastrous results for 
the country—a number of South Viet 
Nam's leading generals had been shap- 
ling a plan to force Ky back into the 
race, whether he wanted to run or 
not. The generals intended to put an ul- 
timatum to Thieu and Ky: Unless Ky 
| rejoined the campaign as an active can- 
didate, they would halt all offensive op- 
erations against the Communists and 
retire their forces to defensive positions. 
Ii Thieu and Ky agreed to the gen- 
erals’ terms, the plan went, Thieu would 
be re-elected and Ky would be named 
Prime Minister with expanded powers, 
| thus saving face for all concerned, in- 

cluding the U.S. 

Slander and Insolence. None of the 
principals seemed to appreciate Bunker’s 
efforts to salvage the wrecked election. 
The ambassador reportedly complained 
to newsmen that both Ky and Big Minh 
had told him that they would run only 
if the U.S. stepped in and bent the elec- 
tion in their favor; Minh noisily denied 
the story, accusing Bunker of “slander 
and insolence.” For their part, Ky’s 
aides said that the Vice President would 
go all out to destroy Thieu and “all 
his clique.” 

As for the once and future Pres- 
ident Thieu, he moved apparently to 
forestall what the CIA—whose field re- 
ports have been consistently accurate 
in the past—at this stage estimated to 
be a 40% chance of a coup attempt 

in the coming months. He handed out 
promotions to 29 generals and admirals. 
He also decided to appoint Colonel 
Nguyen Khac Binh, head of South 
Viet Nam’s CIA-like Central Intelligence 
Organization, to oversee the national po- 
Mice. Binh will thus i c 
nd 200,000 armed men, including, 
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The Making of a Loser 


V a who trooped faith- 
fully to the polls across South Viet 
Nam last week had in many cases to 
make choices that might have left a Uni- 
vac smoking. No fewer than 1,297 can- 
didates were vying for 159 seats in the 
often rambunctious Lower House of the 
National Assembly. In one Saigon dis- 
trict, for example, voters had to sift 
through a sheaf of 81 ballots, each print- 
ed with a candidate's photograph and 
symbol, and choose five to seal in a lit- 
tle brown envelope, which then was 
dropped in a ballot box. In a number 
of areas, moreover, voters who wanted 
to register antigovernment sentiments 
found that balloting was not only a com- 
plex procedure but also ultimately 
superfluous. Except in some northern 
and coastal provinces that returned op- 
position candidates in unexpected 
strength, many of the polls seem to 
have been staffed by officials who be- 
lieved strongly in what Will Rogers used 
to call “the old political mode of count- 
ing—two for me and one for you.” 

What did it all prove? Primarily that 
South Viet Nam’s ruling politicians have 
imbibed only sparingly of the spirit of 
democracy, while adopting every trick 
in the freewheeling history of American 
ward politics and adding some new wrin- 
kles of their own. On election day, 
Time Correspondent Rudolph Rauch 
made a tour of the Mekong Delta prov- 
ince of Vinh Binh, where the govern- 
ment seemed particularly intent on mak- 
ing certain that popular Opposition Dep- 
uty Ngo Cong Duc lost (TIME, Sept. 
6). Rauch's report: 


The most striking thing about the poll- 
ing in Vinh Binh was the thoroughness 
with which the ground had been pre- 
pared. There was no atmosphere of ter- 
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ror, but rather a palpable feeling of 
unease and fear that made it easy to per 
suade people not to see what they woe 
looking at, not to hear what was said 
—in short, not to interfere. That at 
mosphere hung heavy at Dinh Binh 3 
tiny hamlet two miles down a mud ide 
path from the nearest village big enough 
to have a helicopter pad. At high noon 
clusters of Vietnamese stood idly it 
tween the Catholic church and the school 
that housed the polling stations. Why 
was no one voting? “It’s lunchtime,” a 
national policeman explained. Reminded 
that the polls were to be open from 7 
a.m. to 4 p.m. with no break for lunch 
the cop barked, into his walkie-talkie, 
then grunted an order. The people in 
the square lined up and began moving 
into the school building. "They're vot- 
ing now,” the policeman smiled. 

Inside one of the viflage’s three poll- 
ing stations, a TOW of men sat against 
the far wall clipping corners off voters’ 
registration cards. There were stacks of 
cards on the table in front of them 
—far more cards than there were peo- 
ple in the room. Although the law says 
that voters must bring their cards with 
them when they come to vote and that 
they must take them with them when 
they leave, very few voters left with 
cards. “Security,” explained the election 
supervisor. A Viet Cong might steal a 
voting card and unlawfully exercise a 
registered voter’s franchise. “So we keep 
the cards in a safe place and give them 
out again before the presidential elec- 
tion,” said the official. 

Numerous "Readjustments." To as- 
sure an honest election, the opposition 
candidates were to have observers at 
each of Vinh Binh’s 152 polling sta- 
tions. Ngo Cong Duc, who has held 
the seat since 1967, was assigned 152 
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ouch. But Solzhenitsyn emerged, says 
egge, with the decided impression that 
Jarring would be unwilling to transmit 
| pis planned Nobel Prize lecture in the 
i same manner. Solzhenitsyn had intended 
to spend five months writing the lecture 
for publication in Stockholm. Since the 
Soviets regularly confiscate his mail, the 
| souch was the only means of transmit- 
| ting it. Hegge is convinced that the 
| Swedish embassy's rebuff was one of the 
i reasons Solzhenitsyn never completed 
this major literary work. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Fatal Error 

The Irish Republican Army turned to 
a new tactic in Northern Ireland last 
week: indiscriminate terror directed 
against the civilian population. The re- 
sult was appalling panic in the streets of 
Belfast, Northern Ireland's largest city. 
Forty persons were injured in a series of 
explosions that severely damaged the 
headquarters of the ruling Unionist par- 
ty as well as a random selection of other 
targets: a clothing factory, an office 
building, a bacon plant. Along the bor- 
der, a customs post was destroyed and a 
national guardsman was killed by gunfire 
from a speeding car. A 19-month-old girl 
| was killed by a ricocheting bullet fired at 

| an army patrol by a lone gunner. 
All the terrorism was presumed to be 
| the work of the militant "provisional" 
wing of the Irish Republican Army. Last 
| week its estimated 200 guerrilla mem- 
^ | bers in Belfast held the city of 400,000 
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virtually at ransom. Inevitably, the Prot- 
estant backlash began to take shape. The 
Ulster Special Constabulary Associa- 


tion, a body of 10,000 former members ` 


of the Protestant B Special police that 
were disbanded last year, held a mass 
meeting and called for the government to 
rearm them to protect Protestants. 

Ungovernable Ulster. The LR.A.’s 
growing fanaticism was underscored last 
week by one of its leaders, Joe Cahill, 
who has belonged to the I.R.A. for 27 of 
his 51 years (twelve of them in prison, in- 
cluding 74 years for the murder, with 
five other men, of an Ulster policeman in 
1942). Easily slipping across the border 
from the north, Cahill showed up in 
Dublin, where he told newsmen that his 
organization intended to shoot as many 
British soldiers in Northern Ireland 
as possible. 

Cahill left Dublin by jetliner for the 
U.S., where he planned a five-week trip 
to raise money for guns and ammunition. 
But on arrival at New York's Kennedy 
Airport, he was held by U.S. immigra- 
tion authorities, who canceled his visa 
and detained him pending a hearing this 
week. 

The only hopeful news during a week 
of rising anxiety was the announcement 
that Britain's Prime Minister Edward 
Heath would meet with the Irish Repub- 
lic's Prime Minister John Lynch in Lon- 
don this week. Lynch is expected to 
argue that Ulster is “ungovernable” un- 
der the present system, and to ask Heath 
to reconsider the Northern Ireland gov- 
ernment's internment policy, which set 
off the recent round of 
violence. Heath in turn 
will undoubtedly solicit 
Lynch's help in shutting 
off the flow of I.R.A. ter- 
rorists across the Eire- 
«4 Ulster border—an ulti- 
mately impossible job for 
either London or Dublin. 
Last week the border it- 
self figured in at least 
three serious incidents, 
one of which started with 
a British soldier's fatal er- 
ror. TIME Correspondent 


John Shaw visited the 
frontier and sent this 
report: 


Gaelic Sign. The 
2,400 British troops try- 
ing to police the border 
have an almost impossi- 
ble assignment. The fron- 
tier has no fences, no 
minefields, no walls, no 
guard towers. Officials are 
not even sure how long it 
is; their published esti- 
mates range from 250 to 
303 miles. Twenty roads 
cross the frontier at au- 
thorized transit points, 
marked by British and 
Irish customs posts. An 
additional 160 “unap- 


proved" roads also cross | 
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them is forbidden, but they are widely jf] 
used for transporting everything from 
guns to butter, from whisky to gelignite. 
On the other hand, British troops have, 
by their own admission, strayed acciden- 
tally across the border 30 times in the 
past two years. 

Last week, two British Ferret scout 3 
cars, each manned by a corporal, set off 
down an “unapproved” road south of the Br 
border village of Crossmaglen. Sudden- b 
ly, when they saw a Gaelic sign on, a P 
schoolhouse, they realized they had gone | 
too far. Turning swiftly back through the 
hamlet of Courtbane, they found the nar- 
row lane blocked by a minibus anda 
crowd of jeering youths who poured gas- 
oline over one of the scout cars. Mo- 
ments later, as the vehicle blazed, a cor- 
poral scrambled out and jumped quickly 
into the other car. Finally, after 30 min- 
utes of agonized waiting, the soldiers 
warned the crowd, *Move or we'll 
shoot,” and managed to escape for 
the moment. 

After driving north for some 300 
yards, the two corporals stopped and 
climbed out to repair their tires, which 
had been punctured by barbed wire. 
They did not know that they were still 
ten yards inside the Irish Republic; at 
that place, the border is marked only by © 
a stream winding through the tussocky 
green fields and pastures. Their igno- 
rance was fatal. I.R.A. gunmen lying ir 
ambush in the hedgerows opened 
One corporal was killed and the oth 
riously wounded. 3 

"It was a bad business," sai 
er whose property straddles - 
der. “If I had known it was 8 
come to shooting, I would: 
those two boys to driv 
tle road." Such 
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MIDDLE EAST 
> Federated Arabs 

| Inder a scorching sun in Tripoli last 
week, Libya’s Colonel Muammar Gad- 
dafi beamed as troops equipped with So- 
wiet rocket launchers and Czech ar- 
mored personnel carriers paraded past 
his reviewing stand. Overhead, eight 
;:French-made Mirage jets zoomed by. 
Gaddafi, a lean, intense Arab zealot of 
29, was understandably pleased. The pa- 
irade not only marked the second anni- 
|versary of his rise to power; it also cel- 
lebrated the establishment of a new Fed- 
leration of Arab Republics, which Gad- 
idafi had been instrumental in founding. 
| One Flag, One Anthem. The feder- 
lation will link the 43 million people of 
‘Libya, Egypt and Syria. The three na- 
tions will have one flag, one national an- 
them and a federal superstructure, prob- 
| ably located in Cairo. Eventually the fed- 
‘eration is supposed to have a common 
legislature, military command and for- 
[eign policy. Later, when the Sudan has 
settled some internal problems resulting 
from an unsuccessful coup against Pres- 
| ident Jaafar Numeiry last July, it and its 
| 15 million people will also join the fed- 
l eration. But each country is to retain its 
full sovereignty. 

- Gaddafi has pushed for a union of 
| Arab socialist states almost since he over- 
| threw Libya's King Idris two years ago. 
| He has given money lavishly to the other 
tions, drawing on Libyan oil revenues, 
much now reach $2 billion annually. 
"What Gaddafi got for his money is still 
| uncertain. The last union between Egypt 
La d Syria, which lasted from 1958 to 
61, ended unhappily because Egypt's 
'esident Gamal Abdel Nasser dominat- 
sd it. Even Arabs doubt, therefore, that 
the new union will ever become absolute. 
— Anticoup Insurance. The federation 
will have one aspect useful to all con- 
ed. Its constitution provides that 
two of the states can intervene mil- 
to maintain the status quo in the 
That at least gives anticoup in- 
ce to the regimes of Gaddafi, 
pts Anwar Sadat and Syrian Pres- 
ez Assad. In effect the feder- 
| union of leaders rather than 


| ople. 
| To make it seem more democratic, 
| the three rulers sent their voters to the 
polls last week in a rubber-stamp ref- 
- erendum in which 98% approved of 
| the new arrangement. Gaddafi, the most 
| junior but the noisiest partner, told his 
| Libyans: “As you march to the polls 
today, you march to Golan and the 
| West Bank, to the mosque of Al-Aqsa 
and to Jerusalem.” But the federation 
not expected to alter the military bal- 
nce in the Middle East. Unlike Libya, 
e other two partners face Israeli guns 
‘oss cease-fire lines; then, too, Egypt's 
at has indicated that he still wants 
sgotiated peace. As a result, the first 
the new union may well occur if 

5 and his part- 
re- 
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The Third Way 


“Hada Mussa Dayan!” (That is Moshe 
Dayan!) is a cry heard frequently these 
days in Arab territories occupied by Is- 
rael. As Defense Minister, Dayan is re- 
sponsible for the military government 
of the territories and he devotes nearly 
half his time to the task. Last week he 
was in Gaza supervising a search for ter- 
rorists. The week before, he dropped 
into Bethlehem to listen to the com- 
plaints of 50 Arab notables. Mostly, 
they wanted more electricity and water 
and better hospitals. But one elder with 
a somewhat larger subject on his mind 
asked for the return of Arab property 
lost in the 1948 Arab-Israeli war. “My 
friend,” said Dayan, "I am a busy man 
and have no time to listen to history. I 
am here to help you with the problems 
of today.” 

Muted Views. Such problems are also 
uppermost in the minds of the 600,000 
West Bank Arabs who have been un- 
der Israeli occupation since 1967. Fol- 
lowing the Six-Day War, these Arabs 
split mainly into two groups: those who 
sympathized with; the fedayeen, and 
those who saw their future tied to Jor- 
dan and King Hussein. Since Hussein’s 
troops put down the fedayeen last fall, 
both views have been muted; the feda- 
yeen were discredited because they 
proved to be impotent, and the king lost 
support because of the ruthlessness with 
which his men treated the Palestinians. 
That left the way open for a third view 
that neatly coincides with Dayan’s own 
—that the most practical course for the 
Arabs living in the occupied territories 
lies in cooperation with Israel. 

So far the most notable Arab spokes- 
man for that point of view is Sheik Mo- 

i i, 67, a former min- 
neo 


Hebron's mayor since 1940. Ja’bari led | to: 
the movement for the union of the | po 
West Bank with Jordan after Palestine | 01 
was partitioned in 1948. Militant Ar- | de 


abs, however, also recall that he greet- | we 
ed the Israeli army at Hebron in 1967 | of 
(he later explained in a letter to Hus- | of 
sein that he was trying to forestall Is- | su 
raeli vengeance). Since then, Ja'bari has | th 
become a favorite of Dayan, who calls | ge 


him “The Wise One" and welcomed | 

him to Tel Aviv when the Sheik paid | rai 
an official call two weeks ago. Ja'bari, | Gi 
the first West Bank official to make | ra 
such a visit, was the guest of Tel Aviv | cu 
Mayor Yehoshua Rabinowitz. | as 

Ultimate Goal. The mayor's attitude | a. 
of cooperation has already brought prac- | 
tical benefits to the West Bank. The Is- | 
raelis allowed Ja'bari to organize a meet- || 
ing last month of 23 mayors and vil- (| 
lage headmen to draw up an appeal | 
against a call by Lebanon for an Arab |! 
League boycott of West Bank fruits, veg- | 
etables and manufactured goods on the 
grounds that Israeli goods are mixed 
with the Arab products. The meeting 
was the first such gathering in four 
years of occupation, and the group was 
under strict orders not to discuss pol- 
ities; they agreed to send a delegation 
to the Arab League. 

Ja’bari would now like to hold an- 
other meeting of West Bank leaders at 
which politics would be on the agenda, 
and Dayan has offered no objections. 
So far, however, Ja’bari has been un- 
able to gather a quorum. Some Arabs 
are still reluctant, and the guerrillas 
have invoked their own ban on polit 
ical discussion and warned West d 
leaders against becoming involve : 
Whether the fedayeen could carry opr 
such threats is debatable, but ibe warn 
ing apparently served its purpose. 
EEDEN ultimate goal is an De 
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Jsraeli military occupation. In an inter- 
view with TIME Correspondent Marlin 
Levin he proposed that the occupation be 
followed by "self-determination," both 
for the West Bank and for the Israeli- 
held Arab sector of Jerusalem, which 
Hussein hopes to make the subject of a 
United Nations Security Council debate 
this fall. Ja'bari wants U.N. supervision 
of the territories for five years, after 
which “the people would determine their 
status." That might take the form of lo- 
cal Arab autonomy, with foreign affairs 
and defense left in Israel's hand. Ja'bari's 
ideas hardly coincide with those of the 
Jsraeli government, which strongly op- 
poses any U.N. presence. But at least 
it provides a reasonable rallying point 
for the emerging moderate leadership 
among West Bank Arabs. 


Secrets of the Harem 


Ottoman sultans ruled an empire from 
Baghdad to Vienna for most of four cen- 
turies, but their personal lives back home 
in Constantinople's Great Harem of 
Topkapi were:mainly a matter of bed 
and bored. One 17th-century sultan, apt- 
ly called Ibrahim the Mad, became so 
bored that he spent much of his time 
tossing gold coins to the fish in the Bos- 
porus alongside the Topkapi Palace. 
One day, harem-scare-em Ibrahim or- 
dered his 1,001 concubines trussed, 
weighted and tossed into the sea—and, 
of course, replaced. But between fits 
of madness, Ibrahim and the 24 other 
sultans who occupied Topkapi until 
the 1850s turned the palace into a 


gem of art and architecture. 


This week, after 32 years of resto- 
ration, a third of the 400 rooms of the 
Great Harem, which in the past were 
rarely seen by any but sultans, con- 


| eubines and eunuchs, are to be opened 


as a tourist attraction. The restoration, 
à labor of love that also serves the po- 


litical purpose of showing modern Turks 
the decadence of the old regime, is to 
continue indefinitely. 

In the Eye. The palace houses the 
famed Topkapi jewels, long a must 
for tourists in present-day Istanbul, 
but the principal sight will be the in- 
tricate maze of grandly decorated apart- 
ments. They include the gilded, rococo 
Hall of the Sultan, where reigning mon- 
archs reclined on a brocaded couch to 
watch dancing girls perform. Near by 
are the royal baths, which featured mar- 
ble floors, golden faucets and slave 
girls to assist the sultan in his bath. 
Then there are the gilded and inlaid 
bedchambers. 

The sultans were understandably fin- 
icky about their companions. Concu- 
bines to whom they tossed a preliminary 
handkerchief of approval were known 
as gözde, literally “in the eye.” The hand- 
ful of gözde who reached the canopied 
royal bed by way of secret passages be- 
came ikbal, or “bedded.” 

In the seraglio, however, sex was 
sometimes secondary to intrigue, and 
the queen mothers and chief eunuchs 
often ruled the roost as much as the 
rooster. Too much ikbal resulted in too 
many male heirs eligible to succeed as 
sultan. Aggressive siblings—or their 
mothers—cut down the rival candidates 
neatly. As soon as he was named sul- 
tan in 1595, for example, Mohammed 
III murdered 19 half brothers and, to 
be certain of obliterating all possible 
competition, also killed seven of his fa- 
ther's concubines who happened to be 
pregnant at the moment. This was ex- 
treme even by Topkapi ground rules. 

Mohammed's successor, Ahmed I, 
added a new network of rooms. These 
became known as the Apartments of 
the Princes or, familiarly the Cage. 
There, behind fences, male children were 
able to grow to manhood and even old 
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age safe from almost any danger 
knowledge of the outside world. On o e 
casion, an aggressive mother still mani 
aged to send an executioner—tradition} 4 
ally a deaf-mute eunuch—into the Cage! 
to strangle her son’s rivals. n 
The Great Harem was abandoned inii 
1909 when one of the last of the Ot% 
toman sultans, Abdul Hamid, was ex 
iled to Salonika with a few of hisk 
favorites; 370 concubines, old or second4y 
rate by the Sultan’s standards, and 12 
eunuchs were set free. Now the Turk 
ish Ministry of Culture is planning t 
make Topkapi Palace the focus of a “cul 
tural revolution” featuring concerts, po 
etry recitals, ballet and re-enactment: 
by the National Theater of the traged 
of Ibrahim the Mad. 


CUBA 
End of the Freedom Flights 


Anyone who has seen Cuban ref-i 
ugees literally kissing U.S. soil as they 
disembark from one of the twice-daily jf} 
flights between Cuba and Miami is not} T 
likely soon to forget the sight. Since 
1965, the “freedom flights," as they if 
have come to be called, have brought |] 
245,805 Cubans to live in the U.S. f 
Last week, the 2,879th such flight land- 1 
ed in Miami with 85 passengers—the Jb 
last of the refugees, at least for a while. 
The Cuban government informed the W 
U.S. that it was suspending the flights ! 
for a few weeks to work out a final list 
of only 1,000 refugees. After they have Jj 
been flown out, the flights would end. 

The decision may leave stranded thou- 
sands of Cubans who have had to give 4 
up their jobs and property to apply for | 
a flight to the U.S. The Cuban gov- $ 
ernment gave no reason for its de- 
cision, but there seemed no lack of 
possible causes. One theory had it that 
Premier Fidel Castro had got rid of all 
the opponents he wanted to see depart. 
Another was that the Soviet Union 
was displeased with the exodus because 
it gave Communism a black eye. Cuba 
might also have been concerned that 
the airlift was creating a "brain drain" 
of skilled and professional workers. But 
a more immediately compelling theory 
centered around the fact that four Cu- 
ban athletes had defected during the re- - 
cent Pan-American Games in Cali, Co- ` 
lombia, a defection that Castro charged 
had been instigated by the U.S. T3 

On the U.S. side, too, the airlift had ` 
come under mounting criticism. In Jur 
the Senate Appropriations Committe 
noting that the flights had cost. al « 
$4,000,000, threatened to cut off G 
ernment financing., U.S. critics 
pointed out that the airlift diserimur 
against other Latin Americans whi 
might want to emigrate, since the Cubs 
are given preference under the 

Canceling the 


 Iransamazonia: 
The Last Frontier 


HE noise is not yet loud enough to 
disturb the sloths munching on the 
aves of the cecropia trees, or the riv- 
Pr terns that wing lazily over the Am- 
hzon's mighty waters, or the secretive 
ndian tribes that live deep within the 
ungle. But along the tributaries of the 
orld's largest river the sound is plain- 
y discernible, like a low rumble of thun- 
Her in the distance. It is the dull, grind- 
ing roar of bulldozers cutting naked 
ed strips through the vast Amazon 
ain forest. 

Brazil's Transamazonian Highway, 
begun a year ago last week, has an- 
other three years and about 8,000 miles 
o go before it is finished. The $500 mil- 
lion, 9,000-mile highway network will 
provide the first land link between Bra- 
zils Atlantic seaboard ports of Belém 
and Recife and the Bolivian and Pe- 
ruvian borders—and perhaps eventually 
ithe Pacific. Other roads will reach out 
ito Surinam, French Guiana, Colombia 
and Venezuela to the north, and to Bra- 
|zil's industrialized states in the south. 

Work of the Century. Already, the 
first families of settlers are moving into 
the clearings left in the bulldozers' wake. 
Small backwater towns of the Amazon 
like Altamira and Marabá (see map) 
| have turned overnight into construction 
| boom towns where disputes are often set- 
| ted with a gun. In gold-mining Itai- 
| tuba, for instance, marijuana is literally 
| worth its weight in gold; an ounce of 
one buys an ounce of the other. 

Running 200 miles south of the Am- 
| azon River, and almost parallel to it, the 
Transamazonian Highway project is al- 
"ready being billed by President Emílio 
| G. Médici's military regime as the work 
of the century. Not since the feverish 
950s, when former President Juscelino 
bitschek built the city of Brasília and 
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SETTLERS HOUSE IN THE AMAZON | ho 
Needed: Farming families with a good credit rating and a capacity for work. n 
y 
had the 1,350-mile Belém-Brasília high- poses, Or as a home for blacks or a ref- in 
way carved out of the jungle, have Bra- uge in the event of nuclear attack. Not Ih 
zilians responded with such a display of everyone is enthusiastic about the high- di: 
national pride to the challenge of con- way, though. For one thing, most of. | VO 
quering their last natural frontier. the money is coming from funds that | Th 
The challenge is born of the neces- had been allocated to build impressive | rio 
sity of easing the poverty and political new industrial plants in the Northeast. 
unrest of the Northeast, where nearly a For another, some Brazilians fear that | wh 
quarter of the 30 million people live the highway will merely aid large U.S. | W* 
on the edge of. starvation. The gov- companies like U.S. Steel and Union hu 
ernment’s high hopes are that the high- Carbide to exploit the area’s mineral ha 
way will open up the natural wealth of riches, which include the world’s larg- of 
the entire 2,700,000-sq.-mi. Amazon ba- est deposit of iron ore, estimated at 8 bil- — | da 
sin—an area almost the size of the con- lion tons. ho 
tinental U.S—and provide vast new Brazilians have been wary of foreign chi 
resettlement lands for 500,000 home- exploitation ever since the British took are 
steaders over the next five years. Says Amazon rubber-tree seeds to Southeast | 8n 
Transport Minister Mário Andreazza: Asia in 1875, which eventually ended a | an 
“We have to conquer Brazil completely, Brazilian rubber boom. The Amazon re- | hé 
and this will do it. Transamazonia will gion has drawn little attention since, ex- en 
be the dorsal spine of Brazil." cept when Henry Ford bought up 2.5 1s | 
Escapist Psychology. The project is million acres in the 1920s for a rubber es 
a politically popular one, at least in plantation named Fordlandia. The ex- | lap 
part because of recurrent rumors among periment failed, and part of Ford's plan- off 
Brazilian nationalists that the U.S. plans tation is now a rubber-research station. 
to take over the region for military pur- One of Transamazonia’s most out- ter 
spoken critics is Economist Roberto Tec 
Campos, who argues that Brazilians are un 
“enslaved by an escapist psychology" ers 
and the emotionalism of territorial con- SIC 
quest. “Unfortunately,” adds Campos, a 
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“the sight of famished couples with | 
five or ten children does not appear to i cig 


have drawn the President's attention to | [a 
the problem of family planning’—which | bal 
the Brazilian government firmly opposes. | ber 
Counters Eliseu Resende, director-gen- | the 
eral of the national highway department: | All 
“would Brazil ever have been discovered | d 


if the Portuguese government had car- 
ried out studies of the economic via- Is 
bility before financing Cabrals voyage? | th 
Do the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. Eee 
nomically justify their space flights? 
Feudal Stranglehold. As one um 
tical benefit, the planners expect r 2 
highways to break the. almost ft 
stranglehold that a handful of powe s 
landholders known as *colonels AH 
long held over laborers along the s 
azon. The workers have been forced t 
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er as much as 50% of their earn- 
v 


rn o : A. 
i to the colonels for the privilege of 
Picking Brazil nuts, tapping rubber or 
Parking the land. The government has 


expropriated a 60-mile-wide strip of land 

on each side of the various highways, 

an area that now totals 888,000 sq. 
mi., equivalent in size to all of Saudi 
Arabia. Potential colonists for this land 
must be poor but have a good credit rat- 
ing; farming experience, a capacity for 
work, and a family. They are given 
free transportation, 250 acres, a small 
wooden house and loans of up to $2,250 
to improve the land. 

In practice, the plan has not always 
worked smoothly. "We waited hungry 
for four months to leave Rio Grande 
do Norte,” says Joao Felix de Oliveira, 
30, who came to the Amazon early 
this year with his wife and three chil- 
dren. “When we finally got here, the 
house had holes so big in the floor you 
could drop your hat through them. We 
were nearly bitten to death by the flies 
in the daytime and mosquitoes at night. 
I heard that three men were killed by In- 
dians down the road," added Oliveira, 
voicing a recurrent fear among colonists. 
The highway project has also brought se- 
rious inflation in its wake. 

Ants and Dysentery. The 11,000 men 
who have signed up to hack the high- 
way out of the oppressively hot and 
humid "green hell" of the jungle have 
hardly found the going any easier. Most 
of them put in twelve-hour days, seven 
days a week, for $30 a month take- 
home pay. Food is dropped by para- 
chute or hunted in the jungle. There 
are daily battles with snakes, stinging 
ants, swarms of African honey bees 
and wild animals, not to mention 100? 
heat and the perils of malaria and dys- 
entery. The worst enemy, say the men, 
is the rain. During April, when 25 inch- 
es fell, many machines faltered and col- 
lapsed in the muck and others rolled 
off embankments. 

There have so far been few encoun- 
fers with the 8,000 or so Indians di- 
rectly affected by the highways now 
Under construction. Before the bulldoz- 
‘fs move in, the government sends out 
&oups of advance men to “pacify” the 
tribes with gifts of machetes, trinkéts and 
clothing. Soon the bargaining includes 
Cigarettes and cachag (a powerful sugar- 
cane liquor). All too often, part of the 
argain is also civilization’s diseases—tu- 

i berculosis, measles, smallpox—to which 
the indigenous tribes have no resistance. 
| AU of the workers are under strict orders 
to give the Indians anything they want. 
| ~he party handed over a transistor radio 
| d later found it riddled with arrows. 
| The Indians had apparently become star- 
| d when they turned it on, and tried to 
i fe away with the evil spirit inside. An- 
ther group of men had their heads 
Saved by Indian women, who used 
| “arp leaves for the task. 
li €cently, 84 Brazilian social scientists 
[nd historians signed a protest scoring 
[ar Bovernment's intention to force the 


“nazon tribes out of the way of thec-0 4 


vast redevelopment program and onto 
reservations. Many of the tribes that 
the government plans to move into res- 
ervations, the scientists charged, are hos- 
tile to each other. This, plus further 
contact with civilization, says the In- 
ternational Red Cross, is likely to be 
the death knell for Brazil's entire In- 
dian population within 20 to 30 years. 
Ecological Effects. Already, experts 
note, the estimated 2,000,000 Indians 
who inhabited Brazil when the Por- 
tuguese arrived in 1500 have dwindled 
to a mere 50,000. At one point, the gov- 
ernment rerouted one of the highways 
to pass right through Xingü National 
Park, where 15 tribes now live. After a 
storm of protest, the government final- 
ly altered the park's boundaries. Three 
smaller reservations are also planned. 
But the government's attitude is best ex- 
pressed by General Oscar Bandeira de 
Mello, head of FUNAI, the national In- 
dian foundation charged with looking 
after Indian interests. “We could spend 
the next five or eight years in this love af- 
fair with isolated Indians," says Ban- 
deira de Mello, “and all we would 
achieve would be to set back the open- 
ing of roads like the Transamazonia.” 
Yet another unknown raised by the 
Transamazonia is its effect on the ecol- 
ogy of the region. Scientists have wor- 
ried about the effect upon world cli- 
mate when the entire rain forest is cut. 
According to present development plans, 
that will probably be an accomplished 
fact by the middle of the next century. 
Another drawback is that the topsoil of 
the Amazon region is thin, and the jun- 
gle, contrary to popular belief, does 
not reclaim cleared land that has been 
depleted. Unless modern techniques of 
crop rotation and fertilization. are used 
—techniques few of the impoverished 
colonists know—nutrients could be 
washed away a few years after the 
land is cleared, turning it into a des- 
olate wasteland where only scrub brush 
would grow. “We honestly don't know 
what is going to happen if the forest is 
cut down," admits the agrarian-reform 
program's Jorge Pankov. "But when 
your belly is so empty that you have to 
steal to fill it, you're less apt to worry 
about altering virgin environment." 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


The Greatest Danger 

What is the greatest threat to the sur- 
ival of young Americans? The war 
in Viet Nam? Drugs? VD? Malnutrition? 
The correct answer, says Psychologist 
Leon Goldstein of the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board, is riding in 
an automobile. A Safety Board study 
reveals that youths are especially like- 
ly to have fatal car accidents between 
the ages of 16 and 19 and while driv- 
ing at night, when driving conditions 
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are most hazardous. Goldstein said he 
also was “astonished” to discover that 
*measurable alcohol" had been a con- 
tributing factor in up to 60% of auto 
deaths involving youths between 16 
and 24. That means at least one-tenth 
of 1% alcoholic content in the driv- 
ers blood—the equivalent for a 160- 
lb. male of five shots of 100-proof 
whisky guzzled on an empty stomach 
within an hour. 


No Honor Among Saints 
Helping the poor is one of mankind's 
nobler activities, but as with all good 
works, it can be pursued with ex- 
cessive zeal. That, at least, seems to 
be the case in Chicago, where some do- 
nors complain that goods they have 
left clearly marked for pickup by one 
charitable organization have been pil- 
fered by truck drivers for a rival char- 
ity. People have reported that Amvets 
trucks have picked up clothing left 
for the Salvation Army. An Amvets of- 
ficial denies that this is being done 
bát says witnesses have seen Salvation 
Army drivers making off with Amvets 
bundles. And Goodwill Industries of 
America, which relies on well-marked 
collection boxes rather than house-to- 
house pickups, claims that it gets com- 
plaints about both Amvets and Salvation 
Army drivers taking donations left be- 
side the Goodwill boxes. Amvets Pick- 
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up Manager John J. Walsh is prop- 
erly incensed at any such short cuts 
to good deeds. "There's enough out 
there for all of us," he contends. “We 
don't have to steal from each other." 


Commemorative Fireworks 


A century has passed since Mrs. 
O'Leary's cow made her legendary Kick 
at a lantern and touched off the Great 
Chicago Fire—time enough, one would 
think, to get the story straight. Now, in 
Observation of the conflagration's Oct. 
8 anniversary, the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry has pub- 
lished a new version of what happened. 

In the association's account, the cow 
was not the culprit. The guilty party 
was a one-legged neighbor of Mrs. 
O'Leary, Dennis (“Peg Leg") Sullivan, 
who went to the O'Leary barn for a 
nightcap, lit his pipe and ignited the 
hay. As he tried to flee, his peg leg 
stuck in a floor crack. He discarded it 
and hobbled to safety by clinging to 
the cow. 

While the city ruminates on its re- 
vised history, the fire will be commem- 
orated in a concert on the lawn of the 
Chicago Historical Society by the Chi- 
cago Chamber Orchestra Association, 
which will offer its own brand of fire- 
works: Haydn’s “Fire” Symphony, Han- 
del’s Royal Fireworks Music, Ives’ Fire- 
man’s Parade on Main Street and Dit- 
tersdorf’s The Fall of Phaéthon (about 
a god who burned to death). 


Who's Lost? 


When a town dies, there is rarely a eu- 
logy, a farewell or even a tear. Thus it 
was something of a commendable service 
when the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
took note last week of the passing of five 
tiny incorporated towns in the decade be- 
tween counts. Lost River, Idaho, the bu- 
reau reported, had lost all 58 of its res- 
idents; Lakeside, Colo., declined from 2 
to none; Westfall, Ore., from eight to 
none; Ridotto, Iowa, from six to none, 
and the lone resident of Ironton, olo., 
either died or moved away. But towns, 
the bureau discovered, do not die easily. 
The inhabitants of Lost River con 
plained loudly that any reports of the 
death of their town were greatly exagget- 
ated. There are still 40 folks, mostly 
ranchers, living in the same Antelope 
Valley site, and they figure that the cen- 


sus bureau ought to be able to find them. i 


Ronse : enl has 
Lakeside similarly claimed that it still ? 
17 residents, properly proud of their pat 
ticular place in the world. 
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| NE of the highest priorities of the 
i Nixon Administration has always 
! been the search for what one of its of- 
| ficials calls “a decent exit" from Viet 
- | Nam. Washington had hoped that next 
- | month's presidential election in that 
| country would have provided such an av- 
* | enue. A hard-fought campaign and hon- 
| est balloting could have signified a long 
| Step toward open and competitive de- 
mocracy, vindicating Nixon’s policy of 
Vietnamization and justifying a stepped- 
up U.S. withdrawal. But last week Pres- 
ident Nguyen Van Thieu killed any lin- 
| gering hopes for such a success. By or- 
| dering opponent Vice President Nguyen 
| Cao Ky’s name off the ballot, he turned 
| he election into an all but meaningless 
| ferendum on his own performance in 
e fice (see THE WorLD). In Washington, 
| Administration leaders were utterly de- 
| ected. “To say that we're disappointed 
| &ts nowhere near the depth of it,” said 
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te 


x | one. “It’s a goddam mess and we can't 
s- eour way out.” 

18 m The election became a farce largely 
to bese Thieu would brook no oppo- 
e, |"ion. Also the principals, with the pos- 


has exception of General Duong Van 
S, | inh, who withdrew earlier, maneu- 


2 (ted coldly in pursuit of their private 
n- yibitions, Although self-seeking might 
ne | ll be considered a universal disease 
Toh Pliticians, the candidates’ actions, 
ly feed by Washington logic, made lit- 
pe |," Sense, “It was in their interest, even 
n- {Ote than in ours, to have this election 
m. jj, Off well,” complained a frustrated 
a SS. diplomat. *We needed it, of course, 


uw- jj Elp justify our policies. But it is 
X country. They needed it even 
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a South Vietnamese official: “By using 
force, President Thieu can run alone. 
He will win, of course. But it will not 
solve the problems of our country. It 
will only make them worse." 

Coup Attempt. The U.S. had hoped 
that it would be obvious to the South 
Vietnamese that a fair and vigorously 
contested election would knock down 
Hanoi's persistent charge that the Sai- 
gon government is a puppet of Wash- 
ington. A willingness to allow diverse 
elements to compete for governmental 
power might also have convinced Ha- 
noi that the time had come to nego- 
tiate seriously for a peace settlement. 
But as Thieu reaches for greater power 
by grasping all available governmental 
levers, dissidence grows, the possibility 
of a military coup becomes more real, 
and Hanoi may be tempted to continue 
to stall. Saigon could even return to 
the chaotic days of revolving govern- 
ments that followed the overthrow and 
assassination of Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963. 
And that would almost certainly shred 
any remnants of U.S. sympathy with 
the Viet Nam involvement. 

What will Washington say or do now 
in the face of the election farce? At San 
Clemente, Nixon had no comment on the 
Thieu power play, but it was clearly a set- 
back. “The situation has soured,” con- 
ceded a State Department spokesman. 
“But you will see no drastic action by 
the Administration." There is no inten- 
tion to punish Thieu by any cutbacks in 
U.S. aid. Thieu's intransigence was a. 
personal as well as professional blow to 
an aging but able diploma: 
bassador Ellsworth B 
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. No Decent Exit from Viet Nam for the U.S. | 
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"Dr. Strange-Glove” 


continued U.S. support and U.S. Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers reiterated 
the promise. The U.S. will go on apply- 
ing verbal pressure to persuade Thieu i 
that his tightening of government reins 
is a tactical mistake—but this holds less 
and less promise of success. Ns 
Washington apparently will now try $ 
to ignore the presidential election as - | 
much as possible. Officials are already ' 
trying to cite last week's elections for 
the South Vietnamese Lower House as 
a show of healthy opposition to Thieu. 1 
But the case is not impressive. More at- f 
tention is being focused on Nixon's | 
scheduled mid-October speech on fur- 
ther troop withdrawals. He is determin 
to proceed with his disengagement plan: 
regardless of the political problems 
Saigon. In fact, there is some specu: - 
lation in Washington that he is getting — 
ready to announce, or at least indi- — 
rectly project, a date for final with- 
drawal of combat troops. = 
What most concerns the Nixon A 
ministration is whether the Presiden 
will be given the time to work out th 
Viet Nam departure on his own scl 
ule. Congress reconvenes this w 
the Saigon shenanigans S 
in an angry mood. “The! 
pay," predicts a Nixon ai 
gressmen and Senators 
demand reductions i 
South Viet Nam; sentim 


de 


- about dealing 


ith egocentric South Vietnamese pol- 
ticians, and pressured by Congress at 
home, the men around Nixon are ex- 
pected to turn tougher and more de- 
lermined as they grope for that elu- 
sive decent exit. In the end it simply 
may. not be attainable, and the U.S. 
ay decide to let Thieu grapple with 
his governmental problems on his own 
as U.S. disengagement continues. Thus 
the selfishness of Thieu and Ky—as 
well as their Oriental indifference to 
the procedures of Occidental-style de- 
iocracy—may lead to a faster with- 
drawal than either Saigon of Wash- 
ngton wants. No one knows just how 
that would affect the fate of South 
Wiet Nam, but it would not necessarily 
arm Nixon’s prospects for re-election. 
Peace, to be sure, would be a polit- 
jical plus, but if a congressionally man- 
dated withdrawal led to disaster in 
[Viet Nam, the Democrats would share 
| the blame. 


| At the time of his appointment as 
U.S. Ambassador to Viet Nam in 1967, 
| Ellsworth Bunker seemed the perfect 
man for the job. A cool-headed, per- 
-suasive negotiator, Bunker had calmed 
the thorny Dominican Republic crisis 
Lin 1965; he had served as a brilliant me- 
dintor in the bitter disputes between In- 
donesia and The Netherlands over for- 
mer Dutch New Guinea and between 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia over Yemen. 
| Ia Viet Nam during the tumultuous 
| Tet offensive of 1968, and later through 
all the growing pains of Viet Nam's fum- 
| bling efforts at democracy, Bunker did 
nothing to diminish his reputation. Now 
| President Thieu’s intransigence in the 
| face of Bunker's efforts to ensure a fair 
election has proved a profound dis- 
appointment to the septuagenarian dip- 
| lomat. He is on his last assignment, 
| and the unwarranted blemish at the 
| end of an otherwise superlative career 
- hurts deeply. The pain was evident as 
| Bunker met with newsmen, including 
Time Correspondent Stan Cloud, who 
sent this report: 


Bunker as the "blue-eyed sorcerer" 
or "the icebox." In their view, the Amer- 
ican ambassador is shrewd, cool and ma- 
nipulative, a match for the wiliest Viet- 
namese politician. He seems, in a word, 


| HE Vietnamese refer to Ellsworth 
| 
I 


inscrutable—so much so that a great. 


many Vietnamese believe that Bunker, 
acting on Richard Nixon’s behalf, eased 
Big Minh and Nguyen Cao Ky out of 
the presidential race. After all these 
years, they still do not understand the 
Yankee gentleman from Yale. 

Cool and elegant in sports shirt, 
Beach slacks and casual loafers, 
er relaxed in the well-appointed 
g room of his Saigon house. 
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Taint in the Justice Department 


SSISTANT Attorney General Will 
Wilson boasts a distinguished 25- 
year career fighting crime and corrup- 
tion. He first made his mark as a dis- 
trict attorney in Dallas, then rode his 
rackets-smashing reputation to two 
terms as Texas attorney general. There 
he burnished his image as a tough pros- 
ecutor and in 1960 was chosen the na- 
tion’s outstanding state attorney general 
by his peers. When President Nixon ap- 
pointed Wilson to head the Justice De- 
partment’s Criminal Division, the choice 
of the Texas Democrat-turned-Repub- 
lican was considered a natural one. In 
24 years at the Justice Department, Wil- 
son has lived up to his reputation, 
launching unparalleled attacks on or- 
ganized crime and political corruption. 
But now an episode from the past threat- 
ens to end his public career. 


| The Anguish of a Yankee Gentleman 


Atop a grand piano and on a coffee 
table were autographed color pho- 
tographs of Richard Nixon, looking 
flushed, happy and youthful. Abstrac- 
tions come easily in such surroundings, 
and Bunker, looking tired but still 
trim and sage at 77, was nothing if 
not abstract as he fielded the questions 
of the testy, aggressive reporters, and 
discussed his reaction to the political 
trauma of the past fortnight. 
e 


The reporters asked many of the right 
questions, and felt that they received al- 
most none of the right answers. Had 
he offered Minh and Ky millions of dol- 
lars to run? Had he urged Thieu to re- 
sign, as Ky suggested? Would he him- 
self soon be retiring? 

Bunkers replies were largely unre- 
sponsive and uninformative. He remind- 
ed the reporters that he had had a long 
lifetime of experience, that he had seen 


: During six years spent in a law firm 
in Austin, Wilson was the principal at. 
torney of Banker-Land Developer Frank 
Sharp. Sharp pleaded guilty earlier this 
year to federal fraud charges and, in tes. 
timony before Securities and Exchange 
Commission investigators, implicated 
Wilson in some ofthe business deals 
that preceded his downfall. The mas. 
sive swindle masterminded by Sharp is 
the biggest Texas fraud case since Bil. 
lie Sol Estes' capers of a decade ago 
Sharp's manipulations have cost a Je- 
suit preparatory school $6,000,000 
pushed two insurance companies into re- 
ceivership, and led to the first bank fail- 
ure in Houston's history. 

Twisted Affairs. Wilson issued a state- 
ment last week explaining his relation- 
ship with Sharp and denying any wrong- 
doing. But new information has come 


and done too much ever to be surprised, 
too much to be disappointed by the fail- 
ure of a single election. It was almost as 
if it were 1959, as if Bunker had been dis- 
cussing whether the U.S. should become 
involved in Viet Nam. It was as if the 
past ten years had never happened. 
LJ 


Bunker is winding up his Viet Nam as- 
signment, and his best hopes, and those 
of the Administration he represents, have 
been dashed by Nguyen Van Thieu. Bun- 
ker will leave South Viet Nam with an 
even less viable government than it had 
when he arrived. That cannot but have 
weighed heavily on him as the correspon- 
dents asked their impertinent, necessary 
questions. It must have pained him to go 
through the motions of answering. 

Bunker, like Henry Cabot Lodge 
and Maxwell Taylor before him, did 
his duty to the last; he did so in the 
past two weeks with an almost frantic 
sense of urgency. In the end, he was re- 
duced to mouthing the slogans of the 
cold war. 


KY, THIEU & BUNKER AT AIRBASE IN VIET NAM 
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WILL WILSON 
| “I was a patsy.” 


to light that could have more serious re- 
| percussions. TIME has learned that Wil- 
| son paid for the installation of eaves- 
| dropping devices used against federal 
| and state bank examiners investigating 
irregularities in the Sharp-controlled 
Sharpstown State Bank. 

The incident occurred in late 1967 
when bank examiners were beginning 
to delve into Sharp’s twisted financial af- 
fairs. The electronic bugs were concealed 
in offices used by the examiners poring 
over the Sharpstown State Bank's 
| books. They were installed for a $2,500 
| fee by an electronics expert hired by 
| Sharp. Wilson was then called by Joe 
PNovotny” president of the bank, and 
| told to pay the fee through his law 
t 
1 
| 


firm. A memorandum Wilson wrote and 
| initialed for his records on Nov. 6, 1967, 
| detailed the transaction: “I received a 

telephone call from Joe Novotny and 
he said they had a bill for some con- 
struction work that they did not want 
torun through the books and that he pre- 
lerred not to tell me why but that it 
Was all right. They wanted me to send 
lem a statement and they would send 
j "e $2,500 as a fee and for me to pay 
1 the bill. I told him I would.” 

|, Paid for Bugs. Wilson received a bill 
lor $2,500 on the letterhead of Construc- 
[tion Consultants, Inc.; the charge was de- 
|Xribed as a “consulting fee." The bill 
ie | "^s paid, and Wilson billed Sharp for 


H 2.500 in “legal services.” In an in- 


pew with "TIME Correspondent Dean 
‘Scher, Wilson said that he had no 
tea that the fee was for the bugging de- 
ces. Wilson did not question the re- 
west from Novotny: “I trusted those 
ple. As it turned out, I was a pat- 
i Technically, Wilson did not break 
when he 
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| AS a result of President Nixon’s 
i wage-price freeze, 10% surtax 
| on imports and suspension of the dol- 
lars convertibility into gold, both 
the domestic economy and the world 
| monetary system remain dominated 
by an uncertain blend of international 
politicking abroad and hopeful but 
guarded confidence at home. Some 
of the week's developments: 
THE ECONOMY. With the first rush of ex- 
citement subsiding, businessmen and 
consumers began looking for signs 
of the impact that Nixon's new pro- 
gram was having on the economy. 
The New York Stock Exchange's 
Dow Jones industrial average, which 
had soared to a high of 908.37 the 
previous week, started the week low- 
er as Wall Street investors consol- 
idated their gains and began to di- 
gest the possibility of an excess-prof- 
| itstax; but it ended strongly at 912.75. 
| The wholesale cost of food, industri- 
| al raw materials and manufactured 
goods rose .3% during the month 
—a seasonally adjusted rate of 8.4%, 
the fastest rate of increase in six 
months. But the increase is largely 
calculated from price surveys made 
before the freeze, and hence does 
not show what effect—if any—the 
freeze has had. Unemployment in Au- 
gust rose to 6.1%, bolstering the Ad- 
ministration’s argument that Nixon 
acted none too soon. 
WAGES. Taking their cue from top 
labor leaders, few unions decided to 
fight the freeze. But a group of unions 
representing 650,000 postal workers 
went to court seeking a ruling that 
Nixon’s ban on pay raises already 
agreed to in collective bargaining is 
unconstitutional. To set an example 


Control Act made eavesdropping by pri- 
vate individuals illegal. Nonetheless, Wil- 
son did play a part in breaching the 
security of official investigations. 

According to Sharp, who was given 
a $5,000 fine and put on probation in ex- 
change for testifying against his cronies 
—many of whom are key Democratic 
politicians—Wilson was involved in oth- 
er Sharp deals. Sharp says that Wilson 
advised him to circumvent state bank- 
ing regulations that set a limit on the 
amount an individual can borrow. Wil- 
son denies it. 

At Sharp's urging, Wilson also bought 
1,000 shares of stock in another Sharp 
corporation for the wife of a bank ex- 
aminer involved in the investigation 
of the Sharpstown State Bank. ; 

tock b 


Scorecard on the Freeze 


Since k 


for private employers, Nixon an- | 
nounced that he would ask Congress — 
to delay pay raises for civilian fed- MI 
eral employees and the military for $i 
six months beginning Jan. 1, 1972. i 
THE DOLLAR. In the world’s major mon- 
ey markets, the value of the dollar re- 
mained generally unstable. Through- 
out the Common Market countries 
and in Japan, exchange rates contin- 
ued to be set as much by the actions 
of foreign bankers anxious to guard 
their own currencies as by any overall 
success in Nixon's efforts to devalue 
the dollar. In Japan, the dollar lost 
6.4% of its value during its first full 
week of floating against the yen. f 
TRADE. The Treasury Department 
ruled that more than $1.5 billion of 
imported goods in transit to U.S. 
ports or in bonded warehouses on 
Aug. 15 were exempt from the 10% 
import surtax. Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird announced that the 
U.S. would sell 175 F-4 Phantom jets — 
to West Germany for $1 billion. Laird | 
said that the decline of the value of | 
the dollar in relation to the Deutsche | 
Mark, which in effect cuts the price of. be 
the fighters for the West Germans, | $ 
helped make the sale possible. EN 
GUIDELINES. Arthur Okun, chairman of _ 
the CEA under President Johnson and < 
a member of TIME's Board of Econ- 
omists, suggested limiting wage hikes f 
to 5% and price increases to 2% fol- _ 
lowing the freeze. The Cost of Living - 
Council ruled that prices that fluctu- 
ate seasonally, like those of touri: 
hotel rooms and of automobiles dur- 
ing year-end sales, may change durin, 
the freeze—but price hikes may 
exceed the seasonal increases dur 
the same period of 1970. 


nn 


or why Sharp did not handle the ro 
about transaction, Wilson has not « 
plained. e 
Records at the Sharpstown State 
Bank show that since 1964 Wilso s 
borrowed $297,100 from the n 
funct bank. The most rece 
transaction between Wilson ai 
took place 1$ years after Wi son 
came Assistant Attorney General. A 
ago, Wilson received a $. 
cured loan. He has enjoye 
it at the bank ranging. 
1964 to a high of 
though that is not 


of Wilson's assets ($1.: 


MUSKIE ADDRESSING STUDENTS AT PHI 


Muskie: The Longest Journey Begi 


| We have won elections in Maine. 

We have won more than anyone thought 
| we could. But is that all there is? We 
| now have a chance to reach out to the 
| country, to the world. 


HE speaker was Edmund Sixtus 
Muskie, the scene his state party's an- 
al August clambake near Brunswick. 
je occasion was both a remembrance 
_a farewell. For it was just 17 years 
this month, at the age of 40, that 

e became Maine’s first Democratic 

overnor in 20 years. This week Mus- 

embarks upon the longest and most 

cult journey of American public life 

the run for the presidency of the 

The race is starting earlier this 

‘year than ever before, a full seven 

nths before the first primary in New 

pshire in March, eleven months be- 

‘the Democratic Convention begins 

mi Beach in July, 14 months be- 

the election. The costs of running 

ave never been higher: between $30 

million and $50 million. Yet Edmund 

= Muskie embarks with an enormous ad- 

vantage over his Democratic opposition: 
he is the front runner. 

For Muskie the journey begins in ear- 
nest this week in California, which, with 
at least 271 convention delegates, will 
be a crucial state for any Democratic 
andidate. On Labor Day, Muskie’s 

:hedule had him seeking support among 
atholic labor leaders'in Los Angeles. 
e will talk strategy with Democratic 
ders in Santa Clara, San Francisco 
San Diego, pause for a hospital 
in Watts, then head north to line 

iore party support in Oregon, an- 

rimary state. 
first in a series of for- 


skie in the nextc-oidentoiebliaurlycd 


few weeks to West Virginia, Florida, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Wisconsin. In Oc- 
tober he will concentrate on New York 
and New England, but he will stop in 
Mississippi, Ohio, New Jersey, Kansas 
and Missouri as well. By Nov. 1, he 
will have visited 14 of the 23 states 
—counting the District of Columbia 
—that will hold primaries next year. 
His strategy at this early stage is to 
drum up intersectional support and cre- 
ate enough political momentum to last 
through the hazards of the primaries 
'and finally through the balloting next 
summer at Miami Beach's convention 
hall. 


Search for a Winner 


With so many other candidates in 
the field, Muskie plans to hold the cen- 
ter. If his earnest, sometimes ponderous 
manner does not project a specific mag- 
ic, neither does it repel any constituency 
within the party. His hope is that his per- 
sonal style will be so suited to the Dem- 

,Ocratic need for unity that he will be- 
come the inevitable candidate. He is 
counting on building a party-wide feel- 
ing that he is the man who can en- 
gineer victory in '72 by pulling to- 
gether the right and left, young and 
old, white and black. 

As early as Muskie's lift-off seems in 
comparison with past political schedules, 
he has in fact been slow, even sluggish 
in going after the nomination seriously. 
Some politicians thought his congres- 
sional Election Eve TV speech last No- 
vember gave him a virtual lock on the 
nomination. On that occasion, Muskie 
spoke right after Nixon’s shrill broad- 
ast, taped in Phoenix, in which the Pres- 
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er instinct. 
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opponents with radical rock throwers. 
With the aid of onetime Robert Ken- 
nedy Speechwriter Richard Goodwin, 
Muskie conveyed.an air of quiet and gen- 
uine outrage: *Honorable men have been 
slandered. They imply. that Democratic 
candidates actually favor violence . 

That is a lie and the American people 
know it is a lie. How dare they!" i 


Moral Stature 


The speech may or may not have con- 
tributed to the Democratic gains next 
day at the polls, but it unquestionably en- 
dowed Muskie with a certain moral stat- 
ure and cast him as an earnest and 
moderate spokesman for the party. For 
the first time, he jumped ahead of Nix- 
on in opinion polls. Both Democrats 
and Republicans believed that Muskie 
would waste no time moving to sew UP 
the nomination, somewhat in the way 
that Barry Goldwater established his 
claim on the G.O.P. in early 1964. 

Such expectations reckoned without 
the Muskie style, compounded of the 
hesitation, privacy and conviction that 
are simultaneously his strengths an his 
weaknesses. Another man—John Ken 
nedy with his single-minded strategic 
will, or Lyndon Johnson with his VIS- 
ceral instinct for power—might have 
seized the chance, pressed for delegate 
guarantees throughout the country. 
he weren't so damned cautious," Says 
an unannounced candidate, "he wou 
now overwhelm the field.” h 

True enough. Muskie went throug” 
the candidate’s motions, stepping UP I 
speaking schedule, traveling to Europ 
the Middle East and Russia last Vale 
uary. But he displayed little of the ! a 
He is a ruminative Tas 
who for most of his poli ical career 


‘Ties: 


eso one da TEMP, 


E 


h wife Jane, 


roceeded with an almost elaborate Rai oy 


iperation, a perhaps understandable 
uality in a Democrat from traditionally 
Republican Maine. I hated, says his 

"to see Ed so undecided, as 
e was a great part of last year. It was 


| gs if he was fighting inside himself." 


ays one aide: “He looks for seven 
ides to a four-sided question.” 

Now that he has begun to move, Mus- 
kie must consider some truly complex 
artisan geometries. So far, three ma- 
‘or candidates and eight lesser con- 
tenders are in the running. - 

In the first rank with Muskie are: 
HUBERT HUMPHREY. Never expert at hid- 
ing his feelings, Humphrey clearly wants 
to try again. "I've got my sails up,” he 
told reporters when he turned 60 last 

ay. “I’m testing the waters.” He al- 
lowed that he might enter the New 
york and California primaries next 
spring if the early heats fail to produce 
a winner. His centrist campaign con- 
tributors are waiting for him, still hold- 
ing out on Muskie or anyone else; Hum- 


į phrey has asked them to keep their 


purses locked until November, Labor 


| still likes him. He is well known and 
| has a following among party regulars, al- 


though he ran second to Muskie (37% 
to 15%) in a Gallup poll of Demo- 
cratic county chairmen. He is a close 
third in polls of registered Democrats 
(after Muskie and Edward Kennedy). 
But his 1968 defeat hurts badly, he is 
probably a. too familiar face, and his 
nomination might touch off a schismatic 
fourth-party movement to the left. 

EDWARD KENNEDY. He has repeatedly for- 
sworn any notion of running, although 
he has stopped short of a Sherman state- 
ment. He has made none of the quiet 
moves of a man who, despite public coy- 
ness, means to become a candidate. He 
almost certainly will not enter any. pri- 


maries—but in eight states his name, ` 


a a prominently mentioned contender, 
[may automatically appear on the bal- 


A gentle man. 


CC-0. In Public Domaiwc&ldikuhitarig 


He has kept his name and face be- 
fore the public, with a trip to India last 
month. Another is planned shortly to 
Russia. His national health insurance 
Program has organized labor’s support, 
and its greatest appeal is to older peo- 
ple, who were among those most deep- 
ly offended by Chappaquiddick. Ken- 
nedy can afford to wait out the pri- 
maries and see whether Muskie stum- 
bles. If that happens, Kennedy, with 
his name and following, could conceiv- 
ably be the man that the convention 
would turn to. Observes a Nixon polit- 
ical aide: "Suppose he gets out there 
and says, ‘Help me finish what my broth- 
ers began. You can't say how people 
would respond." But trying for the pres- 
idency might involve, for him, an un- 
acceptable personal risk. 

In the heavily populated second lev- 
el of Democratic contenders, declared 
or possible, are: 

SOUTH DAKOTA SENATOR GEORGE McGOVERN. 
The first announced candidate, McGov- 
ern has support among the young for 
his long stand against the war—a stand 
that makes his something of a one- 
issue candidacy. Knowing that, McGov- 
ern is now focusing more on economic 
issues. He is trying to organize the pri- 
mary states down to the. grass roots; 
his campus organizations (more than 
300) are the best in the field. But he is 
anathema to organized labor, has a ten- 
dency to shoot from the hip (his prompt 
labeling of the President's wage-price 
freeze as "economic madness," for ex- 
ample), and suffers from an image as 
"the Wally Cox of the campaign." 
INDIANA SENATOR BIRCH BAYH. He faces 
even more trouble in establishing the 
credibility of his candidacy. A Gallup 
poll of registered Democrats last month 
made him the choice of only 2%. His 
Senate record is impressive—he orga- 
nized the fight against the Haynsworth 
and Carswell Supreme Court nomina- 
tions, helped lead the battle for amend- 
a» ments on presidential suc- 
&@ cession and the 18-year- 
old vote. But as one pol- 
itician says: “He looks 
like the fellow who is run- 
ning for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor.” He has good 
financial backing and 
a strong professional 
organization. 
WASHINGTON SENATOR HEN- 
RY M. ("SCOOP") JACKSON. 
His best asset is the clear 
line drawn between him- 
self and the rest of the 
field. Although liberal 
enough on civil rights, he 
is a hard-liner on national 
defense, Viet Nam and 
law-and-order; he is the 
Democrat whom Richard 
Nixon wanted as his Sec- 
retary of Defense. The 


| xk White House believes 
Soot: : that he would be a tough 
WITH MOTHER OF JACKSON STATE VICTIM | opponent. he 
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MAKEUP BEFORE TV APPEARANCE 
A dream of debates. 


conservative strength. But his nomina- 
tion, even more than Humphrey's, might 
trigger a fourth-party split on the left. 

OKLAHOMA SENATOR FRED HARRIS. He is 
preaching economic self-interest in his 
effort to put together an old-style pop- 
ulist coalition of whites and blacks 
among those with lower and middle in- 
comes. The arithmetic of populism is 
persuasive, but it is probably easier to 
count such factions than to coalesce 
them, for enormous racial and ethnic 
fears would have to be overcome. Har- 
ris suffers from being little known, and 


to reach the masses with the kind of cam- 


paign he envisions: would cost money 
he does not seem likely to raise. 

NEW YORK MAYOR JOHN LINDSAY. He has 
glamour and attraction for the young, 
blacks and other minorities. Since he 
just last month quit the Republican Par- 
ty, his candidacy would be called op- 
portunistic. It would most severely dam- 
age McGovern, although Lindsay's TV. 
presence and the fact that his popu- 
larity seems to increase as he gets far- 
ther from home, could hurt Muskie in 
California. 

EUGENE McCARTHY. He is scouting now, 
will probably announce his candidacy 
‘this fall. In 1968, he had the perfect. 
foil in L.B.J., but now the villain is 
Richard Nixon, and McCarthy would 
have to share him widely, He still 


has a following from his 1968 cru- .— 


sade, as one politician says: “There are” 
some people who think that only they 
and Gene understand things.” The Gal- 
lup poll of Democrats gave him the sup- 
only 6%. A long shot for the 


WILBUR MILLS. 
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Sometimes a Vesuvian femper. 


shopping around. His presidential chanc- 
es are slim, but he might establish him- 
self as broker for Southern and Border 
State delegations, and then bargain for 
second spot on the ticket. 

WISCONSIN SENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE. He 
gained a measure of national recognition 
for leading the successful Senate fight 
against the supersonic transport, but oth- 
erwise Jacks any broad constituency. 
He speaks often of the need for re- 
ordering priorities, cutting funds for the 
military and the space program in or- 
ser to upgrade health and education. 
Proxmire believes that the economy will 
be the most important factor in the 
1972 election and is waiting to see 
show Nixon's new policies fare. If he en- 
ters the April 4 primary in his home 
state, he may deny a victory there to 
any major candidate. 


Measure of Cadence 


Set against these personalities, Muskie 
is at once an unusually simple and an un- 
usually complex man. For a politician, 
his public and private personalities fuse 
to a remarkable extent—he is what he 
seems, whether his mood is lofty or 
merely testy. Yet he is a difficult man 
to understand. “You don't really know 
Ed Muskie,” says one friend. “You may 
think you do, or you may sense him. 
But you don’t know him.” To some he 
is a political platitude, espousing hon- 
esty, sincerity, hard work, independence 
and loyalty. But he really believes in 
such ideals and lives by them. 

Muskie moves and works in a mea- 
sured cadence—slow, methodical, stud- 
ied. Says Gene Letourneau, a friend 

who sometimes hunts birds with him in 
Maine: “When Ed goes out in the woods, 
he is just as cautious as when he makes 
a big political decision. He wants, to 
know where he’s going. He always has 
the compass out.” EE 
His critics call such qualities inde- 
1 cisiveness. His staff finds the charge pe- 
~ culiar. They know Muskie as a tough, 

vd ding boss with extraordinarily 
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form bill this year, for exam- 
ple, there were some 65 amend- 
ments in the Senate. On each 
one, Muskie demanded a staff 
memo. Adding to the burden, 
Muskie made a major speech 
on the bill that required six re- 
drafts. He is a cool, cerebral 
and persistent plodder, insisting 
on thorough research, wary of 
hasty conclusions, suspicious of 
headline-grabbing pronounce- 
ments. Says George Mitchell, 
his deputy campaign director: 
“He’s simply not a guy who 
will do things because someone 
says he should. He demands 
to know the reasons." 

His Vesuvian temper is leg- 
S endary. One of his biographers, 
Theo Lippman Jr., reports that 
“he gave us ten interviews 
for the book [Muskie], and 
in the last one, we brought up the sub- 
ject of his temper. He lost his tem- 
per.” The Republican National Com- 
mittee, as part of its research on 
Muskie, has an affidavit from a Maine 
telephone operator swearing that during 
a Muskie vacation a few years ago, a tele- 
phone repairman had to go up to the 
Senator’s cottage three times to fix a 
phone that had been ripped off the 
wall. 

*He does blow his stack occasionally,” 
says Jane Muskie, “but then it’s over. 
Its probably a damned good reason 
why he doesn’t have an ulcer.” With 
all his temper, observes former Senator 
Albert Gore, “Muskie is a gentle man. 
He has a whimsical sense of humor 
that doesn’t go over the heads of peo- 
ple like Adlai’s sometimes did.” Set 
against his cautious decision-making 
processes, his temper would be a doubt- 


ful target for his political opponents. 4 


No one who knows Muskie can imag- 
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ine him making a major decision in 

fit of rage. a 
Although their characters are very dif. 

ferent, Muskie and Nixon share som 


‘qualities. Both are ill at ease in smali 


talk. During his trip to the Middle Ea 
and Europe last January, Muskie was oni 
viously uncomfortable in making little 
toasts and speeches at the endless qj 
lomatic receptions. Like Nixon, he ex 
ished his meetings with heads of state 
—Kosygin, Brandt and Anwar Sadat 
Employing a Nixonian phrase, Muskie 
says he liked “the mental combat.” 


Shadow Cabinet 


In part it was Muskie’s caution that 
caused him to delay for months in re- 
organizing his: staff, tooling it to the 
needs of a presidential candidate. As 
his campaign director, Muskie hired 42. 
year-old Berl Bernhard, a bright at. 
torney who used to be staff director of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission. Bern- 
hard quickly proved to be a demanding 
and effective organizer with a touch of 
humor. : 

It was a good choice, for Muskie is ab- 
sorbed by issues and bored by the de- 
tails of campaign organizing. All he 
requires from his manager is that op- 
erations run smoothly. But he uses his 
staff intensively as intellectual instru- 


ments. Twice a month, his legislative | 
aides prepare a 30- to 40-page, single- | 


spaced briefing book that covers major 
foreign and domestic events of the pre- 
vious two weeks. Muskie's latest book 
contains a long selection on the Middle 
East, another on developments since | 
Nixon's China initiative, a third on the | 
balance of payments. Chief Legislative | 
Assistant Dan Lewis assembles the ma- | 
terial, indexes it and puts it into a loose- | 
leaf notebook for Muskie's use. 
Muskie has assembled a shadow Cab- 


inet for advice and tutoring. Former Am- | Ay 


bassador Averell Harriman, 
former Defense Secretary 
Clark Clifford and former As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense 
Paul Warnke brief him on for- 
eign affairs and national se- 
curity. On economics, he con- 
sults Arthur Okun and Walter 
Heller, from Lyndon J ohnson$ 
Council of Economic Advisers, 
and Pierre Rinfret, a New 
York-based economic consul- | 
tant, who also advises Nixon | 
on occasion. The J ohnsonesque | 
cast of the group does not he 
Muskie’s image, 
Campaign Director 
Mitchell insists 
consults a much wider varie » 
of specialists, whose jdentitie | 
have not yet leaked out. 
Muskie's intelligence T £ 
nacious rather than spectacu i 
Says one of his economie. 
Visers: “What I’ve seen of N^ 
kie so far, I like very mo 
He sits still better, listens $ j 
ter than Hubert Humphrey: og 
example. If you are tâ i 
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about à quick flash of insight of the 
kind Jack Kennedy had all the time, 
one of the Democratic candidates have 
| at. Jt took us a while to get Muskie 
| home in on the subject, but after we 
i nally captured his attention, he was 
terrific.” o 5 

To handle communications, especially 
| qelevision, Muskie has Robert Squier, 
| who will try to re-create the success of 
| Muskie's 1970 Election Eve broadcast. 
| «pe has a totally integrated personality 
for television,” says Squier, who met 
| Muskie in 1968 when he was one 
| of Humphrey's television consultants, 
| Squier believes that Muskie has a great 
| advantage over the other potential can- 
didates, except John Lindsay, in using 
TV. Humphrey, says Squier, “can’t stop 
talking. He's too much, too hot for the 
medium. Bayh is interesting on the tube, 


Í | JOHN LINDSAY 
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ES BIRCH BAYH 

or- ; 

Ed | but it is difficult to find 45 consecutive 
Nek pecs of Bayh that make sense. Jack- 
yn's the 1s not good on television and nei- 
ers, ba 1$ McGovern. Harris may be the 
iew | est of the lot, but his personal ap- 
al | Pearance is not good. He has to lose 
SU- | about 30 pounds. Now he comes across 
XOD | aşa pi NE 

que |  «, & toady frog. 

ielP | ve quier likes to look past the con- 
uty | on to the general election. “I'll tell 
ge | dre, What I dream about," he says. “I 
ator) q àm about Muskie-Nixon debates. I 


jety | JE Say that television can win it for 
ities | it Skie, but I do think Muskie can win 


| ^9n television.” 
te The Money Thing 


ilar. 
ad-| 4 Principal problem now is raising 
dus-o $1,000,000 that Muskie will need 


uch ;, sustain and build his operation be- 
betsy the New Hampshire primary. Mus- 
, for ,* dislikes rattling the tin cup. When 
king hi Subject comes up, he grumbles: “This 
hey thing—my God.” Bee 
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But money troubles have already 
caused two staff cuts, necessitated sal- 
ary slashes among campaign workers 
Some simply became unpaid volun- 
teers—and spawned hard-to-come-by 
loans that will have to be repaid prompt- 
ly. Muskie has enlisted talented money- 
raisers—former Democratic National 
Committeeman Paul Ziffren in Los An- 
geles, Northeast Theater President Sum- 
ner Redstone in Boston, United Artists’ 
Arnold Picker in New York. But some 
major sources of Democratic campaign 
funds are still wary. “These guys,” says 
a Muskie agent, “want to make in- 
vestments, not contributions.” They want 
a Sure winner. Not until the fall and win- 
ter, if Muskie remains high in the opin- 
ton polls as the primaries approach, 
will some checkbooks begin opening. 

Muskie’s men are trying to set up or- 


GEORGE McGOVERN 


TED KENNEDY 


ganizations in all of the primary states, 
They want to be ready for a campaign 
in any one of the 23, although they 
know that entering all of them would 
cost a preposterous $12 million. They 
also know that as the campaign gathers 
momentum, all the other candidates are 
going to be gunning for the front run- 
ner, trying to knock him out in states 
where they think they can beat him. 
Muskie will present himself to voters 
as a healer and a unifier—striking the 
same “bring us together” theme that 
Richard Nixon sounded in his Inaugural 
Address. “I think the country wants to 
believe in itself again," says Muskie, 
“not only in its purpose or moral val- 
ues, but also its quality to achieve what- 
ever it sets as a national goal.” He uses 
the word manage repeatedly, suggesting 
that besides suffering from racial and 
ideological ills, the nation has become 
rather incompetent. "We're not even 


EUGENE McCARTHY 


thing that requires management,” 4 1 
says. “We have doubts about whethd jf 
we can manage our welfare program jf 
manage our environmental problems]! 
manage our city problems. This is à rat 
er traumatic American doubt. In thé 
area of management, we have alwayjih 
felt that we surpassed other peoples 
and now we are not so sure of it anyi 
more." [ 


The Marciszewskis 


It is characteristic of Muskie to em[]? 
phasize expertise rather than ideology 
His Maine background enforced a sensd 
of the practical. The son of a Polish im 
migrant tailor who anglicized the fam 
ily name from Marciszewski, Muskie) 
grew up in the mill town of Rumford ji} 
Fifty miles from the sea, Rumford is! 
not part of the Maine that Americans}, 
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see on postcards or during holidays. It 
lies in the sometimes impoverished wood 
country, among the mills that are at 
the heart of Maine’s economy. Muskie’s 
mother still lives there in a ramshackle 
neighborhood. 1 
If his boyhood was somewhat strait- 
ened, it was not particularly deprived 
or, as some biographers claim, deeply 
clouded by bigotries against "Polacks." 
Muskie took some heckling as a Polish 
child in predominantly French-Canadian 
Rumford, but it was nothing traumatic; 
Like the Muskies, the other townspeople 
were largely Roman Catholic, Muskie 1 
was an earnest student, and was pop- . 
ular enough in high school to become : 
president of the student council. He 
joined the debating squad and the bas- 
ketball team—as 2 substitute. At Maine's 
Bates College, working his way through, 
Muskie was elected class president and 
‘ is grades were 
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| where he graduated cum laude in 1939. 
After Navy duty in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific during World War II, Mus- 
| kie returned to practice law in Wa- 
! terville. In 1948 he married Jane Gray, 
|a bookkeeper, salesgirl and occasional 
| model in a local fashion shop. At- 
| tracted by the New Deal, Muskie had 
joined the Maine Democratic Party 
| and. successfully run for the state leg- 
islature in 1946. Democrats were such 
| a novelty that he soon became the Dem- 
| ocratic house floor leader. In 1954 he 
| was elected Governor, partly because 
thousands of down-Easters were simply 
looking for an alternative to granitic 
Republicanism. 
- In an effort to attract new income 
and jobs to the state, Muskie formed 
the Industrial Development Agency, 
which in subsequent years has become 
a villain to environmentalists. Otherwise, 
he earned a reputation as a progressive 
Governor and rapidly became the state's 
most popular personality. In 1958, af- 
ter two terms in the Governors man- 
sion, Muskie ran for the Senate against 
the incumbent, Frederick Payne, who 
had had the bad luck to be involved in 
the Bernard Goldfine scandal. 


"Mr. Clean" 


In his 13 years in the Senate, Mus- 

kie has become known for his thor- 
oughness and competence. "He is the 
best of us all," says Montana's Senator 
Lee Metcalf. “If I rated all Senators 
on a scale of 100, Muskie would be 
first.” As a legislator, Muskie has prob- 
ably made his greatest impact in pro- 
moting environment-protection bills, 
even before ecology became a crusade, 
As chairman of the Air and Water Pol- 
lution Subcommittee, he wrote the 1963 
Clean Air Act, the initial major federal 
statute aimed at curbing air pollution. 
ft was the first of a series of antipol- 
lution bills whose authorship earned him 
— rhe title “Mr. Clean." In 1965 he wrote 
© the Water Quality Act, establishing the 
Saera] Wate: Pollution Control Admin- 
xd creating a Walter quality 


BURTON BERINSKY 


Although Muskie is the acknowledged 
Senate authority on environment leg- 
islation, Ralph Nader’s raiders last year 
issued an air-pollution report that sharp- 
ly criticized his 1967 clean-air amend- 
ments for establishing regional instead 
of national air-quality standards. “Mus- 
kie," said the Nader paper, "has never 
seemed inclined (either politically or 
temperamentally) toward taking a tough 
stand against private industry." The find- 
ings were accurate in some ways but un- 
fair to Muskie in others. Even the raid- 
ers conceded that in 1967 Congress 
would not have approved national emis- 
sion standards. Muskie's proposals have 
steadily gotten tougher as public con- 
cern over pollution has made stronger 
laws possible. 


Voting Record 


There is one area in which Muskie 
has been lenient on industry. On the 
issue of free trade v. protectionism, he 
has generally been a mild protectionist, 
reflecting his Maine constituents’ fears 
of foreign competition in the shoe’ and 
textile industries. Otherwise, Muskie’s 
voting record in the Senate is far more 
liberal than his current centrist image 
would suggest.. Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action gave him a 91% “right” 
grade on the last session; Kennedy, Bayh 
and McGovern all scored less than 90% . 
The A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s COPE (Committee on 
Political Education) scoreboard from 
1959 to 1970 gave him 60 “right” votes 
and only two “wrong”—a pro-labor rec- 
ord matched or surpassed by only eight 
other Senators. 

On questions of civil liberties, his 
record is equally liberal. He denounced 
the Nixon Administration’s District 
crime bill, with its no-knock and pre- 
ventive-detention provisions. He has at- 
tacked the FBI for its surveillance of 
an Earth Day rally he addressed last 
year. 


* In front row: Wife Jane, Grandson Ethan 
Allen and Muskie. Rear: Ernest, Ellen, Ed- 
mund Jr. Martha, Melinda, Stephen and his 
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WEDDING DAY, 1948. 


„Muskie has joined in proposing a spe- 
lal White House office on drug abuse 
‘td a program that would spend $340 
Jillion—nearly double the present fed- 
uu expenditure—to : establish local 
| |''atment centers for drug addicts., He 
jun also count legislative contributions 
ver the years in housing, urban af- 
f ae revenue sharing and welfare 
eform. 
In 1966 Muskie saved L.B.J.’s Model 
ties program from Senate defeat by 
ii Xereise of homespun eloquence. The 
nl Passed by a surprising 53-22 ma- 
By. Says Senate Majority Leader 
© Mansfield: "Senator Muskie is 


i 


[* only Senator I’ve known in my 19cc.durietiobiso i5, te make. up 
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years here who has been able to change 
a large number of votes to get a cer- 
tain piece of legislation through.” 

His record on Viet Nam, however, is 
a liability in the eyes of many Dem- 
ocrats, especially those who tried to get 
the 1968 Democratic platform commit- 
tee to adopt a strong antiwar plank. In 
January of 1968, Muskie wrote a pri- 
vate letter to L.B.J. urging a bombing 
halt as a step toward a negotiated set- 
tlement. Seven months later he defended 
the President’s policy by supporting the 
convention's majority plank on Viet 
Nam, which leaves him open now to a 
charge of political expediency. Muskie 
tries to minimize the zeal with which 
he backed the plank. 

Since Viet Nam is no longer the po- 
litical issue that it was, voters may 
not be much bothered by the fact that 
Muskie did not oppose the war ear- 
lier. Besides, he was hardly alone. It 
was, one close associate says, “a case 
of Muskie not trusting his basic in- 
stincts, He sensed something was deep- 
ly wrong, but it was another case of 
his feeling he didn’t have enough facts. 
In the future, he will trust his own in- 


‘stincts to a greater degree.” 


The Last Vacation 


Muskie and his growing family oc- 
cupy a colonial house in suburban Be- 
thesda. A light drinker who likes an 
occasional Manhattan or martini, he 
avoids the Washington cocktail circuit, 
preferring to entertain small groups of 
neighbors at dinner. Among his best 
friends is Michigan’s Senator Philip 
Hart, and the Harts are frequent din- 
ner guests. 

Muskie likes to read at least two 
hours a day—mostly committee reports, 
although he recently found time for Fu- 
ture Shock and The French Lieutenant's 
Woman. But the campaign increasingly 
encroaches. He is an amateur photog- 
rapher with a taste for artistic shots, 
like dew on a cobweb. He takes his 
Roman Catholic religion seriously, and 
his staff has learned that a sure way to in- 
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that does not include time for Sunday | 


Mass. He is an old-fashioned, even Vic- 
torian father, although not a strict dis- 


ciplinarian. "I can remember being | 


spanked only two times," says his old- 
est son Steve, now 22. 

For four weeks before Labor Day, 
Muskie sequestered himself and his fam- 
ily in his rambling house at Kennebunk 
Beach. It was probably the last real va- 
cation he will enjoy until after the Dem- 
ocratic Convention, and Muskie savored 
it. He would rise at 6 for a swim in 
the icy Atlantic, then jog back through 
the coastal fog. Then he would light a 
fire in the fireplace and read until lunch- 
time. After eating, he would slip through 
a hole in the hedge to the next-door Web- 
hannet Golf Club, where he would play 
what a friend calls “medicare golf.” Mus- 
kie broke his back in a fall 18 years 
ago while fixing up his house in Maine. 
As a result, his golf swing is awkward. 
Still, in an intense, flailing exercise, he 
somehow manages to shoot in the mid- 
90s. One of the first times he played, 
he shot a hole-in-one, and he has been 
trying ever since to regain that glory. 

What Edmund Muskie is now at- 
tempting politically is surely as difficult. 
His role as front runner is working qui- 
etly in his favor, and he has none of 
the slickness and insincerity associated 
with many politicians. But there is a 
real danger in his candidacy: he could be- 
come vaguely boring. An Olympian in- 


dependence, a Lincolnesque candor can | 


become dull in the unpredictable psy- 


chology of a long campaign. Qi 


Muskie's moral heft, his air of perm - 


sonal and political authenticity could” 
be effective against Richard Nixon in. 
the general election. The question now 
is whether Muskie will survive that long, 


or be eliminated in one of the pri- 


maries or at the convention. His cam- 
paign has, like the candidate 

certain steadiness, equilibrium rather 
than passion. Whether it is enough to 
be the sober centrist in a divided party re- 
mains to be seen, as does Muskie's ca- 


ity to adapt, grow and learn now 
PS dischi se is beginning in earnest. 
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MURPHY 
The breakdown is total. 


CRIME 
Taking Dirty Money 


For New York City's finest it was 
one of their busiest weeks. No sudden 
summer crime wave was bothering the 
men in blue. They were trying to cope 
with something more disconcerting: the 
biggest shake-up the police department 
has known in more than 20 years. Com- 
missioner Patrick Murphy had heads 
rolling with considerable speed. A month 
ago he removed the top two officials of 
the narcotics division and transferred 
16 other commanders. Last week he de- 
moted two inspectors and removed six 
precinct captains. He replaced the high- 
tanking chief of patrol with Inspector 
Donald Cawley, who was promoted past 
72 others with more seniority. He 
reached out of the city to appoint a for- 
mer chief of police from Long Island 
to. head a new criminal-justice bureau. 
A wave of resentment swept through 
the station houses; Edward J. Kiernan, 
president of the Patrolmen's Benevolent 
Association, accused Murphy of “the 
systematic destruction of the finest po- 
lice department in the world.” 

Murphy acted because evidence of po- 
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lice corruption had grown too massive 
to ignore. Two separate investigations 
—one by the State Commission of In- 
vestigation, the other by the city’s Knapp 
Commission—had turned up more than 
a few “bad apples,” as the police like 
to describe their erring members. Elite 
units like the narcotics squad were re- 
puted to be filled with men who were 
pushing drugs instead of trying to stop 
their spread. It had become frequent 
practice for a patrolman to turn in 
part of the narcotics he had picked up 
in a raid and keep the other part to be 
sold. In one instance a patrolman ar- 
rested a pusher on the street, while a de- 
tective seized the opportunity to bur- 
glarize the pusher’s home. In another 
case two cops supplied heroin to an ad- 
dict until her horrified boy friend went 
to the commissioner’s office. One of 
the cops pleaded guilty and was sen- 
tenced to a year in jail; the other was 
merely dismissed from the force. 
Personality Conflict. A cop who was 
not on the take was expected not to in- 
form on fellow officers. The normal pro- 
cedure would be for him to tell his 
superior officer that he had a *per- 
sonality conflict" with his partner; the 
pair would then be reassigned while 
the shakedowns continued uninterrupt- 
ed. The honest cop who did turn in an- 
other member of the force might be 
putting his own life in danger—and no 
action was likely to be taken against 
the offender. In an interim report is- 
sued last July, the Knapp Commission 
said that the "rookie who comes into 
the department is faced with the situ- 
ation where it is easier for him to be- 
come corrupt than to remain honest." 
The Lindsay administration was slow 
to react. Four years ago, Sergeant Da- 
vid Durk and Patrolman Frank Serpico 
went to city hall with names and dates 
on how cops were being paid off. Lind- 
say would not see them for fear of un- 
dermining his police commissioner, 
Howard Leary. An aide explained that 
the mayor was worried about the ap- 
proaching hot summer and did not want 
to do anything to antagonize the police. 
In desperation, Serpico, 
Durk and a group of oth- 
er officers went to the New 
York Times last year to 
tell their story. The editors 
were impressed and decid- 
ed to publish it. Once pub- 
lic pressure began to build 
up, the mayor appointed 
the Knapp Commission, 
which got its initial infor- 
mation from the men Lind- 
say refused to meet. The 
commission rapped Lind- 
say for being partly to 
blame for the corruption 
and charged that Leary, 
who resigned as commis- 
sioner last September, has 
a “lot to answer for in fail- 
ing to provide leadership 
in the field." 
hin. Gud ED. 
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commissioner eleven months apo t 
clean up the mess. He has the c 
dentials for the job. After serving i 
the force in New York City, he A 
came police chief of Syracuse, then P 
rector of public safety in Washingto 3 
D.C., and most recently police comm 
missioner in Detroit. Looking more like 
a college professor than a cop, he hae 
a B.A. in social studies and a master’s de d 
gree in public administration. For all 
his experience and training, he is ap. 
palled by the extent of the corruption 
“There has been a total breakdown of 
discipline," he says. "When I was a co 
in New York, narcotics payments wen 
anathema. Oh, you’d hear talk of it in 
the locker room, but it was scorned,” 
Today, many cops are just as willing to 
take "dirty" money from drugs as they 
are to receive “clean” payoffs from gam- 
bling. While gambling shakedowns bring 
the police an estimated $7,000,000 to 
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CAWLEY 
The temptation is terrific. 


$12 million a year, according to joint | 
state legislative committee estimates, | 
narcotics operations are many times as | 
profitable. “The temptation for cops In | 
narcotics these days is terrific,” says 
Murphy. “The money is everywhere. 
Fortunes are being made. It’s not just 
the Mob that is involved now. Every- ii 
one is in it." 

He is particularly worried about the | 
younger men on the force. "Within | 
the department there is a real genen f 
ation gap. Many younger mer o 
have the respect for the job that t s | 
older men raised in the Depressio 
had. To them the job is simply à way | 
to make a buck." In a society give? | 
to self-indulgence, where everybo 
seems to be d Sel 
nothing, the underpaid police. 
after on years) are asking, Why.» 
me?" Murphy's job is to answer ; 
question. Somehow he 
the police, of all peop 
does not pay. 
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It was one of the more unusual Alfred 


I Hitchcock double features. There on a 
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park bench alongside the Thames sat the 
great director himself, holding a head 
that was a duplicate of his own. Actually 
the head will be used to carry on the 
Hitchcock tradition of including a shot 
of himself in each of his pictures; it be- 
longs to a rotund dummy *victim" that 
will be found floating face up on the 
Thames in his 55th movie, Frenzy. 

Steal This Book is a do-it-yourself 
guide to revolution by Yippie Abbie 
Hoffman. It has earned hefty profits 
from. 200,000 customers who have ig- 
nored the title and forked over $1.95 
each. But does Abbie really deserve all 
the loot he is getting? Not according to 


-Tom Forcade, who charged before a 


counterculture kangaroo court of Man- 
hattan radicals that Abbie owes him 
some $8,500 for editing and helping pub- 


lish the book. And not according to 
| Izak Haber, who says he conceived the 


idea for Steal, did 90% of the research, 


| wrote a 700-page manuscript that Abbie 


merely edited, and was promised 10% 
(but is getting only 224%) of the royal- 
ties. “It was a brute-force rip-off,” says 
Haber. Abbie, who decided not to appear 
at the “trial,” denies it all. “An unmiti- 
gated lie,” he countered. “I wrote the 
book, it’s my style, and you name me one 


researcher that ever got 224% of the roy- 


alties of a book.” 


= The party in Manhattan for his 70th 
birthday was of the surprise variety, 


but Roy Wilkins, executive director of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, had a 


E. speech ready anyway. *Some days it's 
"optimism, some days sheer frustration,” 


Wilkins said in describing his 40 years 
with the N.A.A.C.P. “But optimism pre- 
vails. If I didn’t believe it was possible 
for minority groups in this country to 
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ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
A head in London. 


achieve equality by using the tools with- 
in the System, I would have given up 
long ago-" Said Toastmaster Thurgood 
Marshall, the first black man to sit on 
the Supreme Court: "The world is a 
whole lot better for what you have 
done, so the only toast is just ‘Thank 
you, Roy.’” 

It was “roll 'em" time on the Young 
Winston set at Swansea, and the place 
was crawling with make-believe Chur- 
chills. There was Simon Ward, 28, play- 
ing Winston the war correspondent, Mi- 
chael Audreson, 14, portraying Churchill 
as a schoolboy, and Anne Bancroft in 
the role of Winston’s mother, Jennie. 
Suddenly by the sheerest coincidence 
some real McCoys showed up: Member 
of Parliament Winston Churchill, 
grandson of the great man, and 
his son Randolph made their ap- 
pearance to watch the filming of 
a battle scene. Commented young 
Randolph during a lull in the 
sound effects: “I suppose they have 
run out of caps.” 


Halfway round the world, in 
Burbank, Calif., Presidential Ad- 
viser Henry Kissinger took a brief 
vacation from his duties at the 
Western White House in San Cle- 
mente to visit another movie set 
with his children,* Elizabeth, 12, 
and David, 10. After watching 
Pop Singer Bobby Sherman film- 
ing a new TV series called Get- 
ting Together, the goggle-eyed Kis- 
singer kids breathlessly asked for 
his autograph. 


* From a marriage that ended in di- 


she 
have her baptized at a Roman Cath. 
olic church in Cookstown, and h " 
given her the name of Roisin Eliz 
abeth. But Unwed Mother Bernadette 
Devlin, Ulster’s flamboyant civil rights 
crusader, still refuses to give anoth i 
name: the father of her two-week-old 


daughter. Not only that, Bernadette aq.’ 


mitted, but there is little likeli 
that she will marry him or er 
else. "The only persons concerned 
with the prospect of my getting mar. 
ried,” she said, “are people who are con 
sidering. marrying me. And at. the 
moment I can’t think of any.” 

In Amsterdam to lead off a seven. 
day European Congress for Evangeli- 
zation, Billy Graham had only good 
things to say about teen-agers. “The 
Jesus Revolution which is taking place 
in America will soon spread to Eu- 
rope,” he promised. “It’s the greatest 
movement the country has ever known.” 
Having evaluated a new phenomenon 
Billy turned to an older one: Putting 
on shabby clothes and glasses (“because 
I didn’t want to be recognized, espe- 
cially not by Americans”), he visited Am- 
sterdam’s famous red-light district. Why? 
“I felt the urge to tell the people there: 
‘Why don’t you go. to Jesus, where 
you'll find real happiness? But I did 
not; I only wanted to watch what goes 
on there.” 


"Richard Nixon will probably emerge 
as one of the greatest Presidents the 
United States has ever had,” said the 
American salesman upon his arrival in 
Sydney, Australia. “If everyone could 
have the opportunity of meeting and 
knowing him personally, he’d have 85% 


to 90% of the electorate straightaway.” | 


After that objective appraisal of his 
brother, Francis Donald 


and one year older. 
make all the public statements." 


À 2172 Ë 
KISSINGERS & ACTOR SHERMAN 
A visit in Burbank. 


Nixon revealed | 
a little more about himself. "They call | 
me ‘Big Don.’ I'm larger than Richard | 
I let my brother | 


wil raise the child herself E 
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Some airlines tend 


ggj © put their new girls on their 747s. the sophisticated equipment weve | 
| Maybe you've noticed. designed to mak easier for them and 
But at BOAC, only our most experienced for you. 
stewardesses get the job. They learn an entirely new system 
Even then they have to spend 9 days of working-a system no other airline uses. 
Ñ ^ our training centre, learning the difference It means each stewardess actually 
$ | “tween being a good stewardess and being serves fewer passengers (and has moretime 
» | 38ood 747 stewardess. to look after them) than on a conventional 
/4|, Andasa747 wouldn't quite go through aircraft. E 
di the classroom door, we piled full-scale The fact is, we believe youre more — 
i mock-up. interested in how much service there is in a 
V The inside is an exact replica of an plane than how many seats there | 
3 [ual cabin, where the girls can get toknow are in it. , : 


All the 47needed was BOAC service. 99— AC 
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The Buses Are Running 

It is schooltime again, and across the 
land last week children gathered up 
their lunch boxes and book bags and 
boarded buses for school. For thousands 
of children in both North and South, 
the buses took them a good deal far- 
ther than they had ever traveled to class- 
es before. New court-ordered busing 
programs were being tested in hundreds 
of school districts, and while there was 
undeniable confusion and more than a 
smattering of residual resentment, most 
classes opened in an atmosphere of rel- 
ative tranquillity. 

The calm was perhaps a tribute more 
to the average American’s traditional re- 
spect for the law than to firm guidance 
from his top lawmakers and executors. 
Last month President Nixon openly dis- 
avowed a busing plan for the Austin, 
Texas, school system that had been 
mapped out by Health, Education and 
Welfare Secretary Elliot Richardson, 
and warned federal officials that busing 
operations should be pressed only to 
the “minimum required by law.” Last 
week Richardson returned from a long 
vacation to announce that he was in 


| “complete agreement" with the Pres- 


ident's stance. He also reported that 
Nixon was pleased by “the remarkable 
degree of public understanding" dis- 
played in the South despite "court re- 
quirements that have carried desegre- 
gation much farther than anywhere else 
in the country." 
Trouble Spofs. Adding to the con- 
fusion of an already muddled issue, 
Chief Justice Warren Burger chose the 
moment to declare that the Supreme 
Court's Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg decision of last spring did not real- 
ly mean what some courts seemed to 
think it meant—that the law required 
enough busing to achieve an equal ra- 
cial balance in every school within à 
school district. Not so, said Burger, in an 
Siter dictum to a decision that substan- 
Winston-Salem, N.C., busing 
if federal and school officials 
y: the opinion carefully, he 


CHARRED REMAINS OF BOMBED PONTIAC, MICH., BUSES 
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ment that “the constitutional command 
to desegregate schools does not mean 
that every school in every community 
must always reflect the racial compo- 
sition of the school system as a whole.” 
By thus accentuating the negative, Burg- 
er appeared to make it even more dif- 
ficult for beleaguered school authorities 
to implement busing plans. Said one of- 
ficial: “Swann was supposed to be a 
landmark, but it’s beginning to look 
like more of a barrier.” 

Taken together, the statements by 
Richardson and Burger amounted to' 
an invitation for foot-dragging on the 
busing issue. As it turned out, there 
were protests, but not all. the trouble 
spots were in the South and not all 
were created by reactionary whites. 
Some of the most notable: 
> In Alabama, Governor George Wal- 
lace continued to defy court orders. 
Last month the irascible Governor told 
a white girl to report to the predom- 
inantly white high school in her neigh- 
borhood rather than submit to busing, 
ordered the reopening of a junior high 
school in a solidly black area (it had 
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been closed by court decree) and in gen- 
eral challenged President Nixon to put 
his antibusing sentiments into practice. 
A federal court ruled "meaningless" 
Wallace's decision on the school re- 
opening, so last week he rammed 
through the Alabama house an anti- 
busing bill that permits parents to keep 
their children in neighborhood schools 
if they deem busing hazardous to their 
health. Also, in an amendment to a gen- 
eral appropriations bill, the school 
boards are forbidden the use of state 
funds for busing. 
» In the Charlotte-Mecklenburg, N.C., 
school district that provided the test 
case for the Swann decision, local of- 
ficials tried a perversely ingenious con- 
cept to offset the consequences of bus- 
ing. Under the plan, high school se- 
niors scheduled for busing could swap 
schools with classmates of their own 
race. This meant that a middle- or upper- 
class white might be able to find a 
poor white friend who would take his 
place in a predominantly black school 
for a price—just as some of their fore- 
bears had sent off paid substitutes to 
the Civil War. The plan was scotched 
when rumors began circulating of under- 
the-table payments of up to $500 a 
head. 
> In Pontiac, Mich., a tough factory 
town, ten school buses were fire-bombed 
in a parking lot on the eve of the open- 
ing of püblic schools. Despite that, the 
school board intends to begin busing 
this week, with each bus provided with 
a monitor (unarmed). Meanwhile, irate 
parents have been filing a paper snow- 
storm of harassment suits, charging that 
the buses were unsafe, and the drivers 1n- 
adequately trained. They had the s 
port of a state legislator with the D. 
ensian misnomer of John W. Law, X ir 
flagrantly urged parents to keep e 
children out of school rather than © d 
busing orders. The Pontiac school Pm 
warned parents that any such re e 
will gain them only a subpoena to u A 
venile court. But a few progressive AED 
leaders were campaigning for bus! 
under the slogan “Make It 


Work.” " 
->In San Francisco, a form of T 
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PROTESTER IN CHINATOWN 
But most tried to make it work. 


verse prejudice is at work in Chinatown. 
Last spring the school board approved 
a court-ordered plan that included a pro- 
vision for busing several thousand Chi- 
nese children out of their teeming 
ghetto. But the Chinese Parents Com- 
mittee is looking for a way to block 
the order. Basically, they fear a fur- 
ther dilution of the waning sense of cul- 
tural heritage among their young. The 
Chinese do not want their children’s 
sense of identity corrupted by mingling 
with white youngsters. Says Dr. Den- 
nis Wong, a leader in the Chinese com- 
munity: “We have a saying that it 
takes ten years to plant a tree and it 
takes 100 years to cultivate a person.” 

Despite these isolated difficulties, most 
parents, school officials and politicians 
seemed to be genuinely trying to carry 
out busing orders with a minimum of 
fuss and at least a modicum of good 
will. The moderate view of the incen- 
diary issue of busing was probably best 
expressed by Governor Reubin Askew 
of Florida. In a speech delivered in 
Gainesville last week, Askew agreed that 
the very concept of busing was oner- 
ous. “Busing,” he said, “certainly is an ar- 
lificial and inadequate instrument of 
change, Nobody really wants it—not 
You, not me, not the people, not the 
School boards—not even the courts. 
et,” Askew added, “the law demands, 
and Tightly so, that we put an end to seg- 
| Tegation in our society.” - 


i Dividing the Cake 

For years, middle-class parents of 

| School-age children have fled the cities 

to inviting suburbs, to take advantage 

| 9 their superior school systems. They 

| Were better because the property was 

| Ucher there, and the property taxes that 

i "Ipport most school systems produced 

| nore Money for better buildings, better 

| *achers, better facilities. Poorer districts 

5 the cities simply could not compete. 
comes. were lower, property values 

Were lower and there were far moge.o, 
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Kids crowded into far less space. Even 
if tax rates were raised to the limit, the 
resulting income could not provide any- 
thing but minimal schooling. 

Last week a decision by the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court threatened to 
upset this long-accepted economic im- 
balance. In Serrano v. Ivy Baker Priest 
(who is treasurer of California), the 
court ruled, by a margin of 6 to 1, that 
the state's system of funding schools 
through local property taxes is uncon- 
Stitutional because it violates the 14th 
Amendment's equal-protection clause. 
Wrote the court: *We have determined 
that this funding scheme invidiously dis- 
criminates against the poor because it 
makes the quality of a child's edu- 
cation a function of the wealth of his par- 
ents and neighbors." Potentially, Ser- 
rano v. Priest is the most far-reaching 
court ruling on schooling since Brown 
v. Board of Education in 1954, which 
held that separate public educational fa- 
cilities were inherently unequal. The 
case will probably be appealed to the 
U.S. Supreme Court—with consequenc- 
es that no one can predict. 

Challenge to the System. The de- 
cision climaxed a three-year court bat- 
tle begun in the name of John Ser- 
rano Jr., a twelve-year-old pupil, by a 
group of Los Angeles parents who chal- 
lenged the state’s property-tax system. 
(Their suit was filed by Derrick Bell, 
now Harvard University’s first black 
law professor.) The system they chal- 
lenged fairly well represents the pat- 
tern of educational financing in most 
states, About 56% of California’s school 
funds come from property taxes raised 
at the local level, while the state 
kicks in about 35% (most of the bal- 
ance is provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment). That ties better than half of 
a school’s budget directly to the tax 
base in its district. 

As the court pointed out, the tax 
base in California elementary school 
districts, which depends on the assessed 
valuation of real property within their 
borders, ranged from a low of $103 
to a high of $952,156. For example, 
it cited the disparities between the 
Los Angeles County districts of Bald- 
win Park and Beverly Hills. The lat- 


BEVERLY HILLS HIGH SCHOOL 


ter, of course, is one of the wealthie 
communities in the country, while Bali 
win Park is a blue-collar, civil servi | 
suburb boxed in by industrial tax hal 


vens. According to 1968-69 figured) 
homeowners in Baldwin Park paid a ret 
atively high school-tax rate of $5.43) 
per $100 of assessed property valuation]! 
while in plush residential Beverly Hilly} 
owners were paying only $2.38. Ye 
even though Baldwin Park receive 
more state aid than Beverly Hills 
each of its children got only $577.49: 
worth of education that year, whillj 
their counterparts in the wealthier subji 
urb received $1,231.72 a head. Wrot: 
the court: “We cannot agree that Bald]: 


] 


win Park residents care less about edi 
ucation than those in Beverly Hilli 
solely because Baldwin Park spends) 
less than $600 per child while Bevi 
erly Hills spends over $1,200." I 

Irrelevant Factor. The result, thet! 
court noted, is unwarranted inequity, 
“Affluent districts can have their cake]! 
and eat it too; they can provide a high- 
quality education for their children}! 
while paying lower taxes. Poor districts, | 
by contrast, have no cake at all. Ti EA 
allot more educational dollars to the chil-!) 
dren of one district than to those of an- 
other merely because of the fortuitous’) 
presence of such property is to make. | 
the quality of a child's education de-|) 
pendent upon the location of private, 
commercial and industrial establish- 
ments. Surely, this is to rely on the 
most irrelevant of factors as the basis 1 
for educational financing.” 

In California, one immediate result * 
of the decision may well be the re- — 
vival of a bill—narrowly defeated last + 
year—that would tax property uniformly | 
throughout the state at $3.75 per | 
$100 of assessed valuation and distribute | 
the proceeds equally to schools at an es- i 
timated $800 per pupil (Hawaii al- | 
ready has a statewide tax system). 
Elsewhere, Serrano y. Priest gave im- 
petus to suits already filed in several 
states and stirred Assemblyman Stanley 
Harwood of New York to announce ^ 
last week that he would make a sim- 
ilar challenge to "require the. state 
to undertake the basic costs of public 
education." 


hn inherited enzyme deficiency, the dis- 
sase begins to affect infants at about 
Kix months of age, causes brain deteri- 
ration, and usually kills the patient be- 
Fore his fifth birthday. Science has yet 
to discover either a cure or a treat- 
ent. But doctors at Baltimore's, John 
F. Kennedy Institute believe that they 
can prevent it. In a unique experiment 
to bring genetics to the community, 
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KABACK CONDUCTING TAY-SACHS TEST 
Essential enzyme. ` 


they are seeking to identify those who 
carry the deadly Tay-Sachs gene so 
that the birth of doomed infants can 
be avoided. 

The Baltimore program owes its or- 
igin to several recent scientific discov- 
eries in the field of molecular biology. 
One was the identification of the en- 
zyme hexosaminidase-A, the lack of 
which causes Tay-Sachs disease. An- 
other was the development of a tech- 
nique for taking cells from the amni- 
otic fluid, the clear, amber liquid in 
which the developing fetus floats, and an- 
alyzing the cells for the presence—or ab- 
sence—of the essential enzyme. The 
most important step, however, was per- 


fecting a simple blood test to identify - 


adults who carry the defective gene but 
are themselves unaffected by it. : 
Pulpit Participation. The screening 
campaign is being conducted by Dr. Mi- 
el Kaback, an assistant professor of 
ics at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
i of Medicine, and Dr. 
the National Conc In- 
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netic counseling program requires three 
things. First, the population at risk must 
be easily identifiable. Second, there must 
be a simple, inexpensive method of de- 
tecting carriers of the disease. "Third, 
there must be a means of diagnosing 
the disease in utero." Many diseases 
meet two of the three criteria. Tay- 
Sachs is the only disease that meets all 
three. 

There are more than 240,000 Jews 
in the Baltimore-Washington area, and 
the doctors decided to focus on those 
most likely to bear children: 80,000 peo- 
ple between the ages of 18 and 43. To 
reach and test this high-risk population, 
Kaback and Zeiger sought the support 
of local rabbis and leaders of Jewish or- 
ganizations. Few refused to provide it. 
Rabbis took to their pulpits to inform 
their congregations about the disease 
and to urge them to participate in the ex- 
periment. Jewish women's organizations 
not only distributed thousands of leaf- 
lets but provided volunteers to conduct 
the actual screenings. "This," said Ka- 
back, *was a program by the community 
for the community." 

More than 1,800 people, most of 
them young married couples, showed 
up for the first screening in May at a Be- 
thesda synagogue. Housewives handled 
the paperwork; while volunteer doctors, 
many of them interns from Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, drew the blood samples 
which were then sent to the Kennedy In- 
stitute for analysis. Since then, nearly 
6,000 more people have turned out for 
similar sessions at community centers 
and religious schools. All were asked, 
though not required, to pay $5 to help 
cover the cost of the program, which is 
sponsored in part by the Maryland De- 
partment of Health and Mental Hy- 
giene. Almost all did, for the screening, 
even if it should lead to further testing 
and therapeutic abortion, is a bargain 
compared with the agony of having a 
Tay-Sachs child, to say nothing of the as- 
tronomical medical bills that accumulate 
before the child dies. 

Chain Letter. Thus far, the screening 
program has produced few surprises. Ka- 
back's team has identified individual car- 
riers at the rate of about one in 30. 
Because the gene is recessive, both par- 
ents must carry it for their children to 
be in danger. Even if both parents do 
have the trait, the chances of the child 
getting Tay-Sachs are one in four. So 
far, the program has identified four cou- 
ples in which both husband and wife 
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lisease, she elected to have an abor 
tion. The second mother of a Ta i 
Sachs child allowed herself to Peconi 
pregnant again once she knew that am- 
niotic tests could guide her decision 
whether to bear the child. : 

“Four months ago, 98% of the 
Jews in the Baltimore-Washington area 
had never even heard of Tay-Sachs dis- 
ease," says Dr. Kaback. “Now, 95% 
know what it is." More important, a sig- 
nificant number are doing something 
about it. Not only are Baltimoreans con- 
tinuing to have themselves screened 
for the defective gene, but, in chain-let. 
ter fashion, many of those found to 
carry the trait have been contacting 
relatives to urge that they, too, be 
tested. 

Eventually, the Baltimore approach 
could be applied to other inherited haz- 
ards. Says Kaback: “There is nothing ex- 
perimental about our tests. They are 
accurate and effective. What is exper- 
imental is the program itself. We’re try- 
ing to see if we can deliver genetics 
—education and counseling—to a large 
community.” As far as the Baltimore- 
Washington area’s Jewish community 
is concerned, the effort is succeeding. 


The New Math of Addiction 


How do authorities arrive at heroin 
addiction figures? They count known ha- 
bitual users, of course, such as those 
who are arrested and those who sign 
up for treatment programs. But such fig- 
ures account for only a fraction of 
the addict population. To arrive at an 
overall estimate, officials in many cit- 
ies project from the number of over- 
dose deaths, one commonly used cri- 
terion being 200 addicts for each 
fatality. A new study in Washington, 
D.C., indicates that because some over- 
dose deaths have gone undetected, the 
number of active users may be even high- 
er than previously estimated. 

Dr. Robert DuPont of Washington's 
Narcotics Treatment Administration Te- 
ports this new math of addiction in a 
New England Journal of Medicine aT- 
ticle. Like most major U.S. cities, Wash- 
ington is experiencing an alarming her- 
oin epidemic. The number of narcotic 
arrests in the city rose by 462470 be- 
tween 1967 and 1970; drug-related 
crimes, such as robbery, theft and pros- 
titution, also increased dramatically. In 
1967 a total of 21 Washingtonians were 
known to have succumbed to heroin 
overdoses, and using the ratio of 200 ad- 
dicts per overdose, officials estimated 
the city’s addict population then at 4,200. 
The figure for last year by that mea- 
sure should have been 10,400. ge 

But even this depressing statistic 
was optimistic, DuPont believes, because 
officials now have evidence that many 
overdose deaths were undetected. In 
July 1970 the District of Columbia cor- 
oner began including a complete drug 
screening test in all autopsies performe 
on persons between the ages of 
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stituted, the number of deaths attrib- 
Ited to drugs soared, and during the 
hst six months of 1970, the coroner iden- 
ified 42 of these deaths as resulting 
rom overdose. This pushed the yearly 
bverdose rate to 84 and sent the addict 
ensus climbing to 16,800. 

DuPont’s report may have broad im- 
blications for authorities in other U.S. 
hities. Officials in New York City, who 
base their figures heavily on police, hos- 
bital and treatment-program records 
lather than on the kind of screening 
how performed in the capital, estimate 
hat there are 150,000 heroin addicts 
jn the nation's largest city. Washington's 
experience suggests that the New York 
gure may be far too low. 


Aid from an Ancient Animal 


Though motorists who must swerve 
to avoid hitting them on roads through- 
out the Southwest may think otherwise, 
armadillos do have their uses. The little 
armored anteaters are edible, and their 
shells can be used to make novelty 
items like bowls and baskets. Now it 
seems that these primeval-looking an- 
imals may get a role in man's efforts to 
cure an ancient disease. Researchers at 
the Gulf South Research Institute in 
New Iberia, La., and at the U.S. Pub- 
ic Health Service Hospital in nearby 
Carville believe that armadillos may be 
ideal test animals for leprosy research. 
-No species shares man's natural sus- 
ceptibility to leprosy, and thus far no ar- 
tificially infected animal has lived long 
enough for the slow-developing disease 
to reach the later, progressive stages in 
"which it can be fully studied. None, 
that is, except armadillos. Gulf South re- 
searchers report that an armadillo in- 
fected with the leprosy bacillus has sur- 
vived well into leprosy’s progressive 
phase. They now hope to raise a whole 
Jaboratory colony of leprous armadillos 
and use them to study a malady that 
“until now has been completely observ- 
able only in humans. 
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GIRL SURVEYS POLLUTED LAKE LUGANO 


ENVIRONMENT 


Rescuing Swiss Lakes 

Switzerland's travel posters and bro- 
chures still stress the majestic mountains 
and many lakes that over the years 
have lured millions of summer tourists 
to the tiny nation. Recently, however, 
there has been a subtle change in what 
the tourist literature portrays. While the 
brochures still contain scenes of happy 
vacationers strolling near or boating on 
lakes, some of them no longer show 
swimmers in the water. Reason: some 
of the most famous Swiss lakes are 
now badly polluted. 

The once bright waters of Lake Lu- 
gano, for example, have been contam- 
inated by the daily dumping of un- 
treated human wastes by communities 
along both the Italian and Swiss shores. 
This spring all of the beaches on Lake 
Lugano's opulent Paradiso coast were 
closed to swimmers. As “no swimming" 
signs became a common sight along 
the shore, major Paradiso hotels rushed 
to complete huge lakeside pools in time 
for the summer inyasion of tourists. Dur- 
ing the season, the lake was empty of 
swimmers. Even most water skiers, 
whose wakes once crisscrossed the lake, 
stayed away. 

Thirsty Pachyderms. Evidence of the 
fouling of Switzerland’s once pure wa- 
ters crops up everywhere. Health au- 
thorities in the canton of Aargau re- 
cently forbade a circus to allow | its 
elephants to drink from the river Aar; 
the water was too polluted even for 
pachyderms, the doctors said. Lake Ge- 
neva, whose transparent water and white 
chalk bottom once moved poets to lyr- 
icism, is becoming clouded and dull. In- 
dustrial, agricultural and household 
chemicals—not to mention raw human 
wastes—drain uninterruptedly into the 
lake, where they fertilize enormous 
“blooms” of rust-colored algae. When 
these plants die, they sink and decom- 
pose, depleting oxygen supplies to such 

an extent that prized deep-swimming 
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waters in mountain lakes, but these are 
too cold for anybody to jump in," 
mourns the Swiss magazine Eau-Air- 
Santé (Water-Air-Health). "We are li- 
able to witness the departure of those 
tourists who are anxious to live in hy- 
gienic surroundings, and thus we shall 
miss the precious foreign currencies." 
Spurred by such pragmatic argu- 
ments, the Swiss have begun a giant 
cleanup campaign. They have already 
gone a long way toward “saving” Lake 
Zurich by spending $67 million to build 
three-stage chemical- and sewage-treat- 
ment plants in the lake's watershed. As a 
result, swimming is again permitted ev- 
erywhere on the lake and, says Dr. Heinz 
Ambiihl, chief fresh-water expert of Zu- 
rich's Federal Institute of Technology, 
“If the water is not. more blue, it is at 
least less brown.” Current plans call for 
the installation of such plants in cities 
throughout Switzerland at a cost of $2.5 
billion—an enormous expense for a na- 
tion of 6.2 million inhabitants. j 
No matter how committed the Swiss 
are to restoring the beauty and purity 
of their waters, there is a limit to what 
they can accomplish by themselves. Ge- 
neva, Lugano and many other lakes lie 
on Switzerland’s borders with France 


and Italy, which have so far shown lit- , 


tle concern about the wastes they spew 
into the mountain waters. 


Delaying Nuclear Power | 
To the dismay of environmentalists, 
the Atomic Energy Commission insiste 
for years that its jurisdiction. covere 
only the design and the radiation dan- 
gers of nuclear power plants. 
weeks ago, a federal court rule 
the National Environmental Policy A€ 
required the Commission to cons! er 
the effect of such plants on the entire en- 
vironment. "That decision, coupled wit 
the AEC's discovery of flaws in the stan- 
dard emergency cooling system use 
by U.S. nuclear plants, will delay the oa 
eration of ten nearly completed nU 
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r plants), 52 others under con- 
(nuce Pad 31 on the drawing boards. 
n week the AEC's new policies were 

L dy affecting two communities that 
m needed nuclear power: Midland, 
ich., and New York City. 

partly as a result of the postponed ap- 

oval of a large nuclear power plant 
p Midland (pop. 35,000), the Dow 
Chemical Co.—the city's. biggest em- 
oyer—announced that it intends to 
| AS one of its small chemical plants 
Ir the Gulf Coast, where electrical pow- 
| er is still relatively abundant and cheap. 
| Many Midlanders jumped to the ob- 
| vious conclusion that if the nukes were 
| mot quickly completed and placed in op- 
| eration, Dow might shut down more of 
| its Midland-based operations. Fearing 
| for their jobs, they bought a full page 
| ad in a local newspaper attacking en- 
vironmentalist critics, who have ques- 
tioned several aspects of the nuke. The 
| ad’s headline: "Will a Few People De- 
| stroy Our Area?" 

Fish Stew. One of Midland’s leading 
anti-reactor crusaders, Mrs. William Sin- 
clair, nonetheless remains concerned that 
accidents in the plant might cause the re- 

lease of dangerous radioactivity. “This 
| is the first nuclear power plant of this 
| size placed close to a large industrial 
| and population center," she says. "We 
| don't want to delay the plant, just study 
| public-interest issues. Yet I'm now ev- 
erybody's favorite villain." Last week, al- 
though it is the AEG's technical and 
procedural difficulties—not environmen- 
tal opposition—that is causing the trou- 
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to begin operating almost immediately, 
adding that it will later install whatever 
new environmental safeguards might be 
required. 

The plant's critics, opposing Con Ed's 
Tequest, charge that Indian Point No. 2 
will wreak ecological havoc on the Hud- 
Son and decimate its fish population. 
They say that the company's first nu- 
clear facility, Indian Point No. 1, has 
been killing striped bass, perch and oth- 
er species since 1963. According to the 
Hudson River Fishermen's Association, 
the nuke was directly responsible for 
the death of between 310,000 and 475,- 
000 fish in a six-week period last year 
alone. 

While Con Ed's research indicates 
that its first plant has caused “biolog- 
ically insignificant" damage to date, the 
company has actually had to shut it 
down on occasion to clean water in- 
take pipes clogged with fish stew. To 
scare fish away from the pipes, Con Ed 
has unsuccessfully tried electric screens, 
night lights and noisemakers. What 
would satisfy critics of the plant is for 
the company to find a way not to use 
Hudson River water at all. But Con Ed 
says such a solytion—if possible—would 
be prohibitively expensive. 

Dilemma. Con Ed insists that de- 
laying the new plant will increase its 
costs by at least $4 million a month. 
“To impose this heavy financial burden 
unnecessarily," says Con Ed Chairman 
Charles F. Luce, “would be completely 
inconsistent with the national effort to 
combat inflation and unemployment." 


MILESTONES ] 


Died. Nathan Leopold, 66, who wi l 
Richard Loeb murdered 14-year-oli 
Bobby Franks for the thrill of it igi 
1924; of a heart attack; in San Jua | 
Both brilliant graduate students and thi 
offspring of wealthy Chicago business} 
men, Leopold and Loeb fancied the j 
selves Nietzschean "supermen"—a ndi 
tion that they set out to prove by carely 
fully planning the kidnap-execution 
a random victim. The killers were spar 
the death penalty and sentenced to lif? 
imprisonment “plus 99 years" after Defi 
fense Attorney Clarence Darrow madd. 
pioneering use of psychiatric testimony]: 
Loeb was slashed to death in a 1936 pris 
on fight, but Leopold became a model) 
prisoner at Illinois’ Stateville Peniten: | 
tiary. He was paroled in 1958 and mi | 
grated to Puerto Rico, where he mar 
ried and became administrator of thej 
island's only leprosy hospital. 


Died. "Prince" Mike 4 
eightyish, Hollywood’s reigning restau-f | 
rateur-raconteur for more than two dec-? 
ades; of a heart attack; in Los Angeles 
That no one knew Romanoft’s precise 
age is a fitting footnote to the life of a leg- 7 
endary impostor who at various times 
passed himself off as Rasputin's assas- 
sin, the son of Victorian Prime Min- 
ister William Gladstone and a cousin f 
of Czar Nicholas II. Actually, there is év- 
idence that he was born Harry F. Ger- 
guson, the son of Russian immigrants. 


ble, protesters littered Mrs. Sinclair's The controversies in Midland and After trying his hand at farming, ped- 

: front yard with paper and made in- New York City point up an escalating dling papers and bumming, the flam- 

^ | sulting phone calls. battle that could have a marked effect  boyant phony with the Oxbridge accent ^ 

tate New York's Consolidated Edison Co., on the quality of life in the U.S. Un- migrated West in 1927. In Hollywood, 1. 

^ | the nation’s largest investor-owned elec- less the growing demand for power can Romanoff was accepted as an off-cam- 

t| tric utility, has another problem. Its be met, the high standard of living era actor in an actor's town; he opened 

T | new Indian Point No. 2 nuclear power made possible by a highly industrialized his first restaurant there in 1939. “No 

3 | planton the Hudson River 35 miles up- society may well be jeopardized. Yet if one," he once said, “has ever discovered 

5 stream from New York City is almost nuclear plants are allowed to proliferate the truth about me—not even myself." 

3 ready to ease the metropolitan area's without proper safeguards, their cumu- : à 

; growing power shortage. The company  lative effect could produce an ecological Died. Dr. Paul Niehans, 88, the Swiss 

S | has urged the AEC to allow the nuke disaster. surgeon who won both reputation and 

Y fortune by trying to lead his celebrity pa- 

e] CON ED PLANT AT INDIAN POINT, N.Y. tients to the fountain of youth; in Mon- 

T ai treux, Switzerland. In 1931 Niehans — 

s developed his so-called "cellular ther- | 

m. i apy,” in which particles of lamb em- — 

CI bryos were injected into the patient; he - 

N34 claimed that the treatment would re- | 
| tard the aging process, and cure almost | 
| everything from homosexuality to heart | 
i disease. Though viewed with suspicion — 
i by many fellow doctors, Niehans co 

SRN ed among his grateful patients P 

à | Pius XII and Gloria Swanson. — . 

D Died. Lord Oaksey, 90, the | 

a British jurist who, as president 

1 


International Mili 
inated the Nuremberg trials; 
bury, England. 

sense of courtroom 


TIME ESSAY 


HE mathematics of the nightmare always makes it sound 
inevitable: the population of the world, which required cen- 


ries to reach 1 billion, took only 80 years to double that 
to reach today's 3.7 bil- 


| After the statistics come the 
ies of moral revulsion. “We shall, in the rich countries, be 


| rrounded by a sea of famine," warns British Novelist C.P. 
inow. “Many millions of people are going to starve. We 
hall see them doing so upon our television sets." Even if 
lome way can be found to feed the onrushing millions, 
hey may still face a psychic fate similar to the one that be- 
ell Dr. John Calhoun’s white mice. A psychologist at the Na- 
ional Institute of Mental Health in Washington, D.C., 
Salhoun started with eight mice in 

hn 8i-ft-sq. cage; within a little 

ore than two years, they had mul- 

iplied to 2,200, but they were hard- 

y alive—mere "passive blobs of 

brotoplasm, frozen in a childlike 

France.” Summing up the sentiments 

bf many population experts, Stan- 

ord Biologist Paul Ehrlich (who 

has had himself sterilized) concludes 

hat “if we don’t do something dra- 

atic about population and envi- 

ronment, and do it immediately, 

there is just no hope that civili- 
zation will persist.” 

This is the famous “population 
explosion” that President Nixon has 
described as “one of the most se- 
rious challenges to human destiny.” 
Yet it is sometimes hard to believe 
| —at least in America—that it real- 
| ly exists. The nation does have its 
| slums and traffic jams, its squalors 
| of polluted air and water, but it 
| can also boast mile upon mile of 
open land, forests and farms that 
| stretch to the horizon. Is all this 
| doomed by the arrival of tomor- 
- row's children? 
| Population growth—1% a year 
| in the U.S.; 2% in the world as a 
| whole—is undeniably a problem. But despite the cries of 
alarm, it is considerably less clear just what the problem is, 
how grave it is, and what should be done about it. It does 
seem safe to say, though, that the great famine is by no 


means inevitable. 
o 


Parts of the world—the slums of great cities like New 
York, London and Tokyo—are obviously overcrowded. But 
this does not mean that the entire planet is running out of 
room. Although India has a major population problem, 
with about 570 million people crammed into 1.1 million sq. 
mi., Australia has more than twice that much land and only 
1/40 the population. Canada, Brazil and Russia all have 


gle or steppe or d 
the Negev 
most inhospitable land support new settlers. 
Obviously, interna 


but even within any | 
of the drift from rural areas to the city. Taken as a 


US. still has only 58 people per sq. mi.—scarce- 
density of Switzerlan 


GLOOMY PROPHET: THOMAS MALTHUS 
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have jammed together onto 2% of the land, while half of 
the nation's counties lost population during the past decade 

The crowded parts of the world are, no doubt, destined 
to get somewhat more crowded. Nonetheless, statistics on 
the population explosion are something less than scientific 
They are based largely on estimated birth rates in under- 
developed nations, where record keeping remains an un 
derdeveloped art. In particular, there is the projected growth 
of China, which is often said to have 800 million people 
and to be increasing by 1,000,000 every month. The fact is ru 
body really knows how many Chinese there are (the last an- 
nounced census recorded 583 million back in 1953) or 
what the rate of increase is today. In recent years, Pekin 
has encouraged late marriages, use of birth-control pills, Ser 
ilization and abortion. “Projections of future populations 
are admittedly fictions," says one of the more moderate proph- 
ets, Philip Hauser of the University of Chicago. “No one 
can actually predict future population, and anyone who 
claims he can is either a fool or a 
charlatan . . . The fact that man 
is able to consider [the] implications 
is one reason why the projected 
numbers will never be reached." 

At the heart of the population 
problem is a paradoxical question: 
Is a growing population a social di- 
saster or a social resource? Or, to 
put it another way, will a larger pop- 
ulation produce more poets or just 
more heroin addicts? And which 
of the two will prevail? 

e 

For poor, underdeveloped coun- 
tries like India, more population 
surely means more poverty. But 
once a society has begun to indus- 
trialize, people themselves create 
wealth as they develop an increas- 
ingly elaborate exchange of goods 
and services. Thus both England and 
Germany prosper even though they 
have a population density greater 
than that of India. And the Japanese 
are demonstrating that the world's 
most thickly inhabited nation may 
also become its richest. Looking 
ahead, Professional Prophet Her- 
man Kahn optimistically foresees à 
world population that will double by 
2000 but a world economy that will grow fivefold. 

This growing wealth is producing its own problems, of 
course. The U.S., with less than 6% of the world’s people, al- 
ready devours about 40% of its resources, and some critics 
blame the rich nations for the worst aspects of the popu- 
lation problem. Americans, for example, throw away more 
than 1,000,000 cars every year, plus 36 billion bottles and 
58 million tons of paper. Aside from polluting the land and 
water, the critics say, this vast consumption threatens to 
strip the earth of its resources. In the rhetoric of Paul Ehr- 
lich, “America’s pride in her growing population may be come 
pared to a cancer patient's pride in his expanding tumor.’ 

Other experts are less gloomy. They point out:that known 
reserves of oil and gas are larger now than two decades 
ago; that the age of nuclear power has barely begun; an 
that Americans are already learning that many materia S 
can and should be recycled and re-used instead of simply 


being thrown away. Besides, although population gens 
i i D t T " 
an element in the pollution problem, ! ie A Population 


one. “Our life-style must change,” says Harvard t | 
Expert Arthur J. Dyck. “If we stayed at 200 million, wou 
air pollution decrease? Would other problems ease o! 

o to.change, our values, our behavior.’ 
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REALLY DOOMED? 


Still, there is a finite limit to the physical resources of 
the globe, which means, in turn, a limit to the number of peo- 
Je the world can support. But how many people is too 


f 
i 
j 
i 
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“We have already exceeded it, gentlemen; we have al- 
ready exceeded it,” says Dr. John H. Knowles, director of 
Massachusetts General Hospital. Dr. Ehrlich is more spe- 
cific: he believes that the U.S. population should be about 
| 25% less than at present. Stewart Udall, former Secretary 
of the Interior, goes even further. Without suggesting how 
| jt could be achieved, he favors a cut of about half. 

f © 

| More sanguine experts suggest that America's optimum 
| population is still to be attained. Professor Donald J. Bogue, 
director of the University of Chicago’s Community and Fam- 
ily Study Center, speculates that the U.S. population can be 
| “twice what it is now without much difficulty," and that there 
| will be even less difficulty if “the cities of this country can be 
| greatly decentralized." Ben Watten- 
| berg, a demography expert and for- 
| mer White House staffer, adds: 
| “There is no optimum population as 
| 
| 


| many? At what point is the “optimum population” reached? 


such. Whether we have 250 million 
people or 350 million people is less 
important than what the people, 
however many of them there are, de- 
| cide to do about their problems.” 
| The first of these problems is 
| how to feed the increasing popu- 
| lation. In the U.S., at least, food is 
| scarcely a problem at all (except 
| for the nation’s shameful failure to 
| find a system for feeding surpluses 
to the poor). On a global scale, 
too, the so-called “green revolution” 
| —hybrid grains, new fertilizers 
| —has vastly increased harvests. Ac- 
| cording to American correspondents 
| who have recently visited China, a 
| nation that once knew famine as a 
recurring torment now boasts rich 
crops. To be sure, the green rev- 
olution is not totally victorious, and 
| there are many political obstacles 
| between the agronomist and the 
hungry child. Nevertheless, it is es- 
| timated that the world's farmers 
Can theoretically feed a popula- 
tion 40 times as large as today's. 
| But even if technology succeeds in providing both the 
| food and raw materials to support a large population, some 
Americans worry about the probability of a basic deterio- 
;Tatlon in the affluent society that they have come to take 
| 9r granted. “How will we house the next hundred million 
| Americans?" asks President Nixon. “How will we educate 
| 3nd employ such a large number of people? How will we pro- 
| "de adequate health care when our population reaches 300 
| million?” Some birth-control enthusiasts want to answer 
j with à barrage of coercive measures ranging from special 
| axes on any family with more than two children to sterility 
| 48s in the public water supply. Indeed, about the only tac- 
| they have not yet proposed is euthanasia. Mr. Nixon an- 
i Wered his questions with a more modest approach: a $382 
[Million program to encourage birth control. 
|, Although America can theoretically support many millions 
Tore than it does now, there must be a point—400 million, 
1, million perhaps—at which the increase has to stop. And 
Partly because the alarmists" warnings have been heard, this 
l'abilization point seems to be approaching. In actual fact, the 
erican birth rate has been dropping for most of the past 
(p cade (it is medicine's victories over death that have caused. 
© Population increase), and it now stands. at amlavesmgm afun 
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means of sharing 


2.5 children per family. This is not much more than the 2.1 fig 
ure that represents, when combined with current death ratesi| 
the concept of zero population growth. “To say you believe irj 
zero growth is like saying you believe in the law of gravity,’ 
says Chicago’s Hauser. “It’s going to come whether you be4 
lieve in it or not. The only question now is how we will achieve 
zero growth and over what | 
The first step, 
unwanted childr 


one American child in five is unwanted. The obvious solution} 
—making both contraceptives and abortion cheaper and moral 
available—would reduce the birth rate to below the magic 2.1 


dren) has dropped from 40% 


traception becomes accepted as an obligation, it is probable |) 
that both the ideal family size and the actual birth rate will |; 
continue to decline. The Census Bu- | 
reau has already lowered its es- : 
timates for the year 2000 by aj 
minimum of 17,000,000. | 

That fact alone might suggest | 
that the predictions of a population 
doomsday, at least as far as the | 
U.S. is concerned, have been ex- | 
aggerated. It should be added, |; 
though, that the children of the post- f 
World War II baby boom are now 
getting married, and even if the 
birth rate dropped to 2.1 imme- 
diately, it would take two gener- 
ations for the American population 
to level off at about 275,000,000. 

In the underdeveloped world, 
where no predictions are much more 
than guesses, there is still a sorrý 
gap between the need for family y 
planning and the desire for it. Many 
major governments have committed 
themselves to birth control, but in 
à poll of Mexican political, reli- 
gious and professional leaders, for 
instance, 80% thought that the ide- 
al family would number five or 
more children. 

Under such circumstances, it will 
take many years for the underdevel- 
oped nations to stabilize their pop- 
ulations. But the odds are that they eventually will. As Stan- 
ford Sociologist Dudley Kirk puts it, "When people get a high- 
er level of civilization, they realize they don't have to have 
eight children for three to survive. So they have fewer chil- 
dren and higher aspirations for them. This is universal." 
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After all, children are not just transients in the world’s 
boardinghouse, to be welcomed or turned away at the con: 
venience of the older boarders. And if it is true that every ne 
born child should have a right to its share of food, i 
also true that those who control the food supply shi 
think twice before declaring that they no longer have 
for strangers and newcomers. In other words, the essei 
the population problem—so far, at least—is not tha 
kind has propagated too many children but that i 
failed to organize a world Dae the Ge a in peac 
and prosperity. Rich nations and poor have grossly mis 
ES Sree resources, both material and intellectual; ne- 
glected them, wasted them, and fought each other over how 
to share them. Thus the basic question is not how many peo- 
ple can share the a whether they can devise the 
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SEABORG (LEFT) WITH CREW IN COCKPIT OF KOSYGIN'S JET 
A friendly and fruitful exchange. 


Sharing the Atom... * 
Despite the bombast and hostility that 
have characterized relations between the 


| U.S. and the Soviet Union during the 


past decade, a remarkably friendly and 
fruitful exchange has been quietly go- 
ing on between scientists of the two na- 
tions. Glenn Seaborg, the retiring chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
has now revealed how the scientists 
have not only grown to trust each oth- 
cr, but have also shared detailed in- 
formation about their countries’ nuclear 
capacity—almost to the last atom. 
Physicist Seaborg is just back from 
Russia, where he headed a delegation 
of ten visiting U.S. scientists. The 
group, in checking out eleven key So- 
viet installations,* covered 6,000 miles 
—all in Premier Aleksei Kosygin’s 
private TU-134 jet. The scientists of- 


k "ten stayed up until dawn talking shop 


with their Soviet counterparts, with Sea- 

borg, as he has throughout his reign 
as AEC chief, pushing hard for the pool- 
ing of information. 

During Seaborg's journey, his hosts 
demonstrated the surprising versatility 
of the Soviet nuclear program for peace- 
ful purposes, Russian scientists, for ex- 
ample, used one detonation to create a 
reservoir in a dry riverbed to catch the 
torrential spring runoff; the crater walls 
produced by the same blast served as a 


restraining dam. Soviet oilmen triggered . 


another nuclear blast to revive the oil 
flow from a field previously believed to 
have run dry. Most surprising to Sea- 
borg was à Russian technique of sub- 
duing runaway oil- and gas-field fires 
by atomic explosions. On two occasions 
40-kiloton bombs deep beneath the sur- 

» succeeded in sealing fissures that 


wed a visit in April by a 
t physicists to nuclear jasa 


fed the flames by carrying natural gas 
to the surface. 

Future Soviet nuclear projects, Sea- 
borg says, are even more ambitious. 
The Russians are considering blasting a 
deep channel that would divert water 
from the Pechora River to the nearby 
Kama River, which flows into the Cas- 
pian Sea. That link-up, engineers an- 
ticipate, would increase the amount of 
water supplied to the Caspian Sea, which 
has dropped nearly ten feet in the past 
35 years, affecting docking facilities, cav- 
iar-producing sturgeon and even the 
local climate. 

Dammed Strait. By far the most con- 
troversial atomic scheme proposed by 
Soviet planners is the damming of the 
Bering Strait, the 55-mile-wide stretch 
of water between Alaska and Siberia. 
“This would be highly beneficial for Si- 
beria,” according to Seaborg, “because 
the cold Arctic waters bathing the east- 
ern coast would be replaced by warmer 
Pacific water. Eastern Siberia might then 
be opened up to agriculture.” Prospects 
for a Bering dam are dim, however, be- 
cause it would span international wa- 
ters and require the approval of other 
nations. That approval, especially by 
the U.S., is unlikely; the cold water 
would have to go somewhere, and West- 
ern scientists fear that the southerly 
flow of frigid water to the eastern U.S. 
would increase, possibly producing a 
drastic drop in temperature throughout 
the Atlantic States. 

Seaborg foresees increased collabo- 
ration between American and Russian 
scientists on other projects, but his per- 
sonal plan is to retire to California this 
fall to teach—and to resume the search 
for superheavy elements that won him 
a 1951 Nobel Prize. He hopes also to 
continue his campaign to dispel: the 
growing notion, especially evident on 
college campuses, science is in- 
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s that the very things the young peo 


ple want to change can best b i 
through their understanding and Rs | j: 
tering of technology, of making eni | y 
nology their servant.” > í | 7 
| Ja 
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... And a Link-Up in Space » 4 
Echoing Glenn Seaborg’s anticipatio 1 
of U.S.-Soviet collaboration in atoms i 
research, NASA officials announced that ki 
the two nations were planning a joint t 
space mission that could come as early | 2 
as 1974. The most likely first step, Amer- i 
icans and Soviet planners decided, will be E 
to dock an Apollo spacecraft with a Rus- | 3 
sian space station similar to the Salyut | of 
now in orbit. Following this, the space | m 
scientists envision a link-up between a | tir 
Soyuz spacecraft and an American Sky- | hy 
lab scheduled for launch in 1973. | ab 
The first general agreement to pool | e 
space age hardware and know-how came | th 


in Moscow last October. Since then, | lig 
the two nations have agreed to adopt | 
lighting systems and color codes used 


by the Americans, and have chosen the | a 
nitrogen-oxygen cabin atmosphere pre- | ed 
ferred by the Soviet Union. In ad- | bu 
dition, both sides have decided upon | wh 
new docking hardware different from bo 
the kind now used by either. | stu 
The astronauts themselves seem hap- | ley 
py with the idea of training with the Rus- | | 
sians for a joint mission. Apollo 15 | an 
Commander David Scott recently told | vai 
the National Press Club that he al- | op 
ready knows six Russian cosmonauts, | otl 
and that communication is never a prob- | the 
lem among pilots. Said he: "Id be | (a 
glad to fly with them anywhere." | hai 
| dis 

A Boost for Bevatron | ie 
A conservatively dressed man with | mo 
graying hair strode unflinchingly to the — | rea 
target area of one of the world's most | the 
powerful nuclear particle accelerators | celi 
last week and donned a molded plastic | skir 
mask. At a signal, the accelerator beam | day 
was switched on, and nitrogen nuclei, |by! 
traveling at almost the speed of light, [To 
flashed into his temple through a hole jnov 
in the mask. At first nothing happened, jc 
even though the beam struck his optic {ma 
nerve, behind the retina. For the next | trat 
pulse, however, his head was moved so |higl 


that the beam passed through his ret- | € 


ina. “Hey, there's one!” he shouted. [Cess 
“Hey, there's a whole constellation!” {lyf 
Physicist Edwin McMillan, 63, Nobel (T00 
laureate and head of the Lawrence m 
Te 


Berkeley Laboratory in California, had lre 
seen in his own lab the same flashes of ji 
light that astronauts see in space when | 
their eyes are closed. Furthermore, he | 
said, the experiment showed that atom- ji 
ic particles were causing the flashes ridi 
—not through impact with the optic Rei 
nerve or passage through the eye fluid, fol 
but by penetrating the retina itself. at 
MeMillan's excitement went bey i 
the light experiment. Hundreds of tec? Fyt 


nicians, engineers and IE Ea 5 
ince March at modu ye 
worked since hich was designed kep 


Berkeley Bevatron— W 
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for experiments with high-energy pro- SO | fy 
tons—to accelerate even heavier par- ^n 

ticles: nitrogen jons. As a result, Mc- : 
Millan announced at a press conference 
jast week, nitrogen nuclei had been 
poosted to 36 billion electron volts, the 
highest energy level ever attained for 
such heavy particles in a laboratory. 

1 Bare Nuclei. What the Bevatron ap- 

aratus had really done was create a 
kind of homemade cosmic ray, a big 
step in bringing the universe down to 
earth. Like cosmic rays from outer space, 
the particles shot through the Bevatron 
are really bare nuclei of atoms—-in this 
case nitrogen—that have been stripped 
of their electrons and accelerated to tre- 
mendous velocities. By shooting these | 
tiny bullets into a plastic target rich in | | 
hydrogen atoms, the Berkeley team was | 
able to dissect the laboratory-produced | | 
| | cosmic rays. The collisions fragmented 
the nitrogen nuclei into every element 
| lighter than nitrogen in the periodic 
table. By analyzing the results of this 
and similar experiments, physicists hope 
to bolster their meager store of knowl- 
edge about not only the atomic nucleus 
but also the pulsars and supernovae in 
which cosmic rays are thought to be 
1 born. "It opens up a whole new way of 
studying nuclear structure," said Berke- 
ley Physicist Harry Heckman. 

Scientists have no lack of chores for 
| amachine with the capabilities of the Be- 
| vatron. Biophysicists, for example, are 
| optimistic about using heavy ions, or 
| other particles that can be made from 
>- | these ions, to combat cancer, acromegaly 
e | (arare disease in which facial features, 

| hands and feet thicken) and Parkinson's 
| disease. Unlike X rays and gamma rays, 
| heavy particles do not damage healthy 
tissue on their way to a tumor; they do 
h |most of their deadly work only after 
| Teaching it. (Before the modification of 
st | the Bevatron, heavy ions could not be ac- | | 
rs | celerated enough even to penetrate the DM 
ic |skin) In addition, scientists may some | | 
m day create Stable, superheavy elements 
i, |bybombarding uranium with heavy ions. 
it, |To bring this goal closer, Berkeley is 
le j'ow developing its one-two punch, con- d ume 
d, j'cting the Bevatron with another atom 
Jc "masher, the Heavy Ion Linear Accel- 
(fator, 550 ft. away, to achieve even 
so j|"igher energy levels. 
et- | Children's Goldfish. Word of the suc- 
s \ssful test of the Bevatron spread quick- 
|J from "the Cave," a tiny experiment 
X! iom behind the accelerator. By last 
CC "tk a team of NASA experimenters had 
ad "ready arrived from Houston to plan ad- 
of (tona optical tests that should help 
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er itty the process by which the eye 272277272 ^ 
p (m$ visual images. A packet of seeds T n 


tived from Germany and was duly ir- 
nes diated to test for genetic changes; one 
id, cited scientist even thrust his children’s 
icy Bldfish into the beam to see if they re- 

4 ge they did not. Bleary-eyed scien- 
ae 45 stayed up round the clock to test ev- 
e ah thing they could think of—including 
thé nih „Proper precautions) themselyes. 
ed welained one of them: "Who needs 
-— ^ at atime like this?” oh 
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ustralia possesses huge 
uantities of minerals. Yet, 


more deposits. Why? 


one of Australia's biggest 
mining developers, believes 


minerals to establish and 


CRA policy to help the 
progress of South East Asia 


of economical high grade 


understanding will result 


of South East Asia. 


e search continues for even 


that Australia must continue 
to expand its mining industry 
for the good of this corner of 
the world. South East Asia is 
not standing still. It will need 


develop new industries. It is 


raw materials. CRA believes 
that through trade, a greater 


between the different peoples 


CRA affiliate companies are 
engaged in mining, processing 
and fabricating minerals. 

The principal companies and 


Conzinc Riotinto of Australia, their products are... 


Hamersley Iron: iron ore 

and pellets. 

Comalco Limited: bauxite, 
alumina, aluminium and salt. 
Zinc Corporation and New 
Broken Hill Consolidated: 
lead and zinc concentrates. 
Sulphide Corporation and 
Broken Hill Associated 
Smelters: zinc, lead and silver. 
Bougainville Copper: copper 


by ensuring a constant supply concentrates. 


Blair Athol: bituminous and 


coking coal. 
Mary Kathleen: uranium 


oxide. 
Kembla Coal and Coke: coal 


and metallurgical coke. 
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Stockpile: 


Qe ee 
Supply: 
Conzinc Riotinto of 
Australia Limited. 


95 Collins Street, Melbourne 
3000. Australia. f 


CRA is part of the world wide Rio Ti 
Zinc Corporation and a member Gr SM 
Pacific Basin Economic Co-operation 
Council and The South East Asia Iron 
and Steel Institute. 
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proof of the American Dream 


Forgotten for the moment were the 
rize burnt-sugar cake, the first-place 
arsnips, the Ferris wheel, and other 
folksy pleasures of the Du Quoin state 
fair. In this small Southern Illinois town 
op. 6,691), harness racing fans could 
even forget the aura of scandal that pe- 
riodically haunts the sport—such as last 
June’s scandal at Yonkers Raceway, 
which involved an amazingly low Ex- 
acta payoff, indicating a betting coup. 
But here, at the 46th running of the 
Hambletonian, no betting was allowed 
or ever had been by long tradition. 
The U.S.’s most prestigious race for 
standardbreds, and the middle leg of 
the Triple Crown for three-year-old male 


trotters,* the Hambo was a.reminder | 


of the luster that once belonged to a 
sport redolent with nostalgia and grass- 
roots Americana. 

As a horse race, the Hambletonian is 
an exacting test of both speed and en- 
durance. The winning trotter must take 
two out of as many as four heats, run 
an hour apart around the one-mile clay 
track. This year only four of the nine en- 
tries figured to have a chance of cap- 
turing the coveted trophy and top prize 
of $64,885 out of the $129,770 total 
purse. Two of the early favorites were 
Hoot Speed and Speedy: Crown, half- 


| brothers sired by the co-holder of the 


mile world record, Speedy Scot. Hoot 
Speed was supposed to have the nec- 


| essary endurance but was unlucky in 
| his post position. Speedy Crown had al- 
| ready won eight of ten races this year 
| —including two wins over Hoot Speed 


—but he had been beaten by his half- 
brother in their last meeting. Their 


| Most likely challengers were Savoir, 


the only gelding in the field anda 
Strong stretch threat, and Quick Pride, 


| * The Yonkers Futurity on July 2 was the 
| first leg, with a purse of $110,795. The third 
| leg, the Kentucky Futurity, will be run on 
Oct. 8 for an estimated $65,000. 


n 


} SPEEDY CROWN IN HAMBLETONIAN 


eM ee Seis eee E . ue 
who had won the Yonkers Futurity. 

As it turned out, the race- was a sur- 
prisingly easy affair for the bay colt 
Speedy Crown. In two straight heats, 
one of them the second fastest in Ham- 
bletonian history (time: 1:57.2), Speedy 
Crown bested his only serious challenger, 
the fast-closing Savoir. It was the sec- 
ond victory in three years for Driver 
Howard Beissinger and the colt's own- 
ers, Frank and Tom Antonacci of Long 
Island, who won the 44th Hambletonian 
with Lindy's Pride. And the crowd loved 
it when the announcer told them that 
the Antonacci brothers had made their 
money by collecting garbage in New 
York. It was, after all, proof that the 
American Dream still survived, even in 
harness racing. 


Superbawl 


Bernie Parrish loved violence, par- 
ticularly the violence he wreaked on op- 
posing players as an aggressive, clothes- 
lining cornerback for the N.F.L.’s Cleve- 
land Browns in the early 1960s. His 
toughness on the field earned him an All- 
Pro rating; out of uniform he served as 
vice president of the N.F.L. Players’ As- 
sociation. Unlike St. Louis Cardinals 
Linebacker Dave Meggyesy or New 
York Jets Wide Receiver George Sauer, 
who recently left football because they 
felt it was dehumanizing, Parrish claims 
to love the sport. Now a Teamster of- 
ficial, he “retired,” according to his own 
account, because he was blacklisted from 
a game that gave him a fierce sense of 
his identity. 

Entitled They Call It A Game (Dial; 
$7.95), Parrish's book indicts the foot- 
ball establishment for its greed, ma- 
nipulations and possible crooked deal- 
ings in building and protecting its mo- 
nopoly. Writes Parrish: “I thought of 
something Jim Brown had once said to 
me after a tough game. ‘There are only 
a few hunters but everybody wants to 
eat the meat. I had agreed, ‘That’s 
basic in nature. The lion makes the 
kill, hyenas in packs take 
whatever they can from the 
lion, and vultures pick the 
bones.' The same natural or- 
der prevails in pro football." 
Parrish leaves no doubt that 
the hyenas and vultures in 
his eyes are some of the own- 
| ers, Commissioner Pete Ro- 
' zelle, and the TV executives 
who made the game a big 
business. 

Parrish's viewpoint is that 
the players always get the 
worst end of the deal. He 
points out, for example, that 
while the per-club income 
from radio and TV revenue 
has multiplied by 13 times 
since 1956, “players’ salaries 
have increased less than 
H ler? ve OLIO 
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PARRISH AS CLEVELAND BROWN 
A fierce sense of identity. 


Pete Rozelle virtuously forced Joe Na- 
math to give up his Bachelors III night- 
club because of alleged patronage by 
gamblers, Parrish charges the league's 
very roots were sunk from the start in the 
subsoil of big-time gambling. The late 
Tim Mara, longtime owner of the New 
York Giants, was once a legal bookmak- 
er at New York race tracks. Art Rooney 
supposedly bought the Pittsburgh Steel- 


ers after winning $256,000 at Saratoga’ 


Race Track in 1927. Baltimore Colts 
Owner Carroll Rosenbloom has always 
been a high roller, according to Parrish. 
Other owners have been or still are con- 
nected with gambling casinos, bookmak- 
ing wire services and race tracks. 
Bernie's personal superbawl charges 
that many pro games are fixed; the un- 
convincing argument is based chiefly 
on the theory that it can be done. He 
points out that an official could drop a 
flag for a holding penalty, conveniently 
annulling a touchdown. An offensive 
tackle can neglect to block his man on 
a crucial play, allowing the quarterback 
to be smeared. An assistant coach could 
tip off opponents to his team's signals 
and game plan. But Parrish proves no 
specific instances. y 
Combative Man. If the book is too 
strident to be totally convincing, it is 
still entertaining, particularly when Par- 
rish is describing his own career as a 
tough, poor kid from Gainesville, Fla.. 
who made good in America's new na- 
tional game. The tone, if not the pre- 
ciseness of ke attack e rem MRD 
o com 
NAM nes is intended to drive 
Pete Rozelle, Arthur Modell, Carroll 
Rosenbloom, Tex Schramm, Clint Mur- 
chison, Lou Spadia, and the other so- 


sportsmen-owners out of pro- 
onal football. They are my enemies 
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The New Monuments 
| Since the Pyramids, the globe has 
creaked under an accumulating weight 
of monuments raised to kings and lead- 
ers. But the U.S., the most prosperous 
nation history has ever known, has gen- 
erally exercised considerable restraint in 
the monuments it has built for its heroes. 
| Indeed, it has generally built them no 
| monuments at all until they have been 
| authenticated by history. At least until 

recently. Now every President can be 
sure of an almost instant memorial—and 
they tend to get bigger and bigger. 

1971 is a bumper year for presidential 
monuments. One, the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Library, designed by Gordon 
Bunshaft for the University of Texas 
campus in Austin, opened last spring. 
The other, the much-heralded John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, was created for Washington by Ed- 
ward Durell Stone. It officially opens 
this week with a Mass by Leonard Bern- 
stein, which he composed at the re- 
quest of Jackie Kennedy Onassis. To- 
gether, the two buildings cost some $76 
million, and they afford some unique ev- 
idence about official architectural taste 
in the U.S. 

Failed Pomp. It has long been a na- 
tional embarrassment that the nation's 
capital has had no proper showcase for 
ihe performing arts. This was the lack 
that the Kennedy Center's planners set 
out to remedy. When they began their 
"work in the mid-50s they were think- 
ing of a national cultural center that 
would present all the traditional forms 
of opera, theater, ballet, orchestral per- 
formance and film. The grand-scale, cen- 
tralized package they had in mind was 
a challenging problem for an architect. 
How does one design a “monumental” 
building that visually responds to the im- 
mense emotional and conceptual range 
of the performing arts? In the 19th cen- 

tury, this was notably solved by Charles 

Garniers design for the Paris Opéra, 

which has a luxuriant inventiveness of 

detail and baroque wealth of form that 
are the epitome of le style Napoleon 


JOHNSON LIBRARY (FROM THE SOUTH) 
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II. Clearly, Washington hoped that 
Stone's design would be to the Ken- 
nedy style what Garnier’s was to the 
Second Empire. 
Yet the Kennedy Center (a desig- 
nation assigned in 1964) is arguably 
the most frigid tribute a modern ar- 
chitect has paid to the muses. To walk 
down the river terrace, with its 630 
feet of polished white Carrara wall mo- 
notonously glittering like a new kitch- 
en, past the finned, bronze-anodized col- 
umns and the regimented shrubs, is an 
experience of failed pomp. There is an 
absence of human scale. Undifferenti- 
ated bays crash repetitively like boots 
on a parade ground. There is even the 
look of an inflated Greek temple, 20 
times life size. Above all, the Center 
has an absolute lack of plasticity in 
space and detail. The halls and theaters 
are simply boxes—large boxes, to be 
sure, but they could hardly be more 
inert. The grand foyer, with its six- 
story mirrors, marble, chandeliers and 
inevitable red carpet, strives to be time- 
less but achieves only the crushing place- 
lessness of an international air terminal. 
At the same time, Stone's attempted 
monumentality is often undone—even 
on its own terms—by a sense of kitsch. 
Thus (to take only one example) the 
walls of the opera house are padded 
with red material which—as in leathery 
club bars—is buttoned in panels with 
rows of brass tacks. But real tacks would 
be lost in so big a space. The solution? 
Fake brass tack heads, Oldenburg jum- 
bo, four inches across. 

Midas of History. If the Kennedy 
Center is one kind of mausoleum, the 
Johnson Library is another. Whatever 
one may think of the Kennedy Center's 
design, the concerts and operas will im- 
measurably enrich Washington life. But 
the L.B.J. Library has only one function: 
pharaonic commemoration. 

It was built to house Johnson's pri- 
vate bequest to the University of Texas 
—the 31 million documents that range 
from his days as a Congressman through 
his days as President. It may be that 
no politician has ever been se gripped 
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ARCHITECT STONE il 
Frigid tribute. | e 
by the indiscriminate urge to retain ev- | 
erything he produced, initialed, touched | ya 
or was sent. The spectrum of use to fu- a 
ture historians is, to put it mildly, wide: | 
the papers range from still-classified ma- 
terial on Viet Nam to a covering note | to 
sent by Richard Nixon in 1951 to ac- | th 
company a 3-lb. box of jumbo de-luxe | e 
dried California figs, a gift from the Cal- | ar 
ifornia Fig Institute. | M 
Hubristic Album. Architect Gordon | so 
Bunshaft of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- | aj 
rill produced the requisite design. From | a 
the outside, the L.B.J. Library has anun- | ar 
deniable force, rhetorical though it is: | ti 
massive blind side walls and a low- | pl 
ering, heavily shadowed façade that | th 
sucks the tourists through its deep slot | 
of an entrance. It looks both secretive | m 
and ostentatious: The absurdities start | re 
within, on the thick travertine stairs | nt 
that rise to the main hall (officially | dr 
called the Hall of Achievements). At | ca 
their top is a high black marble mo- | of 
nolith, inscribed with four of L.B.J.’s ax- | sc 
ioms. (Sample: “A President’s hardest | se; 
task is not to do what is right, but to | TI 
know what is right.") Behind this stretch- | co 
es a five-part mural in etched mag | tu 
nesium. In reality, each panel is a blown- | cel 
up photoengraver’s plate of a news pho- | an 
tograph—Lyndon with Roosevelt, with | bu 
Truman, with Eisenhower, with Ken- | 
nedy. Then at last, Lyndon alone. Above | me 
this hubristic album, the stuff of his- | ati 
tory begins—floodlit document boxes, | the 
bound in red morocco with a gold pres | lic 
idential seal emblazoned on each one, | he 
stretching tier on tier to the roof. Li 
Technically, the building is just one | ne 
more presidential library, maintained by | m; 
the National Archives and Records Ser- | ve 


vice like its far more modest coun: | 
Hy ef 


terparts, the Roosevelt Library in! | 
Park, N.Y., the Truman Library In = | 
dependence, Mo., the Eisenhower  L (iet 
brary in Abilene, Kans. Actually it 55 |Th 
a reductio ad absurdum of the PIC" |ts 
idential library system. No doubt D ithe 
torians will in time sift its unwieldy ftd 
contents and make some pattern of the? RY 
Meanwhile, the building itself exists R im: 
tell history what to think. This is OD" (inc 
of the traditional functions of 2. P 
uments, but rarely has it been go hea fas 
ly exploited ina democratic sce ns ghes hy 
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Director ina Cafian 

A BBC current affairs show flickers 
onto British TV screens. The moderator 
troduces Ken Russell, director of The 
evils, and Alexander Walker, film crit- 
ic of the London Evening Standard. Cri- 
key! another of those urbanely boring 


in 


anel discussions. But wait. Russell and 
Walker are turning red in the face, shout- 
ing at each other. Walker attacks The 
Devils for “monstrous indecency . .. 
simplemindedness . . . gross harping on 
the physical. . .” Russell attacks Walk- 
er as “old-womanly . . . a carping crit- 
ip... hysterical . . .” Then Russell 
J- rolls up a copy of the newspaper con- 
d taining Walker's review and swats him 
1- on the head with it. 
e: 
Ds A rather excessive way for a director 
te to reply to his critics? Perhaps. But 
c- then everything about Ken Russell is 
(e excessive, from his appetite for food 
l- and music to the caftans, Mickey 
Mouse shirts, canes and monocles he 
on sometimes affects. "This is not the 
T- age of manners,” he says. “This is the 
m | age of kicking people in the crotch 
n- | and telling them something and get- 
is: | ting a reaction. I want to shock peo- 
W- | ple into awareness. I don’t believe 
at | there's any virtue in understatement." 
lot | Especially not when he makes his 
ve | movies. In 1970 there was D.H. Law- 
art | rence's Women in Love, with its male- 
irs | nude wrestling, symbolic bulls and 
ly | drowned lovers. Then early this year 
At | came The Music Lovers, a biography 
10- | of Tchaikovsky, which, as Russell de- 
ax- | scribes it, is “the story of a homo- 
lest | sexual who marries a nymphomaniac.” 
to | This summer, there is The Devils, an ac- 
ch- | count of religious hysteria in a 17th cen- 
ag- | tury French town; in it, a far from 
vD- | celibate priest is accused of bewitching 
ho- | an order of nuns, and is tortured and 
vith | burned alive. 
en- | The New Twiggy. All of which has 
ove |made Russell at 43, the most provoc- 
his- | ative director in the business. Last week 
xes, | the Venice Film Festival canceled a pub- 
res- |lic showing of The Devils in order to 
ne, | head off a threatened police raid, and 
| 'Osservatore Romano, the Vatican 
a j'éwspaper, denounced Russell—a Ro- 
H pan Catholic convert—for his “per- 
a es marriage of sex, violence and 
M | the pbemy.” Says Russell: “They miss 
a | m point totally. The Devils is about 
Li [ies ay church and state worked to- 
s Th €r to condemn an innocent man. 
ets face things actually happened. The crit- 
“hie lth don't like to recognize this, and 
eldy led don’t like it treated as I have treat- 
| Sat I." A few do, however. A belea- 
hem: ered minority have praised Russell's 
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T ‘Nd flair for heightened "drama. 
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hile the argument rages, Russell 
been busy in London editing his 
film. It is an adaptation of Sandy 


EM 
ls 


on's 1954 musical pastiche of thec- 


"20s, The Boy Friend, starring ex-Mod- 
el Twiggy, 21, in her acting debut. “A 
natural,” says Russell. “The greatest 
thing to hit the screen since Monroe.” 
Russell says the script, which he roughed 
Out in five days as “therapy” after The 
Devils, is at once “a typical stage mu- 
Sical of the ’20s, an homage to the 
great film musical fantasies and a sat- 
Ire on all the backstage Hollywood mu- 
Sicals of ail time.” 

Russell is a throwback to the oldtime 
Hollywood. His plump features and lank 
gray locks give him the air of a cherubic 
monk turned hippie. It is when he loses 
his temper that he blazes into the auto- 
crat of movie legend. “He’s doing a Von 


ad 


KEN RUSSELL FILMING “THE BOY FRIEND” 
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Russell studied dancing, became an 
actor, then decided that photography 
might offer more security. By the time 


he was 30 he was a successful free-| 


lancer in London. “Even then,” recalls 
a photographer crony, “he had the Sven- 
gali effect of being able to get people 
to do anything." 

Cleared Air. Soon he was dreaming 


up movies, and one of his amateur ef-§ 


forts landed him a job with the BBC. 
He made 29 films for television, mostly 
on creative personalities like Frederick 


Delius, Isadora Duncan and Dante Ga-] 
briel Rossetti. Those, and others, have } 
since been seen on public channels in 5 


the U.S. All used actors, dialogue or 
fantasy sequences to interpret the doc- 


umented facts as Russell saw them. | 
Some were superbly lyrical and imag- | 


A flair for heightened drama. 


Stroheim again,” go the whispers when 
he explodes over a misplaced prop or de- 
mands that costumes be sewn overnight. 
One long-suffering colleague, when 
asked what kind of childhood Russell 
had, rolled his eyes to the ceiling and re- 
plied: “He’s having it now.” 

“Artists are explainable by what they 
produce,” says Russell. Both sides of 
his own output—The Devils and The 
Boy Friend—are deeply rooted in his 
background. The son of a shoe- and 
boot-shop owner in Southampton, he 
was a “happy but lonely” boy who 
spent long hours in his favorite chest- 
nut tree acting out stories in his head. 
At 17 he went to nautical college, dis- 
tinguishing himself at a school musical 
by leading the cadets through a Car- 
men Miranda routine in drag. Sea life 


` held no attractions for him, so he re- 
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inative. “I think the films finally cleared 
the air of all the dreary, reverential, 
schoolmasterly treatments that the word 
documentary implied,” says Russell. 
This week, after shooting four films in 
two years without a break, Russell plans 
to take his wife Shirley and their five 


children and set sail on a three-week 


cruise to the Mediterranean. Even on 
cation, though, sex, violence and fani 
will not be far from his mind. He m 
think about his forthcoming stage jeb 
at Covent Garden, where he will direc 
new opera by Peter Maxwell 
about a 16th century religious f 
He is also planning “a quiet littl 
about Sculptor Henri Gaudier-E 
a fiery iconoclast who died 
Beyond 


e some of the 
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Young Man with a Horn 


In his blue suit with short pants, his 
long-sleeved shirt and long white socks, 
nine-year-old Enrico Tomasso looks like 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. When he picks 
up his trumpet, the youngster from 
Leeds, England, sounds like Louis Arm- 
strong. What he plays is mostly Louis: 
When It's Sleepy Time Down South, 
When the Saints Go Marching In. And 
at the Manhattan nightclub where he has 
been appearing, customers respond with 
rare enthusiasm to his strong, clean horn 
tones. Just in case anyone misses the 
point, Enrico rolls his eyes occasionally 
like Satchmo and even pulls out a white 
handkerchief to mop his forehead. 

Tireless Lips. For all the theatrics, En- 
rico is that rare individual, a genuine mu- 
sical prodigy—and on an instrument 
that demands physical maturity above 
all else. Many a child can scribble mu- 
sic or peck away at the piano. But an ac- 
complished trumpeter needs a strong, 
well-developed diaphragm to pump a 
constant, high-pressure stream of breath 
into his horn. He needs powerful, tire- 
less lips to shape his embouchure (or 
his “pucker,” as Louis Armstrong liked 
to call it). Enrico has it all. 

He has been developing his .skills 
ever since age four, when his father 
Ernie Tomasso, an experienced clar- 
inetist, started the boy on the piano. 
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TRUMPETER ENRICO TOMASSO 
Breath control in short pants. 


“He could play flattened ninth chords be- 
fore he even knew what they were,” 
says the proud father. A year later En- 
rico heard Satchmo on records and 
that was the end of the piano. Recalls En- 
rico; “Dad bought me a trumpet. Then 
he brought in a teacher. Most people 
think you blow ordinary when you 
blow a trumpet. You don’t. You have 
to put your lips together and make a 
sound like bluebottle flies buzzing on 
the window.” Breath control exercises 
came next—‘“lying on me back with a 
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book on me stomach so I c S 
me breathing." o. 
Enrico steeped himself in Satchmo’s 
music. In 1968, he even met the great 
Armstrong, and played the Basin Street 
Blues for him. “Boy, you got som 
chops there!" growled the flabbergasted 
Louis. For two weeks Armstrong had 
Enrico as his backstage guest, teachin 
him to shoot craps and offering ante 
radic worldly advice: “Don’t marry an 
woman who don’t dig your horn.” y 
At 74, Enrico started playing with his 
musical family professionally. England’s 
child labor laws were—and still are—a4 
considerable hindrance. “They only al- 
low kids to be in 40 shows a year,” ex- 
plains his father. This spring the family 
brought Enrico to the New Orleans Jazz 
Festival and dropped the youngster like 
a tiny sonic bomb into the midst of 
America’s most famous jazzmen. 
After Satchmo. Success there led to 
an offer to appear on the Dick Cavett 
Show. That fell through. Enrico’s cur- 
rent engagement at Manhattan’s Inner 
Circle came next, as well as a number 
of tapings for television appearances be- 
fore the family heads back to England 
—and school. 
Enrico hopes one day to have a band 
of his own, but for a while intends to go 
on styling himself after Satchmo. Right 
now, his father says, he can play high C's 
easily. As to just how high a note a trum- 
peter can hope to reach, Enrico is upbeat. 
“you just keep going," he says. At his 
age, he has a long time to go. 
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“F28, 1 
, 1 presume 
.. You meet it in some surprising places. 
Like airfields that had never dreamed 
of handling a jet. 
Because the F28 is unique. Designed as a 
short and medium haul aircraft. 
Designed to operate without ground 
support from secondary airports. - 
Designed to be extra-ordinarily 
economical in operation. 


Designed to cruise at530 mph. 
To be versatile. 


Fokker-VFW International 
P.O. Box 7600 - hipnhat-Ons 


Carrying cargo as efficiently as it does 
passengers; carrying a full load of 
either over short distances or more than 
1000 nautical miles. 
The F28. E 
With an airconditioned 65 seat cabin. | 
With jet smoothness and comfort. — . 
Plus a purchase price 20% lower $ 
than the competitors. Competitors who 
couldn't even operate where we're 
going to. 
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MARKET WEEK 


RESER a, 

On a volume of 57,064,610 

the New York Stock Exchange CN | 

posite closed at 55.66, up .14 for n | 
e 


week ending Sept. 3. The Dow 

30 stock industrial average was PIRE | 
up 4.60; Standard & Poor's 500 sto 5, 
index was 100.69, up .21. Amon ck f 
nificant N.Y.S.E. stocks: : aa 
Stock High Low et 
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y 
| — A Search for Equity 
2A | 
one | AFTER takin their immediate bear- b freezing wages but not rofits. In 
m AS ng ; y E p 
3 Ings in President Nixon's new eco- his Labor Day message, Meany angrily 
one | Nomic World, most of its inhabitants declared that "the President's program 
: m | &t week concentrated on studying the does not meet the test of equity"— which 
AN future, Both in the U.S. and abroad, he defined as equal restraints “on all 
. V, | ose most direct] affected by Nixon’s costs and incomes." 
> y y : 7 
- ^ Weeping economic policy prepared for The President, however, let it be 
; ^ yUncils that will debate for months known that he still Opposes an excess- 
xh à S 
y, | rat he announced to the world in a profits tax and then resumed campaign- 
- 1⁄4 | minutes, Out of their discussions ing in support of his measures. Re- 
j d ed emerge more permanent prescrip- turning from a 15-day stay at the West- 
none | E for the plight of the dollar abroad ern White House, Nixon stopped off in 
-H an € blight of inflation at home Chicago to speak to the milk producers 
2 D fiu a pone—even a President—could association and promised that his pol- 
- 1% (pose. 


- Jh] pie.) Dy kind of personal fiat. 
-M ned, 2. In the U.S., debate con- 
F m ‘ap 10 Center on what will happen dur- 
ái ase 2, which will start after 
E Jg, esent Wage-price freeze ends on 
* A udin -ministration spokesmen, in- 
t Ww Labor Secretary James Hodgson 


icy would usher in “a New Prosperity" 
—“without inflation and without war." 

The search for equity preoccupied 
most of the experts who testified be- 
fore Congress's Joint. Economic Com- 
mittee. Paul McCracken, chairman of 
Nixon's Council of Economic Advisers, 


ri 


ti i i ly at what has become a 
Y mMmerce Secreta Maurice hinted strongly at | t 
3 INS Cautiously declined hae ques- general assumption in Washington—that 
t Dile? 9 rule out future controls on some form of wage and price restraint 
T PAR pend dividends, which are not cov- with “clout” and “punch es aS 
= n che, the 90-day freeze. They had lit- tended beyond the freeze. McCracken 
+ Hai Ole but to do so, if only to avoid also predicted that the Nixon program 
n of off another fit of temper by A.F.L- would create some 500,000 new jobs 
x Put i George Meany, who ada- —enough to reduce unemployment to. 


"ists that the Administration | about 596. He. 


[ t said 
"afai to working men and women cista Es pact NNR 


add some $15 billi 
tional product in 1972. More than hal 
of that, McCracken said, would com 
from increased consumer Spending. | 

In Detroit, John Z. DeLorean, hea| 
of G.M.’s Chevrolet Division, reflecte! 
the auto industry's exuberant belief tha 
much of the added Spending will b 
for new cars, which should be abo 
$200 cheaper under Nixon's program 
Chevrolet plans to have a record 200,00! 
new cars in showrooms when the 1972) 
go on sale Sept. 23, 


A la Lockh j 
Ackley, who administered wage-prici 
John 


on to the gross m 


n, Lyndon John- 
son's chief economic adviser and a mem- | 


ber of TiME's Board of Economists, | 
Suggested that Phase 2 should include? 
guidelines that would tie wage increases | 
to rises in worker productivity and in- | 
clude a Cost-of-living differential. He 
proposed that the only price increases | 
permitted should be those that directly | 
reflect production-cost hikes. Over the 
past year, under Okun's formula, wage 
raises would have averaged 5% and | 
price increases 2%, 
Both Ackley and Oku 
to placing a tether o 
acknowledged that 
reached high waterm 
John Kennedy’s eco 
he said that Nixon’s 
likely to produce a 
only because current profits are lower> — 
than at any time since 1946. : 
Advisory Panels. The Commerce De- _ 
partment issued the first economic in- 
dicator taken since the wage-price freeze’ 
went into effect. It showed that whole- 
sale prices increased during August at 
the exceptionally high annual rate of 
8.4%. Although Nixon's actions took ef- 
fect at mid-month, most of the sample re- 
flected prefreeze conditions. Unemploy- 
ment also rose sharply—to 6.1%—but _ 
it, too, was measured before Aug. 15. 
Treasury Secretary John Connally’s 
Cost of Living Council continued to clar 
ify gray areas for the 90-day period. 
The COLC placed in question many of 
the salary increases for teachers that ai 
first appeared immune to the fi 
Subject to congressional approval, 
President broadened a Federal Gove 
ment pay freeze by applying it i 
collar employees as well as to 
service and the military. = 
In the next few weeks, as Con 
starts debate on 


n were opposed | 
n profits. Ackley 
corporate profits | 
arks as a result of 
nomic policies, but 
measures Were un- 
similar result—if 
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as 


e to the President on precisely what 
irictions are needed in Phase 2 and 


ce Tokyo reluctantly gave up trying 
maintain the official rate of 360 yen 
the dollar, U.S. currency has de- 
ined 6.4% in relation to Japan’s, far 
ss than the 12% to 15% revaluation 
at the Administration hopes will even- 
ally occur. Tokyo's Finance Ministry 
nnounced that in the first eight months 
f 1971, Japan’s dollar holdings in- 
'reased from $4.4 billion to $12.5 billion 
a staggering leap of nearly 200% 
hat is likely to be remembered as a his- 
oric beating for the dollar. British of- 
cials, worried that the pound might 
ain too much against the dollar and 
thus make British exports too expensive, 
took measures aimed at keeping Spec- 
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ulative money out of the country. After 
forbidding interest payments on new 
holdings by nonresidents, they cut the 
prime rate from 6% to 5%. 

‘Officials of the major Western finan- 
cial powers, plus Japan, prepared to 
meet next week in London to start con- 
sidering new international monetary ar- 
"rangements now that President Nixon 
has unilaterally upset the longstanding 
consensus by refusing to redeem dol- 
lars for gold. The participating nations 
make up the main trading partners of 
the International Monetary F und, which 
meets in full session in Washington be- 
ginning Sept. 27. Participants will prob- 
ably get some hint of an answer to the 
question that intrigues them most: How 
long will the “temporary” 10% U.S, im- 
port surtax remain in effect? Nathaniel 
Samuels, U.S. Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, is ru- 


might not be 
1972 election. In that case, the 
monetary reform might be a long one. 
Few nations would be willing to 


relative to the 
ned in effect, because once it 


" the structure of exchange 
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mored to be suggesting that the surtax 
removed until after the 
job of 


currencies permanently at high 
dollar while the 
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Labor: Dead Days on the 


ROM San Diego to Seattle, the gi- 

ant cargo ships bobbed idly in outer 
harbors, their flags announcing origins 
as distant as Japan and the Soviet Union. 
Inside their holds lay cargo amounting 
to hundreds of thousands of tons, some 
of it already spoiled, consigned to des- 
tinations all over the U.S. In all, 
some 150 freighters have been rendered 
a Pacific mothball fleet by a strike of 
15,000 West Coast dock workers. Last 
week the walkout moved into its third 
month, and there seemed little hope of 
an early settlement. “It takes a month 
to get everything shut up tight," says 
Union President Harry Bridges, who 
last led his men to the picket lines in 
1948. “Then you've gota good strike." 

President Nixon so far has not judged 
the shipping tie-up a national emergency; 
if he did so, he could send the men 


RGO IN ENSENADA, 
Mothballs on the Pacific. 


back to work during a 90-day cooling- 
off period. Members of Bridges’ In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (I.L.W.U.) have con- 
tinued to unload passenger ships and 
move both war matériel bound for Viet 
Nam and relief supplies for East Pak- 
istan. Even so, the strike has already 
caused delays and inconvenience for mil- 
lions of U.S. businessmen and their cus- 
tomers—and taken a heavy financial 
toll of many of them. Shipowners lose 
as much as $10,000 a day for each idle 
vessel. In California alone, the cost of 
the strike has exceeded $1 billion. 

No Beans. U.S. farmers, who rely in- 
creasingly on foreign customers to ab- 
sorb their rich harvests, have been par- 
ticularly hard hit. Grain elevators in 
California and the Northwest have been 
stuffed to overflowing with wheat and 
other products awaiting shipment. In 
Washington, 15 million bushels of wheat 
have been dumped, creating mountains 
on the ground, and some California 
growers will soon be forced to plow 
their crops under. "It's already too late,” 
says Lee Adler, an official of the Cal- 
ifornia Grain and Feed Growers As- 
sociation. “Our Japanese customers have 

d to Australia and South America. 
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Docks 


Like the wage-price freeze, the strike 
has caught many people in an unex- 
pected and vulnerable position. Says 
Charles Nevil, whose Los Angeles im- 
port-export firm deals in swimming 
pools: “I have paid for a lot of equip- 
ment, and now: I have to pay storage 
charges to the Port of Los Angeles 
Meanwhile, I’ve had cancellations on 
some orders.” But while import-export 
firms bear the brunt of the strike, its 


effects reach far down into the U.S, 


economy. *We had one good order from 
Japan for electrical goods made by a 
St. Louis firm,” says San Francisco Ex- 
porter James Baker. “Now the Japanese 
have found a substitute company in 
Korea.” The nearly complete shut- 
down of 24 ports has also forced 
the layoff of thousands of truckers, 
customs inspectors and train workmen. 
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The strike has brought special hard- 
ships to the nation's two outlying states. 
In Hawaii, which depends on the main- 
land for most of its food and other con- 
sumer items, the prices of some per- 
ishable goods have risen sharply. In 
addition, sugar refiners are searching 
desperately for space to store 100,000 
tons of raw sugar that is currently be- 
ing produced. Alaskan building CON- 
tractors who were caught short of sup- 
plies by the strike sometimes lost @ 
whole year's work; the construction sea- 
son there lasts only three months. à 

AM inbound goods stranded as of 
Aug. 15 were declared last week €x- 
empt from the new 10% surtax on im- 
ports. They included large shipments © 
foreign cars and Christmas supplies o 
everything from toy: 
which dealers can i 
prices. Even so, the main 
dwindling inventories. >! 
dealers are faced with taking on a sec 


worry is abou 


or tractors,” 
Karl Henning. “You can t 
open without any beans on t 

Hogs for Stud. 
coped as best they could, 
ing premium 
ders by air. Air cargo 
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s to tree ornaments, f 
now sell at preíreeze b 


had were do- 
n ord business, transporting loads 
ing ended heavy machinery, tran- 


se (see story, page 51), 


tha adios, beer, and even hogs for 
| sis alternative for importers 
| stud. The only H 


to find a port just outside the 
| y where goods could be off-loaded 
"4 shipped by train or truck to their 
n inations. Ship captains are permitted 
rcp cargoes at any “port of con- 
‘ence’ in the event of a strike. Many 
Us decided to do just that, thereby con- 
ANM changing life around Vancou- 
| sidera C., and Ensenada, México—ports 
ver cross the Western U.S. borders, 

e in Vancouver’s modestly 
ipped harbor has doubled, causing 
erus delays for unhappy Canadian 
Clippers. In the sleepy resort town of En- 
| CIR the scene is even more hectic. 
| Sens of ships wait in line as long as 
| three weeks for one of three berths, 
where Mexican laborers sometimes work 
| 36-hour shifts to unload them. Since 
| the strike began, Ensenada crews have 
loaded or unloaded 64 ships, more than 

| they normally see in a year. Much of 
the cargo is simply moved to vacant 
lots until it can be hauled to the U.S, 
Some 3,700 Volkswagens sit bumper 
to bumper atop a cliff overlooking the 
sea, Though all manual labor must be 
| performed by Mexicans—a union rule 
that now helps Ensenadans earn a total 
of $40,000 a day—U.S. firms have sent 
| dozens of representatives to oversee the 
operation. Says Captain D.W. Cowan 

[of Prudential-Grace Lines’ San Fran- 
[disco office: “We have enough people 

|to set up our own steamship agency.” 

Shrinking Base. They may be there 

for quite a while. The major issue of 

[Ihe Strike is neither wages nor benefits 

- |-though the union wants hefty increas- 
. jin both—but a jurisdictional dispute 
- {ith another union. At stake is the job 
- of “stuffing and unstuffing" containers 
- jV the dock, an operation that in- 


| d 
| to 


n  (V&singly is being handled by Teamster 
g | Mployees of freight-forwarding com- 
 — Pihies, San Francisco Teamster Boss Jo- 
e- ith Diviny has notified freight firms 
n- f his union has “no intention of giv- 
P" |$ Up the work" and calls Bridges' 
à pim that all dock labor belongs to long- 
Sn jo emen "a lot of baloney.” The Team- 
of he cently agreed to settle the dis- 
e lis Sy mediation, but so far the long- 
ut fj nen have shown no inclination to 
of Pant Suit. The issue is vitally im- 
of hy ba to them because of the shrink- 
ts, amS Of stevedore jobs caused by 
eze fj ation. A 30-ton prepacked 
out. tee ner can be hoisted onto a ship by 
our |& P" BShoremen in about two min- 
ec- R tow used to take a gang of 18 men 
e$ o, | '© load the same amount of 
itor jr 
lore Eus Who plans to retire before 
Plesy SOntract is negotiated, is none- 
ave Angar- er tremendous pressure from 
ay Min “embers to hold out firmly 
of ig SY  work.rule changes that 


er reduce longshoremen’s 
€st Coast strike could turn 


suffered from the overall airlindssitizadby Alva R 
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RADNITZ (CENTER) OVERSEEING MATTEL FILM PRODUCTION IN LOUISIANA 
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rst nationwide shipping stop- 
page in U.S, history. Contracts covering 
30,000 members of the International 
Longshoremen's Association, the East 
Coast and Gulf of Mexico counterpart 
of Bridges’ LL.W.U., expire Sept. 30. 
Union negotiators are demanding a guar- 
anteed annual wage—-an innovation in 
the seasonal Shipping business that em- 
ployers are hardly eager to grant. Nev- 
ertheless, Says LL.A. Boss Thomas W. 
Gleason, his members are prepared to 
wait “until hell freezes over” to get it. 


INDUSTRY 


Cinema, Corporate Style 


Bankrolling a motion picture has al- 
Ways been half investment, half gam- 
ble: the percentage of flicks that flop is 
àn astonishing 7042. In the best of times 
—which these are not—the lure of the 
long shot attracted enough moneyed 
players to keep the game alive. In re- 
cent years, however, recession, declining 
Profits and rising costs have sent the 
movie industry into a dizzying down- 
ward spiral. 

As recently as two years'ago, $20 mil- 
lion production budgets were not un- 
common; $5 million is now considered 
extravagant, and the average producer 
is lucky to raise half that much. In- 
vestment bankers, the industry's tradi- 
tional financiers, long ago deserted what 
they assessed to be a sinking ship. Thus 
it is all the more surprising that with 
the motion-picture industry at its nadir, 
Some of the most conservative and suc- 
cessful U.S. corporations are putting 
their loose cash behind a new-found be- 
lief in the future of movies. 

Many major companies, including 
General Electric, Mattel Toys, Bristol- 
Myers and Xerox, are gearing up to in- 
vest heavily in feature films. Quaker 
Oats anted up the entire $2 million 
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for the musical Willy Wonka and the. 

Chocolate Factory, and is now ready. | 

to plow its considerable profits back 

into new films. Wells, Rich, Greene, 
the advertising agency, will Soon com- 
plete its first film, Dirty Little Billy, 
an irreverent rehash of the Billy the 

Kid legend. 

The latest entrants into the celluloid 
Sweepstakes are convinced that they can 
turn a handsome profit, Says Tom 
Moore, former president of ABC tele- | 
vision, who now heads G.E.'s newly cre- 
ated film division, Tomorrow Entertain- 
ment: “The big pictures’ losing big is 
what ruined Hollywood, but if you take 
those out and look at the grosses on 
the smaller budget pictures, the busi- 
ness isn't so bad. We intend to turn a 
profit as quickly as we can." Mary 
Wells Lawrence, president of Wells, 
Rich, Greene, is even more explicit: 
"It's not the ego satisfaction; we're go- 
ing into movies to make money." 

No Catch-22s. Because they are un- 
encumbered by outmoded Hollywood 
traditions of production and financing, 
and can apply fresh and effective pro- 
duction methods to an industry that 
has never been known for its efficiency, 
the new film makers may well suc- 
ceed. All of them agree on the need 
to keep production costs in the $1 mil- 
lion-to-$2 million range, a ceiling that 
the state of the economy has imposed 
on old-style Hollywood productions as 
well. “We have no intention of pro- 
ducing Catch-225," says Richard Kent, 
treasurer of Bristol-Myers, which will 
bring out three movies in the fall—all 
in what Kent calls "the low end of 5 
the cost structure.” 

A few companies, such as G.E. and 
Xerox, have set up production subsid- 
iaries. Many of the others are putting 
up the cash and hiring independent pro- 
duction companies or individuals to 
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“make their films. 


i joubleday is making 
a production deal for a film version of 
one of its own "books, The Parallax 
| View, by Loren Singer; it has con- 
| tracted for a screenplay by Lorenzo 
Semple Jr. (Pretty Poison), and hired Di- 
' rector Michael Ritchie (Downhill Racer). 
Mattel has worked out an arrangement 
| for eight children's films—what else? 
| —with Producer Robert Radnitz (Misty, 
| A Dog of Flanders); Radnitz is now at 
work in Louisiana on Sounder, from 
F the 1970 Newbery Medal novel by Wil- 
| liam Armstrong. 
_ The entrance of big firms like G.E. 
| and Bristol-Myers into the moviemaking 
- field is not likely to mean any loss to 
| art, for art has seldom had any direct re- 
ationship with the box office. Double- 
day's Robert Banker, however, insists: 
*Our rule is going to be that we will pro- 
duce things that will entertain and be 
provocative." Says G.E.’s Moore: “We 
just would not be interested in pro- 
ducing R and X pictures. But, more im- 
"portant, G and GP are where the long- 
range values in the negatives exist. They 
are products with longevity.” 
Longevity, translated into mass mar- 
- Kets and repeated showings, is obviously 
the key to the new corporate film wave. 
- [t has an allure not confined to mem- 
ers of FoRrUNE' august list of the 
00 largest U.S. industrial companies. 
irk Douglas, after 25 years as one of 
—. Hollyw 
cently had trouble raising money for A 
.. Gunfight, 
.. screenplay 
: sh (see 
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Dogging the Bottlers 
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snappy 10% per year. 
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ood's most backable stars, re- 


a property with a strong 
starring himself and Johnny 
CINEMA). Then the Jicarilla 
Indian tribe (gas leas- 
; and mineral rights) with a sophis- 
investment policy offered to put 
e entire $2 million. For once, it 


se trainers feed it to their thor- 
fish 
raise their most prized species in 
"horticulturalists nurture exotic Af- 
violets with it—and people drink 
ttled water, and it is used for 
hings because it is supposed 
purer than the stuff that comes 


and more Americans turn 

faucets only to have heavily 
ted and sometimes foaming wa- 
|  terspill into their glasses, the sales of bot- 
—. (led water soar. In the past five years, 
T ion has increased by 
— more than 50%, and is still rising by a 
But no overall 
set of governmental standards or reg- 
; ensure that bot- 
is not simply tap water in 


Story. One reason for the de- 
wisdictional confusion within 
acy. Officials can- 
ttled water is- 


proper y 
munity's water supply and therefore in 
the purview of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. A bill pending in Con- 
gress, sponsored by Democratic Rep- 
resentative John S. Monagan of Con- 
necticut, would help solve the dilemma 
by giving the EPA authority to set uni- 
form standards for all bottled water. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
which watches over product advertising, 
will have an additional regulatory role 
no matter what the outcome. Some pro- 
motional campaigns for bottled water 
have sought to boost sales by attacking 
the quality of municipal drinking wa- 
ter. Schweppes Ltd. found the reception 
chilly when it developed plans to test- 
market bottled water in Philadelphia 
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But is it food? 


with ads that slurred the city's water sup- 
ply. Fear of official complaints prompted 
the company to abandon the project be- 
fore it got started. 

FTC attorneys are concerned about de- 
ceptive labeling and advertising of the 
water inside the bottle. To well-trav- 
eled Americans, bottled water evokes ex- 
otic, health-giving European spas. In 
the U.S., however, only 1% of bottled 
water is imported—and, of course, now 
subject to the 10% surtax. Only half 
of the bottled water sold in the U.S. 
comes from underground springs. The 
rest is tap water that has been purified 
and elaborately filtered. But ads for the 
finished product often make it sound 
as if it had gurgled fresh from the 
ground in some sylvan mountain glen. 
Says one FTC attorney who has han- 
dled half a dozen such cases in the 
past year: “Usually the bottled water in 
question is represented as being fresh 
spring water, but is in fact only well-fil- 
tered tap water. There is nothing in 
any way unhealthy about it; it’s just 
- not spring water.” 

While the jurisdictional head-scratch- 
ives in the $110 mil- 
grow in- 
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sort of reg- 


brands of bottled water sold in Wash. 
ington, D.C., revealed bacteria Mie 
anywhere from seven to 70 times are 
er in three of the brands than in an 
dinary Washington area tap water The 
highest count was scored by Deer Park i 


Mountain Spring Water, owne imn 
Nestle Co. But Deer Park na T p 
tend that the bacteria are iek 2 
human health and contribute onl e z 
the water's distinctive taste. Says Š E f 
H. Jones, executive director of the n it 
ican Bottled Water Association: “Wers is 
concerned that some small bottler mat 9 
bottle up some impure water and id ^ 
some people sick." Many bottlers fea , 
that a single severe scare story could 5 
send the entire industry down the drain. a 
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Plastic Loophole is 
A man loses his wallet, with all his | thc 
credit cards. Before he can notify each | the 
of the issuing companies, someone fraud- | 19 
ulently charges thousands of dollars in | Cli 
his name. Is he liable for the entire 31, 
amount? A percentage of it? A certain | 10 
limit on each card? oni 
Not a cent, says the Federal Trade Ta 
Commission. According to the FTC, none |wh 
of the major credit card companies has ie 
presented evidence that it is complying | Me 
‘with the provisions of a 1970 amer" che 
ment to the Truth in Lending Act. Un- |par 


less the companies comply, the act pIO- 
hibits them from pinching holders for 
as much as a penny on lost or stolen 
cards. Though many cards carry Stern 
warnings that holders must | 
charges run up before the issuin 
pany is notified of loss er 
ings are legally meaningless. : 

The eec would limit iE ; 


after the holder is properly notified o 
Dee 


aid 1 
Of Jos | 


" tat the companies have done so. Ban 
"Americard plans to begin notifying its 

ardholders next January. The others, in- 
fading Master Charge, Diners Club and 
Uni-Card, seem to have no immediate in- 
| tention of complying. Compliance is not 
| mandatory, but if a card-issuing com- 

any does not go along its customers 
T Ba lose their cards without fear of hav- 
| ing tO pay UP. : 

Why do the purveyors of plastic cred- 
it prefer to absorb the cost of stolen cards 
"which last year amounted to well 
over $50 million—rather than claim 
the $50 per victim to which the law 
would entitle them? Credit card ex- 
ecutives are vague on that question. 
But staffers at the FTC’s Division of Con- 
sumer Credit and Special Programs 
sày that most companies have a lot 
to gain by keeping their customers un- 
informed. If a cardholder knows that 
his liability is limited to $50, for ex- 
ample, he may not be so prompt in let- 
ting the company know when he finds 
that his card is missing. 

Neither the FTC nor the companies 
are educating consumers about the act's 
no-liability loophole. Still, word may 
T be out. Credit card notification services, 
organizations that feed all of a holder's 
3 | card numbers into a computer and no- 
| tify the proper companies as soon as a 
loss is reported, are dying out. Just a 
year ago, there were at least 40; today 
the FTC knows of only four. 

" | When Japanese-born Mike Yamano 
of Los Angeles applied for a Diners 
Club card in 1958, he was rejected as 
à poor credit risk. Today, Yamano is tak- 
ing his revenge on the credit card in- 
dustry. Outraged by his Diners Club 
rejection and resentful that cash cus- 
fomers must pay the same prices as 
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his | those who buy on credit, he originated 
ach | the nation’s first “anti-credit card." In 
ud- | 1968 he founded United International 
in | Club, Inc., whose card entitles some 
tire | 31,500 holders to discounts averaging 


ain | 10% at 700 stores and restaurants. The 

only stipulation is that the holders pay 
ade | ish, Participating merchants, most of 
one |Whom are located in the Los Angeles 
has |*ea,.are happy to get immediate pay- 
jing |Ment and avoid the 2% to 7% service 
nd- |charge that regular credit card com- 


Un- | Panies demand on each transaction. 
ro- | 
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THE UNCREDIT CARD 
A reject's revenge. ç 
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Diverging on Merging 

.S. airlines have been reeling from 
a combination punch: their costly, shiny 
new jumbo jets arrived just as a re- 
cession cut back the predicted increase 
in air travel. Last year the U.S. trunk 
carriers ran up a total loss of $179 mil- 
lion; TWA alone went some $60 mil- 
lion into the red. As always when in 
trouble, the airlines resorted to a wide- 
ranging exploration of merger possibil- 
ities—the classic, though not always suc- 
cessful industry device for rescuing the 
flounderers. Some carriers have already 
reached merger agreements. Currently 
pending before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board are three proposed consolidations 
that could strongly affect the industry's 
Structure: Mohawk with Allegheny, 
Northeast with Delta and, by far the larg- 
est and most important, American with 
Western. The American-Western merger 
would join the second- and eighth-big- 
gest domestic carriers. 

Last week, on the last day allowed 
by the CAB for filing briefs in the Amer- 
ican-Western case—the largest proposal 
for a merger since United took over Cap- 
ital in 1961—the Federal Government 
managed to confuse matters by attempt- 
ing to clarify them. The Department of 
Transportation published guidelines de- 
fining what types of mergers would be 
permitted. A merger should not elim- 
inate "effective" competition or give the 
consolidated airline an “excessive” share 
of important markets, said the DOT. It 
Should produce "significant benefits," in- 
cluding better service to the public, and 
it should not be likely to touch off “de- 
fensive” merger proposals by other air- 
lines that might feel threatened. 

Common Routes. The department 
filed briefs with the CAB supporting all 
three of the proposed acquisitions. On 
the other hand, the Justice Department, 
which is entitled to weigh in on the an- 
titrust aspects of pending mergers, ar- 
gued against American-Western. 

DOT found that the American-West- 
ern consolidation met its criteria, partic- 
ularly in that it would not limit compe- 
tition significantly. But Justice contended 
that the “anticompetitive effects” of the 
planned merger “would outweigh any 
public benefits that might result.” One 
possible consequence, it 
said, would be reduced 
competition on routes be- 
tween Phoenix and San 
Diego, and between San 
Diego and Los Angeles. 
In addition the opposing 
brief noted that Ameri- 
can, with Western, would 
have an excessively large 
share (22.7%) of the total 
national trunk airline 
market, yet would not 
gain "any significant cost 
reductions," as had been 
argued by American 
President Spa 
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A rationale for the routes, 


ern insist that their common routes in the 
Southwest are not a major overlap and 
that their combined size would not likely 
be greater than that of United, now the | 
largest domestic carrier. 

Muscular Giant. The American-West- 
ern merger was negotiated last fall by 
Spater and Kirk Kerkorian, the Western 
board chairman, more on the grounds of 
convenience than necessity or public in- 
terest. Spater contended, however, that 
the merger would generate $50 million in 
new annual profits—$22 million in in- 
creased revenues and $28 million in cost 
savings. Yet some CAB economists pre- 
dict a $20 million burden of cost increas-- 
es on the merged carrier. 

American and Western have already 
laid out nearly $1,000,000 in legal 
fees and lobbying for the merger. Nat- 
urally, their competitors are dead set 
against the merger and have engaged 
in some vigorous lobbying themselves. 
"If the merger goes through," warns 
Continental Air Lines President Robert 
Six, "the muscle of this giant would 
ruin the smaller carriers, and they will 
desperately seek a merger partner and  - 
Bet out before they are overrun and 
overcome." re 

Six’s claim, while self-serving, is 

not without historical basis. The 22 
trunk carriers certified in 1938 hav 
shrunk to eleven today, and the four lar, 
est airlines—United, American, TWA 
and Eastern—have 70% of the dc 
mestic business. What the CAB mu 
now decide is whether this trend, wh 
could well result in the end of wh 
petition remains among the maj 
mestic carriers, is desirable—o! 
is not, whether it could be rever 6 
What neither w Federal ue 
nor the airlines themselves have 
duced is a viable overall plan for 
ing sense of a business ti 
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Orphans of the War 


Hoa-Binh is the first feature film to 
be directed by the superb French cin- 
ematographer Raoul Coutard, 47, who 
has photographed much of the work of 
Godard and Truffaut. Made entirely in 
Viet Nam during 1969, the movie is 

| full of scenes of severe beauty: gas- 
masked soldiers outlined against a metal- 
lic sky, actors in elaborate Oriental cos- 
tume running from a bombed theater, 
whole rows of huts bursting suddenly 
into flame. 

The plot is often, unfortunately, sim- 
plistic. A little boy's father leaves 
home to join the N.L.F. His mother 
dies soon afterward of an infected 
leg, and Hung and his little sister 


Xuan are left orphans of the war. A 
neighbor appropriates the money left 
for the children’s care and mistreats 
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XUAN & HUNG IN "HOA-BINH" 
A single human imperative. 


them. So Hung and Xuan leave the 
neighbors house for Saigon, and after 
a multitude. of hardships are finally 
taken in hand by a kindly nurse. 
Xuan is placed in a children's clinic; 
Hung gets a mining job and visits his sis- 
ter every night; eventually their father 
returns to Saigon. 

For Coutard, the skeletal narrative 
often seems no more than a backdrop 
for his arresting images. He is at his 
best looking at Saigon through the chil- 
dren's eyes as they wander through a 
nightmare city that has been torn by 
war but is still bursting with luxurious 
restaurants and gaudy nightclubs. Cou- 
tard seems to share the children's won- 
der and confusion. There is one es- 
pecially moving interlude in which they 
ddle around a sidewalk movie ma- 

watch an old Fernandel film. — 
and cute Vietnamese chil- 
- the leads hardly loo&cas 
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if they had been savaged by the war. 
Yet, if Coutard has been rather sloppy 
about realism, he is scrupulous in avoid- 
ing propaganda. He refuses to take sides. 
Hung overhears an American defending 
his countrys participation, and later, 
when he is taken to a political meeting, 
listens to a member of the N.L.F. ex- 
plain its ideology. Both speakers are per- 
suasive, and both promise victory. For 
Coutard, obviously, politics pale beside 
a single human imperative. In Viet- 
namese, hoa-binh means “peace.” 

n Jay Cocks 


The Glories of Grooviness 


At first, Medicine Ball Caravan looks 
like another whelp from the Woodstock 
litter. The idea was to have some freaks 
travel cross-country in Day-Glo buses 
disseminating rock music, good vibes 
and easygoing propaganda for the coun- 
terculture. Warner Bros. would pack 
along a camera crew to record the mu- 
sic. the interaction and the scenery. 

The caravan duly set forth in the sum- 
mer of 1970, and the filmed record pro- 
ceeds predictably enough for the first 
few minutes. Then Director Frangois 
Reichenbach appears in an on-camera 
interview. As he goes into a number 
about the glories of grooviness, the film 
cuts abruptly to a very quick shot of a 
bus being thoroughly whitewashed. 

That moment is an early signal that 
Medicine Ball Caravan is almost schiz- 
oid. One part celebrates the youth cul- 
ture; another is a crafty send-up of the 
whole caravan project. There are, of 
course, the requisite number of elaborate 
rock concert sequences (B.B. King, Al- 
ice Cooper) There are also the usual 
nude bathing sequences, the dope se- 
quences and the rapping-with-M iddle- 
America sequences. 

What prevents audience atrophy dur- 
ing all this is a recurring, if not per- 
vasive sense of irony. Director Reichen- 
bach appears throughout the film bob- 
bing around and asking inane questions 
(“What means for you vibrations?") in 
heavily accented French. He becomes a 
buffoon in his own movie. Toward the 
end of Caravan, there is a long scene 
at Antioch College during which the stu- 
dents denounce the film makers as 
frauds, the caravan members as dupes 
and the executives of Warner Bros. as 
flat-out bandits, From the evidence at 
hand, it's hard to disagree. The gnom- 
ish sabotage of the film's basic premise 
was accomplished by Associate Producer 
Martin Scorsese, a moviemaker himself 
(Who's That Knocking at My Door?), 
who assembled Reichenbach's footage 
and added his own distinctive and some- 
times corrosive point of view. 

The two parts, however, make for a 
highly imperfect whole. As a musical 
and historical event, the caravan was à 
total bust. The film's best sequences are 
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ily of Colorado speed freaks dressed 

cavemen—in which: the tie-dyed pati 
of the whole project is mocked Bu 
such moments are few. Which is x 
pity, because as a piece of deliberate self. 
parody Medicine Ball Caravan could 
have been fascinating. q 
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Cash on the Line 


, Country Singer Johnny Cash shuck 
his guitar for a top gun's rig in A Gy 2 
fight.* Johnny's horse gets bitten ba 
rattlesnake out on the trail, so he cones 
into town to find another mount. He 
also gets himself a shave, grabs himself 
a meal and a woman, and meets u 
with Kirk Douglas, once the town's fase 
est gun but now retired. Kirk and John- 
ny glower at each other a great deal 
then settle down into the kind of edgy 
friendship that is good for about 15 min- 
utes of running time. 

Eventually both men are needled by 
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CASH & DOUGLAS IN “GUNFIGHT” 
Slow draw in the bullring. 


the bloodthirsty townspeople and driven | 
by their own sense of honor, competition | 
and greed to shoot it out. Instead 9* | 
the humdrum showdown on Main Street | 
at high noon Johnny and Kirk decide | 
to go for their guns in a bullring co?" | 
veniently located at the edge of town. 
Tickets will be sold; faster gun as 
the proceeds. The spectators in the 2 a 
ring may get a lot for their money E 
the movie's trick shock ending thor | 
oughly flimflams the filmgoer- | e 
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* Like almost half the movies 
days, Gunfight was financed outside 
But its backers were not ordinary inv’ 
The Jicarilla Apaches, a tribe of abou A 
New Mexican Indians with a substanti 
come from oil and gas investments, 
$2,000,000. Says Chief Charlie vigil: 
sider ourselves a corporation like any 
The chief liked the idea of bankrol me ; 
ny Cash because he is one-fourth Chero 
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|  Anotherinnovation 

| computerised air traffic control. 
. , [tdeals in happy landings. 
High over Amsterdam airport, 


: the world's first fully computerised 
: air traffic control system helps sort out 
__ traffic jams. It reads radar, warns of 
emergencies, actually talks to planes. 
Philips designed it. 


. |It's safety all over. 
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The Scorpion of the North 


IBSEN by Michael Meyer. 865 pages. 
Doubleday. $12.95. 


Henrik Ibsen kept a live scorpion in 
an empty beer glass on his writing ta- 
ble. *From time to time the brute would 
ail; then I would throw in a piece of 
ripe fruit, on which it would cast itself 
in a rage and eject its poison; then it 
was well again." As usual in an Ibsen 
scene, opera glasses are not needed to 
recognize the symbolism. Tiny, armored, 
venomous, Ibsen was an ailing spirit 
whose dramas stung the 19th century's 
conscience and gave European theater 
a new seriousness. After launching into 
poetic tragedy (Brand, Peer Gynt), Ib- 
sen imported social realism from the 
novel and invented modern prose dra- 
ma (4 Doll's House, Ghosts). Then he 
passed on to the great pagan passion 
plays of his old age (The Wild Duck, 
Rosmersholm, Little Eyolf). 

The exploitation of women, the trap 
of marriage, the dead weight of the Es- 
tablishment, the isolation of the indi- 
vidual in the modern world—Ibsen’s 
issues are once again the issues of the 
hour. But as his plays revive so do 
their somber ambiguities. To assume 
that the facts of an author's life inev- 
itably illuminate the meaning of his writ- 
ing is to commit the biographical fal- 
lacy; and in this huge biography—the 
first full portrait done since 1931—Mi- 
chael Meyer makes that error on a 
grand scale. Even so, his book is the rich- 
est discussion of Ibsen's life and work 
ever published. 

Suzannah's Steel. Born in 1828 in a 
tiny Norwegian lumber town, he was 
seven when his well-to-do father’s financ- 
es collapsed. About the same time, Hen- 
rik became convinced (incorrectly, his 
biographer suspects) that he was ille- 
gitimate. He writhed under this double 


SUZANNAH THORESEN IBSEN (1876) 
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isgrace, and when he left home: at AS 
it was forever—he saw his parents. Only 
once after that. Withdrawpyand stümpy, 
he was.appreénticedyfor six years to an 
apothecary:~By. day hg. breWed prescrip- 
tions over a kitchen stove; by night he 
wrote radical poems and skits that read 
like bad Kipling. At 23, indirectly be- 
cause of a stormy verse drama he had 
written, he was offered the post of di- 
rector and playwright at the theater in 
Bergen. His first four plays flopped, 
and as a director he was a washout. 
Too shy to tell his actors what to do, 
he sat in the back of the theater tug- 
ging at his beard or hurried away from 
confrontation muffled up in a huge ro- 
mantic cloak that made him look like 
Mickey Rooney playing Goethe. 

Finally he found a girl, a handsome, 
forceful young woman named Suzannah 
Thoresen. After only two meetings, Ib- 
sen begged her to marry him and make 
him “something great in the world.” 
From the first, says Meyer, it was a mar- 
riage of creative convenience. Day after 
day, Suzannah packed him off to com- 
mune with his scorpion, whipped up 
his flagging spirits, shooed his time-wast- 
ing friends away. “Ibsen had no steel 
in his character,” she said flatly. “I 
gave it to him.” The steel soon made 
its mark. In 1863, Ibsen wrote The Pre- 
tenders, his first popular success. On 
the strength of it, after wangling a $400 
grant from the government for a year 
in Italy, he headed south with his wife 
and small son. He stayed for 27 years. 

From Lear to Joyce. For Ibsen, as 
later for an Ibsen idolater named James 
Joyce, exile was creation’s catalyst. Liv- 
ing in Italy, and later in Germany, lent 
perspective to his judgments and re- 
leased his power. In less than two years 
he produced his first masterpiece. Brand 
is the epic tragedy of a zealot, a Norse 
Savonarola hurled to ruin by his own hu- 
bris. Published back home, it hit Nor- 
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way like an Arctic blizzard, and 
was hailed as the greatest Norwest 
poet since the age of the Eddas, Two 
years later he published an even ae 
stupendous poetic drama called Pe s 
Gynt. Its hero is Brand's shadow, the d 
giastically natural as opposed to the E: 
natically spiritual man. The tragic ist 
act of the play, in which Gynt's WES 
life unravels in his mind at the E 
ment of his death, is one of the great far- 
ragoes in world literature: a bridge that 
miraculously leaps the centuries between 
King Lear and Finnegans Wake. 
Shattering Episode. At the height of 
his success as a dramatic poet, Ibsen sud- 
denly risked his career by switching 
from. poetry to prose and from ro. 
manticism to realism. In The Pillars of 
Society, he blistered the middle class 
for its greed and indifference; in 4 
Dolls House, he pictured holy mat. 
rimony as a slave pen; in Ghosts, he sym- 
bolized hypocrisy as a social disease 
that destroyed the rising generation. An 
Enemy of the People stated flatly that 
the majority is always wrong. Amazingly, 
a Norway that had only had gas lamps 
for a generation leaped on these ad- 
vanced ideas and demanded more. So 
did Germany, France and England. By 
the late 1880s, Ibsen had become Eu- 
rope's most famous playwright, a stern 
alternative to Eugéne Scribe and the 
French farce industry. 

But once again Ibsen abandoned his 
course, this time for a painfully ro- 
mantic interlude. At 61, a white-maned 
‘old man with one big eye and one little 
eye, Ibsen met a 19-year-old girl named 
Emilie Bardach and fell boyishly in 
love. “He means to possess me," Emi- 
lie informed her diary. "That is his ab- 
solute will.’ But Meyer says that cau- 
tion intervened, possibly in the form of 
impotence. Emilie later told a friend 
that Ibsen had never even kissed her. 

The episode was shattering to Ibsen. 
Meyer believes that in a few wild weeks 
he discovered the power and the wonder 
of love—and realized that the discovery 
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too late. In any case, over the 
1 ad pecus Ibsen's plays moved away 
1 nex the passionate centers of life into 
J from id silence of ultimate consider- 
e the i Many of his contemporaries 
r | ation Hedda Gabler and Rosmersholm 
SE "idling and repellent. But at this dis- 


seem startlingly modern. 


o A. befu 
t qune they invit h lysi 
j ir symbols invite psyc oanalysis, 
e | Ther arenes prefigures Beckett, their 
s thelr ue is often as runic as Pinter’s. In 
| en what is said often hides what is 
t | ‘fate e to reveal what is felt an actor 
n |} a learn not only to speak the text but 
| to act the context. E 
"Suburban Lady Macbeth. In the 
lier, social plays, Ibsen's drama was 
Hr Cu drama of contemporary issues: the 
| Ti racters are living ideas. Dr. Stock- 
yann, the idealist who heroically fights 
s improve his community in An En- 
t- Temy of the People, reappears in The 
1. | wild Duck as Gregers Werle, a pre- 
| Freudian busybody who demonstrates 
n | that helping people face their problems 
at | is often just a bland way of destroying 
| them. Similarly, in Hedda Gabler, Nora, 
| the relatively innocent victim of male 
d- | chauvinism in A Doll's House, is re-ex- 
S amined as Hedda, a modern woman 
whose frustrated need to assert indi- 
viduality transforms her into a “sub- 
urban Lady Macbeth.” 
he After Hedda, social problem yields 
Ithe stage to religious search. John Ga- 
iis | briel Borkman and Arnold Rubek, the 
o- |heroes of John Gabriel Borkman (1896) 
ed |and When We Dead Awaken (1899), Ib- 
tle |sen's last two plays, are close portraits 
ed |of the artist as an old man battling des- 
in |perately to make some central sense of 
fhis life before it ends. Borkman, the in- 
dustrialist, loses the battle. “Those moun- 
tains far away . . . those veins of iron 
of |ore, stretching their twisting, branching, 
enticing arms towards me . . . wanted 
|o be freed. And I tried . But I 
on. failed.” But Rubek, the artist, in the 
Xs lst scene of Ibsen's last play, climbs to 
ler |lIe top of a mountain and is received 
ry Mto the everlasting snows. 
| Ibsen himself spent the last six years 
his life, unable to write, staring out 
l-his window in Christiania, “Leave 
lah to me,” he snapped at a visitor 
9 asked how he felt about God. 
nd one day, when a nurse announced 
at he was feeling better, the old cur- 
Wdgeon found the ultimate putdown. 
n the contrary!" he said, and died. 
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ENTERING EPHESUS by Daphne Athas. 
Pages. Viking. $7.95. 


ih 1939, the Bishops with their three 
ip hters arrive in Ephesus, a tiny col- 
Hut ‘own in the South. They are des- 
ite, and despite the war boom that is 
ne Start, they stay that way, thanks 
Bori ers “ruthlessness about the un- 
» qo oce of money.” What the Bish- 
9 have plenty of is “Bishopry” 
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erent, not to say unique. 

Entering Ephesus is about being ado- 
lescent in that family, and the author 
manages to make most practitioners in 
the crowded coming-of-age field seem 
calculating and niggardly indeed, This 
is not one of those tightly written, mas- 
terly constructed narratives of one 
watershed season when "Everything 
Changed." It is an ungainly, exhilarating 
chronicle of five years in which things 
changed and changed and changed. 

Cerebral Lovers. The father, known 
as P.Q., is a free-thinking, argumentative 
intellectual who runs a tatty laundry, 
more or less when he feels like it. His 
wife is a pliant, childlike female, very 
like their eldest and prettiest daughter, 
Irene. Most of the novel is devoted to 
Urie, who is 13 when the book begins; 
She is an avowed bluestocking blessed 
with ambition and “a thick ego." Then 
there is Sylvia, 11, a charming but un- 
fathomable sprite who is called “Loco 
Poco." Shortly after arriving in Ephe- 
sus, Urie forms an intense friendship 
with an ignorant but brilliant local boy 
named Zebulon Walley, whose ego is di- 
aphanous and who attaches himself to 
the Bishops like a starving kitten. 

"The truth of a family is like the 
truth of an ocean, a series of move- 
ments in which themes occur and recur," 
the author writes. It seems particularly 
true of adolescence. Urie informs Zeb, 
an ardent believer, that there is no 
God, that Socrates was a better man 
than Jesus. When the young man re- 
covers, they go on to other intellectual 
topics—something called "the Cult of 
Ugliness,” then the “sexual power of pu- 
berty," and finally, of course, Krafft- 
Ebing. But their first kiss leads only to 
a more metaphysical discussion. Clearly 
such cerebral lovers have no future. 
For sex Urie turns to a much older 
naval officer, and the grieving Zeb is as- 
tonished to find himself aggressively se- 
duced by Loco Poco, just 14. 

Something Wrong. So it goes. There 
is a constant struggle for money and ed- 
ucation. Natural outlaws, all the Bish- 
op women steal when they feel they 
must. What with their improvised clothes 
and makeshift domestic solutions, they 
seem like Little Women turned inside 
out. In fact, the girls stage an amateur 
production of the novel in which Loco 
plays both Beth and Amy. She also 
plays both in her own life. Like Beth, 
she dies. Like Amy, she has a tanta- 
lizing streak of amorality. 

Ephesus is over 400 pages long and 
contains no fewer than 55 chapters full 
of encounters, imbroglios, plots. Not all 
of them work, and occasionally the pace 
slackens. The author is vulnerable to 
charges of excess and lack of critical 
judgment. One may as well try to de- 
fend reality. The only rejoinder is how 
vivid and how much like life the book 
is. The late Randall Jarrell once de- 
fined the novel as *a prose narrative of 
some length that has something wrong 
with it." This is a novel. 
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EDMUND WILSON 
From man of letters to local character. 


Goodbye to All That 


UPSTATE: RECORDS AND RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF NORTHERN NEW YORK by Ed- 
mund Wilson. 386 pages. Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux. $8.95. 


On the evidence of his 46th book, 
America's most famous—and cosmo- 
politan—man of letters has turned into 
a local character. 

In some ways, this is not surprising. 
Wilson has always been cantankerous, 
picking fights with his cultural neighbors 
(Vladimir Nabokov, for example, over 
obscure points of Russian prosody) and 
the Government (a $69,000. misunder- 
standing with the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice, after his failure to file tax returns 
for nine years, erupted into a book- 
length tirade). When he chooses to talk 
on any subject, from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls to Iroquois ritual, listeners must 
simply sit patiently until he stops. Gos- 
sip delights him. In recent years he 
seems to have spent much of his time 
whittling on 19th century regional fic- 
tion and the learning of Hungarian—his 
sixth language. 

The final step in a slow metamor- 
phosis, made clear by Upstate, is Wil- 
son's more or less contented rejection 
of the great world for a small village 
—the New York hamlet of Talcottville 
(pop. 100), north of Utica. His an- 
cestors lived there; he summered there 
as a boy, and he now owns a hand- 
some old stone house there. 

Wilson inherited the house from his 
mother in 1951. It had been empty for 
years, but in an excess of ancestral 
pride, he promptly set about making re- 
pairs. He also tried to restore the build- 
ing's function as a family center, but 
without much luck: his children pre- 
ferred Cape Cod. "The croquet set I 
hoped would occupy [the children]—we 
always used to play croquet—is still 
standing by the front door, with no- 
body ready to set it up." 
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in a small town offers some special Wil 


sonian satisfactions. It is pleasa 
notes among other things, td BE E 
cemetery so close, "where I can lo : 
up family dates." Yet his memory of i 
cottville as “a clean and trim Sette 
soon proves out of date. Some of 1 
houses are “tumbledown” and “squalid 
its citizens “ambitionless.” Highways ar 
closer and larger. Birch Society DOM 
recommend impeaching Earl Wares 
Teen-age motorcyclists ride across the 
lawn and drink on Wilson's porch, for i 
ing him to scare them away “with S 
roar and the ancient gun that a Civil 
War collector in Boonville had’ offered 
to buy as a relic." 

Wilson devotes a few short chapters 
to local and family history, which make 
the reader wish he had gone on to 
write not a personal chronicle but a full. 
dress report on upstate New York. There 
are a few rewarding anecdotes (“This 
great-aunt, when she found some un- 
complimentary entries in her husband's 
commonplace book, had her marriage 
bed sawed in half and the two halves 
made into Empire couches"). There is 
also an account of the strange religions 
that flowered in the region 150 years 
ago. “The common features of several 
of these religions," he writes, "were 
the attempts to come to terms with 
the coexistence of Red Indians; with 
the second coming of Christ; and 
with the problem of regulating sex." 
But like an old man whose sight is 
going, the great critic prefers to peer 
close round himself, to take an avun- 
cular interest in pretty Mary Pcolar, 
the housewife who teaches him Hun- 
garian, to listen to old Albert Grubel 
tot up local car-crash victims. The 
brain is still inquisitive, the descriptive 
skill sure as ever, but the time for ex- 
ploring seems to be past. 

a Charles Elliot 
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A fastback for the little woman 


M Our fastback looks as if it came straight off the 
Ulostrada, we know. In fact, the only thing it was de- 
Signed to race over i8 the bedroom floor. 
It covers that pretty fast, mind you. 
any ie wonder, with those outsize wheels. They'll take 
über Mp. Aj the carpet in their stride. And with our 
Suction power, even hairpins are no bother. 
xc Mr boon to the driver—no dust bag. So she can 
around for up to three months without emptying 
mu anli there's an automatic filter to stop the 
clogging up. And a gauge to let her know when 


its full. Even the cord rewinds automatically. 

She can switch to three different brush heights. 
For any kind of surface from parquet to shaggy carpet 

There are plenty more goodies where this one 
came from—the most advanced research laboratories 
in the electronics business 

Our cleaner on wheels keeps the little woman 


ahead of the housework. And us ahead of our time. 
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Just slightly ahead of our time 
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Wherever you go in the new wide world, 

Deter Stuyvesant is there. Modern. International. E 

Youngest of the world brands. i $ a 

| Rich choice tobaccos. Miracle filter. King Size. 
So much more to enjoy! 
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